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PREFACE. 


The  present  is  another  volume  of  the  five  Megiloth  upon  which 
I  undertook  to  comment.  The  notes  are  more  extensive  than 
those  upon  the  Song  of  Songs  —  1.  Because  I  have  endeavoured 
to  trace  more  fully  the  connection  of  Biblical  Exegesis  in  its  four 
gi-eat  epochs — to  shew  what  influence  the  Versions  of  antiquity, 
belonging  to  the  first  epoch,  had  upon  the  Medieeval  Expositors 
of  the  second ;  how  far,  again,  these  ancient  Versions  and  the 
Jewish  Commentators  of  the  Middle  Ages  of  the  first  two  epochs 
have  influenced  the  Translations  of  the  Reformers  in  the  third 
epoch ;  and  how  much  Modern  Criticism,  forming  the  fourth 
epoch,  is  indebted  to  the  former  epochs ;  and  2.  Because,  in 
tracing  the  historic  connection,  with  the  original  sources  before 
me,  I  have  found  that  commentators  of  high  rank  have 
frequently  both  misquoted  and  mistranslated  the  ancients,  and 
especially  the  Hebrew  writers,  to  such  an  extent  as  might  hardly 
have  been  credited  had  not  the  originals  accompanied  my 
translations.^  I  trust  that  the  translation  of  the  important 
Chaldee  Paraphrase,  the  collation  of  the  inestimable  but 
neglected  Syriac  Version  with  the  original,  and  the  discovery 

'  Compare,  for  instance,  the  flagrant  errors  of  Hugh  Broughton,  p.  118; 
Dr.  Gill,  p.  175;  Havemick,  Keil,  and  Stuart,  p.  18;  Preston,  Appendix  III. 
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of  the  Version  from  which  Coverdale  made  his  translation, 
given  in  the  Appendices,  will  be  found  acceptable  contributions 
to  Biblical  Literature. 

I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  obligations 
to  my  friend,  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Stallybrass,  for  kind  assistance 
occasionally  rendered ;  and  to  Mr.  David  Marples,  the  printer, 
who  has  manifested  more  than  a  professional  interest  in  this 
volume,  and  to  whose  care  and  good  taste  the  correctness  of 
the  work  is  largely  indebted. 

If  the  Commentary  now  presented  to  the  public  should  throw 
any  light  upon  the  acknowledged  obscurities  of  the  book,  or  if 
the  exhibition  of  the  various  and  conflicting  views  propounded 
by  the  pious  and  the  learned  should  lower  the  offensive  tone  of 
dogmatisers,  I  shall  esteem  it  a  sufficient  reward  for  the  seven 
years'  labour  bestowed  upon  it. 


10,  Rake  Lane,  Liverpool, 
July,  186L 
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SECTION    I.  — TITLE    OF    THE    BOOK,    AND    ITS    SIGNIFICATION. 

This  book  is  called  in  Hebrew  Jl^Hp  ColieUth,  the  appellation 
which  its  hero  gives  himself.  This 'term  occurs  seven  times  in 
the  book;  three  times  in  the  beginning  (i.  1.  2.  12),  three  times 
at  the  end  (xii.  8.  9.  10),  and  once  in  the  middle  (vii.  27)  of  it. 
That  it  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  an  oppellative^  is  evident  from 
its  having  the  article  in  xii.  8,  and  especially  from  its  being 
construed  with  a  feminine  verb  in  vii.  27.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  Solomon  is  described  by  this  designation,  as  David 
had  no  other  son  who  was  King  of  Israel  in  Jerusalem ;  vide 

i.  1.  12. 

The  precise  signification  of  this  appellation  has,  from  time 
immemorial,  been  a  matter  of  great  contention,  and  the  occasion 
of  numerous  and  most  conflicting  opinions.  Accordmg  to  its 
form  nbnp  is  participle  active  feminine,  Kal,  from  bT}p^,  knidred 
with  "pip,"  Greek  /caXeco,  Latin  calo,  and  our  English  word  call  ; 
it  signifies  primarily  to  call,  then  to  call  together,  to  assemble,  to 
collect.  Like  ini^,  Hip,  13:i,  np,  -)i^,  this  participle  is  the 
only  instance  in  which '^Ae  Kal  is  used  ;  but  the  sense  is  easily 
ascertained  from  the  other  conjugations.  As  the  Niphal  bnj))^ 
i.  e.  the  passive  of  Kal,  means  to  he  called,  to  he  collected  together 
(Exod.  xxxii.  1  ;  Levit.  viii.  4 ;  Numb.  xvi.  3 ;  xvii.  7  ;  Josh, 
xviii.  1  ;  xxii.  12  al),  nbrip  the  Kal  part.  act.  fern,  means 
cmgregatrix,  bic  3Serfaminetnbe,  bie  ^Berfammtcrin,  collectress,  female 

gatherer. 

Now  the  difficulty  consists  in  determining  three  questions, 
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viz.,  what  did  Solomon  collect?  why  does  he  bear  this  name 
here  ?  and  how  came  it  to  be  in  the  feminine  gender  .? 

i.  As  to  the  first  question,  namely,  what  did  Solomon  collect? 
we  submit  that  a  reference  to  the  passages  where  the  verb  7TX\> 
occurs,  either  in  Niphal  (Exod.  xxxii.  1 ;  Levit.  viii.  4 ;  Numb, 
xvi.  3  ;  xvii.  7 ;  xx.  2 ;  Josh,  xviii.  1 ;  xxii,  12 ;  Judg.  xx.  1 ; 
2  Sam.  XX.  14 ;  1  Kings  viii.  2  ;  2  Chron.  v.  3  ;  xx.  26  ;  Esth. 
viii.  11,  ix.  2.  15.  16.  18  ;  Jerem.  xxvi.  9  ;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  7) ;  or 
Hiphil  (Exod.  xxxv.  1  ;  Levit.  viii.  3  ;  Numb.  i.  18 ;  viii.  9 
X.    7  ;    xvi.   19 ;    xx.   8.    10  ;    Deut.   iv.   10  ;   xxxi.   12.   28 

1  Kings  viii.  1 ;  xii.  21  ;   1  Chron.  xiii.  5  ;  xv.  3  ;  xxviii.  1 

2  Chron.  v.  2  ;  xi.  1 ;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  13  ;  Job  xi.  10)  ;  shews 
beyond  a  doubt  that  it  is  invariohly  used  for  collecting  or 
gathering  jpersons^  especially  for  religious  purposes.  So  also  its 
derivatives,  Sip  ^TSp^  Uhxxp^  and  JlvfTp^  without  excep- 
tion denote  assemblies  or  gatherings  of  peojjle.  The  natural 
signification  of  rt>Tip  therefore  is,  an  assemhler  of  scattered 
peojjle  into  the  more  immediate  presence  of  God ;  a  gatherer  of 
those  afar  off  unto  Ood ;  and  we  retain  the  literal  meaning  of 
assembler,  gatherer.^ 

ii.  From  this  definition  of  Coheleth^  the  second  question,  viz., 
why  Solomon  bears  this  title  here  ?  is  easily  answered.  He 
has  it  because  it  is  descriptive  of  the  design  of  the  booh^  and 
because  it  connects  his  labours  here  with  his  work  recorded  in 
1  Kings  viii.  Solomon,  who  is  there  described  as  gathe7-ing 
nnip^)  the  people  to  hold  communion  with  the  Most  High  in 
the  place  which  he  erected  for  this  purpose,  is  here  again  repre- 
sented as  the  gatherer  (phllp  )  of  the  same  people,  who,  through 
inexplicable  difficulties  and  perplexities  in  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God,  loosened  their  ties,  and  were  in  danger  of  becoming 
totally  detached  from  that  community. 

'  So  also  Aqiiila,  a-waflpoio-Tii; ;  Synimachus  TrafifA-iacrrrii ;  Midrash  Yalkut,  Eccles. 
i.  1 ;  Rambach,  Notxe  uberiores  in  Ecclesiasten,  contained  in  the  second  volume 
of  Michaelis,  Notte  uberiores,  p.  8-^8  ;  Van  der  Palm,  Ecclesiastes  philologice  et 
critice  illustratus,  Lugd.  Batav.,  1784,  p.  50,  <fec.  ;  Wangemann,  Der  Prediger 
Salomonis,  Berlin,  1856,  p.  44. 
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Before  we  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  third  question, 
we  shall  review  the  different  modes  in  which  these  two  questions 
have  been  propounded. 

1.  One  of  the  traditional  opinions  given  in  the  Midrash 
Rabba  is  that  ^2\}P  means  jji-eacJier^  and  that  Solomon 
obtained  this  name  because  his  discourses  icere  delivered  hefore 
C^^^r)  ^^^^  congregation^  But  —  1.  The  verb  7ni^  does  not  at  all 
include  the  idea  of  preaching  ;  2.  The  explanation  preacher 
ascribes  an  office  to  Solomon  which  is  nowhere  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures.  The  appeal  to  xii.  9,  where  we  are  told  that 
Coheleth  "  taught  the  people  wisdom^''  no  more  proves  Solomon 
to  have  been  a  preacher,  than  a  reference  to  Deut.  iv.  5,  where 
we  are  told  that  Moses  taught  the  people  the  divine  institutions, 
or  to  Deut.  xi.  19,  where  the  Israelites  are  commanded  to  teach 
their  children^  would  prove  that  they  were  preachers.  The 
phrase  Tsy\  T?3^  simply  means  to  impart  hnoioledge^  to  inform^ 
irrespective  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  done  (comp.  Is.  xl.  14) ; 
and  the  passage  in  xii.  9  would  never  have  been  forced  into 
that  far-fetched  sense,  if  it  had  not  been  for  want  of  proof  that 
Coheleth  means  preacher.  3.  The  title  preacher  is  too  modern, 
and  quite  inconsistent  with  the  book  itself;  since  iv.  17,  and 
almost  all  the  succeeding  appeals,  which  are  in  the  singular 
number.,  "  Keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest,"  &c.,  shew  that 
these  discourses  were  not  delivered  before  an  assembly  of  people., 
as  the  Midrash  and  others  will  have  it.  4.  This  explanation 
entirely  destroys  the  connection  between  the  design  of  the  book 
and  the  import  of  the  symb^ic  name  Coheleth,  which, 
according  to  our  interpretation,  is  very  obvious. 

2.  We  are  told  that  Coheleth  means  gatherer  or  acquirer  of 
wisdom.,  and  Solomon  is  called  by  this  name  because  he  gathered 
or    acquired  much    wisdom.,  just   as    he    is    called    elsewhere 

'  Midrash  Rabba,  bnpa  pnN3  v-i3T  rmi),  Eccles.  i.  1 ;  hence  the  Sept.  lx)tXi«ria<rTn« ; 
the  Vulg.  ecclesiastes ;  and  St.  Jerome's  explanation,  tKuXtia-iaa-rin:  Grceco  sermone 
appellatur  qui  coetum,  i.  e.,  ecclesiam  congregat.,  Comment,  in  hco  ;  Luther, 
Coverdale,  the  Geneva  Version,  the  Authorised  Version,  and  many  modern  com- 
mentators. 
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"  gatherer  son  of  Jakeh  "  (Prov.  xxx.  1),  because  he  gathered  or 
acquired  all  the  wisdom,  and  gave  it  out  again/  As  offshoots 
of  this  must  be  regarded  the  two  following  interpretations :  — 

3.  Collector^  compiler^  and  that  Solomon  is  so  called  because 
he  collected  together  in  this  hooTc  diversified  experience  and  various 
views  and  maxims  for  the  good  of  mankind.^ 

4.  Eclectic^  cKXeKriKos,  a  name  given  to  Solomon  by  his 
father  or  teacher,  because  of  his  skill  in  selecting  and  jmrifging^ 

from  the  systems  of  different  'philosophers^  the  accumulation  of 
sentiments  contained  in  this  book ;  just  as  the  great  philosopher, 
whose  original  name  was  Aristocles,  was  by  his  teacher  called 
Plato,  in  consequence  of  the  fluency  of  his  speech  or  the 
comeliness  of  his  person.^ 

5.  Coheleth  means  accumidated  wisdom^  and  this  appellation 
was  given  to  Solomon  because  wisdom  teas  accumulated  in  him* 
But  all  these  interpretations  are  alike  contrary  to  the  signifi- 
cation of  7!lp  which  never  means  to  gather  THINGS,  or  to 
compile^  but  invariably  denotes  to  gather  people,  to  convene  an 
assembly.  The  view  mentioned  in  No.  3  incurs  the  additional 
censure  of  regarding  this  book  as  a  compilation  of  different 
sayings  and  maxims,  whereas  it  is  a  regular  treatise  upon  a 
definite  subject,  and  each  part  of  it  gradually  develops  the 
design  of  the  author ;  and  the  view  given  in  No.  5  is  contrary 
to  the  grammatical  form  of  rOiip  which  is  the  active  participle, 
and  can  therefore  not  be  taken  in  a  passive  sense. 

6.  It  means  the  reunited^  the  gathered  soul^  and  it  describes 
Solomon^s  re-admission  into  the    Churchy  in  consequence  of  his 

1  Rashi  n«'pm  rroDnn  ba  ij«'ij  np''  p  tijn  w-np  inN  mpaa  pi  nain  mosn  brvpso  ■?»  ; 
and  also  Rasbbam  in  loco. 

2  Grotiiis,  Annot.  ad  Ecclesiat.  i.  1 ;  Mayer,  A  Commentary  upon  tbe  holy 
writings  of  Job,  David,  and  Solomon,  p.  771;  Mendelssohn,  Commentary  on 
Ecclesiastes,  translated  by  Theod.  Preston,  London,  1845,  p.  130;  Friedlander, 
Der  Prediger,  Berlin,  1788,  p.  91;  Heinemann,  Uebersetzung  des  Koheleth, 
Berlin,  1831,  p.  3. 

3  Rosenthal,  Koheleth,  iibersetzt  nebst  einera  ebraischen  Commentar,  Prag., 
1858,  p.  17. 

■^  Ibn  Ezra,  u  n'jnp:©  nnann  ^imb  by  p  Nnpj. 
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repentance;  and  the  first  verse  we  are  told  ought  to  be  translated, 
"  The  words  of  the  soul,  or  person  congregated  or  gathered  unto 
the  church  or  congregation  of  saints,  viz.  of  the  son  of  David, 
King  in  Jerusalem."  ^  This  explanation  owes  its  origin  to  the 
last-mentioned  view,  and  is  guilty  of  the  same  violation  of 
grammar,  viz.,  assigning  to  the  active  participle  nSip  a 
passive  sense. 

7.  It  means  the  penitent^  and  describes  the  contrite  state  of 
Solomon's  lieart  for  his  apostacj.  But,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  even  the  Arabic  word  "^ilp,  which  is  appealed  to  for  this 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  Jl'^TTp,  cannot  be  made  to  bear  this 
sense  ;  recourse  to  a  cognate  language,  in  order  to  assign  an 
anomalous  signification  to  a  frequently  occurring  and  well 
defined  expression,  must  always  be  deprecated.  Besides,  this 
interpretation  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  book  itself,  since 
there  is  not  a  single  passage  in  it  which,  according  to  its  plain 
sense,  can  be  construed  into  a  confession  of  sin,  or  taken  as  the 
language  of  a  repenting  and  contrite  heart,  denouncing  sin  as  a 
heinous  crime. 

8.  It  signifies  concessus,  an  assembly,  an  academy ;  and  the 
first  verse  is  either  to  be  translated,  "  The  sayings  of  the 
academy  of  the  son  of  David,"  D''?pDrT  wise  men  being  supplied 
after  /l/Hp/  or  "  The  sayings  of  a  member  of  the  academy," 
&c.,  7i^3.  being  supplied  before  Jn^ilp.*  To  say  nothing  of 
its  intolerant  harshness,  chap.  i.  12  shews  the  utter  inconsistency 

'  Cartwright,  Metaphrasis  etHomiliffi  in  Librum  Salomonis  qui  scribiturEccle- 
siastes,  Amstelodami,  1647,  fol.  1 ;  Bishop  Eeynolds,  Annotations  on  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes,  vol.  iv.  of  his  works,  London,  1820,  p.  38 ;  Granger,  Exposition  on 
Ecclesiastes,  London,  1021. 

-  Coecejus,  Comm.  in  i.  1,  and  Heb.  Lex.  in  voc. ;  Schultens,  Diss,  de  UtiHtate 
dialectonim  Orient,  ad  tuendam  integritatem  cod.  Heb.,  c.  2,  §  24;  Schroder, 
Instit.  Ling.  Hebr.,  p.  230,  quoted  by  Van  der  Palm,  p.  48 ;  Holden,  p.  xxxiv. ; 
Knobel,  p.  5. 

3  Dodei-lein,  Schoha  in  Libros  Vet.  Test.  Poet.,  p.  170,  &c.;  and  his  Salomo's 
Prediger  und  Hohes  Lied,  Jena,  1784,  p.  xv.,  etc.;  Nachtigal,  Koheleth  oder  die 
Versammlung  der  Weisen,  Halle,  1798,  p.  20,  &c. 

*  Gaab,  Beitrage  zur  Erklarung  des  sogenannten  Hohenlieds,  Koheleth,  &c. ; 
Tubingen,  1795,  p.  48. 
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of  this  interpretation,  for,  according  to  it,  Solomon  addresses 
his  literary  society,  "  I,  O  academy  !  was  King  in  Jerusalem," 
thus  making  Solomon  inform  the  members  of  the  society  over 
which  he  was  president  who  and  what  he  was,  as  if  they  did 
not  know  it. 

9.  It  means  an  old  man^  and  Solomon  indicates  by  the  name 
Coheleth  his  weakness  of  mind,  when,  yielding  to  his  wives,  he 
worshipped  idols.^  Here,  again,  recourse  is  had  to  the  Arabic  to 
obtain  this  sense,  which  must  be  repudiated,  for  the  reason  given 
in  No.  7.  Besides  the  Hebrew  has  several  terms  for  old  man 
i^y''^  \\>} )  and  if  the  sacred  writer  had  intended  to  convey 
this  idea,  he  would  assuredly  have  chosen  one  of  them,  and 
not  have  felt  obliged  to  assign  a  foreign  signification  to  a 
well-known  Hebrew  word. 

10.  It  means  exclaiming  voice,  and  the  words  of  the  inscrip- 
tion ought  to  be  rendered,  "  The  words  of  the  voice  of  one 
exclaiming,"  being  analogous  to  the  title  assumed  by  John  the 
Baptist  (John  i.  23).^  But  as  this  far-fetched  explanation  is 
also  obtained  by  appealing  to  a  cognate  language,  we  must 
reject  it,  for  the  reason  already  given. 

11.  It  means  Sophist,  according  to  the  primitive  signification 
of  the  word,  which  implied  a  combination  of  philosophy  and 
rhetoric,  /l/Pfp  being  the  same  as  o-oc^io-rr/s  in  Greek,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  Hebrew  sage  was  so  denominated,  from 
his  being  the  occasion  of  a  great  concourse  of  people  who  came 
to  hear  him,  whilst  the  Greek  speaker  obtained  his  name  from 
the  wisdom  he  professed  to  teach.' 

12.  It  means jphiloso^her,  or  moralist* 

'  Simonis  Lex.  Heb.  in  voc. ;  Schmidt,  Salome's  Prediger,  oder  Koheleth 
Lehren,  Giessen,  1 794,  p.  80,  &c. 

2  Lud.  de  Dieu,  as  quoted  by  Desvoeux,  p.  477,  and  Holden,  p.  xxxi. 

3  Desvoeux,  A  Philosophical  and  Critical  Essay  on  Ecclesiastes,  London,  1760, 
p.  479,  (fee. 

*  Spohn,  Der  Prediger  Salomo,  Leipzig,  1785,  p.  3;  Gaab,  Beitrage,  &c.,  p.  48; 
Auerbach,  Das  Buch  Koheleth  neu  iibersetzt  mit  einem  Hebraischen  Gommentar, 
Breslau,  1837,  p.  28,  &c. 
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13.  It  means  the  departed  sjn'ri't  of  Solomon,  which  is  intro- 
duced as  speaking  throughout  this  book  in  the  form  of  a  shadow.' 

These  interpretations  are  so  far-fetched,  and  so  unnatural,  that 
they  require  no  refutation,  and  the  enumeration  of  them  will  tend 
to  shew  the  soundness  of  the  explanation  we  defend. 

iii.  With  regard  to  the  third  question,  viz..  How  came  this 
title  to  be  in  the  feminine  gender?  we  reply,  Because  Solomon 
2yersomJies  Wisdom^  who  appears  herself,  in  Prov.  i.  10,  and 
viii.  1,  &c.,  as  Coheleth,  or  the  gatherer  of  the  people.'^  Such  a 
personification  of  wisdom  also  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
will  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  Luke  xi.  49,  50,  with  Matt, 
xxiii.  34,  and  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  notions  which  were 
current  about  Solomon,  who  is  regarded  as  wisdom  incarnate, 
and  is  represented  as  teaching  in  this  capacity  (Book  of  Wisdom, 
vii.  7  —  ix.).  Moreover,  this  explanation  is  both  substantiated 
by  and  explanatory  of  the  otherwise  inexplicable  construction  of 
Coheleth  with  a  feminine  verb  {Phnp  niphi)  in  vii.  27,  which 
already  Eashi  (HDDnn  JliiUp  ^-|a^^)'  and  Ibn  Ezra  niDi^  nbD-)) 
(ilDDnn  ]Wb  b^  rhr]p ,  though  giving  a  diflferent  interpretation 
of  Coheleth,  were  obliged  to  admit  that  it  is  Giving  to  wisdom 
being  spoken  of.  The  assertion,  therefore,  that  this  incarnation 
of  wisdom  is  not  indicated  by  the  sacred  writer,  utterly  ignores 
this  passage.  The  objection  that  such  expressions  as,  I  gave  my 
heart  to  know  wisdom;  I  acquired  wisdom  (i.  16.  17;  ii.  12); 
wisdom  stood  hy  me  (ii.  9) ;  wisdom  was  far  from  me  (vii.  23),  &c  , 


'  August!,  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament,  p.  240,  &c. 

'  So  also  St.  Augustine,  Sapieiitia  semel  per  Salomonem  cecinit,  quoted  by 
Knobel,  p.  6,  and  by  Hengstenberg  in  Kitto,  Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit.,  art.  Ecclesiastes, 
vol.  i.,  p.  594;  Geier,  in  Salomonis  Regis  Israel  Ecclesiasten  Comment,  ed. 
quartua,  Leipsiaj,  1711,  p.  10;  Le  Clerc,  Comment.  Concio.  Salom.  i.  1; 
Eambach,  Notae  uberiores  in  Ecclesiasten  Salomonis,  contained  in  vol.  ii.  of 
Michaelis,  Notae  uberiores,  p.  8-35;  Carpzov.  Int.  ad  Lib.,  p.  201 ;  Holden,  p.  xlvi. ; 
Ewald,  Krit.  Gramm.,  p.  5G9;  and  his  Spriiche  Salomo's  und  Koheleth,  Goltingen, 
1837,  p.  189;  Kbster,  Das  Buch  Hiob  und  der  Prediger  Salomo's,  Schleswig, 
1831,  p.  102;  Hitzig,  Die  Spriiche  und  der  Prediger  Salomo's,  Leipzig,  1847, 
p.  128;  Wangemann,  Der  Prediger  Salomonis,  Berlin,  1856,  p.  43  ;  Hengstenberg, 
Der  Prediger  Salomo,  Berlin,  1859,  p.  39,  &c. 
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are  incompatible  with  it/  arises  from  a  confusion  of  wisdom 
animating  a  person  with  a  personified  idea ;  the  wisdom  which  is 
concrete  in  Solomon  with  absolute  wisdom.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Solomon,  though  animated  by  and  representing 
wisdom,  does  not  lose  his  individuality ;  and  hence  he  speaks 
sometimes  of  his  own  experience,  and  sometimes  utters  the 
words  of  wisdom,  whose  organ  he  is,  just  as  the  Apostles  are 
sometimes  the  organs  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Comp.  Acts  xv.  28. 

This  question,  too,  viz..  How  came  this  title  to  be  in  the 
feminine  gender?  has  been  variously  answered. 

1.  It  is  in  the  feminine  gender,  because  Turfp,  Coheleth^ 
refers  to  ^S).^,  the  intellectual  soul  understood.^  But  this  expla- 
nation, though  virtually  the  same  as  that  which  we  have  given, 
is  very  indistinct,  in  consequence  of  the  views  of  its  propounders 
respecting  tlie  signification  of  Coheleth. 

2.  It  is  in  the  feminine  form,  to  shew  the  great  excellency  of  the 
preacher^  or  his  charming  style^  which  this  gender  indicates.^ 

3.  It  is  in  the  feminine,  because  a  preacher  travails^  as  it  were 
like  a.  mother^  in  the  spiritual  hirth  of  his  children^  just  as  the 
Apostle  Paul  says,  "  My  little  children,  of  whom  I  travail  again 
in  birth  till  Christ  be  formed  in  yon"  (Gal.  iv.  19),  and  has 
tender  and  motherly  affection  for  his  peopled 

4.  It  is  in  the  feminine,  to  describe  the  infirmity  of  Solomon^ 
who  appears  here  as  worn  out  by  old  age^ 

5.  The  feminine  is  used  in  a  neuter  sense,  because  the  departed 
spirits  have  no  specific  gender  (comp.  Matt.  xxii.  30),®  in  accord- 

'  Knobel,  p.  7. 

nnsnn  naipon,  on  xii.  8,  and  vii.  27  ;  Rashbam,  on  vii.  27  ;  Ben  Melecli,  on  vii.  27, 
which  has  been  followed  by  many  Christian  commentators. 

3  Lorinus,  Comment,  in  Ecclesiasten,  Moguntise,  1007,  p.  12;  Zirkel,  Unter- 
suchung  iiber  den  Prediger  mit  Philologischen  und  Kritischen  Bemerkungen, 
Wiirzburg,  1792. 

*  Pineda,  Comment,  in  Ecclesiasten,  Antw.,  1620,  in  loco ;  Mayer,  Comment., 
p.  771. 

5  Mercer,  Comment,  in  loc. ;  Simonis,  Lex.  Heb.  in  vac, 

6  Augusti,  p.  242,  &c. 
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ance  with  the  explanation  given  in  ii.  13.     These  views  require 
no  refutation. 

6.  Tlie  termination  /l,  is  not  at  all  feminine,  but,  as  in 
Arabic,  is  used  as  an  auxesis  to  the  force  of  the  word,  so  that 
rurj'p  means  a  pre-eminent  preacher^  But,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  such  a  usage  of  the  feminine  termination  has  no 
parallel  in  Hebrew,  and  that  recourse  to  a  foreign  language  is 
to  be  deprecated,  this  av^ijcris  means  much;  accordingly,  phrfp 
would  signify  muck  preaching^  and  v\oi  p)re-eminent  preacher. 

7.  The  feminine  gender  is  to  be  explained,  from  the  custom  in 
Hebrew  and  other  languages  of  designating  by  feminine  and 
abstract  names  persons  holding  certain  rcmJcs  and  offices."^ 
Against  this  explanation  we  urge  —  1 .  That  Colieletli  is  neither 
a  name  of  rank  nor  of  office^  but  simply  describes  the  act  of 
gathering  the  i^eople  together ;  2.  That  tlie  construction  of  the 
feminine  verb  with  it  in  vii.  27,  is  utterly  irreconcileable  with  this 
view;  3.  That  abstracts,  though  sometimes  expressed  by  feminine 
forms,  are  never  formed  from  the  active  participle  ;  and  4.  That 
there  is  not  a  single  instance  to  be  found  where  a  concrete  is 
first  made  an  abstract^  then  again  taken  in  a  personal  sense. 

SECTION   II.  —  CANONICITY   OF   THE    BOOK. 

In  inquiring  into  the  canonicity  of  any  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  inspired 
writer  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  books  regarded  as  canonical  up 
to  his  time,  and  that  even  the  earliest  uninspired  notice  taken 
of  the  entire  canon  is  a  simple  reference  to  its  threefold  division, 
viz.,  the  Law^  the  Prophets,  and  the  other  writings^  i.  e.,  Hagio- 
graphy^     The  reason  of  this  categorical  designation  is  obvious. 

1  Jahn,  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament,  p.  828,  d-c. 

2  Desvoeux,  p.  477  ;  Gesenius,  Lehrgeb.,  p.  468,  and  878  ;  Knobel,  p.  8,  &c. ; 
Herzfeld,  Coheleth  iibersetzt  und  erlaiitert,  Braunschweig,  1888,  p.  25;  Stuart, 
A  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,  New  York,  J851,  p.  107;  Plumptre,  in  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  art.  Ecclesiastes, 

3  Comp.  the  Prologue  to  Jesus  son  of  Sirach,  o  vo'^of  xai  oi  7rpo<f?Ta(  xai  ri  aWa. 
Trarpitt  fiiSXi'a,  and  farther  on,  o  vojwoc  xal  aX  it^aifimrita.i  xai  TO.  \oi7ra,  rZv  ^iSXi'»;y.  And 
see  also  Luke  xxiv.  44. 

C 
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The  sacred  books  were  too  well  known  to  every  Israelite  to 
require  a  more  specific  account  of  them.  It  was  only  when 
the  superiority  of  the  inspired  books  had  to  be  defended  before 
a  heathen^  loho  was  ignorant  of  their  number  and  import^  that 
Josephus  felt  himself  obliged  to  enumerate  and  describe  tliem 
more  particularly.  "  We  have  not,"  he  submits,  "  a  countless 
number  of  books  opposing  and  contradicting  each  other,  but 
only  two-and-tioenty^  containing  the  records  of  every  age,  which 
are  justly  believed  to  be  Divine,  and  of  these  Jive  belong  to 
Moses,  thirteen  to  the  Prophets,  and  the  remaining  four  contain 
hymns  to  God  and  maxims  of  life  for  men."  ^  But  even  this 
vindication  being  necessarily  confined  to  the  certainty  of  the 
number^  the  jpublicity^  and  veracity  of  the  Hebrew  records,  as 
contrasted  with  the  countless  number  of  the  concealed  writings  of 
the  Hellenists,  rendered  it  superfluous  to  give  tlie  names  of 
books  which  were  well  known  to  every  Jew,  and  which  would 
have  been  utterly  useless  to  Apion,  the  heathen.  It  is,  however, 
generally  admitted  that  these  twenty-two  books  are :  1 — 5,  the 
Books  of  Moses  ;  6,  Joshua  ;  7,  Judges  and  Ruth,  which 
belongs  to  that  period ;  8,  first  and  second  Samuel ;  9,  first 
and  second  Kings ;  10,  first  and  second  Chronicles ;  11,  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  because  Ezra  appears  in  Nehemiah,  and  because 
both  were  ascribed  to  one  author  (comp.  Baba  Bathra,  15,  a; 
Sanedrin,  93,  b)  ;  12,  Esther ;  13,  Isaiah  ;  14,  Jeremiah  and 
Lamentations,  by  the  same  author;  15,  Ezekiel ;  16,  Daniel; 
17,  the  Minor  Prophets,  put  together  because  of  their  smallness, 
and  also  to  obtain  the  number  22  ;  18,  Job ;  19,  the  Psalms ; 
20,  the  Proverbs  ;    21,  Ecclesiastes ;   22,  the  Song  of  Songs. 

'  Comp.  Joseph,  cent.  Apion.  i.  8,  with  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  10.  Josephus' 
division  of  the  Scriptures  into  twenty  two  books  is  ovnng  to  an  ancient  custom  to 
obtain  the  number  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  or  some  other  significant  or  sacred 
number,  when  divisions  were  made.  The  division  into  four-and-ttventy  books, 
nyi^N"!  Dnipy,  which  is  adopted  by  the  Massorites,  and  is  become  a  technical  name 
among  the  Jews  for  the  Old  Testament,  is  from  the  Greek-speaking  Jews,  who 
made  it  according  to  the  Greek  alphabet,  containing  twenty -four  letters.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  respectively  divided  into  ticenty-four 
books. 
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The  con-ectness  of  this  admission  is  evident,  from  the  catalogue 
of  the  inspired  writings  given  in  the  Talmud.  Here,  again, 
we  must  remark  that  this  formal  account  of  tlie  books  is  not 
given  to  shew  which  are  canonical^  as  this  would  have  been 
superfluous  in  the  eyes  of  the  Talmudists  and  of  the  Jews, 
since  every  Israelite  well  knew  from  of  old  the  canonical  books  ; 
but  is  incidentally  brought  forward  to  point  out  the  order  in 
which  they  are  to  follow  each  other  —  a  circumstance  which 
greatly  increases  its  importance  and  value.  Three  subjects  are 
discussed  in-  Baba  Bathra,  pp.  13  and  14,  viz.,  1.  The  aggluti- 
nation or  joining  together  of  the  canonical  scrolls  or  books  ; 
2.  The  order  in  which  they  arc  to  follow  each  other;  and 
3."  Their  respective  authors  or  compilers.  The  first  discussion, 
viz.,  about  the  agglutination  of  the  scrolls,  throws  no  direct  light 
upon  the  point  under  consideration.  The  gross  misunder- 
standing, however,  of  the  passage  in  the  Talmud  which  contains 
it  will  be  seen  in  the  foot-note.^     The  third  discussion  will  be 

1  The  passage  is,  imN  tvwtv  'i  tno  'i  nn  '«3  DUinD  ''n^i:  min  m«  p'lio  Y'n 

cnoiw  tri  mw  ]3  N''n  'd  Vs  in«D  jv^'no  cn'Is  n3iDTD  ib  vn®  ^'311  p  mn^ai  n-csn  rn\rv  m 
nn!«  cpmn  cainsi  d'n'^s  mm  13':e'5  iN^nm  'icrta  'n  inw  toijs?  '3E3  '«  '«  m^m  vn  «b 
•Ci3iffi3m  ;  Our  Babbins  teach  that  one  may  join  the  Pentateuch,  the  Prophets, 
and  the  Hagiography  together  in  one,  so  said  R.  Mayer;  R.  Jehudah  said  the 
Pentateuch  by  itself,  the  Prophets  by  themselves,  and  the  Hagiography  by  them- 
selves ;  and  the  Sages  said,  each  book  by  itself.  Then  R.  Jehudah  said  it  happened 
that  Bayithos,  the  natural  son,  had  the  eight  Prophets  joined  together  in  one, 
according  to  the  advice  of  R.  Eliezer  ben  Azariah ;  but  others  said  that  it  v)as  not 
so,  but  that  each  one  was  by  itself.  Then  Rab  said,  it  happened  that  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Hagiography  were  brought  before  us  joined  together  in  one,  and 
we  pronounced  them  latcful.  And  this  decided  the  question.  The  whole  dis- 
cussion is  so  plain  that  it  requires  no  comment,  and  we  are  amazed  that  Haver- 
nick  (Allgemeine  Eiuleitung  in  das  Alte  Test,  erster  Theil,  erste  Abth.  1854, 
p.  40)  should  have  taken  it  to  treat  upon  the  division  of  the  canon,  and  then  have 
disconnected  and  so  wofully  mistranslated  the  words,  nnwi  ins»  b3  nnoiM  C"23m 
TO!}5^'3E3,  He  SBeifcn  fagcn:  atlesJ  ifl  cinc^  unb  j'cfcer  S^cit  bcf^c^ct  wieber  fi'tr 
ft(^,  b.t).  bitfcet  it?ict»er  ein  fi'tr  ^x6)  abgcfd^toffene^  ©anje :  The  wise  men  say,  the 
tchole  is  one,  and  each  part  forms  one  again  for  itself,  i.  e.,  forms  again  for  itself  a 
complete  whole  :  and  that  he  should  also  have  disconnected  the  decision  of  the 
discussion,  omitted  the  last  and  most  important  word,  and  translated  w^m 
inN3  D'pmn  dinsi  d'h'i:  min  M'zsb,  "  unb  fte  ^abcn  un^  ^interlaffcn  bie  2;^ora^, 
^top^ctcn  itnb  |)agiograp^cn  cerbunben  ju  einem  ©anjen,"  ««(/  they  (f.e..  the 
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examined  in  the  section  appropriated  to  the  authorship  of  this 
book.  It  is  the  second,  viz.,  the  discussion  about  the  order  of 
the  sacred  books,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
identity  of  Josephus'  canon,  inasmuch  as  in  it  all  the  inspired 
books  are  mentioned  hy  name.  Here,  then,  we  have  it  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  books  which,  according  to 
Josephus  (/.  c),  formed  the  sacred  canon  long  before  his  time; 
which  no  Jew,  as  he  tells  us,  dared  to  alter  in  any  way ;  upon 
which  all  the  Jews  are  taught  from  their  very  infancy  to  look 
as  the  decrees  of  God ;  and  for  which  every  Jew,  if  neces- 
sary, would  gladly  die,  are,  according  to  the  order  of  this 
discussion,  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua^  Judges.,  Samuel,,  Kings., 
Jeremiah^  EzeJciel.,  Isaiah.,  and  the  Minor  Prophets ;  Ruth.,  Psalms^ 
Job.,  Proverbs.,  Coheleth.,  Song  of  Songs.,  Lamentations,,  Daniel^ 
Esther.,   Ezra.,   and   Chronicles^      The    Old   Testament   canon, 

same  wise  men)  have  bequeathed  to  us  the  Laic,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiograi^hy, 
united  in  one  ivhole,  connecting  it  witli  the  preceding  quotation.  Keil,  who 
almost  rewrote  this  part  of  Havernick's  work,  has  espoused  this  extraordinary 
blunder;  so  also  Professor  Stuart,  who  gravely  tells  us  (Critical  History  and 
Defence  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon,  Davidson's  ed.,  London,  1849,  p.  233,  &c.), 
"  In  the  Gemara  Tract,  Babba  Bathra,  fol.  13,  c.  2,  we  find  the  following  declara- 
tion :  Our  wise  men  say  that  the  whole  is  one,  and  each  part  is  one  by  itself;  and 
they  have  transmitted  to  us  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Kethubim,  united 
together  in  one."  The  works  of  Havernick,  Keil,  and  Stuart  occupy  too  high  a 
position,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  to  leave  so  flagrant  an  error  unnoticed. 

111)5?  D'DUJi  rt^'SiD''  bii^p■\^r'^  n^'ni''  o'DbrDi  hvcs'o'^  n^Tamim  5?ir)in^  cxni  b©  j-no  pn  idh  i 
Sttjin  lyi  n\rniD  vhrv\  nbnn  nn  i^oin  05?  'Di  yimni  'n  in  nbnn  I'nDi  mp  5>imn  nso 
»win  ]n  ibNi  •p-\Z:Ti  "im«i  i«3]n3iB  d'«u3  nsiiNb  nbnn  hti©  pnv  >3i  -\id«  vn  d'«''i:  nna 
Wify^  r]iD  '3«bQ"i  nnDi  'an  na  rrn^ii:  a'nni  ]V3  xcia  5?©inb  n^mp^bi  hd'oi  dtoj?  ''jjci 
■jMpm'T  n'oi'To  nnp  rvs-ay  nan  ddi'o  itoin  n"«  n'aip'bi  rvr\W^  rv1■^STb^  imna  n*"?  I'lrn  nn 
n'DiDi  «33-nn  n'cn  bsipmn  «3i-nn  n'bi3  n^ni'i  Naann  n'oiD  □'D'jrn  p'D  'iDna  n'iic^'?  n^mp'"? 
'«nnm'7  «nnn3i  «:3-nnb  xmin  |r3nD  xrranj  n'bi3  n'5>tt)'i  arvam  The  Rabbins  teach 
that  the  order  of  the  Prophets  is  — Joshua  and  Judges,  Samuel  and  Kings, 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  Isaiah  and  the  Minor  Prophets,  of  which  Hosea  is  the  first, 
as  it  is  tvritten,  "  The  Lord  spake  to  Hosea  first."  (Hos.  i.)  But  has  Hosea  really 
spoken  first  ?  and  %oere  there  not  many  prophets  between  Moses  and  Hosea  ? 
R.  Jochanan  replied,  because  he  loas  the  first  of  the  four  prophets  tvho  prophesied 
at  that  time,  viz.,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Amos,  and  Micah.  'Then  Isaiah  ought  to  be  put 
at  the  head  of  these  ?  Since  his  prophecy  was  written  upon  Haggai,  Zechariah, 
and  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  it  was  considered  as  separate,  and  written 
down  separately,  and  was  put  at  the  head  because  it  is  little  and  might  easily  be 
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therefore,  which  we  now  possess,  is  the  canon  which  the  Jews 
had  long  before  the  time  of  Christ,  and  Coheleth  composed  one 
of  the  sacred  books  which  our  Lord  called  ras  ypa(f)asj  the 
Scriptures  (Matt.  xxii.  29).  Hence  the  Septuagint  version, 
which  was  made  before  the  Christian  era,  the  translations  of 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  which  belong  to  the  first 
two  centuries  of  Christianity,  and  the  Catalogue  of  Melito, 
bishop  of  Sardis  (fl.  170  A.  d.),  which  he  brought  from 
Palestine  —  all  these  include  Coheleth. 

As  reference  is  frequently  made  to  the  discussions  in  the 
Talmud,  &c.,  where  it  is  affirmed  objections  have  been  made  at  a 
very  early  period  against  the  canonicity  of  Coheleth,  we  believe 
that  the  real  force  of  these  passages  will  best  be  seen  by  giving 
them  entire.  Upon  the  declaration  in  the  Mishna,  that  all 
the  books  in  the  Bible  pollute  the  hands,  (i.  e.,  are  inspired,  or 
canonical,  see  my  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  p.  3,) 
including  the  Song  of  Songs  and  Coheleth,^  B.  Jehudah  said 
the  Song  of  Songs  does  ])ollute  the  hands,  hut  about  Coheleth  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  :  R.  Josi  said  Coheleth  does  not  pollute 
the  hands,  and  the  difference  of  opinion  is  about  the  Song  of 
Songs.  R.  Simeon  said  Coheleth  is  one  of  those  points  upon 
ivhich  the  decision  of  Beth-Shammai  is  more  lenient  and  Beth- 
Hillel  more  rigid.      Then  R.   Shimeon  Ben-Azzai  said,  1  have 

lost.  Since  Isaiah  ivas  before  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  ought  not  Isaiah  to  be  at 
the  head  ?  As  the  book  of  Kings  ends  tvith  tribulatioji,  and  Jeremiah  is  all 
tribulation,  and  Ezekiel  begins  tvith  tribulation  and  ends  in  consolation,  ivhereas 
Isaiah  is  all  consolation,  tribulation  is  joined  to  tribulation  {i.e.,  Jeremiah  to  the 
end  of  Kings),  and  consolation  to  consolation  {i.  e.,  Isaiah  to  the  end  of  Ezekiel.) 
The  order  of  the  Hagiography  is  Ruth,  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Coheleth,  the 
Song  of  Songs,  Lamentations,  Daniel,  Esther,  Ezra,  and  Chronicles.  To  him 
ivho  says  that  as  Job  lived  in  the  days  of  Moses,  the  book  of  Job  ought  to  be  put 
first,  as  the  beginning,  we  reply,  ice  must  not  begin  with  punishment.  Ruth,  too, 
contains  chastisements  ?     But  such  chastisements  as  have  a  happy  issue. 

cn'cn  TiDi  nn^n  hn  n^d'^d  nrw  rhnp  -ioi«  'cv  'i  npibnn  nbnpi  D'th  riN  Nn'^o  cn^irn 
D'3pn  D'yjji  cyio  'eo  ':n  '?ap>D  •'my  p  o'S  T3«  n''3  nmnm  ttj"i  '"jipa  nbnp  n''\ci  npibno 
c'Ti  D'TH  PN  D'NO'iD  ^^brrp^  d'tch  I'Cffi  na'cn  mw  p  -nrbM  'i  nw  •i3'\»imi}  ova 
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received  it  from  the  mouth  of  the  seventy-two  elders^  at  the  time 
when  R.  Eliezer  Ben-Azzai  was  appointed  elder^  that  the  Song 
of  Songs  and  Coheleth  pollute  the  hands. — Yadayim,  v.  3. 

In  the  Talmud,  where  the  same  discussion  is  given,  we  are 
told  :^  R.  Mayer  said  Coheleth  does  not  pollute  the  hands^  hut 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  ahout  the  Song  of  Songs ;  R.  Josi 
said  the  Song  of  Songs  does  ^^ollute  the  handsj  and  the  difference 
of  opinion  is  about  Coheleth ;  whereas  R.  Simeon  said  Coheleth 
is  one  of  those  points  upon  which  the  decision  of  Beth-Shammai 
is  more  lenient  and  Beth-Hillel  more  rigid ;  hut  RutJi.^  the  Song 
of  Songsj  and  Esther  pollute  the  hands  ;  this  is  according  to  what 
R.  Joshua  had  said.  R.  Simeon  hen  Menasia  suhmitted  that 
Coheleth  does  not  pollute  the  hands,  hecause  it  contains  Solomon's  own 
wisdom.  Whereupon  they  said  unto  him,  and  has  he  (Solomon)  only 
indited  this  (Coheleth),  and  has  it  not  long  been  said  that  he  also 
spoke  three  thousand  proverbs  (1  Kings  v.  12),  and  said,  too,  Do 
not  add  to  his  words?  (Prov.  xxx.  6).  What  means  this  ("^D^^^^) 
'"'' and  he  said''''?  If  thou  (R.  Simeon)  wilt  say  he  (Solomon) 
said  it  appropriately,  having  written  down  what  he  wished  and 
hept  back  what  he  wished,  then  come,  and  hear.  Do  not  add  to  His 
words  {i.e.,  to  God's  words).  —  Megila,  7,  a. 

In  another  tract  of  the  Talmud  it  is  recorded:^  R.  Jehuda, 
son  of  R.  Samuel,  son  of  Shilath,  said  in  the  name  of  Rah,  the 
sages  wanted  to  declare  Coheleth  apocryphal,  hecause  its  statements 
contradict  each  other.  And  why  have  they  not  declared  it 
apocryphal  ?  Because  it  begins  with  words  of  the  Law  and  ends 
with  the  words  of  the  Daw :  it  begins  with  the  words  of  the  Law, 

KOiDD  nn^cn  t©  nniN  'dv  'i  on^cn  tci  npibnni  dth  hn  no'^q  i^n  nbntp  nniN  Txn  'n  i 
Dn'iun  T1131  mi  bnx  r\"i  'imnoi  ii5"3  'bipn  tbrv^  imw  ps-o©  '-\  nbnpa  npibnm  nn'n  n« 
«ntDa  "ij'w  nbnp  im«  vct^vo  p  ^^yniij  'i  «'3n  5?\mn'  '-\3  itd«t  nih  d'th  n«  i'motdd  iriDNi 
ncbffi  -I3T1  i)3«2  "123  vbr^  nnx  iibi  ti  m  "b  yyan  very  nob©  bo  inr)3n©  'ddq  nn'ri  hn 
'»3'N-n  3'n3'«  'Si'NT  itD«  «3ra  iTD'D  Nn^H  '3"i  "imwT  'NO  vin  b3?  Fjmn  b«  im«i  bco  D'Db« 

•'m"?  't  nb'3n>  vin  by  r|Din  b^  3?r3©  nd  3'n3v  ^b 
m  pmD  v-i3i\n  >2Cq  nbnp  "idd  nirib  D^osn  iiupa  m  n^n^o  nb'\i5  '-\i  nna  nnrr  m  ton  2 
3'n3i  rmn  nn  inVnn  min  nn  ididi  rmn  niT  mVnn©  'ido  iniija  Nb  no  'ddoi  m  n« 
DTip  lb  p«T  «"in  icocn  nnn  '«r  'n  'n  noNi  ©ocn  nnn  biosj^tt)  ibos?  b3a  m«b  pin'  no 
m  '3  -nom  rmso  n^i  nt  D'nbNn  n«  i"Dffi3  b3n  131  niD  3'n3T  n-nn  n3T  idid  ib  ©'  iDo^n 

•('3  'b  n3©i  mxn  b3 
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for  it  opens  wiiJi  the  loords^  "  What  advantage  has  man  in  all  his 
lahour  wherewith  he  labours  under  the  sunV  (i.  3)  and  it  is  said 
in  the  school  of  R.  Jannai  that  "  under  the  sun  "  means  that  which 
is  unprofitable  for  him  ;  just  as  "  above  the  sun  "  denotes  that 
which  is  profitable  for  him :  it  ends  with  the  words  of  the  Law^ 
for  it  concludes  with  the  words,  ^^  In  conclusion,  all  is  heard; 
fear  the  Loi'd,  and  keep  his  commandments,^''  (&c.  (xii.  13.)  — 
Sliabbath,  30,  b. 

In  the  Midrash  we  read/  "  the  sages  wanted  to  declare  Coheleth 
apoc)'gj)hal,  because  they  found  sentiments  in  it  tending  to  infide- 
lity.''''— Vayikra  Kabba,  161,  b. 

Thus  also  St.  Jerome  tells  us  :  ^  the  Hebrews  say  that,  among 
other  writings  of  Solomon  which  are  obsolete  and  forgotten,  this 
booh  ought  to  be  obliterated,  because  it  asserts  that  all  the  creatures 
of  God  are  vain,  and  regards  the  whole  as  nothing,  and  prefers 
eating  and  drinking  and  transient  pleasures  before  all  things. 
From  this  one  paragraph  it  deserves  the  dignity  that  it  should  be 
placed  among  the  number  of  the  divine  volumes,  in  which  it 
condenses  the  lohole  of  its  discussion,  summing  up  the  whole 
enumeration,  as  it  were,  and  says  that  the  end  of  its  discourse  is 
very  easily  heard,  having  nothing  difficult  in  it,  namely,  that  loe 
shoiddfear  God  andheep  his  commandments  (xii.  13,  14). 

But  we  submit  that  these  discussions,  so  far  from  impairing, 
confirm  the  canonicity  of  Coheleth,  since  they  shew  beyond  a 
doubt  —  1.  That  these  objections,  which  were  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  book  in  question,  were  urged  by  the  school  of 
Shammai,  which  exercised  a  supercilious  rigour  in  the  interpre- 

,«Dp  .ni-i  Nipn'  rnro  is"?  D"iD  nnai  n  iNan®  'ddo  nbnp  -\dd  m^h  D^nDn  wpa  ' 

"  Aiunt  Hebraci,  cum  inter  cetera  scripta  Salomonis,  quae  antiquata  sunt,  nee 
in  memoria  duraverunt,  et  hie  liber  obliterandus  videretur,  eo  quodvanas  assereret 
Dei  creaturas  et  totum  putaret  esse  pro  niliilo  et  cibum  et  potum  et  delicias 
transeuutes  privferret  omnibus :  ea  hoc  uno  capitulo  meruisse  auctoritatem,  ut  in 
divinorum  voluminura  numero  poneretur,  quod  totam  disputationem  suam  et 
omnem  catalogum  hac  quasi  ovax£<^aXaiw(rEi  coarctaverit  et  dixerit  finem  sermonum 
suorum  auditu  esse  promptissimum,  nee  aliquid  in  se  habere  difficile,  ut  scilicet 
Deum  timeamua  et  ejus  praecepta  faciamus. — Hieron.  Comment,  xii.  13. 
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tation  of  Scripture;^  2.  That  they  were  overruled  by  the  positive 
declaration  from  the  seventy-two  elders,  which  is  to  us  of  the 
utmost  importance,  being  a  testimony  anterior  to  the  Christian 
era,  that  Coheleth  is  canonical ;  3.  That  the  objections  against 
it  were  based  upon  apparent  contradictions  and  difficulties  ;  and 
4.  That  these  difficulties  had  been  so  satisfactorily  explained  by 
the  Rabbins  themselves,  that  when  the  apparent  contradictions 
of  the  book  of  Proverbs  were  urged  against  its  canonicity,  the 
satisfactory  solution  of  Coheleth  was  adduced  as  an  instance  to 
caution  against  accepting  contradictions  too  rashly.^ 

Coheleth  is  the  fourth  of  the  (J^')'?''^^  li/DIl)  five  Megilotli^  or 
books,  which  are  read  annually  in  the  synagogue  at  five 
appointed  seasons.  The  reason  for  its  occupying  the  fourth 
position  in  the  present  arrangement  of  the  Hebrew  canon  is, 
that  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  on  which  it  is  read,  is  the  fourth  of 
these  occasions. 

SECTION  III.  —  DESIGN  AND  METHOD  OF  THE  BOOK. 

The  design  of  this  book,  as  has  already  been  intimated  {vide 
supra,  p.  2),  is  to  gather  together  the  desponding  people  of  God 
from  the  various  expediencies  to  which  they  have  resorted,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inexplicahle  difficulties  and  'perplexities  in  the  moral 
government  of  God,  into  the  community  of  the  Lord,  hy  shewing 
them  the  utter  insufficiency  of  all  human  efforts  to  obtain  real 
happiness,  which  cannot  he  secured  hy  wisdom,  pleasure,  industry, 

'  Comp.  Graetz,  Geschichte  der  Juden  iv.,  p.  40,  &c. ;  Jost,  Gescbichte  des 
Judenthums  und  seiner  Secten,  i.,  p.  61,  &c. 

2  The  passage  alluded  to  is  as  follows :  pmo  inn  xt^-id  mih  icpi  •'ben  -iCD  f|Mi 
p^s?'"?  'n3  «Dn  NQSTD  p'nDffiNi  p''3"5>  "ixb  rbrrp  iqd  nnw  imia:!  «b  rra  'aDm  m  n«  m ;  and 
also  the  hook  of  Proverbs,  they  [the  wise  men]  wanted  to  declare  apocryphal, 
because  there  are  statements  in  it  contradicting  each  other.  And  why  did  they  not 
declare  it  apocryphal?  They  said,  the  hook  of  Coheleth  was  not  [declai'ed 
apocryphal],  because  we  have  examined  it  and  found  its  meaning ;  let  us  therefore 
here  [the  Book  of  Proverbs]  also  examine  more  closely,  Shahhath  30,  b.  Preston 
(Comment,  on  Eccles.,  p.  75),  in  citing  this  passage,  has  omitted  the  word  i^b, 
and  therefore  mistranslated  the  whole ;  he  has  also  given  a  wrong  reference  to 
it,  viz.,  Mishna,  Shabbas,  eh.  x.  Plumptre  (in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
art.  Ecclesiastes,  p.  473)  quotes  it  from  Preston,  with  these  errors  uncorrected. 
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loeahh,  &c.,  hut  consists  in  the  calm  enjoyment  of  Ufe^  in  the  resig- 
nation to  the  dealings  of  Providence^  in  the  service  of  God^  and  in 
the  helief  in  a  future  state  of  retribution^  when  all  the  mysteries 
in  the  present  course  of  the  world  shall  he  solved. 

The  method  which  the  sacred  writer  adopts  to  carry  out  this 
design  is  most  striking  and  effective.  Instead  of  Avriting  an 
elaborate  metaphysical  disquisition,  logically  analysing  and 
refuting,  or  denouncing,  ex  cathedra^  the  various  systems  of 
happiness  which  the  different  orders  of  minds  and  temperaments 
had  constructed  for  themselves,  Solomon  is  introduced  as  recount- 
ing his  painful  experience  in  all  these  attempts.  Thus  by  laying 
open,  as  it  were,  to  the  gaze  of  the  people  the  struggles  of  a  man 
of  like  feelings  with  themselves,  who  could  fully  sympathise  with 
all  their  difficulties,  having  passed  through  them  himself,  and 
found  the  true  clue  to  their  solution,  the  sacred  writer  carries  out 
his  design  far  more  touchingly  and  effectively  than  an  Aristo- 
telian treatise,  or  the  Mount  Ebal  curses  upon  the  heads  of  the 
people,  would  have  done. 

The  book  consists  of  a  Prologue^four  sections .^  and  an  Epilogue: 
the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  are  distinguished  by  their  beginning 
with  the  same  phrase  (i.  1 ;  xii.  8),  ending  with  two  marked 
sentences  (i.  11 ;  xii.  14),  and  embodying  the  grand  problem  and 
solution  proposed  by  Coheleth ;  whilst  the  four  sections  are  indi- 
cated by  the  recurrence  of  the  same  formula,  giving  the  result  of 
each  experiment  or  examination  of  particular  efforts  to  obtain 
real  happiness  for  the  craving  soul  (ii.  26 ;  v.  19 ;  and  viii.  15). 

The  Prologue  —  i.  2-11 — gives  the  theme  or  problem  of 
the  disquisition.  Assuming  that  tJiere  is  no  hereafter^  that  the 
longing  soul  is  to  be  satisfied  with  the  things  here^  Coheleth 
declares  that  all  human  efforts  to  this  effect  are  utterly  vain  (2) 
and  fruitless  (3) ;  that  conscious  man  is  more  deplorable  than 
unconscious  nature :  he  must  speedily  quit  this  life,  whilst  the 
earth  abides  for  ever  (4) ;  the  objects  of  nature  depart  and  retrace 
their  course  again,  but  man  vanishes  and  is  for  ever  forgotten 
(5-11). 
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The  FIRST  SECTION — i.ll-ii.  26 — records  the  failure  of  different 
experiments  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  soul  with  temporal 
things,  thus  corroborating  the  allegation  in  the  Prologue,  and 
also  shewing  what  their  disappointment  from  this  point  of  view 
led  to.  Coheleth,  with  all  the  resources  of  a  monarch  at  his 
command  (12),  applied  himself  assiduously  to  discover,  by  the  aid 
of  wisdom^  the  nature  of  earthly  pursuits  (13),  and  found  that 
they  were  all  fruitless  (14),  since  they  could  not  rectify  destinies 
(15).  Keflecting,  therefore,  upon  the  large  amount  of  wisdom  he 
had  acquired  (16),  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  all  useless 
(17),  as  the  accumulation  of  it  only  increased  his  sorrow  and  pain 
(18).  He  then  resolved  to  Xyj  ])leasure^  to  see  whether  it  would 
yield  the  desired  happiness,  but  found  that  this  too  was  vain 
(ii.  1),  and  hence  denounced  it  (2) ;  for,  having  procured  every 
imaginable  pleasure  (3-10),  he  found  that  it  was  utterly  insuffi- 
cient to  impart  lasting  good  (11).  Whereupon  he  compared 
wisdom  with  pleasure  (12),  and  though  he  saw  the  former  had  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  latter  (13,  14,  a.),  yet  he  also  saw 
that  it  does  not  exempt  its  possessor  from  death  and  oblivion, 
but  that  the  wise  and  the  fool  must  both  alike  die  and  be  for- 
gotten (14,  b. -16).  This  made  him  hate  both  life  and  the 
possessions  which,  though  acquired  by  industry  and  wisdom, 
he  must  leave  to  another,  who  may  be  a  reckless  fool  (17-21), 
convincing  him  that  man  has  nothing  from  his  toil  but  wearisome 
days  and  sleepless  nights  (22,  23)  ;  that  there  is,  therefore, 
nothing  left  for  man  but  to  enjoy  himself  (24,  a)  ;  yet  this,  too, 
he  found  was  not  in  the  power  of  man  (24,  b.  25),  God  gives  this 
power  to  the  righteous  and  withholds  it  from  the  wicked,  and 
that  it  is,  after  all,  transitory  (26). 

The  SECOND  SECTION — iii.  l.-v.  19.  —  Having  shewn  in  the 
preceding  section  that  neither  wisdom  nor  pleasure  can  ensure 
lasting  good  for  man,  Coheleth  now  shews  that  industry  is  also 
unable  to  secure  it. 

All  the  events  of  life  are  permanently  fiked  (iii.  1-8),  and 
hence  the  fruitlessness  of  human  labour  (9).      God  has  indeed 
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prescribed  bounds  to  man's  employment,  in  harmony  with  this 
fixed  order  of  things,  but  man  through  his  ignorance  often  mis- 
takes it  (10, 11),  thus  again  shewing  that  there  is  nothing  left  for 
man  but  the  enjoyment  of  the  things  of  this  world  in  his  posses- 
sion, being  tlie  gift  of  God  to  the  righteous  (12,  13).  The  cause 
of  this  immutable  arrangement  in  the  events  of  life  is,  that  man 
may  fear  God,  and  feel  that  it  is  He  who  orders  all  things  (14,  15). 
The  apparent  success  of  wickedness  (16)  does  not  militate  against 
this  conclusion,  since  there  is  a  fixed  day  for  righteous  retribu- 
tion (17);  but  even  if,  as  is  affirmed,  all  terminates  Aere,  and 
man  and  beast  have  the  same  destiny  (18-21),  this  shows  all  the 
niore  clearly  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  man  but  to  enjoy  life, 
since  this  is  his  only  portion  (22).  The  state  of  suffering  (iv.  1), 
however,  according  to  this  view,  becomes  desperate,  and  death, 
and  not  to  have  been  born  at  all,  are  preferable  to  life  (2,  3). 
The  exertions  made,  in  spite  of  the  prescribed  order  of  things, 
either  arise  from  jealousy  (4),  and  fail  in  their  end  (5,  6),  or  are 
prompted  by  avarice  (7,  8j,  and  defeat  themselves  (9-16).  Since 
all  things  are  thus  under  the  control  of  an  Omnipotent  God,  we 
ought  to  serve  him  acceptably  (17 -v.  6),  trust  to  his  protection 
under  oppression  (7,  8),  remember  that  the  rich  oppressor,  after 
all,  has  not  even  the  comfort  of  the  poor  labourer  (9-11),  and 
that  he  often  brings  misery  upon  his  children  and  himself 
(12-16j.  These  considerations,  therefore,  again  shew  that  there 
is  nothing  left  for  man  but  to  enjoy  life  the  few  years  of  his 
existence,  being  the  gift  of  God  (17-19). 

The  THIRD  SECTION  —  vi.  1  -  viii.  15.  —  Riches  comes  now 
under  review,  and  it,  too,  is  shewn  to  be  utterly  unable  to  secure 
real  happiness  (vi.  1  -  9),  since  the  rich  man  can  neither  overrule 
the  order  of  Providence  (10),  nor  know  what  will  conduce  to  his 
well-being  (11,  12).  And  lastly,  j^rwcZence,  or  Avhat  is  generally 
called  common  sense,  is  examined  and  shewn  to  be  as  unsatisfac- 
tory as  all  the  preceding  experiments.  Coheleth  thought  that  to 
live  so  as  to  leave  a  good  name  (vi.  1  -  4) ;  to  listen  to  merited 
rebuke  (5  -  9)  ;  not  to  indulge  in  a  repining  spirit,  but  to  submit 
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to  God's  Providence  (10-14);  to  be  temperate  in  religions 
matters  (15-20);  not  to  pry  into  everybody's  opinions  (21,  22) — 
lessons  of  prudence  or  common  sense,  higher  wisdom  being 
unattainable  (23,  24) ;  to  submit  to  the  powers  that  be,  even 
under  oppression,  believing  that  the  mightiest  tyrant  will  ulti- 
mately be  punished  (viii.  1-9),  and  that,  though  righteous  retri- 
bution is  sometimes  withheld  (10),  which,  indeed,  is  the  cause  of 
increased  wickedness  (11),  yet  that  God  will  eventually  admi- 
nister rewards  and  punishments  (12,  13),  that  this  would  satisfy 
him  during  the  few  years  of  his  life.  But  as  this  did  not  account 
for  the  melancholy  fact  that  the  fortunes  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  are  often  reversed  all  their  life-time^  this  common  senee 
view  of  life  too  proved  vain  (14) ;  and  Coheleth  therefore  recurs 
to  his  repeated  conclusion,  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  man  but 
to  enjoy  the  things  of  this  life  (15). 

The  FOURTH  SECTION  —  viii.  15-xii.  7.  —  To  shew  more 
strikingly  the  force  of  his  final  conclusion,  submitted  at  the  end 
of  this  section,  Coheleth  gives  first  a  resume  of  the  investigations 
contained  in  the  preceding  sections.  Having  found  that  it  is 
impossible  to  fathom  the  work  of  God  by  wisdom  (viii.  16,  17) ; 
that  even  the  righteous  and  the  wise  are  subject  to  this  inscru- 
table Providence,  just  as  the  wicked  (ix.  1,  2) ;  that  all  must 
alike  die  and  be  forgotten  (3-5),  and  that  they  have  no  more 
participation  in  what  takes  place  here  (6) ;  that  we  are  therefore 
to  indulge  in  pleasures  here  while  we  can,  since  there  is  no 
hereafter  (7-10) ;  that  success  does  not  always  attend  the  strong 
and  the  skilful  (11,  12)  ;  and  that  wisdom,  though  decidedly 
advantageous  in  many  respects,  is  often  despised  and  counteracted 
by  folly  (13  -  X.  3) ;  that  we  are  to  be  patient  under  sufferings 
from  rulers  (4),  who  by  virtue  of  their  power  frequency  pervert 
the  order  of  things  (5-7),  since  violent  opposition  may  only  tend 
to  increase  our  sufferings  (8-11) ;  that  the  exercise  of  prudence  in 
the  affairs  of  life  will  be  more  advantageous  than  folly  (12-20)  ; 
that  we  are  to  be  charitable,  though  the  recipients  of  our  bene- 
volence appear  ungrateful,  since  they  may  after  all  requite  us 
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(xi.  1,  2) ;  that  we  are  always  to  be  at  our  work,  and  not  be 
deterred  by  imaginary  failures,  since  we  know  not  which  of  our 
efforts  may  prove  successful  (3-6),  and  thus  make  life  as  agree- 
able as  we  can  (7),  for  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  this  is 
the  only  scene  of  enjoyment ;  that  the  future  is  all  vanity  (8) : 
but  as  this  too  did  not  satisfy  the  craving  of  the  soul,  Coheleth  at 
last  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  enjoyment  of  this  life^  together 
with  a  belief  in  a  future  judgment^  will  secure  real  happiness  for 
man  (9, 10),  and  that  ice  are  therefore  to  live  from  our  early  youth 
in  the  fear  of  God  and  of  a  final  judgment^  when  all  that  is 
perplexing  now  shall  be  rectified  (xii.  1-7). 

.  The  Epilogue — xii.  8-12. — Thus  all  human  efforts  to  obtain 
real  happiness  are  vain  (xii.  8) ;  this  is  the  experience  of  the 
wisest  and  most  painstaking  Coheleth  (9,  10)  ;  the  Sacred 
Writings  alone  are  the  way  to  it  (11,  12) ;  there  is  a  righteous 
Judge,  wlio  marks,  and  will  in  the  great  day  of  judgment  judge, 
everything  we  do ;  we  must  therefore  fear  Him,  and  keep  His 
commandments  (13,  14). 

SECTION  IV.  —  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  BOOK. 

To  understand  more  clearly  the  importance  of  this  book,  and 
the  gap  it  fills  up  in  the  Old  Testament  lessons,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary briefly  to  examine  the  state  of  things  to  which  the  doctrine 
of  temporal  retribution  had  in  the  course  of  time  given  rise. 
Only  those  who  have  a  special  cause  to  plead  will  deny  that  the 
principle  of  virtue  and  vice  being  visibly  rewarded  on  earth  is 
enunciated,  wherever  the  subject  of  righteousness  and  wickedness 
is  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament.  God  declares,  at  the  very 
giving  of  the  Law,  that  he  will  shew  mercy  to  thousands  of 
those  who  love  Him  and  keep  His  commandments,  and  visit  the 
iniquity  of  those  who  hate  Him  to  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion (Exod.  XX.  5,  6) ;  that  they  who  honour  their  parents  shall 
be  blessed  with  long  life  {Ihid.  12).  The  whole  of  the 
twenty-sixth  chapter  of  Leviticus  and  the  twenty-eighth  chapter 
of  Deuteronomy  are  replete  with  promises  of  earthly  blessings  to 
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those  who  will  walk  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  threatenings  of 
temporal  afflictions  upon  those  who  shall  transgress  His  law. 
The  faithful  fulfilment  of  these  promises  and  threatenings,  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  Jewish  history,  convinced  every  Israelite 
that  "  God  judgeth  the  righteous,  and  God  is  angry  with  the 
wicked  every  day^''  and  afforded  a  source  of  consolation  to  which 
the  righteous  resorted  when  the  power  of  the  wicked  threatened 
destruction  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  13  —  16;  xxvi.  23;  Ps.  vii. ;  ix.). 
When  David,  therefore,  received  the  calamitous  tidings  that 
Saul  in  a  malicious  freak  had  caused  eighty-five  priests  to  be 
killed,  and  that  his  own  life  was  in  imminent  danger,  he 
addressed  the  mighty  tyrant  in  the  full  assurance  of  this 
righteous  retribution ; 

"  Why  gloriest  thou,  hero,  in  wickedness  ? 

The  favour  of  God  endureth  for  ever. 

Thy  tongue  deviseth  mischief 

Like  a  sharp  razor,  thou  mischief-maker ! 

Thou  lovest  evil  more  than  good, 

Lying  more  than  speaking  uprightly. 

Thou  lovest  all  sorts  of  destruction,  deceitful  tongue  ! 

God  shall  therefore  smite  thee  down  for  ever. 

He  will  seize  thee,  and  snatch  thee  out  of  the  tent, 

And  root  thee  out  of  the  living  land. 

The  righteous  shall  see  it  and  fear, 

And  they  shall  laugh  over  him  — 
'  See  there  the  man  who  made  not  God  his  bulwark, 

And  trusted  in   the   multitude  of   his  riches,  strengtiiened  himself 
in  his  wickedness ;' 

But  I  am  as  a  green  olive  tree  in  the  house  of  God ; 

I  trust  in  the  favour  of  God  for  ever  and  ever ; 

I  will  praise  Thee,  because  thou  hast  executed  it. 

And  hope  in  Thy  name,  because  it  is  good  before  thy  saints." 

Ps.  lii. 

Like  a  net  of  fine  threads  is  this  doctrine  spread  over  the  entire 
Old  Testament  (compare  Psalms  xvii.  1,  2;  xxvi,  1,  2;  xxviii. 
1-3;  XXXV.;  liv.  7-9  ;  Iv.  20-24;  xc. ;  cxii.;  cxxv.  3;  cxxvii. ; 
cxl. ;  cxli.  10  ;  Prov.  x.  6  ;  xi.  5  -  8.  19  ;  xii.  7 ;  Hag.  ii.  15  -  20 ; 
Zech.  i.  2  -6  ;  viii.  9-17;  Malachi  ii.  17).  It  is  also  propounded 
in  the  New  Testament.     Thus  our  Saviour  says,  in  his  sermon 
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on  the  Mount,  ^'  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the 
earth  "  (Matt.  v.  5)  ;  and  declares  that  "  every  one  that  hath 
forsaken  houses,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or 
wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  for  my  name's  sake,  shall "  not  only 
"  inherit  everlasting  life,"  but  shall  receive  "  an  hundredfold  here 
in  this  life  "  (comp.  Matt.  xix.  29,  with  Mark  x.  29,  30 ;  Luke 
xviii.  29,  30). 

But  whilst  provision  was  made  in  the  New  Testament  against 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the  mysterious  inequalities  in  the 
distribution  of  the  fortunes  of  man  by  the  removal  of  the 
boundary  line  between  the  world  that  is  now  and  the  world  that 
is  to  come,  and  the  extension  of  the  sphere  of  retribution,  thus 
affording  transcendent  consolation  to  the  suffering  saint,  in  the 
face  of  the  prosperous  sinner,  and  enabling  him  to  say, "  Sorrow- 
ful, yet  alway  rejoicing ;  poor,  yet  making  many  rich ;  having 
nothing,  yet  possessing  all  things  "  (2  Cor.  vi.  10)  ;  "  I  have 
learned,  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content"  (Phil, 
iv.  11)  ;  "  for  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us  " 
(Kom.  viii.  18)  :  the  Old  Testament,  by  limiting  the  bar  of 
judgment  to  this  side  of  the  grave,  yielded  no  explanation  of,  or 
succour  under,  the  distracting  sight  of  the  righteous  suffering 
all  their  life^  and  then  dying  for  their  righteousness,  and  the 
wicked  prospering  and  prolonging  their  days  through  their 
wickedness. 

Such   a    bewildering   state   of  things,    as   permitted   by   an 

inscrutable  Providence,  frequently  engendered  jealousy,  anger, 

malice,  and  revenge  on  the  part  of  the  righteous,  who,  in  despair, 

were  alternately  ready  to  join  issue  with,  or  to  rise  against,  the 

wicked.     It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  Psalm  xxxvii. 

was  written  — 

"  Be  not  inflamed  against  the  wicked, 
Be  not  envious  at  the  evil-doers, 
For  soon  shall  they  be  cut  down  as  the  grass, 
And  wither  as  the  gieen  herbage. 
Trust  in  Jehovah  and  do  good. 
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Rest  quietly  in  the  land,  and  cherish  truth, 

And  delight  in  Jehovah, 

And  He  shall  grant  thee  thy  heart's  desire. 

Roll  thy  cause  upon  Jehovah, 

And  trust  in  Him,  He  will  accomplish  it, 

And  shall  display  thy  righteousness  as  the  light, 

And  thy  justice  as  the  noon-day. 

Be  silent  before  Jehovah,  and  wait  on  Him, 

Be  not  inflamed  against  the  successful  in  his  course. 

Against  the  man  who  practiseth  deceit. 

Abstain  from  anger,  and  leave  wrath, 

Be  not  inflamed,  so  that  thou  also  dost  evil; 

For  evil-doers  shall  be  cut  ofi', 

And  they  that  wait  on  Jehovah,  they  shall  possess  the  land. 

Only  a  little  longer,  and  the  wicked  is  no  more, 

And  thou  shalt  search  in  his  place,  but  he  will  be  gone ; 

While  the  meek  shall  possess  the  land. 

And  delight  in  great  peace. 

Let  the  wicked  plot  against  the  righteous, 

And  gnash  upon  him  with  his  teeth ; 

The  Lord  shall  laugh  at  him, 

For  he  seeth  that  his  day  is  coming. 

Let  the  wicked  draw  the  sword,  and  stretch  their  bow. 

To  cut  down  the  poor  and  the  needy. 

To  murder  the  upright  in  conduct ; 

Their  sword  shall  enter  into  their  own  hearts. 

And  their  bows  shall  be  broken. 

Better  the  little  of  a  righteous  man. 

Than  the  abundance  of  many  wicked. 

For  the  arms  of  the  wicked  shall  be  broken. 

But  Jehovah  upholdeth  the  righteous. 

Jehovah  knoweth  the  days  of  the  pious, 

And  their  inheritance  shall  be  for  ever ; 

They  shall  not  be  ashamed  in  the  time  of  distress, 

And  in  the  days  of  famine  they  shall  be  satisfied. 

But  the  wicked  shall  perish. 

And  the  enemies  of  Jehovah    shall  vanish   like   the    excellency 

of  pastures ; 
They  shall  vanish  in  smoke. 
The  wicked  borroweth  and  repayeth  not. 
But  the  righteous  is  merciful  and  giveth; 
For  the  blessed  of  Him  shall  inherit  the  land. 
And  the  cursed  of  Him  shall  be  cut  off. 
By  Jehovah  are  the  steps  of  this  man  fixed, 
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And  He  delightetli  in  his  way ; 

Though  he  stumble,  he  shall  not  fall, 

For  Jehovah  supporteth  his  hand. 

1  have  been  young  and  am  grown  old, 

And  never  have  I  seen  the  righteous  forsaken, 

Or  his  seed  begging  bread ; 

Every  day  he  is  merciful  and  lendetli. 

And  his  seed  must  be  blessed. 

"  Depart  from  evil  and  do  good, 
And  ever  rest  quietly  ; 
For  Jehovah  loveth  righteousness 
And  forsaketh  not  his  saints, 
They  are  always  preserved ; 

But  the  seed  of  the  wicked  are  cut  off.  t 

The  righteous  shall  possess  the  land, 
And  shall  dwell  therein  for  ever. 
The  mouth  of  the  righteous  speaketh  wisdom, 
And  his  tongue  uttereth  justice. 
The  law  of  his  God  is  in  his  heart. 
His  steps  shall  not  totter. 
The  wicked  lurketh  for  the  righteous. 
And  seeketh  to  slay  him  ; 
Jehovah  leaveth  him  not  in  his  hand, 
Condemnetb  him  not  when  he  is  judged. 
Wait  upon  Jehovah,  and  heed  His  way, 
And  He  shall  raise  thee  to  the  heritage  of  the  land. 
Thou  shalt  see  the  destruction  of  the  wicked ; 
1,  too,  saw  a  wicked  man,  overbearing. 
And  spreading  as  a  green,  deep-rooted  tree, 
Yet  he  disappeared,  and  lo !    he  was  no  more. 
And  I  searched  for  him  but  he  could  not  be  found. 
Mark  the  pious,  and  behold  the  upright. 
For  there  is  a  future  for  the  man  of  peace. 
While  the  impious  are  destroyed  together, 
The  future  of  the  wicked  is  cut  off. 
And  the  salvation  of  the  righteous  is  from  .lehovah, 
Their  strength  in  time  of  distress; 
And  Jehovah  helpeth  them  and  delivereth  them. 
He  delivereth  them  from  the  wicked,  and  saveth  them, 
For  they  trust  in  him." 

Since,  however,  this  Psahn,  as  well  as  Psalms  xlix.  and  Ixxiii., 
called  forth  by  similar  circumstances,  endeavour  to  console  the 
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distressed,  and  allay  the  prevailing  scepticism  in  the  moral 
government  of  God,  by  assuring  the  people  that  this  contrariety 
of  fortunes  is  only  temporary^  and  that  the  righteous  shall  ulti- 
mately prosper  and  prolong  their  days  upon  the  earthy  and  the 
wicked  shall  suddenly  be  cut  off  in  great  misery,  thus  keeping 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  present  reward  and  punishment; 
they  leave  the  main  difficulty  unsolved.  Hence  the  recurrence 
of  this  perplexity  passing  over  almost  into  despair,  when  these 
reassurances  and  consolations  were  not  realised  by  experience, 
and  when,  moreover,  the  sufferers,  however  conscious  of  their 
innocence,  were  looked  upon  as  rejected  of  God,  in  consequence 
of  some  secret  guilt.  The  book  of  Job,  which  has  so  successfully 
combated  the  latter  notion,  shewing  that  the  afflictions  of  the 
righteous  are  not  always  a  proper  test  of  sin  committed,  only 
confirmed  the  old  opinion  that  the  righteous  are  visibly  rewarded 
here,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  their  calamities  as  transitory,  and 
Job  himself  as  restored  to  double  his  original  happiness  in  this 
life. 

After  the  Babylonian  captivity,  when  the  political  affairs  of 
the  nation  were  such  as  to  render  the  disparity  of  the  destinies  of 
men  and  their  moral  life  still  more  striking,  the  people  began  to 
arraign  the  character  of  God  — 

"  Every  one  that  doeth  evil 
Is  good  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,  and  he  deh'ghteth  in  them, 
Or  where  is  the  God  of  justice  ?"  —  Mai.  ii   17. 

"  It  is  vain  to  serve  God, 
And  what  profit  is  it  that  we  keep  his  ordinance. 
And  that  we  walk  mournfully  before  Jehovah  of  Hosts  ? 
For  now  we  pronounce  the  proud  happy  ; 
They  also  that  work  wickedness  are  built  up ; 
They  even  tempt  God,  yet  they  are  delivered." — Ibid.  iii.  17.  18. 

Awful  as  this  language  appears,  it  had  by  no  means  reached 
its  climax.  The  inheritance  of  the  Lord,  which  was  to  be  the 
praise  and  the  ruler  of  all  the  earth,  was  now  reduced  and 
degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  province  by  the  Persians ;  her 
inhabitants,  to  whom  the  idea  of  bondage  was  most  revolting 
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(comp.  Matt.  xxii.  17,  with  John  viii.  33),  were  groaning  under 
tlie  extortions  and  tyranny  of  satraps  5  her  seats  of  justice  were 
filled  with  most  unprincipled  and  wicked  men  (Coheleth  iii.  16) ; 
might  became  right,  and  the  impunity  and  success  with  which 
wickedness  was  practised  swelled  most  alarmingly  the  ranks  of 
the  wicked  {Ihid.  viii.  10,  11). 

Under  these  circumstances,  when '  the  old  cherished  faith  in 
temporal  retribution  was  utterly  subverted  by  the  melancholy 
experience  of  the  reversion  of  destinies ;  when  the  diversified 
minds  of  the  desponding  people,  released  from  the  terrors  of  the 
Law,  began  to  import  as  well  as  to  construct  philosophic  systems 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  their  minds  {Ihid.  xii.  12),  and  to  resort 
to  various  other  experiments  to  obtain  happiness,  the  paramount 
importance  of  a  book  which  opens  a  new  bar  of  judgment  in  the 
world  to  come,  when  all  present  irregularities  shall  be  rectified 
by  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  dead,  will  at  once  be  obvious. 

SECTION  V. —  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  EXEGESIS  OF  THE  BOOK. 

Few  books  in  the  Bible  have  given  rise  to  greater  diversities 
of  opinion  than  Coheleth.  80  conflicting  were  the  views  about 
it  up  to  his  time,  that  Luther  remarked,  "  difficult  as  this  book 
is,  it  is  almost  more  difficult  to  clear  the  author  of  the  visionary 
fancies  palmed  upon  him  by  his  numerous  commentators,  than 
to  develop  his  meaning."  What  would  this  sagacious  reformer 
have  said,  if  he  could  have  forseen  the  countless  speculations  of 
which  it  has  been  the  subject  for  the  last  three  hundred  years? 
A  complete  history  of  the  interpretation  of  this  book  would  of 
itself  form  a  large  folio.  Our  object,  therefore,  in  this  sketchy  is 
simply  to  give  the  leading  and  most  striking  views  which  Jews 
and  Christians,  in  different  ages,  have  formed  of  Coheleth. 

A.  Jewish  Expositions. 
217,   B.C.  —  50,   A.D.  —  The   Apocryphal  book   called   "the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon"  ^  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  regarded  as 

'  The  age  of  this  book  is  a  poiut  of  prreat  contention  ;  the  above  figures  shew 
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the  first  comment  upon  Coheleth,  inasmuch  as  it  imitatively 
combats  the  same  errors.  The  evils  which  were  occasioned  by 
the  absence  of  retributive  justice,  and  which  had  called  forth 
Coheleth,  became  more  general  and  formidable  with  the  pro- 
longed and  increased  sufferings  of  the  people,  and  hence  gave 
rise  also  to  the  book  of  Wisdom,  To  invest  its  solemn  warnings 
and  salutary  lessons  with  greater  weight,  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Wisdom  personates  Solomon,  and  both  imitates  and  quotes  the 
very  language  of  Coheleth,  which  for  similar  reasons  was  also 
ascribed  to  this  wise  monarch. 

Having  shewn,  in  the  first  chapter,  that  sin  separates  man 
from  God,  and  renders  him  unfit  for  the  acquisition  of  wisdom, 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  introduces,  in  the  second 
chapter,  the  wicked  as  declaring  their  own  views  of  the  life  and 
destiny  of  man  (1-9). 

THE  BOOK  OF  WISDOM.  COHELETH. 

ii.  1.  For  those  who  do  not  judge  Not  many  are  the  days  of  his  life 
aright  speak  among  themselves  thus:  (v.  19) ;  all  his  days  he  eats  in  dark- 
Short  and  gloomy  is  our  life,  and  ness,  and  has  much  trouble  and 
there  is  no  remedy  in  the  death  of  a  grief  and  anger  (v.  16);  no  one  has 
man;  and  no  one  is  known  to  have  power  over  the  day  of  death  (viii.  8); 
returned  from  Hades.  no    one    can    release    from    Hades 

(iii.  22). 

2.  For  we  are  horn  by  chance,  and  For  man  is  chance  (iii.  19),  and 

after  it  we  shall   be  as  if  we  had  after  it   he  goes  to   the  dead,  i.e., 

never  existed ;  for  the  breath  in  our  to  oblivion  (ix.  8) ;  the  death  of  man 

nostrils  is  smoke,  and  thought  is  a  and    beast  is  the  same,   and  both 

spark  in  the  beating  of  our  heart.  have    the    same    breath    or    spirit 

(iii.  19). 

the  two  extremes  of  the  hypotheses  about  it.  As  it  is  beyond  our  range  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  upon  this  subject,  we  refer  to  Calmet's  Preface  to  this  book, 
given  by  Arnold  in  his  commentary  upon  the  apocryphal  books,  being  a  con- 
tinuation of  Patrick  and  Lowth's  commentary  on  the  Bible ;  Kitto,  Cyclop.  Bib. 
Lit.,  art.  Wisdom  of  Solomon;  De  Wette,  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Test.,  §  314; 
Ewald,  Geschicbte  des  Volkes  Israel,  iv.,  p.  554  ;  Graetz,  Gescbicbte  der  Juden, 
iii.,  pp.  315,  493 ;  Jost,  Geschicbte  des  Judentliums,  i.,  p.  376,  (fee. ;  Herzfeld, 
Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  ii.,  p.  75  ;  Grimm,  Das  Buch  der  Weisbeit,  Kurz- 
gefasstes  Exegetisches  Handbuch  zu  den  Apocryphen  des  Alten  Test,  sechste 
Lieferung,  p.  32,  &c. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  WISDOM. 

3.  When  extinguished,  the  body 
turns  into  dust,  and  the  spirit 
vanishes  like  the  subtle  air. 

4.  And  our  name  is  forgotten  in 
time,  and  no  one  remembers  our 
works ;  and  our  life  passes  away 
like  the  residue  of  a  cloud,  and  is 
dispersed  like  a  mist  driven  away  by 
the  beams  of  the  sun,  and  crushed 
by  the  heat  thereof. 

5.  For  our  life  is  a  passing  shadow, 
and  there  is  no  returning  of  our  end; 
for  it  is  closed,  and  no  one  returns. 

6.  Come,  then,  let  us  enjoy  present 
pleasures,  and  diligently  use  the 
world  while  young. 


7.  Let  us  fill  ourselves  with  costly 
wine  and  perfumes,  let  ]ao  flower  of 
the  spring  escape  us. 

8.  Let  us  crown  ourselves  with 
rose  buds  before  they  wither. 

9.  Let  none  of  us  be  without  his 
share  of  voluptuousness;  let  us  leave 
everywhere  tokens  of  our  joyfulness, 
for  this  is  our  portion,  and  this  our 
lot. 


COHELETH. 

Man,  like  beast,  is  of  the  dust,  and 
turns  into  dust;  his  spirit  vanishes 
away  like  the  beast's  (iii.  20,  21). 

Their  name  is  forgotten  (ix.  5), 
there  is  no  remembrance  of  those 
who  passed  away  (i.  11). 


When  man  departs  he  returns  no 
more  (see  comment,  on  i.  11). 

Go  eat  thy  bread  with  joy,  and 
drink  thy  wine  with  a  cheerful 
heart  (ix.  16) ;  rejoice,  young  man, 
while  young,  and  let  thy  heart  cheer 
thee  in  the  days  of  thine  early  life 
(xi.  9). 

Let  thy  garments  at  all  times  be 
white,  and  let  no  perfume  be  lacking 
upon  thy  head  (ix.  8). 


I  did  not  keep  back  my  heart  from 
any  pleasure,  this  was  to  be  my 
portion  from  all  my  toil  (ii.  10) ; 
there  is  nothing  better  for  man  than 
to  rejoice  in  his  works,  for  this  is  his 
portion  (iii.  22;  corap.  also  ix.  17, 
and  ix.  9). 


Those  who  assert  that  the  book  of  Wisdom  was  written  either 
to  oppose  the  erroneous  sentiments  expressed  in  Coheleth,  or  to 
supplement  and  vindicate  its  misunderstood  passages/  have  failed 
to  see  that  both  books  owe  their  origin  to  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  combat  the  same  errors.^ 


'  Augusti,  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Test.,  p.  249  ;  Schmidt,  Salome's  Prediger 
oder  Koheletlis  Lehren,  p.  71,  note. 

2  Comp.  Grimm,  Introduction  to  his  Comment,  on  the  Book  of  Wisdom, 
p.  29,  &c. 
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300,  B.C.  —  550,  A.D.  —  The  exact  age  of  the  Midrashic  lite- 
rature upon  Coheleth  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  When  the 
prophetic  fire  began  to  be  extinguished,  and  the  voice  of  the 
prophets  was  gradually  dying  away,  a  number  of  God-fearing 
teachers  arose,  who,  by  their  instruction,  encouragement,  and 
solemn  admonitions,  rooted  and  builded  up  the  people  in  their 
most  holy  faith.  As  the  Bible  formed  the  central  point,  around 
which  their  legends,  sermons,  lectures,  discussions,  investiga- 
tions, &c.,  clustered,  a  homiletico-exegetical  literature  was,  in  the 
course  of  time,  developed,  called  Midrash  (ti^llQ^) ,  which  became 
as  mysterious  in  its  gigantic  dimensions,  as  it  is  in  its  origin. 
Starting  with  the  conviction  that  all  sciences,  as  well  as  the 
requirements  of  man  for  time  and  eternity,  are  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  that  every  repetition,  figure,  parallelism,  synonym, 
word,  letter,  nay  the  very  shape  and  ornaments  of  the  letter,  or 
titles,  must  have  some  recondite  meaning,  "just  as  every  fibre  of 
a  fly's  wing,  or  an  ant's  foot,  has  its  peculiar  significance,"  the 
text  was  explained  in  a  fourfold  manner,  viz.,  1.  IDti^H),  in  a 
simple^  primary^  or  literal ;  2.  ti^ll,  secondary^  liomiletic^  or  spi- 
ritual;  3.  t^l,  allegorical ;  4.  IID,  recondite  or  mysterious  sense^ 
which  was  afterwards  designated  by  the  acrostic  Pardes^  D"T")3, 
transposing  the  "l  and  the  "T. 

The  rules  for  this  exegesis  afforded  as  great  a  facility  for 
introducing  into  the  text,  as  for  deducing  from  it,  any  and  every 
imaginable  conceit.     A  few  of  them  will  suffice  as  a  specimen. 

1.  A  word  is  to  be  explained  both  with  the  preceding  and 
following  words  (VlHi^':'')  V^s"?  V)11  ^I'prS).     Thus,  JlIi|J;^  n_^") 

"i:in  no^!i  iwitz  nn^w  rh^  \b  rrh^  vb  □-ln^<,  and  Sarai\ 

^  TDmn  (from  irni,  to  investigate)  properly  denotes  the  investigation  or  sludy  of 
the  Bible,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned  manner  in  which  it 
was  pursued,  developed  itself  in  the  HDbn  (from  "[Vn,  to  go),  current  laiv,  fixed  rule 
of  life,  also  called  NTOnffl  (from  3?tD®,  to  hear),  what  was  heard  or  accepted,  and 
vnyrt,  Chaldee,  m^x,  ivhat  luas  said,  without  having  the  authority  of  a  law,  i.e., 
free  exposition,  homilies,  moral  sayings  and  legends.  It  is  the  collection  of  the 
latter  development  {i.e.,  of  the  homilies  and  legends)  which  is  now  called  a.m?D, 
or  m:n  \r-nn. 
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Abraham's  icife^  hare  him  no  children;  and  she  had  an  handmaid^ 
an  Egyptian^  whose  name  icas  Hagar  (Gen.  xvi.  1),  is  explained 
first,  and  Sarai^  Ahrahani's  wife^  hare  no  children  to  him  and  to 
herself  (H?*)  v>\  5  and  then  again,  to  him  {{.  e.,  Abraham)  and  to 
her  (i.  e.,  Sarai)  there  was  an  handmaid  (pH^p  r]j]  i^). 

2.  Letters  are  to  be  taken  from  one  word  and  joined  to  another, 
or  formed  into  a  new  word  (^>:i;T)11  VS^^CJID")  ]y\')2) ;  thus  Dij^-OP'^ 
i")N^y  ij"l7n^~JlK,  then  ye  shcdl  give  his  inheritance  unto  his 
kinsman  (Numb,  xxvii.  11),  is  explained,  and  ye  shall  give  the 
inheritance  of  his  wife  to  him^  i  e.,  the  husband,  taking  away  the 
1  from  *)ri7nJ ,  and  the  ^  from  ^■)^i^^,  and  forming  the  word  '"h^ 
i.  e.,  \>  "l^<t^  Jnpn^'nSt  OJ^Jn^l,  deducing  therefrom  that  a  man 
inherits  the  property  of  his  wife,  (li^Ii^)  (Baba  Bathra,  iii.  6.) 

3.  Words  containing  the  same  letters  are  exchanged  for  one 
another.     Comp.  mj  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  p.  27. 

4.  The  letters  of  a  word  are  transposed ;  thus  \huVi  our  labour 
(Deut.  XXV.  7),  is  made  to  mean  our  children^  yithV-,  l»y  trans- 
posing the  D  and  the  "?. 

5.  Letters  resembling  each  other  in  sound  or  appearance,  or 
belonging  to  the  same  organ,  are  interchanged ;  accordingly 
^P^l  J^^-?!?  n^liD  r^t^  ^-h'Tm  rrsSrs  is  explained,  the  Law 
which  Moses  has  given  us  is  (r\U)'y^t2i\  the  betrothed  or  WIFE 
of  the  congregation  of  Jacob  (Deut.  xxx.  4),  by  changing  the  1 
in  n^"]^iQ  for  the  ^^,  and  the  ^  for  the  'V. 

6.  Every  letter  of  a"  word  is  reduced  to  its  numerical  value, 
and  the  word  is  explained  by  another  of  the  same  quantity ; 
thus,  from  the  passage.  And  a'l  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  were 
of  one  language  (Gen.  xi.  1),  is  deduced  that  they  all  spoke 
Hebreic^  HH)'^  being  changed  for  its  synonym  \W1^  and  tt^lpll 
5  +  100  +  4  +  300  =  409,  is  substituted  for  its  equivalent  JHIIN^ 
1  +  8  +  400  =  409.  This  rule  is  called  ^^>-|rOQ^:^  =  K'ZDDi:i  = 
ypaju/xareta,  from  ypa/ujixa,  letter^  from  its  bearing  upon  the  letters. 

7.  Every  letter  of  a  word  is  taken  as  an  initial  or  abbreviation 

'  Preston,  not  perceiving  this,  could  not  comprehend  how  the  Eabbins  make 
these  two  numbers  the  same.     Comment,  on  Eccles.,  p.  C9. 
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of  a  word.  Accordingly  the  long  and  costly  tunic  wliicli  Jacob 
made  for  his  beloved  Joseph,  as  an  expression  of  peculiar  fond- 
ness, indicated  the  troubles  into  which  the  Patriarch  plunged  his 
favoured  son,  inasmuch  as  D''D9  (Gen.  xxxiii.  13),  by  tliis  rule  of 
interpretation,  called  |')p"'^ZD'lJ  =  wo^ar^cwn,  from  notariun,  a  short- 
hand-writer, one  who  writes  with  abbreviations,  is  D''"}niD  ")2)''DiD 
D''21''1?3  D''^J<i^pli^''  FotipJiar,  who  imprisoned  Joseph,  and  the 
merchants,  who  bought  and  sold  him  again  as  a  slave. 

8.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  taken  in  their  inverse  order, 
i^j  the  first  letter,  is  expressed  by  n,  the  last  letter  of  the 
alphabet ;  2,  the  second  letter,  by  ti^,  the  last  but  one ;  J)  by  1 ; 
"J  by  p ;  n  by  iJ,  and  so  on.  Accordingly  ^^ti^,  Sheshach,  is 
explained  by  ^12,  Babel  (Jer.  xxv.  26  ;  li.  41) ;  >D|^  2b  by  DHi^S 
(ibid.  li.  1).  This  mode  of  interpretation  is  called  l^HriNt  Athhash, 
thereby  indicating  this  inversion.^ 

Strange  and  arbitrary  as  these  rules  may  appear,  it  will  be 
seen  in  the  sequel  that  they  have  been  followed  by  the  ancient 
translators  of  the  Bible,  and  in  some  of  the  Patristic  commen- 
taries. We  shall  also  see  that  the  overlooking  of  tliis  fact  has 
caused  many  modern  critics  to  regard  the  apparent  discrepancies 
between  the  ancient  versions  and  the  Hebrew  original,  as  owing 
to  different  readings  or  wilful  corruptions  of  the  text  on  the  part 
of  the  Jews,  when,  in  truth,  these  deviations  are  simply  the 
result  of  the  application  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  exegetical 
rules. 

The  Midrashic  view  is,  that  Solomon  wrote  this  book  to  exjpose 
the  emptiness  and  vanity  of  all  worldly  pursuits  and  carnal  grati- 
fications, and  to  shew  that  the  happiness  of  man  consists  in  fearing 

1  When  the  reference  is  omitted  in  the  illustrations  of  the  exegetical  rules, 
the  cited  explanations  will  be  found  in  the  Midrash  Eabba,  or  Midrash  Jalkut, 
upon  the  respective  passages.  For  fuller  information  on  this  ancient  mode  of 
interpretation,  we  must  refer  to  the  excellent  treatises  of  Frankel,  Ueber  den 
Einfluss  der  Palastinischen  Exegese  auf  die  Alexandrinische  Hornieneutik, 
Leipzig,  1851  ;  Programm  zur  Eroffnung  des  jiidisch  —  theologischen  Seminars 
zu  Breslau,  Breslau,  1854;  Hirschfeld,  Die  hagadische  Exegese,  Berlin,  1847; 
Ben-Chananja,  Jahrgang,  i.,  pp.  116  and  237,  &c. 
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God  and  obeying  his  commands.  When  young  and  joyful,  the 
inspired  monarch  composed  songs  ;  when  middle-aged  and  sober, 
he  wrote  wise  proverbs  and  prudential  maxims ;  and  when  old 
and  weary  of  life,  he  described  every  earthly  pleasure  as  vain 
and  empty.*  As  is  frequently  tlie  case,  these  much  misunderstood 
Kabbins  have  given  the  proper  view  of  the  design  of  the  book, 
though  the  nature  of  the  Midrasli  precluded  a  regular  commentary 
upon  Coheleth  in  the  historico-critical  sense  of  the  word. 

1  A.D.  —  It  now  remained  to  be  shewn  how  Solomon,  who  in 
his  old  age  was  seduced  by  his  foreign  wives  to  idolatry,  also 
became  a  preacher  of  righteousness  in  his  old  age.  The  elastic 
rules  of  interpretation,  aided  by  an  oriental  imagination,  soon 
contrived  to  deduce  it  from  the  text.  In  chap,  i.,  verse  12, 
Coheleth  says,  "  I  was  king  over  Israel,"  i.  e,,  "  and  am  no 
morey  Taking  Solomon  to  be  the  author  of  Coheleth,  this 
strange  and  remarkable  assertion  legitimately  leads  to  one  con- 
clusion only,  viz.,  that  there  was  a  period  in  his  life  when  he 
was  dethroned.  Hence  arose  the  legend,  that  when  Solomon, 
elated  with  riclies  and  wisdom,  departed  from  the  ways  of  the 
Lord,  he  was  dethroned  by  Ashmodai,  the  king  of  the  demons, 
and  expelled  from  his  capital  as  an  example  of  the  effects  of  sin. 
It  was  then  that  this  ex-monarch  went  about  the  provinces  and 
towns  of  the  land  of  Israel  mourning  over  his  guilt,  and  saying, 
"  I  am  Coheleth,  whose  name  was  formerly  Solomon,  who  was 
king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem,  bu.t  through  my  sins  have  been 
driven  from  my  throne  and  residence."  Having  thus  confessed 
his  sins,  and  denounced  the  folly  of  attempting  to  find  satisfac- 
tion in  earthly  pleasures,  the  penitent  Solomon  was  in  his  old 
age  reinstated  in  the  possession  of  his  kingdom,  where  he  died, 
at  peace  with  God  and  man.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
view  is,  at  least^  as  old  as  the  Christian  era,  being  found  in  the 
earliest  Jewish  traditions.^ 

mv  '2-1  nb  'n'^rn  nbnp  -[D  nnwi  '"^co  -p  inMi  nbnn  3n3  CTcn  vto  -yon  ]n:v  'n  i 
'3in  m  w'Tin  n^T  noix  ^'p^^^  "'^'3  '"'2''  ■>'3im  bn;n  -rai  nn  -toim  yiz  m«cD  pN  "pio 
•3Dp  '3-c  pbn  op''' :  TiDi  nbnp  nmo  b2n  itiN  'on  'm  'toh 
■-  See  Midrash  Yalkut  on  Goheletli  i.  12. 
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100-250  A.D.  —  But  though  the  homiletic  {1D11),  the  alle- 
gorical (T?3"l),  and  the  mysterious  (nD)  modes  of  treating  the 
Bible  were  adopted  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Rabbins,  being 
more  suited  to  the  practical  and  spiritual  requirements  of  their 
congregations,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  liter-al  sense 
(lOlVS))  was  excluded,  or  even  neglected.  Free  enquiry  into  the 
text  and  context  of  the  Bible,  and  free  expression  of  doubts 
about  the  inspiration  of  any  portion  of  Scripture  which  was 
transmitted  as  canonical,  were  far  more  tolerated  and  encouraged 
by  these  Rabbins,  who  are  so  often  accused  of  bigotry  and  per- 
secution (mostly  by  those  who  do  not  understand  them),  than 
even  in  our  free  England.  Thus  we  find,  in  the  Mishna,  that 
some,  after  a  critical  examination  of  its  context,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  book  was  not  inspired.  Others  went  farther 
still,  and  maintained  that  it  contains  heretical  sentiments.^  Yet 
these  Rabbins  were  not  put  out  of  the  synagogue  as  unfit 
teachers  of  those  committed  to  their  care. 

300  -  400  A.D.  —  From  the  passage  in  St.  Jerome's  commen- 
tary upon  this  book,  given  in  the  foot-note  to  p.  15,  it  will  be 
seen  tliat  the  doubts  with  regard  to  the  inspiration  of  Coheleth 
had  been  entirely  removed  from  the  minds  of  the  Jews  in  his 
days,  and  tliat  they  allegorised  it  very  largely.  Thus  he  tells 
us  that  they  interpret  iii.  2-8  as  referring  to  their  past  and 
future  history. 

"  The  time  for  being  born  and  for  planting"  refer  to  God's  choosing  and 
making  Israel  bis  people  ;  "  tbe  time  for  dying  and  plucking  up  that  which 
is  planted,"  to  their  being  carried  away  into  captivity ;  "  the  time  for 
killing,"  to  their  bondage  in  Egypt  ;  "  the  time  for  healing,"  to  their 
deliverance  from  it;  "the  time  for  breaking  down,"  to  the  destruction  of 
the  temple  ;  "  the  time  for  building  up,"  to  their  building  the  temple  again; 
"  the  time  for  weeping,"  to  the  taking  of  Jerusalem ;  "  the  time  for  laughing," 
to  its  restoration  a  second  time ;  "  the  time  for  casting  away  stones,"  to 
the  dispersion  and  casting  away  of  the  Jews ;  "  the  time  for  gathering 
stones,"  to  their  being  gathered  in  again  from  among  all  nations ;  "  the 
time  for  embracing,"  to  the  love  of  God  which  compassed  them  about  as  a 
girdle  (Jer.  xiii.  7,  &c.) ;  "  the  time  for  refraining,"  to  the  removing  of  God's 

'   Vide  supra,  p.  13,  &c. 
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love,  and  their  misery  in  the  captivity,  which  God  shewed  to  Jeremiah  by  a 
girdle  hid  in  a  rock  and  marred  ;  "  the  time  for  getting  and  keeping,"  to 
the  time  of  blessing  and  preserving  them  ;  "  the  time  for  loosing  and 
casting  away,"  to  the  time  of  their  rejection  ;  "  the  time  for  sowing,"  to  the 
time  of  sowing  them  again ;  "  the  time  for  keeping  silence,"  to  the  present 
silence  of  the  prophets  ;  "  the  time  for  speaking,"  to  the  time  when  God 
shall  again  speak  unto  them  and  comfort  them  in  the  land  of  their  enemies; 
"  the  time  for  hatred,"  to  the  time  when  they  crucified  Christ;  "the  time 
for  love,"  to  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  when  God  loved  them  ;  "  the  time 
for  war,"  to  the  time  of  their  impenitence  ;  "  the  time  for  peace,"  to  the  time 
when  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  shall  come  in,  and  all  Israel  be  saved.' 

400  -  500  A.D.  —  Tlie  old  view  and  the  allegorising  of  this 

book  became  more  and   more  general.      It  is  related   in   the 

Talmud^  (Gittin.  68,  b),  that  the  fugitive  Solomon  came  before 

the  Sanhedrin,  declaring  that  it  was  he  who  had  been  king  over 

Israel,  that  they  tested  the  truthfulness  of  his  assertion,  and 

found  it  to  be  correct.     The  indelicate  means,  however,  adopted 

for  this  test,  as  there  recorded,  shew  the  vitiated  taste  of  the 

age  in  polluting  a  legend  otherwise  so  attractive  and  instructive.^ 

An  anecdote,  however,  related  in  another  part  of  the  Talmud 

(Abodah  Sarah  iii.),  in  connection  with  Coheleth  x.  20,  will 

shew  that  the  strictly  literal  explanation  was  not  ignored. 

The  Emperor  Antoninus  complained  once  to  Rabbi  that  tlie  great  men 
of  Rome  annoyed  him  much.  Rabbi  made  no  reply,  bat  took  the  Emperor 
into  his  garden  several  successive  days,  and  each  day  pulled  a  radish  out  of 
the  ground.  Whereupon  the  Emperor  answered.  You  are  right;  you  shew 
me  thereby  that  I  am  to  remove  tliese  great  ones  singly,  and  not  all  at  the 
same  time,  lest  they  rise  against  me.  Why  did  Rabbi  convey  his  advice  in 
this  manner?  why  did  he  not  say  what  the  Emperor  should  do?  He 
feared  lest  it  should  reach  the  ears  of  these  great  ones,  and  thereby  cause 
persecution  of  the  Jews  But  could  he  not  tell  it  secretly  to  the  Emperor? 
He  remembered  the  passage,  "  The  birds  of  heaven  convey  the  report."  — 
Coheleth  x.  20. 

1  Hieron.  Com.  in  loco. 

2  For  the  developnient  and  completion  of  the  Talmud,  see  my  Commeutary 
on  the  Song  of  Songs,  p.  24,  &c. 

Nini  n-iva  HD^  pn  "nD«  ^mnjD  n:  ntid  '3  d^'^citi  \>)-\\a'  by  -[bn  ^n'^T}  nbnp  ^:«  3 
'riNp  miDbob  inb  inb©  xb  inb  -rax  rt'i:h  «Dbo  -]b  ^si  «p  in^nb  n^b  tio«  \vn  '«d  yo  Nb  Nnb'>3 
inb  yin  «pi  Tiwp  '^p^^a2  inb  inb©  '■'»-i33  v""'^  '^^'^  "^^^'^  '''"'**P  "^  "''^'  ""^''^  i3"njb  wabo 
n'bi''  pipm  Nnb'ffiiM3i  ^npis?  rr'b  i3m  'obcb  nvriN  h'q'x  yi©  nnb  'tdj  nb  ysn  Npi  in^mi'^n 
3  no  ]'a'j ;  'ro  Nmnra  rrb  nin  ''3n  'tmi  me  n"m  b"y  ••3  cc 
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600  A.D.  —  The  Chaldee  paraphrase/  which  is  the  first  entire 
commentary  upon  this  book,  based  its  explanations  upon  this 
view.     Chap.  i.  12  is  thus  paraphrased:  — 

When  King  Solomon  was  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  his  kingdom,  his 
heart  hecame  elated  with  riches,  and  he  transgressed  the  word  of  God ;  and 
lie  gathered  many  horses  and  chariots  and  riders,  and  he  amassed  much 
gold  and  silver,  and  he  married  wives  from  foreign  nations.  Whereupon 
the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  him,  and  he  sent  to  him 
Ashmodai,  the  king  of  the  demons,  and  he  drove  him  from  tlie  throne  of  his 
kingdom,  and  took  away  the  ring  from  his  hand,  in  order  that  he  should 
roam  and  wander  about  in  the  world  to  reprove  it ;  and  he  went  about  the 
provincial  towns  and  cities  of  the  land  of  Israel,  weeping  and  lamenting, 
and  saying,  "  I  am  Coheleth,  whose  name  was  formerly  Solomon,  who  was 
King  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem." 

Those  passages  which  are  most  perplexing  to  the  historico- 
critical  commentator  form  no  difficulty  whatever  to  the  Chaldee 
paraphrast.  Chap.  ii.  24,  where  hilarity  is  recommended  as  the 
best  thing  for  the  disappointed  sons  of  toil,  is  referred  to  the 
gathering  of  strength  for  the  service  and  glory  of  God : 

There  is  nothing  comely  for  man  but  that  he  eat  and  drink  and  make 
his  soul  see  good  before  the  sons  of  man,  to  perform  the  commandments,  to 
walk  in  the  straight  path  before  Him,  so  that  it  may  be  well  with  him  from 
his  labour. 

Chap.  iii.  17-22,  which  has  been  so  frequently  quoted  to 
shew  that  Coheleth  denies  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  is  made 
to  describe  the  awful  condition  of  the  wicked  in  the  great  day  of 
judgment^  and  to  set  forth  the  necessity  of  fearing  the  Lord  — 

17.  I  said  in  my  heart,  the  righteous  God  will  judge  in  the  great  day  of 
judgment,  because  a  time  is  appointed  for  every  thing  ;  and  for  every  work 
done  in  this  world  they  will  be  judged. 

18.  I  said  in  my  heart  concerning  the  children  of  men,  that  as  for  the 
chastisements  and  evil  events  which  come  upon  them,  it  is  God's  doing,  to 

'  The  very  inferior  style  of  this  paraphrase,  as  well  as  some  of  its  legends  and 
allusions,  shew  most  unquestionably  that  it  was  written  at  the  end  of  the  fifth,  or 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  But  though  committed  to  writing  at  this 
period,  when  the  late  portions  of  it  were  introduced,  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  Midrashic  literature  will  at  once  perceive  that  it  contains  legends  and 
Hagadic  interpretations  as  old  as.  and  even  older  than,  the  Christian  era. 
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try  and  to  prove  them,  and  to  see  whether  they  will  return  in  repentance  ; 
He  leaves  them  in  rest,  and  they  are  healed.  But  the  wicked,  who  are  like 
cattle,  do  not  repent,  therefore  they  are  unalterably  convicted  by  it  to  do 
them  evil. 

19.  For  the  destiny  of  the  wicked  and  the  destiny  of  the  beast  of  the 
field  there  is  one  destiny  for  both  of  them,  and  as  the  beast  of  tlie  field  dies, 
so  he  dies  who  does  not  return  in  repentance  before  his  death,  and  the 
breath  of  life  of  both  is  judged  alike  in  every  respect ;  and  the  advantage  of 
a  sinner  over  the  beast  of  the  field  is  nothing  but  the  burial-place,  for  all  is 
vanity. 

20.  All  go  to  one  place ;  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  made  of  dust, 
and  when  they  die  all  return  to  the  dust. 

21.  Who  is  wise  to  know  the  breathing  spirit  of  the  children  of  men, 
whether  it  goes  upwards  to  heaven,  and  the  breathing  spirit  of  the  beast, 
whether  it  goes  downwards  to  the  earth  ? 

22.  Therefore  I  saw  that  there  was  no  good  in  this  world  but  that  a  man 
should  rejoice  in  his  good  works,  and  eat  and  drink  and  do  good  to  his 
heart,  for  this  is  his  good  part  in  this  world,  to  acquire  thereby  the  world 
to  come,  so  that  no  man  should  say  in  his  heart,  Why  am  I  giving  away 
money  to  do  charity  ?  I  had  better  leave  it  to  my  son  after  me,  or  be  nursed 
for  it  in  my  old  age ;  because  who  can  bring  him  to  see  what  will  be  after 
him? 

With  all  the  allegorising  and  spiritualising  of  this  paraphrast, 
he  yet  anticipated  modern  criticism,  inasmuch  as  he  saw  that 
the  deplorable  state  of  things  delineated  in  this  book  could  not 
possibly  refer  to  the  prosperous  reign  of  Solomon,  and  that  it 
therefore  describes  the  time  when  Jerusalem  was  trodden  down 
under  the  foot  of  the  Gentiles^  and  the  Jews  carried  into  captivity. 
But  as  he  adhered  to  the  traditional  opinion  that  Solomon  was 
the  author  of  the  book,  the  paraphrast  was  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  expedient  that  Solomon  was  transported  by  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  into  the  distant  future,  whose  history  he  depicts. 
Hence  i.  12  is  thus  paraphrased  :  — 

The  words  of  prophecy  which  Coheleth,  that  is,  the  son  of  David  the 
King,  who  was  in  Jerusalem,  prophesied.  When  Solomon,  the  Kin^j^f 
Israel,  saw  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy  the  kingdom  of  Rehoboam  his  son, 
that  it  will  be  divided  with  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  and  that  Jerusalem 
and  the  holy  temple  will  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  people  of  Israel  will  be 
carried  away  into  captivity,  he  said,  by  His  word.  Vanity  of  vanities  is  this 
world,  vanity  of  vanities  is  all  for  which  I  and  ray  father  David  have 
laboured,  all  is  vanity  I 
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800  -  1040  A.D.  —  This  view  of  Solomon's  career  "became  so 
popular  that  it  gave  rise  to  a  beautiful  and  entertaining  Midrash 
or  Romance,  in  which  the  monarch's  exile  is  said  to  have  been 
three  years.  During  this  time  he  came  into  the  country  of 
Ammon,  was  met  and  taken  up  by  the  royal  cook,  whom  he  soon 
excelled,  and  succeeded,  by  the  command  of  the  king.  Whilst 
in  this  position,  the  king's  daughter  was  enamoured  of  him. 
The  king,  grieved  at  it,  drove  them  both  away ;  they  however 
married,  and  she,  by  finding  the  ring  which  Solomon  lost,  and 
which  was  the  cause  of  Ashmodai  being  able  to  dethrone  him,  was 
the  means  of  restoring  him  to  his  throne  in  Jerusalem.  Being- 
reinstated  into  his  glorious  possession,  "  Solomon  sent  for  his 
wife's  father,  the  king  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  said  to  him, 
Why  hast  thou  unlawfully  destroyed  two  souls  ?  Tremblingly 
he  replied.  Far  be  it  from  me !  I  have  not  killed  them,  I  only 
expelled  them  into  the  desert,  and  know  not  what  has  become 
of  them.  Whereupon  Solomon,  of  blessed  memory,  said.  If  thou 
shouldst  see  them,  wilt  thou  be  able  to  recognise  them  ?  Know 
then  that  I  am  the  cook,  and  thy  daughter  is  my  wife.  And 
Solomon  sent  for  her,  and  she  came  and  kissed  her  father's  hand, 
who  went  back  to  his  land  in  exceeding  great  joy."  ^  Kapoport, 
who  ingeniously  tries  to  shew  the  psychological  and  ethical  ideas 
of  this  legend,  aptly  compares  it  to  the  German  "  Faust."  ^ 

1040-1105. — E,ashi,^  the  celebrated  commentator  and 
founder  of  the  Germano-French  Rabbinical  literature,  though 
somewhat  affected  by  the  reaction  in  favour  of  the  literal  and 
grammatical  exegesis,  which  took  place  at,  and  progressed  ever 
since,  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  in  consequence  of  the 
extravagant  length  to  which   the   allegorisers  had   gone,  still 

'  This  Midrash  is  printed  hy  the  indefatigable  Jellinek,  in  his  Bet  ha-Midrash, 
v1(9.  ii.,  pp.  86,  87. 

^  See  the  very  elaborate  article,  Ashmodai,  in  his  Erech  Millin. 

3  Rasld,  '"a3"i,  is  an  abbreviation  for  vns''  rrchxD  'l"\,  Rabbi  Solomon  Yitzchaki, 
erroneously  explained  by  Buxtorf,  Rabbi  Solomon  Jarclii.  He  was  born  at 
Troyes,  in  Champagne,  in  1040,  where  also  he  died,  about  1105.  Interesting 
sketches  of  him  are  given  in  Zunz  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Wissenschaft  des  Juden- 
thnms,  p.  277,  <fec. 
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adheres  to  the  traditional  view  of  this  book.  He,  too,  maintains 
that  Solomon  was  dethroned  hy  Ashmodai  for  his  sins^  and  when 
hrought  to  rejjentance  wrote  this  booJc^  to  reprove  the  worldly- 
minded  of  their  follt/j  and  to  admonish  them  by  his  sad  expe- 
rience to  return  to  the  Lord. 

As  the  commentary  of  Eashi  abounds  in  grammatical  and 
traditional  lore,  we  give  the  following  specimen  of  the  first 
chapter :  — 

Chap.  i.  ].  The  words,  (£c.  —  Wherever  nn  is  used  at  the  beginning  of  a 
book,  it  shews  that  it  is  full  of  reproof;  thus,  at  the  beginning  of  Deutero- 
nomy, "  These  are  the  words  (ann)  which  Moses  spake"  (Deut.  i.  1),  which 
is  seen  from  the  words,  and  "  Jeshurun  got  fat  and  kicked  "  {Ihid  xxxii.  1 5). 
So  also  Amos,  beginning  with  "  The  words  of  Amos,"  and  continuing,  "  hear 
this  word,  ye  kine  of  Bashau"  (iv.  1) ;  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  commencing 
with  "  The  words  of  Jeremiah,"  and  going  on,  "  ask  ye  now,  and  see  whether 
a  man  doth  travail  with  child"  (xxx.  6) ;  and,  "  The  last  words  of  David" 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  1),  which  are  followed  by  "  but  the  sons  of  Belial  shall  be  all 
of  them  as  the  thorns  thrust  away"  {Ihid.  ver.  G).  So  here,  "  The  words  of 
Coheleth,"  are  followed  by,  "  and  the  sun  rises"  (ver.  5),  and  "  all  the  rivers 
flow  into  the  sea"  (ver.  7),  comparing  the  wicked  to  the  sun,  moon,  and 
sea ;  so  it  is  interpreted  in  the  book  Siphri,  from  which  I  gather  that  the 
contest  here  speaks  of  the  wicked,  who  are  like  the  brightness  of  the  sun, 
which  ultimately  goes  down.  There  is  also  another  interpretation  there, 
viz.,  "  All  the  rivers  flow  into  the  sea  ;  "  what  is  meant  thereby  ?  "  It  refers 
to  the  idolaters,  tliose  fools  who  worship  the  waters,  believing  that  there  is 
something  in  them,  because  they  see  the  ocean,  that  all  the  streams  flow 
into  it,  and  yet  it  is  never  full ;  and  they  do  not  understand  that  the  same 
waters  which  flow  into  it  come  back  again,  for  the  waters  of  the  streams 
which  run  into  the  sea  are  the  same  waters  which  have  run  before,  for  they 
return  by  a  submarine  passage,  and  go  again  upon  the  earth  into  the  sea, 
and  come  back  again  under  the  sea;  therefore  the  rivers  never  cease  running, 
and  the  sea  is  never  full ;  but  there  is  no  reality  in  the  water."  Thus  far 
the  Siphri.  nVnp,  collector,  because  he  gathered  much  wisdom.  And  so  we 
find  that  he  is  called  Agur :  "  The  word  of  Agur  [i.e.,  gatherer)  the  son  of 
Jakeh  "  (Prov.  xxx.  I),  because  he  gathered  wisdom  and  brought  it  up 
again.  Others,  however,  interpret  nbnp  preacher,  because  he  spoke  all  his 
words  in  an  assembly.     "  King  in  Jerusalem,"  i.  e  ,  the  city  of  wisdom. 

2.  Vanity  of  vanities,  dtc.  —  Coheleth  complains,  saying,  respecting  the 
creation  eSected  in  seven  days,  that  it  is  altogether  vanity  of  vanities. 
■j^rr  has  a  Chatuph  Pattach,  because  it  is  construct,  i.e.,  The  utmost  of  all 
vanities,  ban  is  mentioned  seven  times  in  this  verse,  referring  to  the  work 
of  the  seven  days  of  the  creation. 
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3.  What  advantage,  dc.  —  pin^  is  reward,  advantage,  nnn  in  exchange  for. 
'ttjottj  sun,  i.  e.,  law,  so  it  is  called  in  Prov.  vi.  23,  "  the  law  is  light."  Every 
labour  for  which  he  gives  up  the  study  of  the  law,  what  advantage  is  there 
in  it? 

4.  Generation  goes,  dc.  —  However  the  wicked  man  may  labour  and 
exert  himself  to  oppress  and  rob,  he  does  not  destroy  his  works,  for  when 
this  generation  is  gone,  another  generation  comes,  and  takes  all  away  from 
his  children,  aa  it  is  written,  "  the  poor  will  rob  his  children"  (Job  xx.  10). 

But  the  earth  ahidethfor  ever.  —  And  who  are  those  that  continue  ?  The 
meek  and  the  humble,  who  are  bowed  down  to  the  earth,  as  it  is  written, 
"the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth"  (Ps.  xxxvii.  11).  And  the  Midrash 
Tanchumah  says  that  all  Israel  is  called  land,  as  it  is  written,  "  ye  shall  be 
a  delightsome  land  "  (Mai.  iii.  12). 

5.  And  the  sun.  So.  —  When  the  sun  rises  in  the  morning,  and  sets  in  the 
evening,  and  travels  all  the  night,  then  he  pants  to  return  to  the  same  place 
where  he  rose  yesterday,  that  he  may  rise  there  again. 

6.  He  goes  to  the,  dc.  —  min  is  the  sjnrit,  tendency  of  the  sun,  called  in 
French  talent,  comp.  "whither  the  spirit  was  to  go"  (Ezek.  i.  12). 

And  upon  his,  d-c.  —  So  it  will  also  be  to-morrow ;  the  course  or  cii'cuit 
which  he  ran  yesterday  he  goes  round  to-day.  He  goes  to  the  south 
always  in  the  daytime,  and  comes  round  by  the  north  in  the  night.  He 
turns  round  alternately  east  and  west;  sometimes  his  course  is  in  the  day, 
and  sometimes  comes  round  in  tlie  night ;  in  the  summer  solstice  he  walks, 
and  in  the  winter  solstice  the  siui  turns  round.  So  are  the  wicked  ;  however 
the  sun  may  shine,  it  will  ultimately  go  down;  however  much  that  which 
appertains  to  them  may  go  on  and  increase,  their  end  is  to  return  to  the 
place  of  their  defilement.  From  an  unholy  place  they  come,  and  to  an 
unholy  source  they  return. 

7.  All  the  streams,  dc.  —All  the  streams  flow  into  the  sea;  and  the  sea  is 
not  full,  because  they  do  not  remain  therein,  for  the  great  ocean  is  higher 
than  any  part  of  the  earth,  as  it  is  written,  "  he  that  calleth  for  the  waters 
of  the  sea,  and  poureth  them  out  upon  the  face  of  the  earth"  (Amos  ix.  6), 
And  how  can  one  pour  out,  if  not  from  a  higher  place  to  a  lower?  And 
the  streams  flow  in  channels  under  the  mountains  from  the  ocean,  and 
return  again ;  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "  from  the  place  to 
which  the  streams  go,  there  they  return  again ; "  so  is  the  wicked  man, 
"  in  all  points,  as  he  came,  so  shall  he  go  "  (v.  10). 

8.  All,  dc.  —  This  refers  to  the  third  verse.  If  a  man  gives  up  the  study 
of  the  law  to  employ  himself  in  idle  things,  he  will  find  them  wearisome 
and  unattainable ;  and  if  he  is  occupied  with  sight-seeing,  his  eye  will  not 
be  satisfied ;  and  if  with  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  his  ear  will  not  be  filled. 

9.  What  was,  do. — Nothing  is  new  that  a  man  learns  apart  from  the 
law;  he  will  find  nothing  but  what  had  already  been  in  existence  since  the 
six  days  of  the  creation.  But  he  who  studies  the  law  will  constantly  find 
ill  it  new  things,  as  it  is  written,  "  T,et  her  breasts  satisfy  tliee"  (Prov 
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V.  19) ;  just  as  the  breast,  wherein  substance  is  found  as  long  as  the  infant 
uses  it;  and  so  we  find  in  the  Talmud  (Tract  Chagiga),  that  R.  Eliezer  ben 
Harkanus  propounded  things  which  no  one  ever  heard  before,  not  even  in 
the  mysterious  vision  of  Ezekiel. 

10.  There  is,  <&c.  —  If  you  meet  anything  apart  from  the  law  respecting 
which  it  is  said,  Behold,  this  is  new  !  whereas  indeed  it  is  not  new,  for  it 
has  been  in  existence  in  days  bygone,  only  there  is  no  remembrance  of  the 
former  things,  therefore  they  appear  to  be  new.  So  also  things  which  will 
happen  in  the  future,  will  not  be  remembered  by  the  generation  that  will 
follow  them.  The  Midrash  Agadah  expounds  the  words,  "  there  is  no 
remembrance  of  the  former,"  of  the  Amalekites,  whose  remembrance  has 
been  destroyed,  and  the  latter  part  of  tliis  verse,  viz.,  "  and  to  the  latter,"  &c., 
of  the  £]domites,  whose  remembrance  will  be  destroyed,  as  it  is  written* 
"  And  there  shall  not  be  any  remaining  of  the  house  of  Esau"  (Obad.  i.  18). 

12.  /,  the  preacher,  £c  — I  was  king  of  the  whole  world,  afterwards  only 
over  Israel,  afterwards  only  over  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  only  over  my 
stafl',  because  it  is  said,  I  icas  king  in  Jerusalem,  but  am  no  more  now. 

13.  And  I  gave  my  heart  to  knoiv,  inquire  in  the  law,  which  is  wisdom, 
and  to  understand  thereby  all  the  evil  work  which  was  done  under  the 
sun,  mentioned  above.  And  I  understood  thereby  that  it  is  an  evil  occu- 
pation which  the  blessed  God  gave  to  the  children  of  men,  namely,  "  life 
and  death,  good  and  evil"  (Deut.  xxx.  15).  yn  ps?  is  an  evil  conduct, 
occupation,  n  niii-V  <o  occupy  themselves.  I'ls?  may,  however,  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  duelling,  or  it  may  signify  meditation,  thought,  so  also  i3  m;!""?. . 
The  word  ]n3  means  having  it  before  them. 

14.  m"\  mm  breaking  of  the  spirit,  as  "  be  crushed  (iri),  ye  people,  and 
be  broken"  (Is.  viii.  0).  ni-i  talent.  The  end  of  every  work  terminates  in 
pain  of  heart. 

15.  The  crooked,  <£c.  —  He  who  is  perverted  when  alive,  cannot  correct 
himself  when  dead  ;  he  who  prepares  in  the  day  of  preparation,  eats  on  the 
Sabbath.  And  oin-  Rabbins  refer  it  to  one  who  committed  incest  and  had  a 
bastard,  or  to  a  follower  of  the  law  who  deserted  it,  being  once  right  and 
afterwards  became  wrong. 

And  he  who  separated  himself  cannot  he  numbered.  —  That  is,  he  who 
separates  himself  from  the  number  of  the  righteous  cannot  be  numbered 
with  them  when  they  receive  their  reward. 

16.  I  spoke,  d-c.  —  Now,  having  come  down  from  my  greatness,  I  set  my 
heart  to  say,  Who  would  have  said  of  me  that  I  should  come  to  this  position  ? 

17.  And  I  have  set  my  heart  now  to  know  the  nature  of  wisdom,  and  to 
what  it  leads,  and  the  nature  of  madness  and  folly.  m'5'?n  madness, 
confusion,  comp.  mixed  (''ino)  with  water  (Is.  i.  21).     mbDia  folly. 

I  know  now  that  there  is  a  crushing  of  the  spirit  even  in  wisdom,  for 
though  a  man  relies  much  on  his  wisdom,  and  does  not  keep  himself  from 
forbidden  things,  the  result  is  that  he  brings  anger  upon  anger.     I  said  I 
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will  multiply  horses,  and  not  cause  the  people  to  go  down  into  Egypt,  but 
at  the  end  I  made  them  go  down.  I  said  I  will  multiply  wives,  and  they 
will  not  turn  my  heart;  and  yet  it  is  said  of  me  that "  his  wives  turned  away 
his  heart"  (I  Kings  xi.  4).  And  it  is  also  said  that  he  relied  much  on 
his  wisdom,  and  did  many  things;  as  it  is  written,  "The  man  spake  unto 
Ithiel,  even  unto  Ithiel  and  Ucal"  (Prov.  xxx.  1). 

How  much  this  eminent  commentator  has  contributed  to 
Biblical  exegesis,  and  how  far  he  has  anticipated  and  influenced 
modern  expositions,  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel ;  though,  to  form 
a  proper  estimate  of  what  exegesis  owes  to  him,  a  thorough 
perusal  of  all  his  writings  is  necessary.  The  painstaking  and 
honest  Gesenius  recognised,  though  not  fully,  the  merits  of 
Eashi,  and  other  Jewish  expositors,^  which  bolder  and  more  pre- 
judiced critics  deny,  mostly  without  reading  their  writings. 

1085-1155.  —  To  Rashbam^  belongs  the  honour  of  first  eluci- 
dating the  true  design  of  this  book.  This  distinguished  Rabbi, 
possessed  of  a  highly  cultivated  and  classical  mind,  clearly  saw 
that  i.  2  —  11  contains  the  hurden  of  the  argument;  that  it  con- 
.  trasts  the  speedy  passage  of  human  life  with  the  permanent  existence 
of  nature^  thus  shewing  the  advantage  of  the  latter  over  the  former ; 
that  all  the  ensuing  experiments  recounted  in  this  hook  to  dispel  the 
melancholy  effect  of  this  contemplation  were  useless^  and  that  com- 
fort could  alone  he  found  in  the  calm  enjoyment  of  life,  in  resigna- 
tion to  the  dealings  of  Providence^  in  the  helief  in  a  future  state^ 
when  all  that  is  perplexing  in  the  present  state  of  things  shall  he 
rectified. 

Rashbam  moreover  saw  that  the  first  two  verses  and  epilogue 
of  Coheleth  were  subversive  of  the  Solomonic  authorship  of  the 
book.  But  instead  of  adhering  to  this  alternative,  which  could 
hardly  be  expected  from  an  expositor  living  in  a  period  when 

'  See  the  Dissertation  prefixed  to  his  Manual,  Hebrew  and  German  Lexicon, 
3rd  ed.,  Leipzig,  1828,  and  the  translation  of  it  by  Dr.  Robinson,  in  the  American 
Biblical  Eepository  for  1833. 

2  Eashbam,  D2"im,  is  the  acrostic  of  tno  p  "jntotd  ui,  Eabbi  Samuel  ben  Meier; 
he  was  the  grandson  of  Eashi,  and  was  born  about  1085,  and  died  about  1155. 
See  Zunz,  zur  Literatur  und  Geschicbte,  i.,  p.  70,  I'c. 
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historical  exegesis  was  struggling  hard  to  emerge  from  the  abyss 
of  allegory,  he  contented  himself  with  the  admission  that  these 
portions  were  added  by  others.  The  marvel  is,  that  he  has  said 
and  done  so  much.  His  style  is  simple  and  beautiful ;  and  the 
commentary,  which  has  only  recently  been  published,  by  the 
praiseworthy  Jellinek,^  besides  evolving  the  design  of  the  book, 
also  contains  valuable  criticisms.  Yet  all  that  Ewald  said  in 
noticing  the  book  was,  "  Although  we  cannot  expect  any  very 
great  profit  from  the  learned  Rabbins  of  the  middle  ages  for  the 
Old  Testament  hermeneutics  of  the  present  day,  and  especially 
from  their  writings  upon  such  books  as  Coheleth  and  the  Song 
of  Songs,  yet  they  deserve  publication  for  the  history  of  inter- 
pretation."^ We  cannot  say  that  if  Ewald  had  perused  this 
commentary  he  would  have  formed  a  different  estimate  of  it. 
Every  one  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  this  very  learned  but 
very  crotchety  and  prejudiced  writer  knows  that  he  runs  down 
every  book  which  he  has  not  written  himself,  or  which  does  not 
repeat  or  does  not  eulogise  what  he  has  said.  How  different 
from  Gesenius ! 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  Rashbam's  commentary :  — 

1.  TTie  words  of  Ooheleth,  So.  —  Solomon  is  called  Coheleth,  because  he 
gathered  wisdom  from  all  the  children  of  the  East,  and  was  wiser  than  any 
man,  as  he  is  also  called  in  another  place,  "  Agur  (gatherer),  the  son  of 
Jakeh  "  (Pro v.  xxx.  1),  King,  because  he  was  king  in  Jerusalem. 

2.  Vanity  of  vanities,  said  Coheleth.  —  He  has  not  as  yet  said  it,  except 
in  these  words,  where  he  repeats  them  in  order  to  shew,  in  general  and  in 
particular,  that  all  is  vanity.  Parallel  passages  to  this  are  found  in 
Ps.  cxv.  1,  "  Not  unto  us,  0  Lord,  not  unto  us;"  Ps.  xciii.  3,  "  The  floods 
have  lifted  up,  O  Lord,  the  floods  have  lifted  up ;"  and  Ps.  xcii.  10,  "  For 
lo,  thy  enemies,  O  Lord,  for  lo,  thy  enemies,"  beginnicg  first  with  the 
predicate,  and  then  mentioning  the  subject.  Because  he  is  anxious  to  give 
the  subject,  therefore  he  brings  it  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence,  and  then 
begins  his  remarks  again.  So  it  is  here ;  he  mentions  the  name  of  Coheleth 
in  the  first  part  of  the  sentence,  and  then  resumes  the  subject  and  proceeds. 

1  Commentar  zu  Koheleth  und  dem  Hohen  Liede  von  E.  Samuel  ben  Meier, 
herausgegeben  von  Adolph  Jellinek,  Leipzig,  1855. 

2  Jahrbiicher  der  Bibhschen  Wissenschaft  von  Heinrich  Ewald,  Jahrb.  vii., 
p.  155. 
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These  two  verses  were  not  written  by  Coheleth,  but  by  him  who  compiled 
these  words  as  they  are  at  present.  What  he  means  by  "  vanity  of  vanities" 
is,  that  he  gave  his  heart  to  search  and  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  and  found  all  vanity. 

3.  What  advantage,  dr.  —  All  these  words  refer  to  what  is  said  below, 
"  Nothing  is  good  for  man  but  that  he  should  eat  and  drink,"  &c.  {iiijra,  ii.  4  ) 
That  is  to  say,  all  these  works  of  man  are  vanity,  and  there  is  no  work  so 
good  for  man  as  that  he  should  eat  and  drink,  and  rejoice  with  his  portion. 
pin;np,  What  reward  and  advantage  has  a  man  from  all  his  labour  that  he 
labours  under  the  sun  ?  for  his  end  is  to  pass  away  and  vanish  from  the 
world,  and  return  no  more.  According  to  this  explanation,  there  is  a  con- 
nection between  this  sentence  and  the  sequel.  "  Under  the  sun"  because 
there  is  no  hiding-place  from  its  heat,  therefore  he  mentions  it;  and  it  is 
the  same  as  the  phrase  "  under  heaven."  • 

4.  One  generation  goes  and  another  comes,  for  all  die  and  return  to  the 
dust,  but  the  earth  remains  for  ever,  that  is  to  say  abides,  for  it  does  not 
move  from  its  place. 

5.  A7id  the  sun  rises.  —  In  the  morning  he  rises  in  his  place  in  the  east, 
and  in  the  evening  he  goes  down  and  sets  in  the  west,  and  then  travels  all 
night,  because  he  pants  and  hastens  to  reach  his  place  by  the  time  of  the 
morning,  where  he  rose  to-day.  And  also  to-morrow  he  will  rise  there,  and 
travel  under  the  sea  from  the  east  towards  the  south,  and  then  go  through 
the  south  and  west  until  he  turns  and  goes  to  the  north  till  he  reaches  his 
place  in  the  east.  When  the  sun  is  in  the  north,  and  gradually  approaches 
the  east,  the  word  3?iD  is  properly  used  for  it. 

6.  Round,  do.  —  This  clause  is  a  repetition  of  the  words,  "  he  goes  to  the 
south  and  returns  to  the  north,"  that  is  to  say,  he  returns  and  goes  round 
all  the  quarters  of  the  world.  "  And  on  its  circuits  the  wind  i-eturns,"  so 
it  always  goes  round  again  on  its  movements  and  courses,  and  goes  round 
all  the  quarters  of  the  world;  but  man  is  to-day  here  and  to-morrow  in  the 
grave,  and  his  works  cease,  so  that  he  is  remembered  no  more;  therefore  it 
is  said.  What  advantage  lias  man  ? 

7.  And  the  sea,  do  —  For  if  it  were  full,  the  streams  would  no  longer 
€ow  into  it.  "  To  the  place  where  the  rivers  go,  there  they  go  again."  So 
to-mori'ow  they  will  go  again  into  the  sea,  for  they  do  not  leave  off  their 
habit  and  course  ;  but  man  leaves  his  course  and  habit,  he  vanishes  away 
from  the  world.     All  this  refers  to  "  What  advantage  hath  man  T 

8.  "  All  things,  do.  —  All  the  works  of  this  world  are  wearisome,  for  no 
man  can  enumerate  them  all.  "  The  eye  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing,"  for 
man  looks  out  constantly,  and  hopes  for  new  things.  "  The  ear  is  not  full  with 
hearing."  The  ear  constantly  hears,  and  desires  to  hear,  the  works  which 
are  done  in  the  world.  Because  the  ear  is  hollow,  therefore  the  word  Nbn, 
to  Jill,  is  used.     QT.?)  is  intransitive,  weary,  faint.     Comp.  Deut.  xxv.  18. 

0.   What  teas,  dc.  —  Aud  what  advantage  has  man  in  all  this,  since  what 
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has  been  long  ago  that  will  be  in  the  future,  and  what  has  been  doue  long 
ago  will  be  done  again,  for  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

10.  7s  there  anything,  li-c.  —  If  there  be  anything  of  which  it  is  said, 
Behold  there  is  something  new,  it  is  not  true,  for  such  a  thing  has  happened 
long  before  us. 

11.  There  is  no  remembrance,  dc.  —  This  refers  to  the  question.  What 
advantage  has  man?  cpiiiw^j,  i.e.,  the  children  of  men  who  were  horn  before  us 
in  this  tvorld  have  no  remembrance,  since  they  have  been  dead  long  ago, 
and  their  memory  is  lost.  And  also  succeeding  men  (CJiinw^),  those  who 
will  come  after  us,  will  not  be  remembered  by  those  who  will  follow  them, 
for  all  die,  and  will  be  remembered  no  more.  For  if  a  man  dies  today, 
there  will  not  be  born  another  man  like  him,  since  men  are  not  like  each 
other ;  but  other  defunct  creatures  are  remembered,  for  when  one  of  them 
dies  to-day,  another  is  born  like  unto  it;  therefore  those  who  see  it  say, 
"  This  creature  is  like  unto  the  one  which  died;"  hence  there  is  a  difference 
in  this  respect  between  rational  and  irrational  creatures.  For  this  cause  it 
is  said.  What  advantage  has  man? 

12.  J,  Colieleth,  <&c.  —  Because  I  was  king,  and  had  leisure  on  account  of 
my  greatness. 

13.  And  I  gave  it,  £c.  —  To  enquire  in  the  works  of  the  world,  and  1 
found  that  it  is  an  evil  employment  which  God  has  given  to  man  to  occupy 
himself  therewith  \:-;s  is  from  n"?,  changing  the  n  into  a  \  and  ni]5?)  is 
from  the  same  root  C^^?),  therefore  the  repetition  is  idiomatic,  just  as 
we  find  |;:i7  ni:pb  from  n:p^  and  |:;?  ninb  from  n:|,both  having  the  same  sig- 
nification. 

14.  mn  nwi,  The  inclination  of  tlie  spirit.  rflv\  is  from  n?^,  to  Jcsire,  just 
as  TPKn  is  from  npi  to  liken,  and  mz^  from  n»,  to  humble,  to  afflict,  nil  is 
talent  in  French. 

15.  The  crooked,  &c.  —  If  a  man  has  perverted  his  works,  he  can  never  be 
right  in  his  works  before  God.  And  he  who  has  omitted  anything,  the 
omission  can  never  be  counted  among  the  other  things  which  he  has 
dutifully  discharged. 

16.  I  said  in  my  heart,  &c.,  i.e.,  ^n^crD  =  X"^nsai  moi  in  French,  lioN'?.,  thus 
I  said.  "JS  "J?  7nore  than  all  the  wise  men  who  were  before  me  in  Jerusalem 
before  I  was  born. 

17.  And  I  gave  my  heart,  do.  —  nSTi,  i.  e.,  nyib  comp.  "jx-nB'  n-rr  nri.  The 
word  nibbh  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  chap.  ii.  2.  ni'^D-iJ,  wisdom.  The 
words  are  repeated,  because  of  the  former  phrase,  to  know  wisdom,  which  is 
repeated.  V'-^"!-  gratification,  inclination,  like  mi  mi-n ;  and  as  V'^s,  from 
nj^,  to  desire;  ]V2m,  from  n3«,  to  want;  ivb?,  from  riri^  to  he  above;  ]v^ri,  from 
^^,  to  meditate ;  so  p'?;"),  is  from  nrn,  to  desire. 

18.  For  in  much,  de.  —  Because  of  much  wisdom  a  man  thinks  deeply 
about  everything  which  the  eyes  see,  and  therefore  he  is  much  irritated. 
f]Dv  is  a  repetition  of  the  same  sentence;  because  he  increases  much  wisdom 
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and  much  knowledge,  he  meditates  and  pries  into  the  works  which  God  has 
done  in  the  world,  desiring  to  know  why  he  made  them  thus;  because  he 
does  not  understand  them,  hence  he  is  irritated,  and  increases  his  pain 
through  the  multitude  of  his  thoughts. 

The  difference  between  Kashbam  and  Rashi  is  remarkable, 
and  shews  the  striking  progress  Biblical  exegesis  has  made. 
Whilst  the  grandfather  constantly  refers  to  the  Midrash  Tan- 
chuma,  the  Midi*ash  Agadah,  and  the  Eabbins  whose  allegories 
he  adopts,  the  grandson  has  not  a  single  allusion  to  the  Midrash, 
but  firmly  adheres  to  the  text  and  context,  tracing  the  logical 
sequence  of  every  verse,  and  explaining  the  difficult  grammatical 
forms  and  words. 

1092-1167.  —  It  cannot  be  said  that  Ibn  Ezra  ox  Rahe^  as 
he  is  sometimes  called,  did  as  much  for  evolving  the  design 
of  this  book  in  the  Spanish  school  of  exegesis,  in  which  he 
deservedly  occupies  so  distinguished  a  position,  as  Rashbam  has 
done  for  it  in  the  Germano-French  school. 

Ibn  Ezra,  too,  maintains  that  Solomon  wrote  this  book  in  his 
old  age^  to  give  the  new  and  rising  generation  the  benefit  of  his 
past  experience.^  As  to  the  design  of  Coheleth,  Ibn  Ezra 
believes  that  since  the  works  of  God^  though  good  in  themselves^ 
do  not  produce  a  good  effect  upon  all  men^  owing  to  the  various 
dispositions^  modes  of  thinking^  <fec.,  c&c,  of  the  recipients^ — jv^t 
as  the  same  sun  which  bleaches  the  garment  tans  the  face  of  the 
fuller^  —  the  Lord  inspired  Solomon  to  explain  these  things^  and  to 
teach  the  right  way^  to  shew  that  all  the  devices  of  man  are  vanity^ 
that  the  fear  of  God  can  alone  make  him  happy ^  and  that  this 
fear  can  only  he  obtained  by  the  study  of  wisdom. 

The  following  is  Ibn  Ezra's  introduction  to  Coheleth,  and  the 
first  chapter  of  his  commentary :  — 

1  Habe,  2?i"n-i,  is  an  abbreviation  for  Rabbi  Abraham  hen  Ezra,  «115?  p  DmiN  ui 
He  was  bom  in  Toledo,  in  1092,  and  died  in  Rome,  in  1167.  See  Reland, 
Analecta  Eabbinica ;  Vitse  celeberrimorum  Rabbinorum,  pp.  69  -80 ;  Ersch  und 
Gruber,  Encyclop.  i.,  pp.  79-84;  Furst,  Biblioth.  Judaica  i.,  pp.  251-'257. 

''n  'DO  'n'D3  -J31  i^  D'«3n  m-m';  ->on'  lyNS  'n2''n  vo'  nnnun  o  inr  -»DDn  'rjy  2 
See  his  commentary  on  i.  12. 
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PREFACE    TO    ECCLESIASTES. 


The  way  of  life  is  above  to  the  wise,  that  he  may  depart  from  hell  beneath. 
As  a  captured  stranger  longs  to  return  to  his  own  country,  and  be  with  his 
own  people,  so  the  intellectual  spirit  pants  to  get  up  to  the  highest  stages, 
until  it  reaches  the  abode  of  the  spirits,  which  dwell  not  in  houses  of  clay. 
For  bodies  are  compared  to  houses,  whose  foundations  are  in  the  dust,  hence 
we  find  "  angels,  whose  dwelling  is  not  with  flesh."  —  (Dan.  ii.  11.)  This 
is  the  case  when  the  spirit  —  washed  and  purified  from  the  impure  lusts  of 
the  flesh,  which  are  despicable,  aud  defile  holiness,  lowering  it  into  the 
depths  of  hell  —  determines  to  know  its  origin,  and  to  see  its  own  mystery 
with  the  unclouded  eye  of  wisdom,  so  that  that  which  is  afar  off  is  brought 
near,  aud  the  night  becomes  like  the  day;  then  it  will  be  prepared  to  know 
truths  comprised  in  faithful  words,  which  will  be  indelibly  engraved  upon  it  in 
its  separation  from  the  body,  for  the  writing  is  the  writing  of  God,  therefore 
the  spirit  sent  into  this  world  is  confined  in  the  body  until  death.  All  this 
is  for  its  own  benefit,  and  although  it  suffers  for  some  years,  yet  it  will  rest 
and  rejoice  world  without  end. 

All  works  are  divisible  into  four  classes: —  I.  Altogether  good. 
2.  Good  for  the  most  part,  but  having  also  some  evil.  3.  Altogether  evil. 
4.  Evil  for  the  most  part,  but  having  also  some  good.  The  first  class  is 
the  portion  of  the  sons  of  God,  the  second  belongs  to  men  on  earth,  and 
the  two  remaining  have  no  existence,  for  the  Lord  God  could  not  create 
anything  but  what  is  good.  Everything  being  good,  as  a  whole,  as  it  is 
written,  "  And  God  saw  everything  that  He  had  made,  and  behold  it  was 
very  good"  (Gen.  i  31).  And  if  there  was  some  evil  amongst  it,  it  was 
slight,  for  it  is  not  compatible  with  divine  wisdom  to  withhold  much  good 
because  of  a  little  evil.  The  cause  of  the  evil,  however,  lies  in  the  imper- 
fection of  the  recipient,  and  we  cannot  compare  the  works  of  God  to  any 
other  work  but  his  own,  since  all  are  his  own  works.  Thus  we  find  that 
the  sun  makes  the  spread  out  cloth  white,  at  the  same  time  that  he  makes 
the  face  of  the  fuller  brown.  Here,  then,  the  same  operation  comes  from 
the  same  operator,  and  yet  there  are  different  results,  because  the  recipients 
are  different. 

The  thoughts  of  men  differ  in  proportion  to  the  difference  of  the  nature 
of  their  bodies;  and  their  different  natures  again  arise  from  the  various 
conditions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  place  of  the  sun,  and  those 
which  are  influenced  by  him,  and  by  various  climates,  religions,  and  food, 
and  many  other  innumerable  things;  and  yet  every  one  thinks  himself  right. 

Therefore  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  has  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Solomon, 
his  friend,  to  explain  desirable  things,  and  teach  the  right  way. 

For  no  work  made  by  a  creature  can  stand,  as  in  fact  no  creature  is  able 
to  create  any  substance,  nor  to  annihilate  any  ;  all  the  works  of  the 
creature  being  only  imitations  and  non-essentials  ;  as,  to  separate  that 
which  is  united,  and  un^te  that  whicli  is  separated,  to  set  in  motion  that 
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which  is  at  rest,  and  to  set  at  rest  that  which  is  in  motion.     The  works  of 
man  are  therefore  altogether  nothing  and  vanity,  except  to  fear  the  Lord. 

No  man  can  attain  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  unless  he  ascends  the  ladder  of 
wisdom,  and  is  built  and  established  on  understanding. 

COMMENTARY. 

Chap.  i.  1.  The  words,  <&c.  —  It  is  written  that  Solomon  "spake  three 
thousand  parables,  and  that  liis  songs  were  a  thousand  and  five"  (1  Kings 
iv.  32).  Now,  a  parable  is  a  thing  with  which  another  is  compai-ed,  as  we 
find,  "Put  forth  a  riddle,  and  speak  a  parable  unto  the  house  of  Israel" 
(Ezek.  xvii.  2).  Here  the  parable  is  the  great  eagle,  and  tlie  thing  com- 
pared with  it  is  Nebuchadnezzar.  But  the  expression  (i'^b)  song  is  generally 
placed  at  the  beginning,  and  p5"j)  icord  in  the  middle;  but  because  Solomon 
was  desirous  to  indite  words  which  should  impress  the  heart,  he  hecjan  with 
the  expression  ('l^-i)  loords.  '1?!,  ivords,  has  not,  however,  always  the  same 
importance,  as  may  be  seen  either  from  the  following  verse,  or  from  this 
verse  itself.  Here  the  following  verse  also  shews  the  impressiveness  designed 
in  the  first  verse.  Coheleth  is  Solomon,  for  there  was  no  other  king  of  the 
sons  of  David,  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  besides  Solomon;  he  was  called 
Coheleth  (ri^OP),  because  wisdom  was  gathered  in  him.  He  mentions  the 
residence  of  his  dominion,  because  it  was  his  glory,  as  we  find  the  king  of 
Jerusalem  was  called  Melchisedec;  for  Jerusalem  was  called  Salem,  as  is 
evident  from  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2. 

2.  Vanity  of  vanities,  Sc.  —  By  vanity  (^y^)  Coheleth  describes  the  empty 
things  of  this  world,  and  ''in  is  construct  to  Q'^JH'  although  there  are  no 
Segoleth  nouns  which  change  in  the  construct,  except  ^?3^'?>  ■'Tl  (Exod. 
vii.  28),  ^nb-i-\i3p  (Isa.  xxvi.  20;,  =^Tmn  nepp  (Hab.  ii.  15),  and  even  these 
have  a  Patach,  and  the  word  in  question  has  Tzere.  The  repetition  of  the 
same  noun  in  the  genitive  plural  is  used  either  for  suiievlativehj  good,  as 
D'?^?  '^';9,  King  of  Kings,  i.  e  ,  the  highest  king ;  or  for  superlatively  had,  as 
C'l??  i^y,  servant  of  servants,  i.  e.,  most  abject  servant ;  hence  Q^'p^n  bnn  vanity 
of  vanities,  denotes  utmost  vanity ;  so  also  nVwb  n^?wn3  ©'«  "34  ais  qi«  \33  bin  tt« 
■"?'  ''inp  nnn,  surely  men  of  low  degree  are  vanity,  and  men  of  high  degree  are 
a  lie ;  to  be  laid  in  the  balance,  they  are  altogether  lighter  than  vanity  (Ps. 
Ixii.  10),  the  d  in  "^inp  being  the  comparative,  as  the  a  in  □^b'ciTa  'icb  n^™  bsp, 
more  than  all  who  were  before  in  Jerusalem  (Eccles.  ii.  9),  and  in  "^ra 
''?^?^'n  'TObrp,  /  have  more  understanding  than  all  my  teachers  (Ps.  cxix.  99), 
meaning,  if  men  were  to  be  put  in  a  balance  with  vanity,  they  would  be 
lighter  than  vanity.  The  repetition,  "  vanity  of  vanities,"  indicates  per- 
petuity, as  "  the  floods  have  lifted  up,  0  Lord,  the  floods  have  lifted  up 
their  voice"  (Ps  xciii.  3),  and  "they  compassed  me  about,  yea,  they  com- 
passed me  about"  [Ibid,  cxviii.  11).  That  it  should  not  be  said.  Granted 
that  there  is  vanity  in  the  things  of  this  world,  but  there  is  solidity  as 
well,  he  therefore  adds,  all  is  vanity. 
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3.  What  advantage,  d-c.  —  pin^  is  according  to  the  analogy  of  ]ii3i,  and 
is  derived  from  the  verb,  the  ej  of  which  is  defective  {i.e.  '"b),  as  is  evident 
from  the  Hiphil.  The  meaning  is,  since  all  is  vanity,  what  ])rofit  has  man 
from  all  his  work.  The  sense  of  the  phrase,  under  the  sun,  is  revolving  time; 
for  the  sun  alone  is  the  cause  of  time,  since  the  day  depends  upon  the  sun. 
from  its  rising  to  the  setting  thereof;  the  night,  too,  is  from  sunset  to 
sunrising,  whether  the  moon  and  the  stars  are  seen  or  not ;  so  also  seedtime 
and  harvest,  cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter  depend  upon  the  inclination 
of  the  sun,  whether  northward  or  southward.  Although  the  moon  has  strong 
influences  upon  rivers  and  aqueous  plants,  and  upon  the  human  brain  ; 
although  Pleiades  has  binding  influences,  and  Orion  loosing  influences;' 
yet  all  their  influences  put  together,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  sun, 
are  like  one  of  its  many  parts.  Although  the  sun  is  one,  yet  its  influences 
differ,  both  according  to  the  changes  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  planets 
which  form  the  seven  planets,  and  according  to  the  change  of  the  course  of 
all  of  them,  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  greatest  sphere  which  projects. 
Therefore  the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  will  never  be  found  alike, 
even  for  one  moment.  Hence  it  is  written  in  the  book  Yetzirah,  cap.  i.  §  4, 
"  Two  letters  build  two  houses,  three  build  six,  &c.,  &c.,  till  the  mouth 
cannot  tell,  nor  the  ear  hear,  this  endless  transposition  and  multiplication." 2 
But  the  labour  of  searching  after  wisdom,  in  order  to  enlighten  the  mind, 
has  an  advantage;  for  the  spirit  of  man  is  not  subject  to  the  sun. 

4.  One  generation,  d-c.  —  Because  everything  under  the  sun  is  composed 
of  four  elements,  from  which  ihey  proceed  and  to  which  they  return,  viz., 
fire,  air,  water,  and  earth,  these  four  are  adduced  ;  and  the  earth  is 
mentioned  first,  because  she  is  as  it  were  the  mother;  then  the  sun  is 
mentioned,  the  abode  of  fire,  because  of  its  great  heat,  and  this  is  the 
generating  fire ;  then  the  air  and  the  water.  Respecting  the  earth,  Coheleth 
says  that  all  things  created  out  of  it  will  return  to  it,  just  as  we  find,  "  Dust 
thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return"  (Gen.  iii.  19);  and  that  the 

•  According  to  Ibn  Ezra  on  Job  xxxviii.  31,  Pleiades  has  the  power  of  con- 
sohdating  vegetation,  and  Orion  of  dissolving  it. 

2  What  the  book  Yetzirah  —  which  Ibn  Ezra  quotes —  means  by  "  two  letters 
form  two  houses,"  is,  that  two  letters  yield  to  combinations  or  transpositions, 
e.g.,  2«  and  «l;  three  j-ield  .six,  e.g.,  \DQ«,  Cffi«,  CNO,  Ncn,  cnmj,  and  nox?;  four 
yield  twenty-four,  and  so  on.  In  order  to  ascertain  liow  often  a  certain  number 
of  letters  can  be  transposed,  the  product  of  the  preceding  number  must  be 
multiplied  with  it.     Thus  — 


Letter  2  x      1  =        2 

SX      2=       6 

4  X      6  =      24 

5X    24=    120 

6  X  120=    720 

7  X  720  =  5040, 

and  so  on 

H 
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earth  will  continuo  nndiminished  as  long  as  one  generation  comes  from  it 
and  another  returns  to  it.  It  may  be  that  the  word  -lii  means  sojourners ; 
thus  we  find  "  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness  "  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  10). ' 

3.  The  sun  rises,  do.  —  Mathematicians  have  long  since  propounded,  that 
all  visible  creatures  are  divisible  into  ten  parts,  and  the  sun  is  the  greatest 
of  all,  and  there  is  none  like  it;  it  is  the  root  in  the  universe,  just  as  the 
point  is  in  geometry,  and  the  number  one  in  mathematics ;  and  the  sense 
is,  although  the  sun  has  a  motion  rising  and  setting,  it  returns  back  to  its 
former  place,  and  the  place  ia  which  the  sun  I'ises  to-day  is  nearer  than  the 
one  in  which  it  will  lise  to-morrow  ;  and  because  its  motion  is  to  the  north 
and  south,  therefore  it  rises  twice  a-year  in  one  jilace,  and  once  from  the 
extremity  of  the  south,  and  once  from  the  extremity  of  the  north,  thus 
completing  a  year.  But  though  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  moon,  the 
five  planets,  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  yet  is  the  sun  alone  mentioned, 
because  of  its  being  the  greatest,  as  we  find,  "  in  them  has  he  set  a 
tabernacle  for  the  sun  "  (Ps.  xix.  4),  not  mentioning  the  stars.  ?]«i»  means 
panting,  comp.  nil  nc^m  iffip_:  nwa,  at  hef  pleasure  she  snuffs  uj^  the  ivind 
(Jer.  ii.  24),  thus,  as  it  were,  panting  after  air  in  her  desire  to  return  to 
the  place. 

6.  It  goes,  dc.  —  Some  say  that  this  verse  also  refers  to  the  sun,  which 
goes  to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  and  explain  mi  to  mean  the  side ; 
but  this  is  incorrect,  as  is  evident  from  the  words,  ninn  3©  vni'iD  bv\  and 
the  uind  returns  upon  its  circuits;  the  whole  verse  therefore  refers  to  the 
wind,  which  moves  to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  when  it  goes  round  from 
the  south  to  the  north  by  the  east,  and  when  it  goes  from  the  north  to  the 
south  it  goes  by  the  west,  therefore  Coheleth  says,  rnin  -:p\r\  niiD  iiiD,  round 
round  goes  the  wind;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  turns  again  on  its 
circuits,  when  the  sun  turns,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  motions  of  the 
wind  ;  and  the  navigators  know  these  things,  for  these  motions  vary  in  the 
same  manner  every  day  in  tlie  year. 

7.  All  the  rivers,  cOc.  —  Although  all  the  streams  flow  into  the  sea,  yet  it 
does  not  overflow,  so  as  to  transgress  the  law  and  cover  the  earth,  because 
the  waters  which  flow  into  it  return  constantly  to  their  own  place,  for  there 
is  evaporation  constantly  rising  from  the  sea  to  the  sky,  which  forms  the 
clouds ;  the  sweet  waters  only  ascending  because  of  their  lightness,  and  the 
vapoiu-  is  converted  into  rain,  as  it  is  written,  "  He  calleth  for  the  waters  of 
the  sea,  and  poureth  them  out  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  "  (Amos  v.  8) ;  and 
the  waters  of  the  springs  are  from  the  rain,  and  the  streams  are  from  the 
s])rings,  as  we  see  in  the  time  of  drought  that  most  of  the  springs  are  dried 
up ;  and  again  we  find  it  written,  "  The  brook  dried  up,  because  there  had 

'  Ibn  Ezra  means  thereby  all  living  beings  which  have  their  temporal  abode 
upon  this  earth,  including  all  animal  and  vegetable  life.  This  explanation  of 
■\n,  everything  that  sojourns,  that  moves  about  upon  the  earth,  is  also  folloM'ed  by 
Mendelssohn  and  Preston. 
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been  no  rain  in  the  laud"  (J  Kings  xvii.  7);  and  this  explains  how  the 
streams  return  again  from  the  place  whither  they  went.  And  Solomon  has 
not  explained  the  cause  of  the  waters  returning  to  their  place,  just  as  he 
did  not  explain  the  cause  of  the  sun  returning  from  the  west  to  the  east ; 
whether  it  is  above  the  sky,  or  from  the  sides,  or  it  is  below  the  earth,  being 
an  orb,  and  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  highest  sphere;  for  all  these  things 
require  proofs,  or  such  an  explanation  of  everything  seen  by  the  eyes  as  not 
to  require  proof.  And  the  object  in  mentioning  these  four,  viz.,  the  sun, 
which  is  the  element  of  fire,  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  earth,  is  because  all 
things  existing  under  the  sun  —  plants,  beasts,  men,  the  fowls,  and  the  fish 
of  the  sea  —  are  all  formed  of  them.  And  if  the  elements  return  back  to 
their  own  place,  where  they  formerly  were,  how  can  those  abide  which 
were  formed  of  them  ?  and  as  the  creatui'es  are  vanity  at  their  beginning,  so 
they  will  be  at  their  end  ;  and  if  man  is  vanity,  much  more  so  is  his  work, 
which  is  accidental,  and  still  more  his  thought,  which  is  an  accident  of  an 
accident,  as  it  is  written,  "  The  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughts  of  men  that 
they  are  vanity"  (Ps.  xciv.  11). 

8.  All,  dc. —  Some  interpret  o'??'  transitively,  aearyiit/j  others,  according 
to  the  analogy  of  D'm^p,  but  this  is  incorrect,  for  D^?)  is  neuter,  as  the  other 
instance,  ^T^.^^^l,  faint  and  weary,  in  Deut.  xxv.  18,  shows:  and  if  it  were 
as  they  interpret  it,  it  ought  to  have  been  c'^rp,  iho  i'iel,  comp.  rrac  i-3;n  "?«, 
do  not  iveary  these  (Josh.  vii.  3);  but  d'?'^^  is  intransitive,  meaning  that 
the  things  themselves  are  faint  and  defective,  there  is  no  strength  in 
them,  therefore  man  cannot  describe  them.  Having  described  the  four 
elements,  which  continue  in  the  same  position,  and  if  they  are  set  in 
motion  they  return  again  at  the  end  to  their  former  position ;  knowing  the 
general  ])rinciple  and  the  particulars  ensuing  therefrom,  that  they  do  not 
continue  one  moment  in  the  same  position,  therefore,  no  man  is  able  to 
describe  them. 

And  the  eye  is  not  satisjied  vith  seeing  them;  for  the  cause  of  the  eye 
seeing  objects  is  that  they  are  reflected  in  the  pure  air.  And  they  do  not 
abide  even  one  moment.  The  ear  is  not  tilled  with  hearing  the  particulars, 
for  the  cause  of  bearing  is  also  the  entrance  of  the  air  containing  the  forms 
of  the  sounds,  and  these  two  cannot  abide;  therefore  the  eye  cannot 
master  them  in  their  particulars,  nor  can  the  ear  hear  all  their  numbers, 
because  they  are  iunumerable  to  man,  for  the  Creator  alone  knows  both 
generals  and  particulars,  for  they  are  all  the  works  of  His  hands. 

9.  That  which  teas,  dx.  —  The  singer  (David)  said  of  the  heavenly  Being, 
that  "  He  commanded,  and  they  were  created ;  He  hath  also  established 
them  for  ever  and  ever"  (Psalm  cxlviii.  .5);  and  of  the  earthly  beings  he 
said,  that  "  His  name  alone  is  excellent"  {Ibid.  v.  13).  That  is  to  say,  they 
are  altogether  vanity.  The  words  "  what  was  will  be"  refer  to  the  spheres 
and  their  hosts,  for  they  are  like  wheels  continually  turning  round,  and 
their  beginning  is  like  their  end,  and  their  end  like  their  beginning. 
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What  loas  done  will  be  done.  —  This  refers  to  the  different  kiuds  of  beings, 
viz.,  man,  horses,  every  sjiecies  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  the  propagation 
of  which  depends  upon  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  As  long, 
therefore,  as  these  heavenly  bodies  abide,  these  kinds  will  also  continue  in 
the  same  way,  being  formed  according  to  these  heavenly  bodies.  And  the 
meaning  is,  "  Although  I  cannot  enumerate  the  particulars,  the  generals 
are  observed,  known,  and  described;  and  in  this  way  it  is  seen  that  the 
upper  and  lower  worlds  continue  in  the  same  manner,  and  there  is  nothing 
new." 

10.  Is  there,  de.  —  w^  is  frequently  found  to  denote  something  rarely  met 
with;  comp.  I^yrt  nw  i^^isi  uj^i,  and  when  it  rarely  happened  that  the  cloud 
rested,  dc.  (Numb.  ix.  20);  ?]Di3'i  n^sn  ffli,  it  sometimes  happens  that  one 
scatters  and  yet  increases  (Prov.  xi.  24) ;  '^'1^'?  ^'■$1  '■^l,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  a  wicked  man  is  prolonged  in  Jus  wickedness  (Eccl.  vii.  15),  for,  generally 
speaking,  "the  years  of  the  wicked  are  shortened"  (Prov.  x.  27).  If  any 
thing  should  seem  new  to  one,  the  same  has  already  happened  before. 
n'nbj?  means  times,  ages;  thus,  D'nbj?  n^s,  rock  of  ages  (fs.  xxvi.  4):  -f^nnDbn 
D^n^^-ba  ni3bn,  thy  kingdom  is  a  kingdom  of  all  ages  (Psalm  cxlv.  13); 
c'Qbj?  nsnujiji,  a  salvatvmfor  all  ages,  i.e.,  everlasting  (Is.  xlv.  17). 

11.  Tliere  is  no  remembrance,  do.  —  If  it  is  questioned  whether  such  a 
novel  thing  has  actually  happened  in  former  days,  it  is  because  there  is  no 
remembrance  of  former  things;  which  will  also  be  the  case  with  the  things 
that  will  take  place  in  days  to  come,  they  too  will  be  forgotten  at  a  later 
period.  Hitherto  Solomon  spoke  in  general,  and  now  he  begins  to  take 
up  specifically  those  things  which  occurred  to  him. 

12.  I,  Coheleth,  dc.  —  The  contents  of  this  book  shew  that  Solomon 
wrote  it  in  his  advanced  days,  and  appeals  as  it  were  to  the  new  and  rising 
generation,  and  tells  them,  '  such  and  such  things  I  have  tried  in  my 
lifetime,  and  forsooth  I  could  try  everything  because  of  my  being  king.' 
Over  Israel  is  mentioned,  because  there  was  always  among  them  prophets 
and  wise  men,  such  as  the  children  of  Zerach,'  and  not  as  the  sons  of  Kedar 
who  dwelled  in  tents,  and  thereby  shewing  that  he  was  king  over  a  wise 
and  intelligent  people.  Jerusalem  is  mentioned,  because  its  situation  is 
advantageous  for  the  reception  of  wisdom.  It  is  known  that  the  habitable 
world  is  divided  into  seven  parts,  and  there  are  no  men  with  proper 
faculties  to  acquire  wisdom  except  in  the  three  central  parts,  for  the 
foremost  and  the  hindmost  parts,  being  either  too  hot  or  too  cold,  interfere 
with  tiie  nature  of  man.  It  is,  moreover,  known  that  the  latitude  of 
Jerusalem  is  33  degrees,  and  this  is  the  centre  of  the  habitable  world,  for 
habitation  is  impossible  except  beyond  the  degrees  where  the  sun  inclines 
either  in  the  north  or  south. 

13.  And  I  gave  my  heart,  do.  —  It  is  better  to  connect  this  verse  with 

1  Ethan,  Heman,  Chalcol,  and  Darda,  the  celebrated  sages,  who  were  contem- 
poraries with  Solomon.     Comp.  1  Kings  v.  11 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  0. 
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what  follows;  and  the  meauiag  is  that  he  searched  after  knowledge.  This 
is  the  sense  of  i^n^.  Comp.  y^";.Nn  ""i™,  from  secircliing  out  the  land  (Numb, 
xiii.  25),  i.e.,  to  see  desirable  things,  and  the  source  of  all  things,  though 
this  is  an  unpleasant  task,  since  men  are  often  employed  in  unprofitable 
things.  '11-?'^,  to  be  employed,  is  from  the  same  root  as  ]'29,  employment. 
Some,  however,  maintain  that  it  is  from  the  same  root  as  'i:?,  afflicted,  and 
say  that  the  verb  has  here  the  same  signification  as  in  iwo  'n':?  ':«,  /  was 
greatly  afflicted  (Ps.  cxvi.  10),  and  ''wnii:^  ]i«:  n^,  he  humbled  the  pride  of 
Israel  (Hos.  v.  5).  But  it  is  more  likely  that  it  denotes  to  testify,  as  ^yn-N^j 
*]?!?,  thou  shalt  not  testify  against  thy  neighbour  (Exod.  xx.  16)  ;  and  even 
T'??,  in  Ps.  cxvi.  10,  is  to  he  taken  in  the  same  sense,  just  as  we  find  ivn  jri, 
and  Job  declared  (Job  iii.  2),  and  this  is  evident  from  the  immediately 
following  words,  'icna  'ninsi ':«,  /  have  said  in  my  haste ;  compare  also  yn^? 
C5.??.^''N,  the  Lord  will  hear  them  (Ps.  Iv.  20),  i.e.,  he  will  testify  against 
them.  And  when  Coheleth  had  employed  himself  with  discovering  the 
nature  of  things,  he  found  that  they  were  vanity  and  striving  after  the 
wind.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase  under  heaven  is  the  same  as  under  the 
sun.  It  may  be  that  in  the  words  under  heaven,  as  in  under  the  sun, 
Coheleth  alludes  to  the  upper  sphere,  where  all  the  heavenly  hosts  are. 
Now  the  knowledge  of  astrology  is  connected  with  the  forty-eight  forms  of 
the  sphere,  and  after  Coheleth  had  employed  himself  to  learn  by  this  science 
the  nature  of  all  things  which  are  produced  by  the  power  of  heaven,  he  saw 
that  it  was  a  sore  and  difficult  employment,  because  of  the  limited  knowledge 
which  man  has,  to  enumerate  the  causes  and  eflects,  as  there  is  no  number 
to  the  heavenly  hosts,  and  the  ancients  knew  no  more  than  1022.  This  is 
moreover  proved  by  the  connection  of  under  heaven  with  there  is  an  ajrpointed 
time  for  everything  in  iii.  1.  So  also  is  the  phrase  to  be  understood  in 
ii.  3. 

14.  /  saw  all  the,  Sc.  — The  meaning  of  rm  nwi  may  be  the  same  as 
cni7  ?]7ii"i  nn  nyii  CHr?,  Ephraim  feeds  on  wind,  and  follows  after  the  east 
tvind  (Hos.  xii.  2),  i.e.,  feeds  upon  that  which  neither  profits  nor  satisfies; 
nil,  wind,  means  emptiness,  because  the  wind  escapes  in  various  directions, 
so  that  no  man  can  lay  hold  on  it ;  thus  we  find  they  sow  wind  (Hos.  viii.  7), 
and  the  ivind  passes  over  it  (Ps.  ciii.  16).  It  is,  however,  more  likely  that 
ni3?T,  as  p'?"],  signifies  thought,  just  as  riTOT  and  p^OT,  two  different  forms 
of  n"b,  have  the  same  meaning. 

1.5.  The  crooked,  dc—  nn-p  is  participle  ^assiw,  according  to  the  analogy 
of  iiiTp,  and  may  be  derived  from  two  different  roots,  one  regular  (nw), 
and  the  other  irregular  l^^),  signifying  the  same  thing.  The  word  ]ipn'?  is 
intransitive,  and,  according  to  the  first  interpretation  of  the  two  preceding 
verses,  the  meaning  is,  having  seen  that  everything  is  vanity,  this  vanity 
cannot  be  rendered  solid,  for  that  which  is  defective  cannot  be  rectified, 
because  its  nature  is  radically  defective  ;  and  he  who  is  defective  cannot  be 
numbered  with   the  perfect.      This  interpretation  implies  an  omission  of 
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■???,  man,  before  pit?",  or  takes  pinn  as  an  adjective;  as  liXDNi,  the  first,  and 
pinM,  ^/k?  Zrtst  ppn  may  also  be  regarded  as  referring  to  nwn;  so  that  nwp 
by  itself  would  denote  naturally  defective,  and  ptpn  nwo,  accidentally  defective. 
If  we,  however,  adopt  the  second  interpretation,  viz.,  that  man  is  born  in 
defective  circumstances,  then  man  has  no  power  to  perfect  himself,  and  it  is 
found  that  he  who  occupies  himself  with  the  investigation  of  the  nature  of 
•things  by  the  operation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  occupies  himself  uselessly; 
and  this  is  the  case  with  most  men  and  most  of  their  works. 

16.  I  said,  do.  —  Because  the  heart  is  the  habitation  of  the  spirit,  and  is 
created  first  in  the  body  —  for  it  is  like  a  king,  and  the  intellect  like  its 
minister  —  therefore  it  is  used  for  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and  taste,  and 
the  operation  of  thought  being  the  first  receptacle  of  the  heavenly  soul ;  just 
as  lips  are  used  for  language,  because  words  proceed  out  of  them.  Hence 
it  is  said,  "A  wise  prudent  heart"  (1  Kings  iii.  12),  "  He  who  buys  a  heart 
loves  his  soul "  (Prov.  xix.  8). 

/  have  increased  and  added  wisdom,  i.  e.,  be  compiled  and  learned  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients,  and  added  to  it. 

And  my  heart  saiv  much  tvisdom,  i.e.,  which  he  did  not  compile.  The 
adverb  nairi,  like  Girn,  is  construed  both  with  the  singular  and  with  the 
plural,  comj).  I'n;  rTr\n"''2,for  they  shall  he  many  (infra,  xi.  8),  the  infinitive 
absolute  has  a  quaraetz;  comp.  nj-\«  mnn,  multiplying,  I  ivill  multiply  (Gen. 
xxii.  17). 

17.  And  I  gave,  <&c.  —  Having  learned  wisdom,  and  added  to  it,  I  gave 
my  heart  to  know  the  nature  of  folly  (comp.  dt|  ''!?i'^n'.!],  and  he  feigned  him- 
self mad  in  their  hand  (1  Sam.  xxi.  14),  and  the  nature  of  wisdom,  which  is 
the  opposite  of  folly,  although  this  also  is  a  vain  striving). 

18.  For  in  much,  do.  —  Because  when  he  souglit  to  know  wisdom,  he 
found  that  the  wise  man,  who  understands  the  affairs  of  the  world  through 
his  great  knowledge,  has  constant  provocation  and  pain,  and  has  no  pleasure 
in  his  children,  because  he  knows  that  their  end  is  to  die,  either  in  his  life- 
time or  afterwards ;  nor  does  he  rejoice  in  riches,  which  fly  away  like  a 
bird,  and  cannot  help  or  save  in  the  day  of  trouble;  and  the  day  of  death 
stares  into  his  eyes. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  specimen,  and  still  more  from  other 
parts  of  the  commentary,  that  the  peculiar  philosophical  and 
astrological  notions  which  Ibn  Ezra  entertained  greatly  inter- 
fered with  his  tracing  the  logical  sequence  of  the  text,  inasmuch 
as  he  constantly  introduces  his  favourite  theories  into  the  decla- 
rations of  Coheleth.  Still,  the  commentary  is  a  masterpiece, 
and  a  storehouse  of  varied  learning.  It  contains  more  gram- 
matical and  lexicographical  lore  than  any  modern  exposition  of 
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Colieleth  we  have  yet  seen,  and  some  of  his  ingenious  criticisms 
deserve  the  greatest  attention  of  grammarians. 

Thus,  in  trying  to  explain  why  the  superior  power  of  wisdom 
is  characterised  as  excelling  the  strength  of  ten  mighty  men 
(chap.  vii.  19),  Ibn  Ezra  remarks  — 

The  number  ten  is  mentioned,  because  it  is  the  arithmetical  completion, 
as  tliis  decade  is  the  highest  of  all,  for  all  above  it  are  merely  units.  More- 
over, since  the  main  strength  of  a  thing  lies  in  its  beginning,  middle,  and 
end,  the  n  {one)  being  in  Hebrew  the  first  or  beginning,  the  >  {ten)  the  end, 
and  the  rt  {five),  together  with  i  {six),  form  the  middle  [of  this  number  ten] ; 
hence  these  four  letters  nn«  constitute  the  original  vowels:  and  no  word  or 
syllable  can  be  pronounced  without  one  or  the  other  of  these  letters.' 

On  xii.  5,  Ibn  Ezra  disputes  the  existence  of  diminutives  in 
Hebrew.     He  says  — 

R.  Adonim  ben  Temim,  the  Babylonian  (who  flourished  at  the  end 
of  tbe  10th  century),  whose  soul  is  in  Paradise,  maintains  that  n:viN  is 
an  epithet  for  the  buman  spirit;  and  he  thus  analyses  it  —  p'3«  is  adjective 
mas.  and  njviw  the  fern. ;  and  if  thou  wantest  to  make  it  diminutive,  it  will  be 
^^vi«,  the  proper  names  ^i^'ow,  Aminon  (2  Sam.  xiii.  20),  and  ««?,  Gashmu 
(Nehem.  vi.  6),  he  says  are  also  diminutives.  But  this  is  poor  grammar, 
since  there  is  no  word  in  Hebrew  which  can  be  made  into  a  diminutive; 
and  if  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  languages  had  admitted  of  making  diminu- 
tives, we  should  have  found  hundreds  and  thousands  of  them  in  the 
Scriptures.  Now  p2n«,  Amnon,  and  p:'?«,  Aminon,  are  two  names  of  the 
same  individual,  just  as  ritiW,  Shelomo,  and  f''o)V,  Shahnon,  '^2«,  Ahsliai, 
and  '^"?«,  Abishai,  i5i«,  Abner,  and  i.r?^,  Jbiner.  As  for  the  i  in  ^^-^h 
Qaslimu,  it  is  redundant,  as  in  i^n%  Jeiliro,  i.q.,  in;,  Jether."^ 

Ewald,  who  sneers  at  tlie  Kabbins  of  the  middle  ages,  will  be 
surprised  to  find  his  theory  about  VTr2ik^   (Hebrew  Grammar, 

DnnM  on  iinn  nbrnb  ©'©  rra  "jd  '3  bb^n  c«i  «"im  ^iicn  -p  invn  -nisa  m©3>  pm  i 
niri  T\"'ni  nbnni  ©ipn  ■jiffibi  r^Yan  rrn  ieici  in^i-^itsNT  cwirr  in  "jd  np'r  nvn  -nara 
rtvv.ri  IN  m.^  xso^o  pn'  xbi  -jcDb  en  nvniN  nri-i^n  h'tnt  D"ysrD>»  V'^im  N"nn  rn  ':n' 

TO?  "prn:  crra  nn«  rrrt'XD  ?■ 
c-i'n  iwin  ]va«  v^npT  P'^  n^^^  '^^  ""'"'''  """^  ^-""'^^  '=  ^''^  'niran  'tod  p  c^nx  '-\  -rsx  2 
nv:?  pnpT  inn  i^oifj  tocji  ]'i:'n«  nbo  pi  n:v3w  rrnn  n:Tri'n  n«i  rf:i'p:  )-nrb  n:v2Ni  iDib 
nwo"?  Nipoi  cvi'o:  rrr  'j"j:pn'7  pirbn  -nc^a  m  rrn  Vrw-i  V7D  ircpn-c  n'j'n  inpn  ]ixp';a  ;n  o 
irnwi  i:3«  'm"3n"i  'cnw  pobsji  nobo  tod  'nw  te's"?  ptoc  '3©  p:":xi  pTON  cbiNi  'e?«'7i 

•t-CT'i  in'  TOD  TO\r:  v-i  'ccini 
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§  167),  propounded  by  a  Eabbi  of  the  tenth  century,  and  so  ably 

opposed  by  another  Rabbi  of  the  twelfth  century. 

1100.  —  From  the  constant  remarks  of  Ibn  Ezra,  —  some  say 

(DnD1i<  ^\  ii.  12  ;  iii.  1 .  18 ;  iv.  12.  17  ;  v.  19 ;  ix.  17 ;  x.  4, 

al.),  some  interpret  it  (D''Ii'"13D  ti'^  iii.  11 ;  iv.  19 ;  v.  1.  2.  5 ;  vii. 

1.  19;  viii.  5.  8.  10;  x.  1,  al.),  most  interpreters  (□"'i:^")30n  2T), 

iv.  17;  X.  6,  9),  one  of  the  interpreters  says  (D''li^')9Qn  p  "IPIK, 

ii.  16  ;  X.  17),  &c,,  —  it  is  evident  that  numerous  commentaries, 

which  are  now  lost,  have  been  written  on  this  book  in  the  tenth, 

eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries.     Would  that  we  at  least  had  a 

history  of  the  various  views  which  those  forgotten  commentators 

entertained   concerning  Coheleth  !      It  would  no  doubt    have 

formed  a  curious   and  valuable   addition    to    the   literature   of 

Biblical  interpretation.    However,  one  of  these  views  is  preserved 

by  Ibn  Ezra,  who  tells  us  in  his  commentary,  chap.  vii.  3, 

that'  — 

In  consequence  of  the  diCBculties  and  apparent  contradictions  of  this 
book,  as,  for  instance  — 


In  one  place  he  says  — 
Anger  is  better  than  laughter    vii.  3 

In  much  wisdom  is  much  anger    i.  18 
It  is  good  and  comely  to  eat 

and  drink  .       v.  17 

I  praised  mirth    .         .         .  viii.  15 


What  advantage  has  the  wise 

man  over  the  fool  ? 
I  praised  the  dead 

There  is  no  work,  nor  ac- 
count, nor  knowledge,  nor 
wisdom  in  the  grave 


vi.  8 
iv.  2 


ix.  10 


In  another  he  says  the  reverse 

Anger  rests  in  the  bosom  of 

fools  .... 
Remove  anger  from  thy  heart 
It  is  good  to  go  to  the  house 

of  mourning     . 
To  mirth  I  said,  What  avails 

she?         .         .         . 
There   is   an    advantage   to 

wisdom  over  folly     . 
A  living  dog  is  better  tlian 

a  dead  lion 
There  is  an  appointed  time 

for  every  thing  there         .     iii.  17 


vii.  9 
xi.  10 


vii.  2 


ii.  2 


ii.  13 


ix.  4 


nnn  -jcn  •rox'i  nn  nm  mmp'33  lON'tt?  ono  D'tdp  nnn  mn  iddi  nnb©  '•ina  imtsj  i 
3Ti  -m«  m  HN  m  inmo  mm  'inn  nbnp-iQD  v\zih  n^oDn  iTCpi  V't  V«-iffi'  'ODn  tton  m  -ni5?2i 
■'I'^n  D3?3  icm  m  -jcm  dsd  3-n  noDn  inn  'D  pi  m3>  cVdd  pm  d^d  o  m  y:r^^  pimrn  d3?3 
m  -[Dm  nnoffin  hn  'in  ^nniMji  pi  ^inn  rvi  'm  riDb':  nio  m  -[cni  mmcbi  ^r^vh  ns'  ion  2TO  pi 
wrvort  riN  '3n  nami  pi  •nyy::irfh  pin'  m3'\d  -jDni  b^Dsn  -p  DDnb  inv  rra  '3  pi  nmiy  m  nt3  'yyd^^ 
■jEni  biN\D3  no3m  nim  paxoni  nc^o  p«  o  -31  non  TVMvn  'd  2it2  win  'n  ibDb  o  m  ■'cni 
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In  one  place  he  says  —  In  another  place  the  reverse  — 

It  shall  not  be  well  with  the  There  is  a  wicked  man  who 

wicked,  and  he  shall  not  prolongs  his  days  in  his 

prolong  his  days       .         .    vii.  13  wickedness        .         .         .    vii.  15 

It  shall  be  well  with  those  There  are  wicked  to  whom  it 

who  fear  God  .         .         .  viii.  12  happens  according  to  the 

doings  of  the  righteous     .  viii.  14 

And  many  more  like  these  will  be  found  by  an  attentive  reader,  for  which, 
as  the  wise  men  of  Israel  of  blessed  memory  tell  us,  the  sages  wanted  to 
make  this  book  apocryphal,  though  it  is  well  known  that  the  least  among  the 
wise  wijl  not  write  a  book  and  contradict  himself  in  it.  Wherefore,  one 
OF  the  commentators  explained  Coheleth  (n|?ni?)  by  assembly,  and  matn- 
tained  that  this  book  was  composed  by  the  disciples  of  Solomon,  and 
contains  the  different  opinions  of  each  of  them.  But  this  opinion  is 
utterly  inadmissible,  because  the  words  "  Coheleth  teas  a  tvise  man"  (xii.  9), 
shew  that  it  refers  to  a  single  individual.  So  also  "  Coheleth  was  desirous 
to  find  acceptable  words"  (xii.  10),  and  especially  "  I,  Coheleth,  ivas  king" 
(i.  12),  are  most  conclusively  against  it. 


It  will  be  seen,  from  this  view  of  Colieleth,  that  as  literal 
and  grammatical  interpretation  progressed,  the  sceptical  pas- 
sages in  this  book,  which  were  so  easily  converted  into 
orthodoxy  by  the  allegorisers  of  former  days,  became  more 
and  more  perplexing. 

1135-1204.  —  The  great  philosophers  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  who  created  a  new  epoch  in  Jewish  litera- 
ture, now  began  to  grapple  with  these  hard  sayings  of  Coheleth, 
wliich  they  occasionally  quote  and  explain  in  their  respective 
works.      Thus   Maimonides,^   in   his   More   Nebochim,  ii.  28, 

niTM  ]3i  in!?-\i  "TTixci  5Min  c  "[Em  □^n''  ■jn^''  n"?-!  virrh  rrn^  vh  iv£i  pi  yen  "ja"?  n?  '2 
11?  «!jn'  2c'n  ffi-nom  c^nyn  mryorj  cn'b«  r:o\r)  D^yin  c  "[Em  D'nbsn  ^n-i'V  aic  n^n' 
D'UJisnn  ]o  inN  -p'jim  i-icca  ri2i  thci  icd  -i2n'  «"?  c'>DDn2U5  bj:r}  o  v^T^  mn  -\ec2  nbuD 
':r«  nr  innrno  'dd  ion  nn«  bDi  nccn  nnn  vi^nS-i  •'D  ioxi  apS"  nbnp  to3  rhnp  rhm  •cic'; 
n'N-im  yen  nn  nsnb  rhnp  wpi  mn  in«  «in  mm  C3n  nbnp  T^'nto  inn  mii-a  bbo  ]i32 

-jbn  'n"n  n'jnp  ':«  n-nojn 

'  Maimonides,  or  Ramham,  cy'm,  as  he  is  also  called,  from  the  initials  of 
r\yyo  n  mco  m,  Rabbi  Moses  ben  Maimon,  was  born  on  the  30th  of  March,  1135, 

I 
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defends  Solomon  from  the  heretical  opinion,  as  deduced  from 
Coheleth,  i.  4,  that  this  loorld  has  existed  from  all  eternity.  As 
the  Rev.  Theodore  Preston,  who  gives  this  part  of  Maimonides' 
work/  has  so  wofully  mistranslated  it,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
make  a  new  translation,  which  is  given  in  Appendix  III., 
together  with  his  version  and  the  Hebrew. 

1142.  —  Nathaniel,  called  in  Arabic  Abul-Barcat  Hibat  Allah 
b.  Malka,  who  was  the  medical  Coryphaeus  of  the  Mahommedan 
dominions  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  well  as  a  distinguished 
philosopher  and  Hebraist,  and  who  was  designated  "  tl)^  only 
one  of  his  time,"  Wachid-al  Zeman,  because  of  his  extraordinary 
services,  now  tried  his  skill  on  this  difficult  book.  His  com- 
mentary, which  is  written  in  Arabic,  has  never  been  published, 
but  the  MS.  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  Isaac  Ibn 
Ezra,  son  of  the  immortal  commentator,  celebrated  Abul-Barcat's 
commentary  on  Coheleth  in  a  poem,  in  which  he  declares  that 
this  Solomonic  book  will  henceforth  (1143  a.  d.)  go  by  the  name 
of  him  who  has  so  successfully  unlocked  its  meaning.^  Some 
idea,  however,  may  be  formed  of  the  merits  of  this  commentary 
from  the  following  specimen,  quoted  by  the  learned  Pocock  in 
his  Notce  Miscellanece  ad  Portam  Mosis  :^  — 

rm  ppnn-a  r|-\«5>  in  p  ^m  bNpd  ■Drrb'i  H-iD:b«i  -[■'nrtw  ddt  'br  'y\  i^ir  ^n  "j^pn 

Mi«D  bnoiJ'T  Mffiw";:!'  nb^j  ddj'jn  bno  yn^'^N  ban  ^'?«  nbt^j:  ^n  hi  Hrii  «nb  D'":  nnnin  mi 
ni':«TQ  nVb«  ]«  obs'  ini  nmn®  idti  D^NnibxD  nco:  uy  «b  ]«  rTby  itd  nppnm  'pi  ubti 
Dixit,  Quis  noit,  &c.,  via  increpationis  et  aversationis  ipsorum,  quasi  diceret, 
Quisquis  noverit,  ac  pro  certo  habuerit,  Spiritum  hominum  ascendere  sursum, 
ac  servari  ipsura  apud  Creatorem  usque  ad  diem  resurrectionis,  qui  tuui  in 

in  Cordova,  and  died  13tli  December,  1204.  An  instructive  sketch  of  the  life  and 
labours  of  this  most  illustrious  philosopher  is  given  by  Jost,  in  Herzog's  Real- 
Encyclopadie  fiir  Protestantische  Theologie  und  Kirche,  vol.  viii.,  p.  691-697  ; 
Graetz,  Geschichte  der  Juden  vi.,  p.  310. 

'  The  Hebrew  Text,  and  a  Latin  version  of  the  Book  of  Solomon  called  Eccle- 
siastes ;  with  original  Notes,  philological  and  exegetical.     London,  1815.  p.  18. 

2  Comp.  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft,  Jahrgang, 
1859,  p.  711;  Graetz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  vi.,  p.  303. 

3  The  theological  works  of  Dr.  Pocock,  London,  1740,  vol.  i.  p.  19G. 
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corpus  suum  ipsura  remittet,  spiritura  autem  jumenti  non  iterum  reverti, 
sed  descendere  in  inium  terrae  instar  corporis  quod  tabescit  et  dissolvitur  ; 
haec  cutn  certo  noverit,  oportet  ilium  non  se  jumentorura  more  gerere,  et 
cupiditatibus  suis  indulgere,  cum  sciat  Deum  de  ipso  rationem  sumpturum. 

1270.  —  The  celebrated  Zoliar,  or  the  Talmud  of  the  Kabbala, 
as  it  is  aptly  called,  which,  as  is  now  critically  certain,  was 
compiled  in  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,^  also  refers 
to  the  hard  sayings  and  apparent  contradictions  of  Coheleth,  and 
attempts  to  overcome  the  difficulty  by  resorting  to  the  hypo- 
thesis, that  Solomon  quotes  the  language  of  ignorant  unbelieveis  to 
expose  their  folly.     Chap.  iii.  19,  is  thus  commented  upon :  — 

Solomon  did  not  say  this  for  himself,  as  the  other  words,  but  be  repeats 
here  the  words  of  the  worldly  fool,  who  says  so.  And  what  do  they  say? 
That  "  the  destiny  of  man  and  the  destiny  of  beasts,"  &c.  They  are  fools, 
because  they  know  not,  nor  do  they  enquire  into  wisdom ;  they  say  that  this 
world  goes  on  by  chance,  and  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  takes  no  cog- 
nisance of  it;  but  that  "  the  destiny  of  man  and  the  destiny  of  the  beast  is 
the  same,  and  the  same  destiny  happens  to  all."  And  as  Solomon  knew 
these  fools  who  spoke  in  this  manner,  he  called  them  beasts,  for  they 
degraded  themselves  into  mere  beasts  by  uttering  such  sentiments.^ 

This  attempt  to  explain  away  the  obnoxious  passages,  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Ibn  Ezra   [vide 

•  For  the  development  of  the  Zohar  see  Jost,  Geschichte  des  Judenthums,  &c., 
vol.  iii.,  p.  74  -  81.  Preston's  remark  on  Mendelssohn's  Introduction  (p.  76),  that 
"  the  Zohar  is  a  most  ancient  Jewish  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,"  is  a  mere 
repetition  of  an  impudent  assertion  of  the  Kahbalists,  who  palmed  it  upon  Simeon 
ben  Jochai,  which  is  now  entirely  exploded.  Compare  also  Steinschneider's  very 
able  work  on  Jewish  Literature,  London,  Longman,  &c.,  1857,  p.  11,1  &c. ;  and 
Die  Religionsphilosophie  des  Sohar  und  ihr  Verhaltniss  zur  allgemeinen  jiidischea 
Theologie,  von  D.  H.  Joel,  Leipzig,  184.9. 
xnbNT  •'wffiC'ji  nbci  jrN  "nn«  ^bx  y'ro  iir^  nt^CD  '"mra  «-ip  \^n  no'?©  i'sn  Nb  ~ 

mpm  m«n  nipn  «"?«  in"b3?  n;ffi«  ^b  -n'^ip^  mpoi  b'lw  «o'?5?  'wm  n'ox  Nn'33n: 
]i3'NT  noni  pnV  np  «t  'i«pt  '«cc'.:  prxi  '5''3ncN  rrab©  i3i  'i:t  in«  mpai  nonan 
yba  rbn  ]n)3NT  pi  tuoo  rrann  in^'m^  n^y  This  passage  is  quoted  by  Mendelssohn 
in  his  very  elaborate  Introduction  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes. 
The  biblical  student  will  find  a  great  mass  of  valuable  information  in  this 
Introduction,  which  has  been  translated  by  Preston  in  the  work  quoted  in  Note  2 
of  the  preceding  page,  and  in  the  foregoing  note  in  this  page. 
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supra^  p.  57),  onlj  that  there  the  heretical  sentiments  are  ascribed 
to  the  different  disciples  of  Solomon,  whereas  here  they  are  put 
into  the  mouth  of  unbelievers  generally. 

To  the  period  of  the  Zohar  we  must  ascribe  the  Midrash 
Themurah,  which  is  based  upon  Coheleth.  The  design  of  this 
Midrash  is  to  shew  that  all  the  opposites  which  exist  upon  this 
earthy  e.  g.,  riches  and  poverty^  beauty  and  deformity^  c&c,  con- 
tribute to  the  harmony  of  the  whole^  and  speak  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  Creator ;  and  they  must  respectively  be  received  with  thank- 
fulness and  resignation.  To  enforce  this  lesson,  the  Midrash 
especially  expatiates  upon  chap.  iii.  1-8,  in  connection  with 
Ps.  cxxxvi.^ 

1280-1350.  —  Joseph  Ibn  Caspi,  a  celebrated  expositor  and 
philosopher,  who  flourished  in  the  beginliing  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  wrote  a  commentary  on  this  book,  propounding, 
according  to  his  own  assertion,  quite  a  new  theory  of  its  import. 
He  maintains  that  the  design  of  Coheleth  is  to  teach  man  that  his 
occujmtions'  loith  the  affairs  of  this  world  are  to  be  as  little  as 
possible.,  since  they  are  all  vain,  and  that  he  is  to  give  himself  up 
to  the  study  of  the  law  and  science.  This  Coheleth  sets  forth  in 
twenty-one  arguments,  which  are  first  treated  according  to  the 
ten  Dv2n  in  connection  with  the  passages  of  Scripture,  and 
then  according  to  their  logical  sequence.  Whereupon  he  gives 
some  hints  on  the  perfection  of  the  soul,  and  on  prophecy,  as 
connected  with  the  active  mind,  and  quotes  ten  verses  from  this 
book,  which,  according  to  him,  recommend  the  Aristotelian 
medium  between  the  two  extremes.  Caspi  wrote  this  commen- 
tary when  he  was  fifty  years  old,  and  called  it  The  Seal  of  Life; 
it  has  never  been  printed,  but  the  MS.  is  at* Oxford.  Our 
notice  of  it  is  taken  from  Steinschneider's  very  elaborate  and 
excellent  article  on  Joseph  Caspi,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's 
Encyclopedia,  the  remarks  of  which  on  this  commentary  we 


'  This  Midrash  is  comprised  in  the  collection  of  small  Midrashim  edited  by 
Jellinek,  to  •which  reference  has  already  been  made,  p.  38,  note  i. 
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subjoin  in  the  foot-note.*  Ibn  Caspi's  extremely  scarce  com- 
mentary on  the  Song  of  Songs  we  published  in  our  "  Intro- 
duction to  the  Song  of  Songs,"  pp.  47-49,  where  the  reader 
will  find  the  theory  of  active  and  passive  mind  largely 
developed. 

1298  - 1370.  —  Though  the  celebrated  BecJiinoth  Ohm  (Trial 
of  the  World),  does  not  profess  to  be  an  exposition  of  our  book, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  design  of  its  author  was  to 
propound,  in  a  popular  and  attractive  style,  the  doctrine  of 
Coheleth.  Jedajah  Penini,  the  Jewish  Cicero^  as  he  is  called  by 
Christians,  like  Coheleth,  shews ^  in  the  most  striking  manner^  the 
utter  vanity  of  all  earthly  pursuits  and  pleasures^  apart  from  a 
future  life  and  judgment.  Like  Coheleth,  he  finishes  his  intro- 
ductory part  —  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  succeeding  contem- 
plations —  with  the  appalling  fact  that  man  is  a  prey  to  deatli ; 
whereupon  he  shews  the  unsatisfactory  nature  and  vanity  of  all 
human  pursuits,  and  then,  like  Coheleth,  concludes  with  setting 
before  man  the  fear  of  God  and  a  future  world.  A  few  specimens 
will  shew  the  resemblance  of  the  Bechinoth  01am  to  Coheleth. 
After  describing  the  transcendent  powers  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  heavenly  endowments  of  man  (§1),  and  yet  the  evil  to 

'  T>tt  S'pmmentat  ^u  ^o^etct  befint'ct  ft^  in  ^arma  unb  in  Drfotb.  3nt 
gpigtav^  xiit;mt  Ot'fef  »on  fic^  Dom  ^naben-ln^  jum  ©reifcnattcr  (Ps  xxxvii. 
25)  Sitdjer  Derfa^t  ju  t)aben,  im  Sllter  t>on  50  3ci^ten  bicfen  G^ommentar,  beffen 
2;ext  bic  Sdtfijabe  bc^  5)?enfd)cn  ba{;in  beflimme,  bie  Sefc^ciftigung  ntitbcn  3lngete= 
gen|)eiten  biefcr  Sffiett,  ba  fte  eitct  feicn,  auf  cin  ?D?ininuim  ju  befd;vanfen, 
unb  fid;  bcm  ©tubium  bc^  ©cfc^c^  nnb  bcr  SifTcnfd;aft  ^injugcbcn,  tvasJ 
^o^ctet  burc^  21  S5e»veifc  bargct^an  \i<\!iiz.  Gr  ncnnt  bicfen  (Sontmcntat  cin 
©icgci  bcs^  ScbcnsJ  (D"nb  no'nn)  fiir  sxV^z  fcine  ©orgcn  nnb  ©cbanfcn.  2)ic 
angcbtic|en  21  SBcweife  (Salomon'^  ivcvbcn  Suf^immcni^angc  bcr  S3ibclftcncn 
nad^  ben  lO  D''?an  an^gef(i|)rt,  bann  in  Icgifdjcv  Drbnnng  !urj  jnfantmcngefa^t. 
Sn  biefcr  attgcmcincn  Grtdntcrung  bctjauvtct  cr  clival  Sicuci?  gcieijict  jn  I;abcn, 
unb  fpccieUe,  bcrcitiJ  »or  if;m  gcgcbene  grflcirungcn  iibcrgc^cn  jn  biirfen.  9cac^ 
bicfcm  gcanffcrma^cn  polcntifc^cn  S^cile  fiigt  er  cinige  2lnbcutungcn  iiber 
SBoil!emmcn{)cit  bcr  ®ectc,  <}5ro)^^ctic  mit  3^iicffiri)t  auf  bie  "  actii-'C  ^ntcUigcnj" 
\i\,  fiit)rt  jel;n  Sserfe  viu^  jlc(}elct  an,  »vc(cl)e  bic  C3lriflotcUfd;e3  2)?itte  gunfdjen 
ben  ©rtrcmen  enivfc^icn.  2luf  bicfen  "  Ccmmcntviv  ^oI;eIct'^"  »ertveift  ^o^anan 
Sltlemanno  in  ber  Sinleitung  ju  feinem  eommentar  iiber  ba^  |)o^eIicb.  Srfd> 
nnb  timber,  StHgemeine  (Jnc^cto^jcibie,  3tt>eite  ©ectlon,  vol.  xxxi.,  p.  6'1. 
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which  this  highly  gifted  man  is  exposed  (§  2),  Jedajah  says, 
in§3  — 

For  a  man  of  such  capacities  I  am  filled  with  sorrow  and  grief;  this 
Saphir  masterpiece  is  exposed  to  chance  and  misfortune,  like  a  target  to  the 
arrows;  he  is  the  ohject  of  disgrace  and  contempt,  like  the  lower  brutes; 
he  is  weighed  down  with  oppression  and  contumely,  from  his  youth  to  his 
hoary  age.  He  who  ought  to  sit  in  the  counsels  of  wisdom,  piues  away  in 
solitude;  he  who  is  like  a  son  of  God,  is  doomed  to  silence.  The  shepherd 
of  truth  must  feed  upon  the  wind  ;  the  bearer  of  wisdom  and  morality  must 
succumb  under  his  burden.  Wisdom  denies  help  to  him  who  trusted  to  his 
intelligence  for  deliverance;  the  hands  are  weakened  of  him  who  holds  fast 
to  his  integrity;  or  if  calamities  befall  man,  he  dies  and  is  no  more,  as  the 
brute  of  the  field  and  the  beast  of  the  forest;  the  sacred  temple  is  mixed  up 
with  clods,  and  thrown  down  under  trees ;  the  body  formed  by  compass  of 
God,  is  consigned  by  God  to  rest  in  darkness.  This  contemplation  heavily 
aflSicts  me,  and  I  cannot  be  comforted.  The  masterwork  of  God  loath- 
somely disappears,  and  is  no  more !  Cedars  planted  by  God's  own  hand  are 
felled  down!  I  studied  man,  I  carefully  examined  his  nature,  and  I  found 
uo  imperfection  in  him,  except  that  he  is  a  prey  to  death. 

This  is  also  the  burden  of  the  prologue  in  Coheleth,  and  in 
both  forms  the  basis  of  the  argument.  Having  shewn  that  this 
is  the  deplorable  condition  of  man,  R.  Jedajah,  like  Coheleth, 
goes  on  to  shew  that  no  human  effort  can  pacify  the  disturbed 
mind,  apart  from  the  fear  of  God  and  the  belief  in  a  future 
existence ;  that  it  is  the  prospect  of  travelling  on  to  a  life  beyond 
the  grave,  which  reconciles  us  to  the  afflictions  we  have  to  pass 
through  on  our  way  to  it.  Imitating  Coheleth,  Jedajah  there- 
fore counsels  us,  towards  the  end  of  his  treatise  — 

Remember  thy  Creator,  who  has  entrusted  thee  with  a  noble  soul !  thou 
hast  taken  her  in  as  a  stranger  upon  this  earth ;  thou  givest  her  shelter  as  a 
guest.  As  long,  therefore,  as  she  sojourns  in  thy  dark  abode,  she  looks  to 
the  place  whence  she  came ;  she  thinks  in  her  low  estate  of  her  former  glory, 
how  she  stood  high  in  the  holy  place,  and  mourns!  Pity  her,  and  speak 
comfortably  to  her,  for  none  but  thou  canst  save  her.  As  long  as  she  is 
with  thee,  she  is  like  a  bird  caught  and  imprisoned  by  a  careless  child;  she 
sees  many  birds  freely  fly  over  her,  right  and  left,  about  their  nests,  but  has 
no  power  to  overcome  the  youth  who  holds  her;  and  she  is  aflSicted.  If 
thou  dost  not  wish  to  lay  violent  hands  on  this  thy  trust,  cultivate  and 
guard  her.     Why  stir  up  evil  ?  why  lose  thyself  in  a  maze  of  devices,  and 
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thus  multiply  thy  wearisome  labour  and  toil?  Thou  knowest  how  immense 
is  the  work  of  cultivating  the  soul,  and  how  short  are  the  days  of  our  life  to 
do  it ;  and  had  we  to  live  a  thousand  years  twice  told,  it  would  be  too  short, 
for  the  desired  object  is  far  off;  but  the  days  of  our  sojourn  here  are  few 
and  evil,  and  do  not  suffice  to  accomplish  even  little  things.  Attend,  there- 
fore, my  ears,  I  will  teach  you  help;  see,  my  heart,  see  that  thou  forsake  the 
besotting  things  of  time;  enjoy  from  earthly  things  as  much  as  is  necessary 
for  the  sustenance  of  life,  which  cannot  be  neglected  without  suffering;  take 
of  the  best  fruits  of  the  land,  of  its  spices  for  the  preservation  of  thy  health, 
of  its  sweetness  for  thy  enjoyment;  but  shun  all  excess,  let  that  be  for  tlie 
beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  men  who  are  like  them;  leave  consuming 
pleasures,  and  ants'  treasures,  that  vanish  like  a  dream,  the  interpretation 
of  which  is,  "  the  body  will  soon  decay  before  its  time,  and  the  spirit  goes 
down  like  the  spirit  of  the  beast  after  death."  My  heart,  may  this  be  the 
dream  of  thy  persecutors,  and  its  interpretation  for  thy  enemies !  Take  my 
counsel,  whilst  thy  branches  are  still  green,  whilst  thy  sun  is  not  clouded, 
and  thou  art  young  and  cheerful,  and  hast  strength  to  run  the  race  with  the 
swiftness  of  the  hart,  to  obtain  the  prize,  and  to  rouse  others  from  their 
lethargy  and  earthly  pleasures  by  thy  sweet  savour,  and  by  the  brightness 
of  thy  light.  Why,  then,  sleepest  thou?  why  delay  to  tear  off  the  delusive 
mask,  and  escape  from  infatuations?  Arise,  invoke  wisdom,  before  the  days 
of  evil  come,  before  the  many  infirmities  of  old  age  draw  nigh,  and  strength 
is  changed  into  weakness,  and  hope  into  despair. 

We  need  hardly  remind  the  reader  of  the  relationship  which 
this  paragraph  sustains  to  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Coheleth.  It 
will  be  seen  that  Jedajah,  like  the  sacred  writer,  whilst  setting 
before  us  the  bright  prospect  of  the  life  to  come,  also  recommends 
the  cheerful  but  moderate  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  the  life 
that  now  is.  This  imitation  is  still  more  striking  when  we 
compare  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  two  books.  Coheleth, 
towards  the  end,  praises  "the  words  of  the  wise,"  and  admonishes 
that  all  heed  should  be  paid  to  them  (xii.  11,  12).  Jedajah 
finishes  by  urging  that  all  attention  be  given  to  the  thirteen 
articles  of  belief  written  by  Maimonides,  who  was  greatly 
attacked  in  those  days  — 

Finally,  turn  neither  to  the  left  nor  right  from  all  that  the  wise  men  have 
believed,  the  chief  of  whom  was  the  distinguished  teacher  Ramham,  of 
blessed  memory,  with  whom  no  one  can  be  compared  from  among  all  the 
wise  men  of  Israel  who  lived  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Talmud ;  then  I 
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shall  be  sure  that  thou,  enriched  with  all  the  knowledge  of  religion  and 
philosophy,  wilt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God. 

The  BecMnoth  Olam  has  always  occupied  a  veiy  high  position 
among  the  Jews,  and  has  been  a  source  of  comfort  to  many,  who 
looked  upon  Coheleth  as  a  sealed  book/ 

1399.  —  The  Nitzachon  of  R.  Jomtob  Lipmann  Mlihlhausen 
has  also  taken  up  some  of  tlie  hard  sayings  of  Coheleth.  This 
Nitzachon,  or  Victory^  is  a  polemical  work  against  Christianity, 
written  in  Cracow  about  1399,  according  to  a  MS.  note.  It 
consists  of  seven  parts,  according  to  the  seven  days  of  the  week, 
and  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  sections,  ten  of  which  are 
devoted  to  what  the  author  regards  the  most  difficult  passages  of 
Coheleth.     The  following  are  the  first  tln-ee  sections :  — 

§  311.  Chap.  i.  I,  2,  Vanity  of  vanities,  dc.  —  Forbid  it  that  such  a 
thought  should  ever  enter  into  the  heart,  that  the  works  of  the  blessed  God 
in  the  creation  of  the  world  are  vanity!  for  he  has  created  all  things  for  his 
glory  (comp.  my  Comment.  §  8).  The  meaning  is,  that  all  the  labour 
wherewith  one  labours  to  acquire  and  enjoy  the  things  which  are  under  the 
sun  is  utterly  vain  and  profitless ;  all  the  exertions  which  man  makes  in 
this  world  which  is  under  the  rotation  of  the  sun,  for  his  aggrandisement, 
gratification,  and  enjoyment,  and  which  are  not  for  the  glory  of  God.  The 
"  under  the  sun"  is  mentioned,  because  most  of  the  pursuits  of  man  in  this 
lower  world  consist  in  growing  fruit  and  other  things  which  depend  upon 
the  sun  ;  whereas,  all  the  work  ought  to  be  for  the  glory  of  God,  who  is 
above  the  sun.  Comp.  §  08.  And  thus  King  Solomon,  peace  be  upon 
him,  concludes  this  book  by  saying,  "  Finally,  all  is  heard,  fear  God  and 
keep  his  commandments,  for  for  this  all  is  man"  (xii.  13),  i.e.,  for  this  was 
man  created.  And  in  this  sense  the  Rabbins,  of  blessed  memory,  have 
explained  it,  viz.,  Man  has  no  advantage  fiom  that  wherein  he  labours 
under  the  sun,  but  he  has  an  advantage  from  his  labours  in  the  law  which 
is  before  the  sun. 

§  312.  iii.  19,  For  the  destiny  of  man,  £c.  —  Let  not  thy  heart  lead  thee 
astray  to  think  that  Coheleth  speaks  here  of  the  soul,  since  he  says  himself 
that  "  the  spirit  shall  return  to  God"  (xii.  7),  see  §  120.  Now,  the  end  of 
this  verse  shews  his  meaning,  where  he  says,  "As  the  one  dies,  so  dies  the 
other,"  i.e.,  it  is  with  regard  to  the  dying  of  the  animal's  spirit  that  he  says 

'  A  sketch  of  E.  Jedajah's  life  will  be  found  in  Stern's  beautiful  edition  of  the 
BecMnoth  Olam,  Wien,  1847.  See  also  Jost,  Geschichte  des  Judenthums  und 
seiner  Sekten,  vol.  ill.,  p.  '<J8,  &c. 
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all  have  the  same  spirit,"  for  this  spirit  does  die,  since  it  is  of  the  wind 
which  is  upon  the  waters  (comp.  §  L) ;  but  of  the  upper  spirit  which  returns 
to  God  it  is  impossible  to  say  so,  for  this  continues  to  live,  as  I  shall  shew 
in  §  320. 

§  313,  And  the  advantage  of  man,  dc.  —  I  have  already  explained,  in 
§  312,  that  the  spirit  returns  to  God,  and  that  it  has  an  essential  and  great 
advantage.  The  advantage,  therefore,  whicli  is  here  denied,  refers  to  that 
which  is  earthly  and  carnal,  for  the  word  nT«,  man,  is  derived  from  TO"in. 
earth,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Coheleth  does  not  here  use  the  word 
ii.'i3«.  man,  as  I  explained  in  §  5.  And  the  meaning  is,  that  as  regards 
the  body,  there  is  no  advantage  in  it  over  the  body  of  the  beast,  for  all  came 
from  the  earth  and  return  to  the  earth  again;  but  as  regards  the  intellect, 
there  is  an  advantage  in  it.     Comp.  §§  76  and  312. 

20.  Who  knotcs,  d-c.  —  nv '>?  means  he  who  is  worthy  to  know.  Comp. 
Joel  ii.  14,  i.e.,  he  who  is  worthy,  let  him  take  these  words  to  heart,  that 
the  spirit  of  man  goes  up,  for  this  is  its  nature  (comp.  my  Comment.  §  76), 
and  must  give  an  account;  and  the  spirit  of  the  beast  goes  naturally  down, 
for  the  spirit  of  the  beast  is  from  the  elements,  from  the  wind  wliich  blows 
upon  the  earth,  and  has  no  reward  or  punishment.' 

R.  Lipmann  has  been  quite  as  successful  in  refuting  Chris- 
tianity, as  he  has  here  shewn  himself  to  be  in  removing  the 
difficulties  from  Coheleth.  In  justice,  however,  to  this  Rabbi,  it 
must  be  said  that  he  always  makes  a  distinction  in  his  polemics 
between  Christianity  and  Christians ;  and  whilst  he  attacks  tlie 
former,  he  endeavours  to  prove,  from  Isa  Ixvi.  23  and  the  con- 
cluding words  of  Psalm  cxlv.,  that  all  censcientioiis  and  pious 
non-Israelites  ivill  he  saved.^  When  we  bear  in  mind  the  state 
of  Christianity  in  his  days,  the  bitter  sufferings  whicli  were  then 
inflicted  upon  the  Jews  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  the  awful 
curses  pronounced  by  the  heads  of  the  Cliurch  against  all  those 
who  were  out  of  its  pale,  instead  of  being  surprised  that 
R.  Lipmann  wrote  against  such  a  system,  we  wonder  at  liis 
charity. 


'  Liber  Nizachon  Rabbi  Lipmanni,  &c.,  curant.  Theod.  Hackspan,  Norinberg, 
1644. 

-  Comp.  niso  no  c"pnn  'i3  cy'o-\  2n3i :  «3n  cbiy'?  pbn  en?  \zj'  obirn  mm«  'p'"'^  C3 
cbirn  mtn«  Y'^-S'^  xnp:  'rx  32''yM  nb  niico  m  '';3,  §   2G.'j.      See  also   §   333, 
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1490.  —  It  is  difficult  to  gather  from  the  Michlal  Yophi  (Per- 
fection of  Beauty)  what  the  author  took  the  design  of  this  book 
to  be.  As  far  as  it  can  be  stated  with  any  definiteness,  it  seems 
to  be  that  Solomon  examined  in  this  hooh  the  various  conflicting 
opinions  which  he  gathered  together  {hence  the  name  D^Hp) 
res'pecting  the  affairs  of  this  ivorld^  and  the  destiny  of  man.,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  thing  for  man  is  to  fear  Godj 
and  to  remember  that  there  is  a  future  Judgment.^ 

The  Biblical  student  will  always  feel  grateful  to  R.  Solomon 
ben  Melech  for  this  very  useful  manual,  which  is  a  compilation 
of  grammatical  and  critical  notes  on  the  whole  Old  Testament 
from  the  best  Jewish  commentators,  such  as  Rashi,  Ibn  Ezra, 
Kimchi,  &c. 

1475-1530.  —  So  numerous  and  conflicting  were  the  opinions 
about  this  book  in  the  fifteenth  century,  that  E,.  Isaac  Aramah, 
who  was  desirous  of  making  himself  master  of  the  subject,  was 
perfectly  astonished  to  find  that  both  the  ancient  and  more 
modern  commentators  were  so  greatly  divided.  Some  forcing 
upon  it  a  strange  and  far-fetched  literal  sense  ;  others.,  a  philoso- 
phical meaning  .J  too  mysterious  and  profound  to  be  understood ; 
and  others.,  again.,  interpreting  it  according  to  the  Midrash.,  find 
in  it  laws  and  statutes  full  of  piety.  The  point  in  which  all  of 
them  have  erred  alike  is.,  that  they  alter  the  sense  of  the  booh  into 
palatable  sentiment ;  and  yet  not  one  of  tliem  has  put  such  sense 
into  it  as  to  be  able  to  boast.,  with  reason.^  that  they  have  drawn 
from  this  rock  ivholesome  food.,  or  elicited  sweetness  from  this  flint 
{i.e..,  from  this  difficult  book).  Rejecting,  therefore,  all  these 
different  views,  R.  Aramah  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  every 
statement  in  this  book  is  perfectly  ijlain  and  consistent  with  ortho- 
doxy., that  it  contains  the  sid}limest  of  all  contemplations.,  and 
teaches  the  highest  order  of  heavenly  wisdom.  Rabbi  A.  was 
therefore  amazed  how  it  could  ever  enter  into  the  minds  of  com- 
mentators to  think  that  the  sages,  of  blessed  memory,  wanted  to 
put  such  a  book  among  the  apocrypha,  and  that  the  only  reason 

'  TV  "iiyc  with  the  nnam  topb  of  Abendaua,  Amsterdam,  1601,  p.  47. 
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why  they  left  it  in  the  canon  was,  that  the  first  and  last  ivords  of 
it  were  consistent  with  the  law. 

"  Now,  it  was  not  because  thinking  men  found  it  difficult  to 
discover  the  good  sense  of  it  that  the  sages  wanted  to  hide  this 
book,  but  for  fear  of  the  multitude,  who  waste  the  riches  of  the 
law.  But  as  it  is  the  habit  of  these  ignorant  people  to  look 
merely  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  book,  and  these  por- 
tions unmistakeably  contain  the  fear  of  God,  therefore  the  wise 
men  at  last  determined  not  to  hide  it  from  these  people." 

Such,  then,  is  the  forced  interpretation  which  this  Rabbi  gives 
of  the  plain  words  of  the  sages,  entirely  ignoring  what  they 
distinctly  say,  that  "  the  book  contains  sentiments  tending  to 
infidelity;"  that  "it  utters  Solomon's  own  wisdom,"  &c.  [vide 
sitpra^  pp.  14-16).  Yet  Aramah  exclaims  against  the  far-fetched 
explanations  of  others. 

1548. — As  grammatical  exegesis  was  comparatively  little 
pursued  in  the  sixteenth  centmy,  the  difficulties  of  Coheleth 
occasioned  no  trouble,  and  the  book  was  regarded  by  its  com- 
mentators as  surpassing  all  other  books  of  Scripture  in  heavenly 
lessons.  Thus  Elisha  Galicho,  or  Galiko,  who  flourished  in  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,'  tells  us,  in  the  preface  to 
his  commentary  on  Coheleth  — 

Since  all  the  pursuits  of  this  world  and  its  lusts  cling  to  the  creature  in 
consequence  of  his  earthliness  and  desire,  and  the  soul  of  man  covets  these 
things,  and  is  in  danger  of  being  inextricably  ensnared  by  them,  many 
lessons  are  given  in  the  Law,  Prophets,  and  Hagiographa,  to  point  out  the 
way  to  the  tree  of  life.  Hence  both  the  earlier  and  latter  sages  carefully 
composed  encouragement  and  admonitions,  parables  and  proverbs,  to  teach 
man  wisdom  by  moral  sayings,  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  fear  of  sin,  making 
hedges  and  fences  for  the  benefit  of  the  multitude.  And  Solomon  excelled 
all  in  his  moral  Proverbs,  which  are  as  numerous  as  the  advantages  which 
accrue  to  man  when  he  inclines  his  ears  to  them.  Now,  to  surpass  even 
these,  he  wrote  Coheleth,  the  whole  of  which,  from  beginning  to  end, 
is  perpetually  turning  round  the  same  point,  and  that  is,  to  expose  the 

'  The  first  edition  of  this  Commentary,  said  to  have  been  published  in 
Venice,  J548,  is  extremely  scarce.  I  have  never  seen  it;  the  one  I  possess 
was  published  in  Venice,  1578,  4to,  Giov.  di  Gara. 
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vanity  of  all  eartbly  pursuits,  and  to  teach  man  to  know  that  his  happiness 
is  no  happiness  at  all,  and  that  his  wishes  and  desires  are  vain  and  delusive, 
and  will  not  bear  examination ;  that  the  great  object  of  life  in  this  world  is 
to  attain  to  the  perfection  of  the  soul,  and  its  immortality ;  to  acquire  that 
light  which  will  shine  in  the  light  of  the  countenance  of  the  Eternal  King 
in  the  world  to  come.  This  is  the  design  of  this  holy  book,  which  is  a  guide 
wliereunto  all  must  look. 

Having  thus  given  the  design  of  the  book,  R.  Galicho  divides 
it  into  twenty-seven  sections,  according  to  the  number  of  letters 
in  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  including  the  five  final  letters,  and 
gives  a  minute  analysis  of  the  contents  of  each  section. 

The  first  section  (chap.  i.  1-11)  speaks  in  general  terms  of 
the  affairs  of  this  world,  and  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  soul, 
shewing  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  soul  to  cling  to  things 
which  tend  to  its  perfection. 

The  second  section  (chap.  i.  12 -ii.  11)  speaks  more  particu- 
larly of  the  pursuits  of  this  world,  such  as  wisdom,  pleasure, 
mirth,  riches,  covetousness,  &c.,  and  sets  forth  their  respective 
dangers. 

The  third  section  (chap.  ii.  12-24)  gives  the  distinction 
between  wisdom  and  folly,  shewing  that  man  ought  to  despise 
the  pursuit  after  mammon,  and  lay  hold  of  that  which  will 
elevate  the  soul. 

The  fourth  section  (chap.  iii.  1-9)  speaks  of  the  allotted  times 
of  adversity  and  prosperity,  being  intimately  connected  with 
what  precedes,  thereby  shewing  either  that  Israel  is  not  subjected 
to  chance,  or  that  we  are  not  to  relinquish  our  hope,  when  in 
adverse  circumstances,  for  the  coming  of  better  days,  or  that 
there  is  certainty  in  times  or  seasons,  or  that  an  apparently  bad 
time  may  really  be  good,  and  vice  versa. 

The  fifth  section  (chap.  iii.  10-17)  speaks  of  the  design  and 
use  of  our  afflictions ;  of  the  fact  that  the  righteous  sometimes 
suifer,  whilst  the  wicked  prosper ;  and  shews  why  man  is  created 
in  a  state  of  depravity,  and  what  human  nature  was  before  its 
fall. 

The  sixth  section  (chap.  iii.  18-22)  refutes  the  opinion  of  the 
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wicked  respecting  their  prosperity  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
righteous,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
world  is  under  chance,  and  not  Providence,  and  deny  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul ;  and  then  dwells  upon  the  happiness  of  the 
soul  in  a  future  state. 

The  seventh  section  (chap.  iv.  1-8)  takes  up  again  the  exist- 
ence of  Providence ;  the  good  of  sufferings,  which  arc  sent  to 
awaken  to  repentance,  to  make  one  active  who  has  the  power  of 
diminishing  crime,  but  does  not  exercise  it  in  consequence  of 
being  unscrupulously  engrossed  in  the  affairs  of  this  life  out  of 
jealousy ;  speaks  of  those  who,  despite  all  sufferings,  continue  in 
sin ;  of  a  pious  and  God-serving  man,  but  withal  not  toa  self- 
confident,  whose  example  ought  to  be  imitated,  yet  is  shunned 
and  despised ;  of  the  punishment  of  him  who  refuses  to  get 
married,  and  dies  without  issue ;  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the 
advantage  of  holiness ;  and  of  the  responsibility  of  man  to  choose 
the  service  of  God. 

The  eighth  section  (chap.  iv.  9-16)  praises  the  connection 
with  the  pious  as  helping  one  in  the  service  of  God ;  blames 
those  who  associate  with  the  impious,  and  speaks  of  the  union  of 
the  good  disposition  with  the  soul. 

The  ninth  section  (chap.  iv.  17- v.  7)  enters  minutely  into 
the  subject  of  divine  worship,  viz.,  prayer,  and  its  necessary 
concomitants,  almsgiving  and  vows,  setting  forth  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  violating  these ;  it  speaks  of  the  necessity  of 
departing  from  evil,  which  is  the  essential  cleansing  of  ourselves 
and  preparation  to  enter  the  house  of  God,  the  world  of  spirits ; 
of  the  strict  performance  of  vows,  and  of  shunning  pleasure. 

The  tenth  section  (chap.  v.  8-19)  continues  to  speak  of  the 
advantage  of  benevolence  and  almsgiving,  even  in  rendering 
Avealth  more  durable,  thus  shewing  the  folly  of  acquiring  money, 
and  not  contributing  to  the  cause  of  God,  and  the  evils  to  which 
unhallowed  riclies  will  lead,  and  the  necessity  of  working  for 
that  which  elevates  the  soul ;  and  then  passes  on  to  the  fact  that 
some  benevolent  and  almsgiving  men  lose  their  fortunes,  whilst 
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misers  and  lewd  men  multiply  their  wealth ;  or  it  may  be  that 
the  particulars  still  speak  of  the  purifying  of  the  body  and  soul 
for  going  into  the  house  of  God,  which  is  the  land  of  Israel,  and 
not  to  run  after  the  pleasures  of  riches,  as  purification  is  a 
blessing  to  the  man  who  practises  it,  and  to  his  issue,  and  in 
the  hour  of  death ;  mammon,  however,  is  the  ruin  of  a  man  both 
here  and  hereafter. 

The  eleventh  section  (chap.  vi.  1-6)  speaks  of  the  blindness 
of  the  worldly  men  who,  notwithstanding  all  the  indications 
that  their  prosperity  is  not  a  matter  of  chance,  but  from  Provi- 
dence, wantonly  squander  the  bounties  of  God,  as  if  their  own 
strength  had  acquired  them ;  thus  neither  enjoying  these  gifts 
themselves,  nor  devoting  them  to  the  glory  of  God  —  better  an 
untimely  birth  than  such  men. 

The  twelfth  section  (chap.  vi.  7-12)  speaks  of  the  infatuation  of 
the  worldly  rich,  who  do  not  see  that  the  study  of  the  law  surpasses 
all,  and  that  there  is  no  advantage  to  a  wise  man  above  a  fool, 
except  that  he  investigate  things,  to  be  confirmed  in  the  service 
of  God ;  shews  that,  by  possessing  knowledge,  one  who  has  been 
an  old  sinner  may  yet  amend  his  ways ;  and  then  goes  on  to 
vindicate  the  creation  of  passions,  &c.  Or  it  may  speak  of  the 
many  warnings  man  requires  to  abstain  from  carnal  pleasures, 
&c. ;  of  what  the  penitent  must  undergo,  and  of  the  superiority 
of  a  penitent  over  a  righteous  man,  since  the  former  has  not  only 
to  labour  for  the  future,  but  also  to  amend  the  past. 

The  thirteenth  section  (chap.  vii.  1-12)  speaks  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  enjoyment  of  the  soul  in  the  world  of  spirits,  to 
bodily  happiness  in  this  world;  of  the  excellency  of  a  good 
name,  which  is  to  be  acquired  by  remembering  the  day  of  death, 
by  visiting  the  houses  of  mourners,  by  listening  to  the  corrections 
of  teachers,  by  hating  evil  inclinations,  by  listening  to  the 
teaching  of  the  law  and  refusing  to  hear  the  mockery  of  fools, 
and  not  to  despair  of  getting  a  good  name  even  in  old  age. 
There  are,  however,  other  means  whereby  to  get  a  good  name, 
viz.,  to  consider  the  end  of  a  thing  from  the  beginning;  to  be 
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cheerful  under  sufferings,  and  not  murmur  against  God ;  to  help 
the  needy ;  not  to  trust  to  one's-self,  but  to  be  watchful  over 
one's  besetting  sins,  and  to  study  the  word  of  God. 

The  fourteenth  section  (chap.  vii.  13  -  24)  mentions  things 
which,  when  observed,  will  prevent  a  man  losing  his  good 
name,  namely,  keeping  of  God's  wonderful  works  constantly 
before  his  eyes;  not  to  be  over  wise  so  as  to  attempt  to  take 
away  from  or  add  to  the  word  of  God;  to  examine  his  conduct 
daily,  not  to  slip  either  in  prosperity  or  adversity.  Or  it  tells 
us  to  preach  repentance  in  the  days  of  calamity ;  to  beware  of  a 
little  knowledge ;  to  add  to  theory  practice,  as  each  is  beautiful 
in  its  season ;  not  to  be  over  wicked  or  over  righteous  in  our 
own  estimation ;  to  set  a  good  example ;  to  be  always  occupied 
with  the  study  of  God,  which  will  keep  from  the  innumerable 
sins  by  which  we  are  surrounded ;  and  above  all  to  be  meek. 

The  fifteenth  section  (chap.  vii.  25  -  viii.  1)  mentions  the 
weapons  wherewith  we  are  to  conquer  the  evil  heart,  viz., 
studying  the  word  of  God,  wisdom,  bearing  in  mind  a  future 
judgment,  comparing  a  good  with  an  evil  act,  and  their  respective 
consequences,  not  to  have  too  much  intercourse  with  women, 
whose  cunning  the  wise  alone  can  elude,  &c.,  &c. 

The  sixteenth  section  (chap.  viii.  2  - 10)  advises  to  obey  God 
rather  than  man,  even  at  the  peril  of  life,  since  the  loss  of  it  in 
the  service  of  God  here  will  secure  us  everlasting  life  hereafter  ; 
tells  us  that  the  tyrant  who  compels  us  to  transgress  the  word  of 
God  will  be  severely  punished  in  the  world  to  come,  cautions  us 
not  to  judge  the  things  which  take  place  by  their  outward 
appearance,  &c. 

The  seventeenth  section  (chap.  viii.  11-15)  speaks  of  the 
marvellous  forbearance  of  God  with  the  wicked,  of  tlie  righteous 
sharing  in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  that  they  are 
joyfully  to  submit  to  sufferings  or  death. 

The  eighteenth  section  (viii.  16 -ix.  3)  speaks  of  the  inscru- 
tableness  of  God's  dealings,  of  the  folly  of  trying  to  find  them 
out,  of  the  wickedness  of  making  God  the  author  of  evil,  &c.,  &c. 
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The  nineteenth  section  (chap.  ix.  4-6)  speaks  of  the  power 
of  sin,  and  of  the  still  greater  power  of  meekness  ;  or  shews  that 
man  must  combine  both  his  component  parts,  i.  e.,  matter  and 
form,  for  the  service  of  God,  and  the  sinner  may  yet  experience 
the  power  of  repentance. 

The  twentieth  section  (chap.  ix.  7-12)  expatiates  upon  the 
penitent,  declares  that  it  is  never  too  late  to  repent,  and  shews 
the  reward  reserved  for  those  who  repent,  &c.,  &c. 

The  twenty-first  section  (chap.  ix.  13 -x.  4)  speaks  of  the 
advantage  of  wisdom  over  strength,  and  of  the  infatuation  of 
worldly  men,  who  do  not  see  this. 

The  twenty-second  section  (chap.  x.  5-15)  speaks  of  the  fact 
that  men  prefer  folly  to  wisdom,  and  though  they  discover  their 
error,  they  will  not  leave  it ;  advises  men  to  enter  deeply  into 
the  wisdom  of  the  law,  shews  how  to  pursue  it,  cautions  against 
yielding  to  the  evil  heart,  &c.,  &c. 

The  twenty-third  section  (chap.  x.  16-20)  advises  leaders  of 
communities  and  kings  to  set  a  good  example  to  those  under 
them,  not  to  indulge  in  pleasures  which  may  lead  them  to 
commit  violence  and  oppression,  then  God  will  withdraw  his 
protection  and  blessing,  &c.,  &c. 

The  twenty-fourth  section  (chap.  xii.  8)  recommends  alms- 
giving, which,  like  good  conduct,  is  a  pillar  of  the  world ;  or 
recommends  kindness  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of 
the  law,  for  though  we  may  have  no  return  for  it  here,  we  shall 
be  blessed  for  it  hereafter,  &c. 

The  twenty-fifth  section  (chap.  xi.  9 -xii.  1)  recommends 
that  we  should  enlist  in  the  service  of  God  from  early  youth,  or 
perhaps  suggests  that  we  should  neither  be  dejected  nor  too 
buoyant,  remembering  that  we  shall  be  brought  into  judgment 
for  all  we  do,  &c.,  &c. 

The  twenty-sixth  section  (chap  xii.  2-7)  describes  the 
weakness  of  our  bodily  frame  in  old  age,  in  consequence  of 
which  we  are  unable  to  do  much  good,  hence  the  admonition  to 
remember  the  Creator  whilst  Ave  are  young. 
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The  twenty-seventh  section  (chap.  xii.  8  - 14)  repeats  the 
assertion  made  in  the  beginning,  namely,  that  all  worldly 
pursuits  are  vanity;  describes  the  wisdom  of  Coheleth,  and  the 
claim  he  has  to  our  attention ;  and  concludes  by  telling  us  that 
all  depends  upon  fearing  God  and  obeying  his  commandments. 

We  have  given  a  copious  extract  of  this  analysis,  if  such  it 
may  be  called,  because  Galicho  is  the  first  expositor  wlio  gives 
a  summary  of  the  contents  of  Coheleth.  The  commentary  is 
chiefly  allegorical,  very  extensive,  and  abounds  in  quotations 
from  the  Midrashim,  and  other  Rabbinical  writings. 

1580.  —  Though  we  now  find  all  commentators  agreeing  in 
the  traditional  view  that  Solomon  wrote  this  book  in  his  old 
age,  when  he  repented,  and  was  restored  to  God  and  his  earthly 
kingdom,  yet  their  opinions  as  to  the  design  and  plan  of 
Coheleth  are  as  divergent  as  ever.  Every  fresh  commentator 
either  actually  or  virtually  regards  all  his  predecessors  as  having 
misunderstood  Coheleth.  Accordingly,  the  distinguished  Moses 
Alshech^  submits  that  Solomon  wrote  this  treatise  to  teach  that 
man  has  heen  sent  into  this  world  to  gain  the  world  to  come. 

As  one  goes  from  a  palace  to  the  town,  to  trade  in  various  articles,  in 
order  to  bring  good  things  to  his  house,  to  satisfy  his  soul  from  all  the 
transactions  he  has  made  in  the  city  whither  he  went,  so  that  he  may  rejoice 
in  the  palace  whence  he  came,  as  this  is  his  home,  and  this  the  place  where 
he  rests  from  all  his  labours  wherewith  he  laboured  in  the  city  to  which  he 
went;  —  but  he  who  does  not  labour  in  the  city,  to  gather  good  tilings,  will 
return  to  his  palace  whence  he  came  just  as  he  left  it,  and,  instead  of 
pleasure,  he  will  have  sorrow  and  distress;  —  so  will  it  be  with  every  man 
of  Israel  who  leaves  the  mansions  of  the  upper  world,  the  enjoyments  and 
pleasures  in  the  palace  of  the  King  of  the  Universe,  and  comes  into  the 
houses  of  clay  of  this  world  to  engage  in  the  law  and  commandments, 
that  he  may  bring  into  the  treasury  of  the  Holy  King,  in  the  upper  world, 
wherewith  to  satisfv  his  soul  from  his  labours  in  this  world.     But  if  he 


'  Moses  .Alshech  was  born  in  Safet,  Upper  Galilee,  about  1520.  He  \Yas  the 
pupil  of  the  famous  Jos.  Karo,  and  made  such  astonishing  progress  in  the 
acquisition  of  varied  learning,  that  he  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
commentators  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  occupied  the  office  of  chief  Kabbi  in 
)iis  native  place,  wliere  \m  died  about  1595. 

I. 
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chooses  his  way  in  this  world  to  sit  down,  and  not  do  anything  in  the  law 
and  commandments,  and  indulges  hi  eating  the  fat  and  drinking  the  sweet 
things  of  this  world,  and  throws  the  work  of  the  law  and  the  command- 
ments behind  his  back,  then  an  untimely  birth  is  better  than  he.  For  the 
spirit  shall  return  to  God  without  any  good,  and  full  of  after-growths  of  the 
miry  clay,  and  scabs  of  sins  and  transgressions ;  and  will  have  brought  all  this 
evil  upon  him  by  his  own  lusts.  For  the  delusive  good  things  of  this  world 
he  gradually  forsakes  the  Lord,  till  he  despises  the  good  and  chooses  the 
evil.  Wherefore  Solomon,  in  his  great  wisdom,  here  teaches  man  to  know 
the  vanity  of  earthly  pursuits,  so  that  the  righteous  may  lay  hold  of  the  way 
of  the  Lord  to  perfect  his  heart,  since  there  is  nothing  good  but  the  service 
and  fear  of  the  Lord  all  the  day.  And  this  it  is  with  which  he  concludes: 
"  The  end  of  the  matter  is,  All  is  heard,  fear  God,"  &c.,  &c.' 

As  it  is  to  be  expected  from  this  celebrated  Eabbi  and 
preacher,  his  commentary  contains  many  beautiful  thoughts  and 
attractive  parables,  which  might  be  serviceable  to  homilists,  but 
does  not  contribute  much  to  tlie  exegesis  of  the  book. 

1631.  —  Far  less  interesting,  but  much  more  recondite,  than 
Alshech,  is  the  commentary  of  El.  Loanz,^  who,  like  Solomon, 
according  to  tradition,  betook  himself  in  his  old  age  to  write 
upon  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things.  "  When  Solomon  began 
in  Ms  latter  days^^  says  this  Kabbalist,  "  to  learn  Mislina  Tliorali^ 
lie  found  it  Ms  duty  to  sj)eak  publicly  to  the  jieojple  words  of 
wisdom  and  instruction.'''' 

This  Baal-Shem  also  grapples  witli  the  difficulties  and  hard 
sayings  of  Coheleth,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  attempts  to 
explain  them  does  no  credit  to  the  Kabbalah,  of  which  he  had 
such  a  wonderful  knowledge,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
specimen  of  the  introduction  to  his  commentary  :  — 

As  to  the  words,  "  Kejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth,"  &c.  (xi.  9),  we 
find  in  the  Midrash  Rabba  that  R.  Samuel,  the  son  of  Isaac,  says  that  the 
wise  men  wanted  to  hide  Coheleth,  because  there  are  in  it  sentiments 
which  lean  to  infidelity ;  they  said  that  it  contains  Solomon's  own  wisdom, 

1  Commentary  on  the  Five  Megilloth,  Offenbach,  1721,  p.  48,  &c. 

'•^  Eliah  Loanz,  also  called  Baal-Shem  (the  renowned  or  wonder-working  man), 
from  his  marvellous  knowledge  of  the  Kabbala  and  El.  Ashkenasi,  was  born  in 
Frankfort-oii-the-Maine  aliout  1550,  and  died  in  Worms,  Ifi'ifi. 
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because  he  uttered  the  above  words.  Moses  said,  "  Ye  shall  not  follow  the 
ways  of  your  hearts,"  &c.  (Numb.  xv.  39),  aud  Solomon  says,  "  Walk  in  the 
ways  of  thy  heart"  (xi.  9),  doing  away,  as  it  were,  with  judge  and  judgment; 
but  when  he  said,  "  for  all  this,  God  will  bring  thoe  into  judgment  (Ibid.), 
they  said  that  "  Solomon,  honour  be  upon  him,  said  well."  Now,  this  pro- 
ceeding is  a  matter  of  great  astonishment  to  every  intelligent  man  ;  ].  How 
could  our  sages,  of  blessed  memory,  pass  judgment  upon  the  beginning  of 
the  verse,  without  at  once  seeing  the  orthodox  end  of  it,  and  thus  try  to 
hide  the  book ;  especially  as  we  so  frequently  find  the  saying  in  the  writings 
of  our  Kabbins,  of  blessed  memory,  "  Fool !  always  look  to  the  end  of  a 
sentence  !"  ?  2.  Why  were  our  sages  going  to  contradict  themselves  ?  Have 
they  not  already  declared  (Perek  Hasholeach,  p.  45),  in  the  name  of 
R.  Nachman  —  and  there  was  no  diflference  of  oi)iaion  about  this —  that  a 
scroll  of  the  law  copied  by  an  infidel  must  be  burned  ?  and  has  not  Yoreh 
Deah  (§  281)  explained  this  declaration,  "  Even  if  there  is  no  flaw  or  mistake 
in  such  a  copy,  it  must  be  burnt,  from  the  very  fact  that  an  infidel  made 
it?"  yet  this  book,  which  tends  to  infidelity,  the  sages  wanted  to  hide, 
when  they,  according  to  their  own  teaching,  ought  to  have  burnt  it.  3.  If 
the  beginning  of  the  verse  is  heresy,  how  can  the  end  be  so  orthodox  as  to 
merit  the  approbation,  "  Solomon  has  said  well,"  &c.  ?  4.  The  passage 
begins  with,  "  Rejoice,  0  young  man,"  and  against  this  they  exclaim,  "  It 
is  Solomon's  own  wisdom,"  as  if  this  were  the  great  diflBculty  in  their  eyes ; 
when  in  fact  the  words,  "  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thy  heart,"  are  the 
difficulty,  inasmuch  as  they  contradict  the  injunction  of  our  Habbi  Moses, 
peace  be  upon  him.  5.  Why  did  they  not  say  that  Solomon  also  contradicts 
Moses  in  the  following  clause  of  the  same  verse  ?  —  Comp.  "  Walk  in  the 
sight  of  thine  eyes"  (xi.  9)  with  "  and  ye  shall  not  walk  after  your  eyes" 
(Numb.  XV.  39).  6.  Why  were  they  going  to  conceal  it  ?  why  had  they  not 
the  courage  to  explain  the  difficulties  as  R.  Hanah  did,  or  R.  Levi,  which 
is  recorded  in  the  Talmud  (Shabbath,  30,  2),  e.g.,  R.  Hanah  said,  What 
is  the  meaning  of  "  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  iu  thy  youth,  &c.,  &c.  .  .  .  God 
will  bring  thee  into  judgment"  ?  The  former,  the  evil  spirit  (n''H'rr)  in  man, 
cries,  the  latter  is  the  language  of  the  good  spirit  (Taf^j'n).  R.  Levi  said, 
the  former  refers  to  the  joy  in  the  words  of  the  law,  the  latter  to  good  works ; 
and  Rashi,  the  great  luminary  of  blessed  memory,  explains  "  Rejoice,  0 
young  man"  in  the  study  of  the  law,  "  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thy  heart," 
i.e.,  understand,  as  far  as  thou  canst  see,  what  is  in  thy  heart,  what  good 
works  thou  canst  do ;  "  and  know  that  for  all  this,"  &c.,  i.e.,  know  that  for 
all  thou  hast  learned  thou  wilt  be  judged,  if  thou  dost  not  keep  it.  7.  Why 
did  they  regard  the  first  part  of  this  verse  as  heretical,  and  not  other 
passages,  such  as  "Whatsoever  thine  hand  findeth  to  do,"  &c.  (ix.  10)  giving 
liberty  to  anything  one  likes,  because  "  there  is  no  work  nor  account,  in 
the  grave"  (Ibid.),  thus  doing  away  with  all  future  judgment,  and  making 
the  grave  a  place  of  refuge?  I  therefore  wonder  that  they  did  not  give  this 
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passage  as  a  reasou  for  wanting  to  conceal  the  book,  rathe  .nan  the  verse, 
"  Eejoice,  O  young  man,"  especially  as  it  occurs  first.  They  would  have 
liked  to  take  this  too  in  the  sense  of  R.  Hanah  and  E..  Levi,  viz.,  to  regard 
the  bad  passages  as  being  from  the  evil  spirit,  and  the  good  passages  from 
the  good  spirit;  and  to  say  that  the  reason  why  they  wanted  to  conceal  the 
book  was  because  they  feared  lest  one  wickedly  inclined  should  take  it  up, 
and  prefer  to  be  guided  by  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  which  is  heretical, 
and  not  look  to  the  end,  or,  if  he  saw  it,  would  say  the  former  part  is  the 
true  one.  But  when  they  saw  that  it  concludes  with,  "and  know  that  for 
all  this,"  &c. — which  shews  that  R.  Hanah's  explanation  is  untenable,  for, 
according  to  his  meaning,  "  all  this"  ought  to  be  omitted  —  they  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  n^«"b3"'w  must  be  explained  by  nevertheless,  fis  Resh 
Lakish  interpreted  it,  i.e.,  "Rejoice  in  thy  learning,  and  do  good  to  thy 
heart,  to  understand  what  is  in  thy  heart,  according  to  the  sight  of  thine  eyes, 
for  thou  canst  not  judge  except  what  thine  eye  sees,  and  know  that,  notwith- 
standing this,  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment."  The  other  difficulties 
still  require  a  solution ;  let  us  therefore  inquire  into  the  seventh  question, 
viz.,  why  the  sages  did  not  think  of  biding  the  book  for  the  assertion, 
"Whatsoever  thine  hand  finds  to  do,"  &c.  (ix.  10) ;  and  the  cause  of  it  is, 
either  it  is  to  be  explained  as  we  have  stated  it  in  the  commentary,  or  that 
the  word  pacn  refers  to  n^yn ;  and  Coheleth  says,  because  thou  canst  not  do 
any  good  work  in  the  grave,  which  might  be  balanced  against  thy  sins,  since 
the  dead  are  free  from  all  the  commandments;  and  that  it  is  preceded  by 
the  passage,  "  and  enjoy  life  with  thy  wife,"  wherein  Coheleth  incites  to  the 
observance  of  the  law  and  its  commandments,  as  it  is  explained  below,  so 
that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  heretical  passages.  But  when  they  saw  this 
verse  they  were  astounded  and  dismayed  at  its  foolish  sentiments,  since 
even  a  fool  would  be  led  thereby  to  heresy;  and  they  at  first  thought 
that  Solomon  talked  foolishness  in  saying,  "  Rejoice,  O  young  man,"  and 
therefore  they  said  that  this  is  Solomon's  own  wisdom,  i.e.,  it  is  nothing 
but  nonsense;  it  does  not  become  one  of  the  common  people  to  talk  so, 
much  less  a  wise  man  like  Solomon,  for  how  can  the  term  vnnV  be  applied 
to  a  young  man  mna?  it  ought  to  be  "jminia  -nna  nrna;  but  more  than  this, 
it  is  heretical,  since  Moses  said,  "  Te  shall  not  walk  in  the  way  of  your 
heai"t"  (Numb.  xv.  39),  and  Solomon  here  says,  "  Walk  in  the  way  of  your 
heart,"  &c.  Now,  why  the  sages  did  not  burn  it,  but  intended  to  hide  the 
book,  is  because  Solomon  was  no  infidel ;  on  the  contrary,  if  his  words  are 
properly  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  perfectly  true,  and  becoming 
such  a  wise  man  as  he  was.  That  an  empty-headed  man  may  shelter 
himself  under  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words,  is  no  reason  why  the 
wise  men  should  have  burned  a  book  of  such  sublime  sentiments.  For 
we  find  in  the  Pentateuch,  "  let  us  make  (nicsj)  man  (the  plural),  yet  there 
is  no  fear  of  its  leading  to  infidelity  [or  polytheism],  for  the  answer  is 
close  by  it,  in  the  singular,  n-u';!.  and  he  created  (Gen.  i.  ^6,  27),  so  it  is  with 
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the  sentiments  of  Solomon.  The  reason,  however,  why  the  wise  men 
wanted  to  hide  the  book  is,  that  there  were  in  those  days  some  popular  philo- 
sophers among  the  Gentiles  who  were  greatly  followed,  and  our  sages  were 
afraid  lest  one  of  them  should  come  forward,  and  say,  Behold,  he  whose 
wisdom  spread  all  over  the  world  says,  "  Rejoice,  O,  young  man,"  &c., 
and  not  understanding  his  meaning,  he  may  be  led  thereby  into  infidelity ;  it 
tlierefore  occurred  to  our  sages  to  hide  the  book.  But  when  they  saw  his 
remark,  "  And  know  that  for  all  this  he  will  bring  thee  into  judgment,"  &c., 
they  saw  that  the  beginning  of  the  verse  was  no  nonsense,  and  the  middle  was 
not  heretical ;  for  the  law  of  interpretation  compelled  them  to  take  the  first 
part  of  the  verse  also  in  a  good  sense ;  and  they  explained,  "  Rejoice,  O  young 
man,"  as  referring  to  the  mind,  which  attains  to  its  highest  stage  by 
studying  the  wisdom  of  the  law;  i.e.,  till  thou  art  called  a  young  man;  whilst 
thou  art  still  a  boy  of  tender  years,  occupy  thyself  to  such  an  extent  with 
the  law  that  thou  mayest  be  called  young  man ;  and  although  thou  dost 
not  study  it  for  its  own  sake,  yet  thou  wilt  do  thy  heart  good,  for  when 
thou  shalt  become  a  yonug  man  thy  heart  will  draw  thee  to  that  which  is 
good,  to  study  the  law  for  its  own  sake;  for,  as  the  sages  of  blessed  memory 
said,  "  begin  from  motive,  and  you  will  end  in  doing  a  thing  from  being 
purely  interested  in  it ;"  and  mark  that,  notwithstanding  all  thy  studies  in 
the  law,  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment,  for  thou  mayest  not  have 
studied,  or  acted,  or  thought  as  thou  oughtest  to  have  done." 

This  curious  defence  of  the  sages  in  retaining  Coheleth  in  the 
canon  is  very  important,  inasmuch  as  it  shews  that  even  the 
Kahbalists,  with  all  their  contempt  for  literal  interpretation, 
were  greatly  staggered  at  the  difficulties  adduced  by  these  wise 
men  for  their  first  intention  to  conceal  the  book ;  and  that  their 
reasons  for  setting  aside  this  intention  are  beset  with  greater 
difficulties  than  the  book  itself. 

1724 — In  the  commentary  of  Moses  Landsberger,  Kabbalistic 
interpretation  seems  to  have  reached  its  climax.  He  does  not 
assign  any  design  to  the  book,  or  admit  any  literal  meaning,  but 
explains  every  verse  according  to  the  rules  Grammatia  and 
Notancun.^  The  redeeming  part  of  Landsberger's  work  is,  that 
it  is  extremely  short.  Thus  all  he  tells  us  on  chap.  i.  15,  "  The 
crooked  cannot  he  made  straicjlit^''  is,  tliat  it  means  Cain^  Korah^ 
Balaam^  Aliithophel.,  Gehazi^  and  Doeg^  tlie  six  wicked  ones  wlio^ 

'  For  these  rules  of  interpretation,  see  p.  31,  etc. 
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according  to  Ahoih  de  Rahhi  Nathan^  have  no  'portion  in  the  world 
to  come} 

1770.  —  A  new  era  now  commenced  in  Biblical  exegesis,  and 
in  Hebrew  literature  generally.  The  immortal  Mendelssobn 
was  now  directing  the  mispent  Jewish  intellect  and  zeal  to  the 
proper  study  of  the  Word  of  God,  in  accordance  with  the  literal 
and  grammatical  sense.  His  first  effort  to  this  effect  was  the 
publication  of  a  Hebrew  commentary  on  Coheleth,  which 
appeared,  according  to  the  Jewish  chronology,  in  5530,  i.  e., 
1770  of  the  Christian  era.^ 

Mendelssohn,  too,  complains  that  "  nearly  all  the  commen- 
tators who  have  preceded  me  have  almost  entirely  failed  in  doing 
justice  to  their  task  of  interpretation  ....  I  have  not 
found  in  one  of  them  an  interpretation  adequate  to  the  correct 
explanation  of  the  connection  of  the  verses  of  the  book ;  but, 
according  to  their  method,  nearly  every  verse  is  spoken  sepa- 
rately and  unconnectedly ;  and  this  would  not  be  right  in  a 
private  and  insignificant  author,  and  much  less  in  a  wise  king  " 
(p.  73).  As  to  the  design  of  the  book,  Mendelssohn  thinks  tJiat 
Solomon  7V7'ote  it  to  propound  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soulj  and  the  necessity  of  leading  a  cheerful  and  contented  life;  and 
interspersed  these  cardinal  points  with  lessons  of  minor  importance^ 
such  as  worship^  politics^  domestic  economy^  c&c. 

Mendelssohn  divides  the  book  into  thirteen  sections.  The 
frst  section,  which  is  a  sort  of  introduction,  is  from  chap.  i.  1  to 
verse  11 ;  tlie  second,  from  chap.  i.  12  to  ii.  11 ;  the  third  is  from 
chap.  ii.  12  to  26;  the  fourth,  from  chap.  iii.  1  to  iv.  3;  the 
ffth,  from  chap.  iv.  4  to  16  ;  the  sixth,  from  chap.  iv.  17  to  v.  19 ; 


'  This  precious  document  is  contained  in  the  c^TON  ^^^o^x^,  the  guard  of  the 
faithful,  as  he  calls  his  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  and  five  Megilloth, 
published  in  Ofienbach,  1724,  p.  40,  &c. 

2  This  commentary  was  so  highly  thought  of,  that  it  was  almost  immediately 
translated  into  German,  by  J.  J.  Eabe,  the  translator  of  the  Mishnah,  and 
published  in  Ansbach,  1771.  A  translation  has  also  more  recently  been  published 
by  Theodor  Preston,  London,  1845,  to  which  our  references  will  be  made,  for  the 
sake  of  the  English  reader. 
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the  seventh^  from  chap.  vi.  1  to  vii.  14 ;  the  eiyhth^  from  chap, 
vii.  15  to  viii.  9 ;  the  nintli^  from  chap.  viii.  10  to  ix.  12 ;  the 
tenth^  from  chap.  ix.  13  to  x.  15;  the  elevent'i^  from  chap.  x.  16 
to  xi.  6 ;  the  twelfth,  from  chap.  xi.  7  to  xii.  7 ;  the  tJnrteenth 
section,  which  is,  as  it  were,  tlie  conclusion  and  seal  of  the  con- 
tents, is  from  chap.  xii.  8  to  the  end  of  the  book. 

How  much  this  distinguished  philosopher  and  commentator 
has  followed  the  criticisms,  and  sometimes  even  the  peculiarities, 
of  Ibn  Ezra,  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  our  Commentary. 

1788.  —  As  the  above  commentary  appeared  with  the  Hebrew 
original  which  it  purported  to  elucidate,  David  Fried! iinder,  the 
worthy  disciple  of  Mendelssohn,  published,  in  1788,  a  translation 
of  Coheleth,  according  to  the  explanation  of  his  master,  with  an 
introduction  of  his  own,  and  a  valuable  "  treatise  upon  the  best 
use  of  Scripture." 

We  cannot  do  better  than  give  Friedlander's  own  words, 
respecting  what  he  thinks  is  the  design,  unity,  style,  &c.,  of  this 
book. 

The  real  import  of  the  whole  work  is :  "  Contemplations  upon  the  fruitless 
struggle  after  happiness  and  the  vanity  of  human  aflairs."  A  tone  of  unity 
pervades  the  whole  book  from  beginning  to  end,  which  puts  it  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  varied  experience  and  observations  given  therein  have  all 
been  made  by  the  august  author,  and  that  they  are  not  observations  made 
by  others  which  he  has  simply  collected  or  compiled.  This  is  moreover 
evident  from  the  interspersed  wise  maxims  which,  as  is  well  known,  are 
the  oldest  fruit  of  human  sagacity-,  and  are  the  result  of  real  experience, 
contained  in  pithy  sayings  which  memory  easily  retains.  The  remavks  are 
made  from  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  world  and  mankind,  and  are  taken 
from  common  life ;  they  have  mostly  a  tinge  of  melancholy,  and  sometimes 
the  colour  is  even  thickly  laid  on.  This  imparts  to  them  a  deep  interest; 
we  hear  a  powerful  prince  of  the  past,  possessing  all  ihe  greatest  earthly 
happiness,  philosophising  upon  the  wrong  use  of  life,  and  stirring  us  up  to 
the  fear  of  God,  virtue,  and  morality.  What  a  powerful  reason  to  trust  to  his 
experience,  and  to  listen  to  his  advice  !  The  august  author  has  adopted  no 
definite  plan.  In  his  own  fasl)ion  he  goes  through  the  whole  of  human 
life,  and  throws  out  his  remarks  upon  its  several  positions.  He  contem- 
plates, teaches,  mourns,  comforts,  imparts  counsel,  contradicts,  and  corrects 
himself;  and  although  the  whole  betrays  the  course  of  mere  social  ideas,  yet 
tlie  principal  thread  upon  which  all  tilings  are  strung  is  never  entirely  lost. 
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From  this  point  of  view  the  apparent  contradictions  are  easily  solved. 
The  author  is  no  dogmatic  and  phlegmatic  teacher,  but  a  warm  and  animated 
examiner  of  truth.  To  a  philosopher,  it  is  essential  to  listen  to  the  opposite 
opinions.  He,  without  regarding  his  own  system,  listens  to  all  objections 
which  can  be  made,  and  does  not  fear  the  consequences  of  statements  he 
admits.  The  difference,  however,  between  the  philosopher  and  our  august 
author  is,  that  in  his  book  two  voices,  as  it  were,  speak  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  he  candidly  places  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader  all  the  objections  which 
be  makes,  and  all  that  transpires  iti  his  inmost  soul ;  he  is  not  afraid  to 
THINK  aloud.  It  would  therefore  be  dishonest  if  we  were  to  charge  him 
with  all  the  opinions  which  he  adduces,  and  thus  requite  his  openness ; 
justice  demands  that  we  should  adhere  to  that  which  this  great  man  gives, 
at  the  end  of  his  contemplations,  as  the  result  of  his  investigations,  namely. 
The  conclusion  which  contains  all  is,  Fear  God,  keep  his  com- 
mandments,  THIS   IS   the   destiny   OF    MAN. 

The  best  commentaries  agree  that'  Coheleth  must  be  judged  in  this  way, 
and  no  careful  reader  can  refuse  his  assent  to  this  opinion. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  import  and  plan  of  this  book 
differ  from  the  import  and  plan  of  all  other  books  of  the  Bible.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  its  language ;  it  is  unmistakably  different  from  the  language 
of  older  or  contemporary  writings.  Single  words  and  phrases,  compounds 
and  idioms,  as  well  as  certain  repetitions  and  favourite  expressions,  are 
peculiar  to  this  book.  It  may  therefore  rightly  be  asserted,  that  with  respect 
to  expression  and  style,  as  well  as  import  and  tone,  Coheleth  has  no  com- 
panion in  the  whole  Bible.  Whether  this  is  merely  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
author's  manner  of  philosophising,  or  to  some  other  causes,  I  dare  not 
decide.  But  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  great  obscurity  which  rests  upon 
the  whole  is  very  much  increased  through  the  want  of  parallels;  it  is  this 
which  increases  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  it.' 

In  addition  to  this  very  comprehensive  introduction,  Fried- 
liinder  gives  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  every  paragraph, 
whicli  Mendelssohn  has  not  done.  As  we  have  therein  not  only 
the  disciple's  opinion  of  the  plan  of  Coheleth,  but  also  the  idea 
of  the  great  master,  we  give  it  entire. 

Tlie  first  section  (chap.  i.  1-11)  is  an  introduction,  wherein  the  preacher 
speaks  generally:  all  earthly  things,  all  the  work  and  industry  of  man,  are 
utterly  vain  and  useless.  All  things  in  nature  will  always  continue  as  they 
now  arc,  for  everything  has  been  predetermined;  all  things  move  in  a  per- 

1  Der  Prediger,  aus  dem  Hebraischen  von  David  Friedlander,  Berlin,  1788, 
pp.  82-8C. 
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petual  round;  man  cannot  create  anything  new,  he  can  only  separate  or 
join  in  a  different  way  that  which  is  created. 

The  second  section  (chap.  i.  12 -ii.  11).  —  Seai'ching  does  not  make  us 
happy ;  the  more  knowledge,  the  more  suffering.  The  impossibiliy  of  accom- 
plishing our  desire  to  make  the  imperfect  perfect,  and  correct  the  crooked,  is 
a  source  of  grief.  The  enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures,  so  far  from  making 
us  happy,  terminates  in  disgust;  neither  does  the  combination  of  intellec- 
tual enjoyment  and  sensual  pleasures  make  one  happy :  all  is  vanity  and 
emptiness. 

The  third  section  (chap  ii.  12-26). — Wisdom  has  indeed  an  essential 
advantage  over  folly.  To  be  occupied  in  researches  and  study,  is  a  far 
nobler  employment  than  to  pursue  sensual  pleasures;  still,  the  wise  and  the 
fool  have  the  same  destiny,  the  name  of  both  is  soon  forgotten.  This  makes 
life  hateful;  the  thought  that  I  may  leave  my  hard-earned  goods  to  an 
unworthy  heir  is  also  grievous.  Nay,  even  one's  own  enjoyment  of  the 
present  is  not  in  the  power  of  man,  for  all  is  fixed  beforehand. 

The  fourth  section  (chap.  iii.  1-iv.  3).  —  A  further  development  of  the 
same  idea.  Everything  seems  to  have  its  root  in  eternal  predestination; 
everything  in  the  moral  and  physical  world  is  subject  to  an  iron  necessity  ; 
man  can  make  no  alteration  in  the  course  of  things.  Nothing,  however,  is 
absolutely  evil;  things  are  apparently  evil,  but  result  in  good.  God's  ulti- 
mate design  is  always  effected  ;  when  men  choose  they  act  arbitrarily, 
but  after  all  the  will  of  God  is  done.  There  must  be  a  future  when  good 
and  evil  will  be  rewarded,  else  the  injustice  so  frequently  practised  here 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  justice  and  mercy  of  the  Creator.  A  future 
would  necessarily  presuppose  immortality,  still  this  cannot  be  demonstrated 
from  the  nature  of  the  soul ;  man  and  beast  seem  to  be  accidental  and 
perishing  beings ;  but  the  violence  perpetrated  under  the  sun,  the  tears  of 
the  oppressed,  speak  loudly  for  a  future  and  immortality. 

The  fifth  section  (chap.  iv.  4-16)  is  on  matters  of  social  happiness.  Many 
find  a  source  of  happiness  in  the  exertion  of  industry,  but  the  mainspring 
is  jealousy,  every  one  being  desirous  to  be  above  his  neighbour.  Verse  5 
gives  the  remark  of  the  industrious,  and  verse  6  the  reply  of  the  lazy.  The 
royal  preacher  recommends  social  and  matrimonial  life;  married  people 
have  a  good  reward;  children  make  the  bond  of  union  still  tighter.  The 
wise  ought  to  rule;  birth  has  no  claim  to  the  throne.  The  populace  are 
always  for  new  governments;  the  worthlessness  of  popular  favour. 

The  sixth  section  (chap.  iv.  17 -v.  19).  —  True  piety  consists  in  fearing 
God,  and  not  in  costly  sacrifices,  or  in  much  unintelligible  prayer;  sin  not, 
and  sacrifice  not.  Human  government  is  imperfect;  one  man  cannot 
superintend  all  the  government,  and  the  prince  is  easily  deceived  by  the 
necessary  multitude  of  state  ofiicials.  Even  a  farmer-king  must  have  sub- 
ordinates whom  he  trusts,  how  much  more  requires  a  great  potentate? 
Riches  do  not  make  happy;  they  often  make  one  unhappy.     Man  departs 
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naked  from  this  world,  and  many  a  one  does  not  even  take  with  him 
good  actions  as  a  sign  of  his  conduct;  many  a  one  wastes  away  this  life  by 
niggardliness ;  a  rational  use  of  one's  possessions  is  happiness  and  the 
will  of  God. 

The  seventh  section  (chap.  vi.  1-vii.  14).  —  Repeated  complaints  against 
Providence,  that  many  want  the  sense  to  enjoy  their  possessions.  The 
advantage  of  wisdom  is  nothing,  if  the  wise  must  suffer.  The  doctrine  of 
predestination  is  repeated  in  answer  to  these  complaints;  we  cannot  contend 
with  a  mighty  one;  murmuring  is  therefore  useless,  especially  as  that  which 
the  wise  must  do  without  is  worthless  and  vanity.  The  idea  of  earthly 
happiness  is  very  vague,  which  is  shewn  by  several  examples;  then  follow 
detached  lessons  and  wise  sayings.  The  whole  universe  is  intimately  con- 
nected, and  bears  the  impress  of  the  sublimity,  goodness,  and  wisdom  of  the 
Author;  it  is  therefore  reasonable  that  we  should  not  murmur  against  God, 
but  bear  our  fate  with  patience  and  resignation. 

The  eighth  section  (chap.  vii.  15-viii.  9).  —  Rules  for  governing  and 
admonitions  to  princes.  Absolute  justice  is  impracticable  for  the  transac- 
tions of  government ;  experience,  too,  teaches  that  it  is  not  for  man.  It  is 
now  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  man  was  originally  perfect;  at  present 
he  is  not.  Folly  and  ignorance  are  the  source  of  vice;  sensuality,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  folly,  is  here  personified  as  a  harlot,  and,  by  the  way, 
an  attack  is  made  upon  the  whole  female  sex.  Another  cause  of  evil  in  the 
world  is  man's  daily  increasing  wants  ;  naturally  he  has  few  wants,  but  they 
are  multiplied  in  social  connections.  Rules  for  subjects.  Admonitions  not 
to  enter  into  any  conspiracy  against  rulers.  A  faithful  servant  of  state  will 
suflPer  and  be  quiet;  a  tyrant  does  not  last  long;  he  can,  as  little  as  other 
earthborn  children,  escape  plagues,  natural  death,  and  being  killed  in  war — 
experience  shews  this. 

Tl^e  ninth  section  (chap,  viii  10 -ix.  12).  Further  contemplations  on 
the  apparent  prosperity  of  the  wicked  and  adversity  of  the  good.  Because 
punishment  does  not  always  follow  immediately  upon  transgression,  the 
wicked  are  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  no  retribution  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  rigliteous  will  be  happy  in  a  futute  life;  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked 
is  hut  momentary,  and  will  pass  away  like  a  shadow.  If  the  virtuous  were 
always  prosperous  and  the  vicious  unfortunate,  there  would  be  no  merit  in 
virtue.  We  cannot  judge  the  whole,  and  from  the  little  we  see  taking 
place  upon  earth,  no  conclusion  can  he  formed;  but  this  much  is  certain, 
that  without  another  world  and  immortality,  future  punishment  and  reward, 
the  whole  would  be  inexplicable.  To  judge  from  what  takes  ])lace  here 
below,  sensual  pleasure  would  seem  the  highest  good ;  and  this  too  brings 
care  and  trouble,  and  at  last  causes  disgust  and  vexation.  If  all  terminated 
with  this  life,  everything  would  contradict  our  moral  nature,  for  the  same 
things  happen  alike  to  all.  It  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  justice  of  the 
Creator,  that  so  many  sinners,  without  repenting  in  the  least,  depart  into 
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tlie  realms  of  tho  dead;  their  existence  becomes  for  them  a  positive  curse. 
Moreover,  without  a  future,  earthly  life  would  be  the  highest  good ;  and  life, 
however  miserable,  would  bo  preferable  to  annihilation,  from  which  the 
soul  recoils.  The  living  dog  would  be  better  than  a  dead  lion.  What 
keeps  us  from  breaking  all  laws,  to  accomplish  all  for  which  wo  have 
])0\ver,  to  break  through  all  bonds  wliich  are  in  the  way  of  our  gratifications? 
But  all  this  is  contrary  to  the  moral  sense  of  man.  Moreover,  this  happiness 
is  not  always  the  portion  of  the  able  and  wise.  The  swift  docs  not  always 
win  the  race.  This  is  another  source  of  pain  to  him  who  denies  a  future 
life.  The  conviction  of  immortality,  and  reward  and  punishment  in 
another  life,  can  alone  remove  the  doubt  and  reconcile  these  contradictions. 
Here  below  we  a)e  not  able  to  survey  tlie  whole,  to  distinguish  ap])arent 
good  and  apparent  evil,  and  hence  are  also  not  able  to  judge  of  the  way  of 
Providence  ;  but  the  future  will  throw  light  upon  all  these  obscurities,  and 
solve  all  these  apparent  contradictions  into  the  most  beautiful  harmony. 

The  tenth  section  (chap.  ix.  13 -x.  15)  Observations  on  the  value  of 
intellectual  powers  with  respect  to  political  matters,  illustrated  by  an 
example  —  the  smallest  error  of  a  wise  man  may  involve  the  most  serious 
consequences.  Fools  do  not  rule  long;  if  they  attain  to  important  oflBces, 
thi'ough  the  rashness  of  the  prince,  their  honour  is  of  short  duration. 
Flatterers  and  slanderers  cannot  go  on  long ;  being  always  obliged  to 
contrive  new  ways  to  advance,  they  consume  their  powers.  Wisdom  goes 
only  one  way,  the  straiglit  one,  and  thereby  always  overthrows  her  enemies. 

The  eleventh  section  (chap.  x.  16 -xi.  (i).  Description  of  a  bad  govern- 
ment ;  caution  in  judging  it  is  recommended.  Encouragements  to 
commerce  and  alliance  with  other  nations;  rules  to  be  observed  thereby. 
As  the  preacher  recommends  attention  to  misfortunes  which  may  happen 
in  the  course  of  nature,  so  he  also  warns  against  all  superstitious  sooth- 
saying, forebodings,  watching  the  clouds,  and  other  offsprings  of  an 
unbridled  imagination. 

The  twelfth  section  (chap.  xi.  7-xii.  7).  Eest  is  desirable  after  labour, 
and  enjoyment  of  what  one  has  acquired.  But  the  enjoyment  must  be 
moderate,  and  in  keeping  with  the  laws  prescribed  by  the  fear  of  God  and 
the  regulations  of  man.  Hereupon  follows  an  allegorical  description  of 
old  age,  and  the  decay  of  the  mind  and  body,  which  is  extremely  difficult  to 
explain.  (Many  words  in  this  section  are  foreign,  and  can  only  be  explained 
and  translated  by  conjecture.) 

The  thirteenth  section  (chap.  xii.  8-  14).  The  conclusion.  The  preacher 
says  that  his  object  in  this  treatise  was  to  teach  man  the  truth  which  is 
useful  for  them,  and  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  express  himself  attractively, 
to  make  a  deeper  impression  on  them.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole 
enquiry  is,  that  all  the  doings  of  man  will  be  brought  before  the  judgment 
of  God,  and  that  we  are  therefore  to  fear  Him  and  keep  His  command- 
ments. 
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This  sensible  introduction  and  analysis  of  Colieleth  shew  how 
creditably  Friedlander  responded  to  the  appeal  of  his  master  in 
defence  of  rational  exegesis. 

1831.  —  In  1831  Moses  Heinemann  published  a  translation  of 
Coheleth,  with  brief  but  comprehensive  notes.  He  too  thinks 
that  this  book  contains  a  collection  of  diverse  experience^  ohserva- 
tions^  opinions^  truths,,  and  lessons  of  ivisdom,  which  Solomon 
collected  together  (hence  the  name  /l/Hp,  collector  or  compiler),,  to 
shew  that  everlasting  life  is  the  sole  end  of  our  existence  here,,  and 
that  everything  earthly  and  sensual  is  vain,,  foolish,,  and  transi- 
tory.^ This  view  of  regarding  the  book  as  a  collection  of  differ- 
ent opinions,  &c.,  has  its  origin  in  an  anxiety  to  remove  from 
Solomon  every  obnoxious  sentiment.  Hence  Heinemann's  very 
forced  explanation  of 

Chap.  iii.  18-21.  I  thought  in  my  heart,  So.' — Among  the  different 
sections  of  faith,  egotism  often  produces  so-called  libertines,  who  ridicule  all 
Divine  revelation  and  reject  every  religious  ordinance;  whilst,  touching 
freedom  of  will,  they  consider  the  giving  of  law  to  emanate  from  their 
peculiar  intellect,  and  form  rules  of  life  according  to  their  arbitrary  inclina- 
tions. Kespecting  such  arrogant  individuals  Coheleth  remarks  that  they 
consider  themselves  the  chosen  of  God  by  virtue  of  their  reason,  making  the 
greatest  dignity  of  man  and  his  prerogatives  above  all  other  creatures  to 
consist  in  being  the  cause  of  their  actions.  Coheleth,  whilst  characterising 
such  a  mode  of  thinking  as  recommends  acts  contrary  to  the  Divine  will  as 
sceptical,  places  the  latter  on  a  par  with  the  use  of  intuitive  actions  in 
irrational  creatures,  and  regards  the  works  of  both,  like  all  earthly  things, 
as  perishable  and  aimless,  as  vain  and  empty.  And  though  it  is  certain 
that  the  human  spirit,  by  virtue  of  its  power  of  development  and  capacities, 
rises  higher  and  higher  to  the  uppermost  intellectual  spheres,  yet  are  we 
as  unable  to  say  whether  such  a  misguided  spirit  as  has  departed  from  the 
way  of  the  law  will  reach  that  uppermost  height,  where  the  obedient  may 
approach  the  Deity  to  enjoy  its  bliss  in  the  voice  of  the  Divine  favour,  as 
we  are  unable  to  define  the  low  point  of  the  animal  spirit.*^ 

1837.  —  This  mode  of  forcing  upon  the  sacred  writer  philo- 
sophic sentiments,  which  are  alike  contrary  to  the  scope  of  the 

^  Uebersetzung  des  Koheleth,  nebst  grammatisch  exegetischem  Commentar 
von  Moses  Heinemann,  Berlin,  1831,  p.  3,  and  p.  129. 
'  Commentary,  p.  3ft,  <fec. 
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passage  and  the  simple  meaning  of  the  text,  in  order  to  overcome 
difficulties  which  are  insurmountable  without  the  true  clue  to 
the  design  of  tlie  book,  is  adopted  to  a  still  larger  extent  by 
S.  H.  Auerbach.  In  1837  he  published  a  German  translation 
of  this  book,  with  the  original  text,  and  a  Hebrew  commentary, 
maintaining  quite  a  new  theory,  that  Solomon  wrote  Coheleth 
(which  signifies  philosophy)  to  shew  the  relation  of  man  both  to 
himself  and  to  his  fellow  men^  or  society. 

The  sacred  writer  (Auerbach  tells  us)  starts  with  the  idea  that  all  things 
in  nature  are  ordained  by  the  Creator  for  a  certain  end,  unknown  to  us, 
whereunto  all  creation  must  follow,  according  to  the  inwardly  working 
powers  of  the  Deity.  And  as  man,  though  individually  possessing  a  free 
will  in  relation  to  the  whole,  is  subject  to  these  laws  of  nature  with  all  his 
actions  and  will  —  so  that  he,  like  all  other  creatures,  cannot  and  must  not 
resist  the  power  of  the  whole,  or  the  great  design  of  the  Creator — he  cannot 
calculate  beforehand  with  certainty  the  result  of  his  actions,  or  the  success 
of  his  aims  and  efforts.  If,  therefore,  his  aims  are  to  be  successful,  they 
must  harmonise  with  those  of  the  whole,  or  of  God.  But,  as  the  purposes 
of  God  are  unknown  to  man,  nay  are  incomprehensible,  a  harmony  and  a 
right  conduct  on  the  part  of  man  with  regard  to  God  must  be  purely 
accidental.  Successful  undertakings  are  therefore  nothing  else  than  acci- 
dentally right  and  proper  catches  of  the  design  or  will  of  God,  inasmuch  as 
those  undertakings  have  been  subservient  to  the  aim  of  the  whole. 

The  creative  will  of  the  divine  powers  —  Q''!'"'**,  synonymous  with  the 
expression  nature,  i.e.,  the  producing  power  —  which,  united  in  the  one 
Being  {^'^JT),  unremittingly  work  on  in  such  a  diversity  of  ways,  that  the 
power  of  the  human  soul,  being  borne  along,  only  passes  a  subjective  judg- 
ment, dependent  upon  the  present  moment.  The  soul  can  comprehend 
and  grasp  things  only  as  they  are'  momentarily  brought  before  her  by  the 
sensible  world.  All  depends  upon  this  external,  momentary,  and  accidental 
impression.  Even  to  will  and  not  to  will,  or  love  and  hatred,  are  not  in 
the  positive  intellectual  powers  of  man,  but  in  the  positive  representation  of 
things;  and  on  this,  again,  time  and  space,  by  which  man  is  swayed,  have 
an  important  influence,  so  that  one  and  the  same  thing,  which  received  in 
one  moment  our  affirmative,  will  in  the  next  moment  have  a  negative. 

Man  has  indeed  the  power  of  adding  to  or  taking  from  existing  things, 
or  to  hate  and  love;  but  this  power  is  circumscribed  by  time  and  circum- 
stances, namely,  can  be  exercised  only  in  the  position  in  which  the  things 
are  before  him  0"sb,  Coheleth  ix.  1),  in  the  outer  and  sensible  world.  Hence 
the  fate  of  a  man  very  often  depends  upon  a  single  accident  or  judgment; 
and  hence  also  the  defects  which  he  sees  are  frequently  not  objective,  but 
subjective.     Thus,  for  instance,  the  most  moral,  just,  pious,  and  wise  man 
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may  suffer  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life  for  a  single  error,  because  he 
has  not  rightly  comprehended  and  judged  a  thing  there  (o'^,  Ihid.  iii.  17), 
where  it  then  was  in  time  and  space ;  and  the  unrestraiuable  consequence, 
which  is  always  only  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  purpose  as  regards  the 
whole,  will  stamp  his  act,  then  performed,  as  a  failure  and  misdemeanor.' 

Having  given  us  tliis  philosophic  disquisition,  which  we  are 
to  take  as  the  main  idea  of  the  sacred  writer,  Auerbach  submits 
that  the  book  consists  of  two  parts,  comprising  two  treatises  or 
discourses  ;  the  first,  as  we  gather  from  his  Commentary,  extends 
from  chap.  ii.  to  vii.  24 ;  and  the  second,  from  chap.  vii.  25  to 
xii.  8,  and  that  each  of  these  parts  has  two  sections,  viz., 
i.  1-iii.  22,  and  iv.  1-vii.  24,  form  the  two  sections  of  the  first 
part;  and  vii.  25 -ix.  10,  and  ix.  11 -xii.  8,  are  the  two  sections 
of  the  second  part.  The  first  section,  in  each  case,  we  are  told 
contains  the  enquiry,  or  is  pliilosophical ;  and  the  second  gives 
the  application,  or  is  practical. 

Part  I. 

The  first  section  (chap.  i.  1-iii.  22)  treats  on  the  relation  of  man  to 
himself  with  respect  to  the  all-ruling  order  of  God  here  below,  in  which 
man  can  neither  effect  a  change  nor  produce  anything  new,  and  hence 
cannot  of  himself,  with  his  physical  or  moral  powers,  be  the  author  of  his 
earthly  happiness.  And  the  section  concludes  with  the  lesson  deduced  there- 
from, that,  since  man  is  as  perishable  and  vain  as  all  other  creatures,  it  can 
hardly  be  defined  with  certainty  whether  his  powers  and  capacities,  when 
compared  with  those  of  animals,  are  to  be  regarded  as  superior,  inasmuch 
as  man  and  the  animal  are  both  passive  instruments  of  Providence, 
the  whole  of  man's  earthly  happiness  would  accordingly  be  to  make  the 
best  of  his  fate  and  of  the  present,  and  submit  resignedly  to  the  fulfilment 
of  his  duties.     Hereupon  follows 

The  second  section  (chap.  iv.  1-vii.  24),  which  is  the  application  or 
practical  part,  wherein  the  author  discloses  to  man  his  grossest  defects  and 
infirmities,  warring  in  him  and  depriving  him  of  the  enjoyment  of  peace, 
e.g  ,  avarice,  envy,  &c.,  &c.,  in  order  to  cure  the  evil. 

Part  II  treats  on  the  relation  of  man  to  his  fellow  man,  or  society,  and  in 

The  first  section  (chap.  vii.  25 -ix.  10)  examines  whether  and  how 
man  can  therein  find  happiness.  His  first  thought  on  social  life  leads  to 
woman,  the  natural  and  inseparable  companion  of  man,  who  fatally  affects 
the  destiny  of  man.     He  is  then  forced,  as  it  were,  by  her  to  the  consideration 

1  See  the  introductory  Epistle  to  the  Commentary,  pp.  8  and  9. 
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of  the  pomp  and  gaiety  of  the  world,  the  varieties  of  fame,  wealth,  and 
ambition,  since  that  which  man  desires  under  these  circumstances,  he,  even 
with  his  innate  capacities,  cannot  obtain,  if  he  is  not  favoured  by  special 
circumstances.  As  in  the  former  part,  the  author  shews  us  the  vanity  of 
man's  exertion  and  toil,  and  then  concludes  with  the  lesson  that  man, 
knowing  his  frailty,  should  enjoy  life  with  the  woman  he  loves,  and  try  to 
derive  as  much  pleasure  as  jjossible  from  all  his  toil.  Whereupon  again 
follows  — 

The  second  section  (chap.  i.x.  11  -xii.  8)  which  is  again  the  application, 
or  the  practical  one.  The  sacred  writer  gives  some  of  the  most  important 
rules  of  life  to  the  man  who  is  to  enter  into  social  life,  e.  g.,  to  have  social 
feelings,  to  be  dauntless,  cautious,  diligent,  forbearing,  &o.,  and  concludes 
with  the  admonition  to  enjoy  life,  before  the  weakness  of  old  age  comes  on, 
and  death  terminates  our  existence. 

At  the  conclusion  (chap.  xii.  8-14)  a  few  verses  are  appended,  which  con- 
tain a  summary  view  of  the  whole  work,  telling  us  that  the  sacred  writer 
wanted  to  find  out  something  new,  and,  instead  of  it,  felt  himself  constrained 
to  write  down  the  old  truth ;  that  all  the  words  of  the  wise  tend  to  one 
thing;  that  therefore  all  book-making,  and  prying  into  things,  are  super- 
fluous ;  and  that  we  are  to  fear  God  and  keep  His  commandments,  because 
by  this  only  will  the  good  or  bad  of  every  action  be  determined.' 

To  make  the  sacred  writer  propound  this  philosophic  theory, 
Aiterbach  proceeds  to  translate  many  passages  in  a  most  unna- 
tural and  unjustifiable  way.  The  rendering  of  chap,  iii,  18-22 
will  suffice  as  a  specimen.'^ 

[  thus  thought  with  respect  to  men  :  May  God  make  it  clear  to  them, 
that  they  may  see  how  that,  with  respect  to  their  existence,  they  are  like 
beasts.  For  whether  it  be  the  destiny  of  man,  or  that  of  a  beast,  it  is 
always  only  one  destiny;  the  one  dies  like  the  other,  the  capacities  of  both 
terminate  alike,  and  the  superiority  of  man  is  without  influence,  because  all 
is  vain.  Both  make  the  same  way,  tliey  come  from  the  earth,  and  return 
to  it.  Who  can  therefore  determine  whether  man's  higher  strivings  be 
higher,  and  the  animals'  lower  strivings  be  lower?      I,  on  the  contrary, 

1  Spb  the  introdnctoi'y  Epistle  to  the  Commentary,  pp.  12  and  ].3. 

"•  3cl)  bad)tc  atfo  in  S3etrcff  bcr  ^l^cnfAen :  nioge  t^  it)ncn  ©ott  crliintctn, 
tvif  [ic  cinfii)cu,  \\>it  ftc  in  Siiicffidit  i(;rc»^  2)afcin^  O^ftd)  "^cm  3>icl)c  finb.  S^cnn, 
c^  fci  ba^  ©cincffat  bc^  3)Zcnfc{)cn  obcr  basf  tciJ  33icf;ci^,  c£^  ifi  intmcr  nuv  (Sin 
Scfncffal;  jcncr  flivH  unc  bicfc(?,  tcit'cr  i^aHc^fcitnt  Uutfcn  auf  Sini?  ^inansJ 
unb  o.\\&>  bck^  !Picnfd)cn  33Pvsno  if^  cfnic  Ginflufi,  ircit  %\{(^$  eitct  ifl.  ©ic 
nividjcn  lunbc  cincn  (^lcid;cn  2Bc»3 ;  ftc  entficf)cn  i-'on  bcv  (vvbc  nnb  fcljvcn  bat)in 
juviicf.  Set  fann  al^o  nnn  bcftimmcn,  bap  bc^  SWcnfdjcn  l;c{;ctc^  ©tvcbcn  bad 
^ot)cvc  fci,  unb  bed  3SieT;cd  niebviged  ©treben  bad  5?iebvige  fci ;  tc^  bcf*(ici}e 
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conclude  that  raan  has  no  other  advantage  than  to  rejoice  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  for  this  alone  is  his  portion,  because  no  one  can  shew  him  the 
futui'e  and  its  consequences. 

1838.  —  No  commentator,  since  Raslibam,  has  so  strictly 
adhered  to  the  literal  and  grammatical  meaning  of  Coheleth  as 
Herzfeld,  now  chief  Rabbi  of  Brunswick,  and  so  well  known  by 
his  very  elaborate  history  of  the  Jews.  He,  however,  advances 
a  new  theory,  viz.,  that  the  design  of  Coheleth  is  to  demonstrate 
the  vanity  of  all  things;  and^  hy  thus  shewing  up  the  exertions  of 
ALL  men  to  he  alike  vain^  the  sacred  writer  tries  to  comfort  his 
unhap])y  nation^  who  imagined  that  THEY  ALONE  are  given  up  to 
misfortunes.     Thus  Herzfeld  tells  us  — 

The  sole  tendency  of  the  book  is  to  teach  the  vanity  of  human  efforts. 
And  now,  since  xii.  9,  and  the  whole  colouring  of  the  book,  shew  that  it 
was  intended  for  the  people,  the  question  is,  what  effect  did  the  writer  think 
to  produce  thereby  upon  the  people?  It  could  surely  not  have  been  the 
intention  of  our  old  Jewish  sage  to  make  philosophers  of  the  people;  and 
just  as  little  could  it  have  entered  into  his  mind  to  temper  the  pride  of 
his  fellow-citizens  with  such  a  memento  mori,  since  this  nation  had,  for 
thousands  of  years,  not  been  out  of  the  school  of  sufferings  for  a  single 
decade  of  years.  There  is,  however,  another  object  left:  the  demonstra- 
tions in  our  book  of  the  vanity  of  all  that  is  human,  are  so  entirely  free  from 
all  peculiarly  national  colouring  —  so  much  so,  that  the  jjeculiarly  national 
term  mn\  to  designate  the  Deity,  is  dropped,  and  n'n'?«  is  invariably  used  — 
that  the  writer  evidently  did  not  intend  to  confine  his  demonstrations  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  people  lived,  but  extended  them  to  the 
circumstances  of  mankind  generally.  Now,  by  shewing  tliat  the  exertions 
of  ail  men  are  alike  vain,  he  tries  to  comfort  his  unhappy  people,  and  take 
away  their  belief,  that  they  alone  were  given  up  to  misery.' 

The  cliief  Rabbi  of  Brunswick  divides  the  book  into  nineteen 
sections.  The  frst  section  is  from  chap.  i.  1  to  11 ;  the  second^ 
from  chap.  i.  12  to  18;  the  thirdj  from  chap.  ii.  1  to  11;  the 

»ietme^r,  baf  bcm  9)?enfi$en  ntd)t^  me^t  frommt,  aU  ft(^  fetner  ^flic^terfiitUing 
ju  cvfreucn,  tscun  mu  biefe^  ift  fcin  Z\)iil/  weii  i()m  9iiemant>  bie  3wfu»ft  unb 
i|)re  gotgen  jcigcn  fvinn. 

'  Coheleth  iibersetzt  und  erlautert  von  Dr.  L.  Herzfeld,  Braunschweig,  1838, 
p.  10,  &c. 
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fourth^  from  cliap.  ii.  12  to  23 ;  the  Jifth^  from  chap.  ii.  24  to 
iii.  15 ;  the  sixth.,  from  chap,  iii.  16  to  iv.  3 ;  the  seventh.,  from 
chap.  iv.  4  to  12 ;  the  eighth^  from  chap.  iv.  13  to  16 ;  the  ivinth^ 
from  chap.  iv.  17  to  v.  6;  the  tenth.,  from  chap  v.  7  to  vii.  9; 
the  eleventh^  from  chap.  vii.  10  to  22 ;  the  twelftli.,  from  chap 
vii.  23  to  24;  the  thirteenth^  from  cliap.  vii.  25  to  viii.  13;  tlic 
fourteenth^  from  chap.  viii.  14  to  15;  \\\q  fifteenth^  from  chap, 
viii.  16  to  ix.  12;  the  sixteenth.,  from  chap.  ix.  13  to  x.  3  ;  tlie 
seventeenth.,  from  chap.  x.  4  to  20;  tlic  eighteenth.,  from  chap.  xi.  1 
to  xii.  8;  the  nineteenth  section  is  from  chap..xii.  9  to  14. 

The ,  commentary  is  preceded  bj  an  introduction  of  three 
chapters,  treating  respectively  on  the  contents.,  tendency.,  and 
character  of  Coheleth.  The  third  chapter,  viz.,  the  one  treating 
on  the  character  of  the  book,  is  directed  against  Knobel,  who,  in 
his  then  recent  commentary,  entered  very  minutely  into  the 
later  Hebrew  words  and  phrases  of  Coheleth,  shewing  up  a  pro- 
digious number  of  them,  and  Herzfeld  reduces  "  the  expressions 
and  constructions  foreign  to  the  old  literature,"  to  about  eleven 
or  fifteen,  and  "  the  Chaldaisms  "  to  about  eight  or  ten.  This 
has  been  hailed  by  the  defenders  of  the  antiquity  of  Coheleth, 
who  to  this  day  quote  the  chief  Rabbi  of  Brunswick,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  who  maintain  that  the  diction  of  this  book  belongs 
to  the  time  when  the  Hebrew  language  was  extremely  vitiated 
and  rapidly  dying  away.  But  the  chronological  order  we  have 
adopted  will  soon  bring  us  back  to  Herzfeld,  and  his  view  upon 
this  subject. 

1848.  —  The  sixteenth  volume  of  Cahen's  celebrated  edition 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  with  a  French  translation,  and  philological 
and  explanatory  notes,  contains  a  commentary  on  Coheleth, 
which,  as  Cahen  informs  us,'  is  chiefly  made  up  from  a  commu- 
nication of  Leopold  Dukes,  to    whom   Hebrew  literati  arc  so 

'  La  plus  grande  partie  de  ce  que  nous  allons  dire  sur  L'Eccleniaste  est  de 
M.  Dukes;  il  en  est  de  meme  des  notes.  Ce  savant  a  bien  vonlu  nous  donner 
sur  ce  livre  interessant  un  travail  que  nous  avons  tantot  mcdifie,  tantot  alirege. 
Nous  avons  aussi  puise  a  quidijues  autres  sources.  La  Bible,  par  S,  Caben, 
tome  seizii-me,  a  T'aris,  IS-iS,  Avant-propos.,  p.  xxv. 
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largely  indebted  for  Lis  numerous  literary  productions.  We 
must  therefore  regard  that  which  Dukes  and  Cahen  conjointly 
propound  about  this  book  as  the  Duko-Cahen  view. 

The  design  of  the  hooh^  we  are  here  told,  is  to  propound  the  phi- 
losophy of  life^  ivhich  the  author^  who  is  a  sceptic,  does^  hy  treating 
upon  tlie  following  questions :  What  is  the  world  ?  What  is  its 
destiny  f  Is  it  governed  by  a  superior  intelligence^  or  is  it  the  toy 
of  chance?  Is  tlie  soul  mortal  or  immortal'?  To  give  the  reader 
a  proper  idea  of  this  novel  view,  we  must  let  these  learned  men 
speak  for  themselves.     Cahen  says  that  — 

M.  Dukes  comi>ares  the  course  of  the  reflections  of  Ecclesiastes  to  the 
veil  which,  among  the  Egyptians,  covered  the  statue  of  Isis.  No  mortal 
was  permitted  to  raise  this  veil,  but  every  one  was  allowed  to  give  his 
opinion  as  to  what  was  behind  it.  Heraclites  and  Democrites,  placed  before 
tliis  veil,  commented  on  it  each  in  his  own  way,  the  one  weeping,  the  other 
laughing;  our  book  holds  the  middle  course  between  these  two  ways.  Doubt 
resembles  a  cloud  which  appears  on  the  horizon,  grows  imperceptibly,  and 
announces  tempest,  which  the  power  of  man  knows  not  how  to  appease. 
Doubt  begins  with  the  individual,  and  finislies  wiih  the  world;  the  solution 
begins  with  the  world,  and  finishes  with  the  individual.  Doubt  is  the  fruit 
of  contemplation,  but  it  is  like  children  who  instruct  their  mothers,  or  like 
spices  which  give  a  good  flavour  to  food.  Doubt  by  itself  is  of  no  use ;  its 
value  consists  in  the  service  which  it  renders  to  reflection ;  one  is  not  to 
stop  at  doubt,  it  must  serve  him  as  a  vehicle.  Doubt  is  as  old  as  reflection. 
Before  Descartes,  a  Spanish  proverb  said,  El  que  no  duda,  no  sahe  alcun 
rei  —  He  who  doubts  nothing  knows  nothing;  and  before  the  Spanish,  a 
Greek  philosopher  had  already  propounded  tins  principle  as  the  foundation 
of  all  knowledge. 

The  sacred  writer  was  a  philosopher,  who  wished  to  view  life  from  an 
elevated  stand  point;  he  would  not  content  himself  with  the  limited  horizon 
of  those  men  who,  taking  life  as  it  is,  do  not  complain,  except  when  fortune 
is  against  them.  He  speaks  for  humanity,  and  liis  words  have  always 
found  an  echo.  His  book  is  a  great  monologue,  which  presents  life  to  us  in 
energetic  traits,  and  its  laconic  style  shews  the  jirofoundness  of  the  thinker. 
It  is  scepticism  softened  by  maxims.  The  object  which  the  writer  has  most 
prominently  before  him  is  the  future  destiny  of  man. 

It  is  doubt,  the  vanity  of  the  things  of  this  world,  which  forms  the  thread 
of  the  entire  book.  The  writer  begins  with  "All  is  vardty"  (i.  2),  and 
repeats  it  at  the  end  of  the  book  (xii.  9).  To  prove  this,  he  accumulates 
different  observations  on  human  life  and  its  vicissitudes.  He  weighs  all, 
business  and  leisure,  pleasure  and  pain,  joy  and  sorrow,  and  determines 
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what  is  true  and  what  is  false;  what  is  lasting,  and  what  is  perishable;  what 
is  real,  and  what  is  apparent.  He  adopts  no  methodical  arrangement,  but 
simply  the  association  of  ideas.  He  asks  himself.  What  is  the  world  ?  What 
is  its  destiny  ?  Is  it  governed  by  a  superior  intelligence,  or  is  it  the  toy  of 
chance?  Is  the  soul  mortal  or  immortal?  These  are  the  questions  on 
wliich  our  author  treats.' 

1854,  —  Whilst  Cahen  was, editing  his  gigantic  Bible  work 
in  France — where  Rashi,  Rashbara,  and  many  other  eminent 
Jews  had  laboured  to  explain  the  Word  of  God,  at  a  period 
when  the  so-called  Christians  were  engrossed  with  the  Crusade 
and  the  extermination  of  heretics  —  Philippson  was  at  the  same 
time  busy  with  the  publication  of  a  similar  work  in  Germany. 
This  splendid  edition  of  the  Bible,  besides  giving  the  Hebrew 
original  with  a  German  translation  in  parallel  columns,  and  a 
critical  and  exegetical  commentary,  is  illustrated  with  upAvards 
of  five  hundred  English  woodcuts. 

The  Rabbi  of  Magdeburg  also  could  not  acquiesce  in  any  of  the 
multifarious  theories  propounded  by  the  long  succession  of  com- 
mentators, as  to  the  design  of  Coheleth,  and  therefore  advanced 
a  new  view.  He  maintains  that  the  object  of  the  hook  is  to  shew 
that  a  helief  in  the  vanity  of  human  life  is  not  only  compatible 
xoitli  a  helief  in  Qod  and  moral  eforts^  hut  that  by  combining 
the  two  together  the  sole  end  and  value  of  life  is  manifested.^ 
According  to  Philippson,  Coheleth  consists  of  three  parts  and 
an  epilogue. 

The  first  part  (chap.  i.  2-iii.  22),  which  is  the  general  one, 
has  three  sections.  After  giving  the  main  observation  as  if  it 
were  the  motto,  that  all  is  vanity  (chap.  i.  2),  the  sacred  writer 
shews  that  this  applies  to  all  things  in  general  (sect,  i ,  chap.  i. 
3-11),  and  to  the  affairs  of  life  in  particular  (sect,  ii.,  chap, 
i.  12 -ii.  23),  and  then  deduces  therefrom  a  rule  of  life,  and 
shews  its  soundness  (sect,  iii.,  chap.  ii.  24-iii.  22). 

1  See  Introduction,  pp.  xxv.,  xxvii.  We  wish  our  space  had  permitted  us  to  give 
the  whole  of  this  very  instructive  Introduction. 

*  Die  Israelitische  Bibel,  von  Ludwig  Phihppson,  Dritter  Theil,  1854,  pp.  746, 
747. 
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The  second  part  (chap.  iv.  1-xi.  8),  which  is  the  special 
one,  has  two  sections.  Coheleth  considers  the  more  important 
events  of  human  life  from  the  point  of  view  attained  (sect,  i., 
chap.  iv.  1-vii.  12),  and  describes  the  conduct  of  a  wise  man 
according  to  his  opinion,  following  the  given  rule  of  life  (sect,  ii., 
chap.  vii.  1-xi.  8). 

The  third  part  (chap.  xi.  9-xii.  8)  gives  the  result  of  the 
whole  investigation,  a  close  application  of  his  established  rule 
of  life,  and  concludes  with  the  main  observation,  namely,  that 
all  is  vanity. 

The  epilogue  (chap,  xii  9-14)  having  been  added  by  the 
author  shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  book,  in  consequence 
of  some  scruples  which  arose  among  a  small  circle  of  friends  to 
whom  he  first  read  it,  warns  that  the  book  is  not  to  be  read  with 
levity  of  mind,  and  shews,  in  a  brief  and  striking  manner,  its 
religious  stand-point.^ 

This  is  the  design,  and  this  the  division  of  the  book,  according 
to  the  chief  Eabbi  of  Magdeburg,  Dr.  Philippson. 

1855  —  We  now  return  to  the  chief  Rabbi  of  Brunswick,  Dr. 
Herzfeld.  In  the  first  volume  of  his  "  History  of  the  people  of 
Israel "  (of  which  the  first  number  appeared  in  1855),  Herzfeld, 
after  the  lapse  of  seventeen  years,  takes  up  again  his  old  favourite, 
Coheleth.  As  so  much  has  been  said  about  his  defence  of  the 
book,  we  shall  give  his  more  matured  view  of  its  design  and  age 
entire. 

The  design  of  Coheleth  is  to  shew  that  all  is  vanity,  and  that  man  cannot 
secure  even  the  vain  hajipiness  of  this  earth.  The  author  puts  his  ohservations 
iuto  the  mouth  of  Solomon,  because  in  him  were  united  royal  power  and 
great  wisdom,  the  fame  of  which  would  invest  his  words  with  authority  ; 
and  because  he  only  who  possessed  all  this,  and  by  means  of  it  secured  all 
kinds  of  }ileasures,  is  entitled  to  such  a  general  declaration  that  all  is 
vanity.  Accordingly,  Solomon  shews  that  all  his  splendour  could  not  yield 
liim  happiness;  nor  could  all  human  wisdom  do  it,  because  of  its  being 
very  limited,  and  because  it  is  utterly  impossible  by  its  aid  to  turn  to  our 


'  Die  Tsraelilisclie  Bibd,  von  Ludwig  Pliilippsuii,  Diitter  Theil,  1854,  pp.  750, 
r5I, 
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advantage  sublunary  things,  for  all  things,  even  the  "  transactions,  love,  and 
hatred  "  of  man,  are  under  a  divine  fatality ;  nor,  lastly,  was  virtue  capable 
of  making  him  happy,  since  earthly  happiness  is  not  always  bestowed 
according  to  moral  worth,  but  is  purely  a  gift  of  God.  This  will  not  appear 
awful  to  one  who  believes  in  a  future  life,  where  virtue,  unrewarded  here, 
will  be  rewarded  ;  but  this  belief,  which  was  then  still  novel,  had  to  struggle 
with  such  great  doubts  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  that  it  often  was  overcome. 
When  looking  in  such  hopeless  moments  at  the  distribution  of  happiness 
and  misery,  without  any  regard  to  the  worth  of  the  recipient,  he  would  have 
regarded  God  as  unjust,  but  for  the  pious  feelings  which  strove  against  it ;  he 
therefore  pi-eferred  to  conclude  that  God  governs  the  world  by  a  higher  and 
inscrutable  method,  according  to  which  he  distributes  unmerited  lots  in 
single  instances,  without  however  being  unjust,  when  that  higher  method 
does  not  require  it.  Man  can  receive  good  from  God  in  two  ways  —  as  a 
reward  for  virtue,  whenever  that  method  permits  it;  and  as  a  free  gift,  most 
likely  in  order  to  further  that  method  ;  but  man  may  also  lose  it  in  two  ways 
—  first  by  his  vicious  conduct,  and  then  through  a  wrong  adjustment  of  his 
circumstances.  Hence,  although  we  cannot  with  certainty  secure  happiness 
by  "our  industry,  there  are  instances,  nevertheless,  where  our  conduct  may 
influence  our  happiness  or  misery.  It  does  not  contradict  his  theme  when 
the  author,  in  treating  upon  it,  especially  towards  the  end,  intersperses  a 
number  of  peculiar  moral  and  wise  rules,  recommending  the  enjoyment  of 
every  lawful  pleasure  which  pi'esents  itself,  manly  self-denial  in  misfortune, 
quiet  endurance  of  all  that  cannot  be  averted,  in  which  the  epicurean  and 
stoical  views  are  thoroughly  blended  together.  Still  these  interspersed 
iniles  are  a  secondary  matter  with  the  author,  and  are  often  involuntary 
digressions  ;  his  main  object  is  to  preach  the  vanity  of  all  things  human. 
By  keeping  his  illustration  free  from  all  national  colouring,  the  author,  who 
probably  wrote  about  the  end  of  the  Persian  dominion,  wanted  to  shew  his 
oppressed  nation  that  no  other  nation  is  much  better  off"  than  they  are; 
the  Messianic  hopes  must  have  nearly  disappeared  at  that  time.  As  to  the 
importance  of  the  book,  we  submit  that  the  very  fact  of  its  entering  upon 
new  ground,  i.e.,  philosophy,  is  in  itself  of  no  small  importance.  There  are 
single  questions  in  the  Prophets  and  Psalms  of  higher  importance,  but  they 
are  not  explained,  not  dialectically  pursued ;  they  are  either  left  unanswered, 
or  answered  not  logically,  but  in  a  lyrically  or  prophetically  peremptory 
declaration.  A  more  expansive  course  has  indeed  been  pursued  in  the  book 
of  Job  ;  the  enquiry  why  and  whether  (not  whether  and  why)  the  righteous 
often  suffer  and  the  wicked  prosper,  receives  many  phases;  but  here  again 
the  discourses  turn  throughout  into  the  lyric,  and  with  the  lyric  the  argument 
is  lost ;  and  God,  who  appears  at  the  conclusion,  does  not  answer  the 
proposed  question,  but  cuts  it  off,  and  bids  the  sophists  be  silent.  It  is  only 
in  Coheleth  that  it  appears  iu  prose,  which  is  the  only  adequate  form  for 
l)hilosophic  disquisition;  and  it  is  not  the  author's  fault  that  the  way  which 
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he  opened  has  been  left  untroddeu  by  his  successors.  Moreover,  the  indepen- 
dence and  openness  of  his  sentiments  are  highly  to  be  praised;  in  these  he 
has  not  only  surpassed  all  the  canonical  and  apocryphal  writers,  but  also 
Pliilo  and  the  philosophers  of  our  Arabian  school.  He  has  also,  from  his 
point  of  view,  satisfactorily  solved  the  proposed  question.  It  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  he  has  not  conceded  a  value  to  virtue  independent  of  reward, 
as  his  investigations  brought  him  so  closely  to  it.  The  treatise  is  unequal. 
That  the  author  drops  Solomon  almost  entirely,  as  soon  as  he  has  made  him 
explain  that  all  his  grandeur  could  not  make  him  happy,  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  a  royal  mouth  was  not  requisite  for  the  other  declarations, 
and,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  that  he  never  seriously  intended  to 
ascribe  it  to  Solomon.  There  is  a  plan  in  the  arrangement  of  it,  which 
however  is  not  always  preserved,  and  we  must  frequently  be  satisfied  with 
the  unity  of  the  theme,  which  is  far  better  observed.  The  style  of  the 
composition  is  for  the  most  part  simple  in  the  discursive  portions,  but 
sometimes  diffuse  and  clumsy,  because  the  author  had  to  create  a  philo- 
sophical language.  The  words  nesvly  made  or  newly  applied  for  this  purpose 
indicate  skill ;  the  observations  and  admonitions  interspersed  are  in  a 
gnomological  form,  but  are  no  great  performance ;  finally,  the  description 
of  old  age  and  approacliing  death,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  though  suffering 
from  an  oriental  redundancy  of  figure,  has  a  great  charm  in  its  vacillation 
between  lyric  and  elegy .^ 

To  this  exposition  of  tlie  design,  importance,  plan,  and  diction 
of  the  book,  which  is  given  in  the  text  of  the  history,  Herzfeld 
adds,  in  the  twentieth  Excursus,  a  disquisition  on  the  authorship 
of  Coheleth.  As  this  must  be  especially  interesting  to  those  who 
have  so  frequently  appealed  to  him  upon  this  subject,  we  shall 
also  give  it  entire. 

All  that  I  have  to  say  upon  Coheleth  will  be  found  dispersed  through  the 
introduction  of  my  Commentary,  published  in  1838,  except  the  much 
disputed  Solomonic  authorship,  about  which  I  promised  to  e.Kplain  myself 
another  time.  Some  greatly  blamed  me  for  this  caution,  and  others  again 
charged  me  with  taking  Solomon  to  be  the  author,  although  the  very  reverse 
is  to  be  deduced  from  numerous  passages  in  the  introduction  and  commentary. 
The  cause  of  my  silence  was  simply  owing  to  the  fact  that  seventeen  ys  ars 
ago  a  Jewish  theologian  could  not  handle  Biblical  criticism  without  seii  us 
danger.     However,  the  point  then  passed  by  must  now  be  retrieved. 

The  book  itself  states  (i.  1.  12)  that  a  son  of  David,  king  in  Israel,  i  e., 
Solomon,  is  the  author;  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  unanimous  popular 

1  Geschichte  des  Volkes  lisrael,  von  Dr.  L.  Herzfeld,  Nordhausen,  1857; 
Zweiter  Band,  pp.  28-31. 
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tradition,  which  is  by  no  means  contradicted  by  the  assertion  that  King 
Hezekiah  and  his  associates  wrote  Coheleth  (Baba  Bathra,  15,  a),  as  this 
simply  refers  to  the  final  editorship.  But  Solomon,  whoso  father  first  ele- 
vated Jerusalem  to  a  royal  residence,  could  not  say  "  more  than  all  (kings) 
who  were  before  me  in  Jerusalem"  (i.  16;  ii.  7),  nor  recommend  to  wait 
cautiously  for  an  opportunity  to  rise  against  a  tyrant  (viii.  5,  6),  nor  give  a 
description  of  a  royal  spendthrift  (x.  IC-IU),  nor  were  the  people  so  unhappy 
in  his  time,  as  iv.  1,  v.  7  presuppose.  The  complaints  about  unrighteous 
judges  (iii.  17),  about  violence  (iv.  1;  v.  7),  about  unworthy  filling  of  places 
of  honour  (x.  5-7) — it  might  be  urged,  are  not  so  very  strange,  for  a  king  who 
has  once  placed  himself  in  tlie  position  of  a  popular  teacher.  But  still,  this 
objection  against  the  Solomonic  authorship  has  some  weight  when  added  to 
the  former.  Moreover,  the  belief  in  the  re'turn  of  the  soul  to  God,  though 
questioned  in  iii.  21,  being  nevertheless  so  common  as  to  be  discussed  in  a 
popular  work,  and  even  obtain  the  victory,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  Solomon,  for 
there  is  no  trace  of  it  to  be  found  from  his  days  till  after  the  exile.  Finally, 
I  have  shewn  in  my  commentary  (p.  13-22),  that  although  many  words  and 
phrases  in  Coheleth  are  wrongly  explained  as  later  Hebrew  or  Chaldee, 
there  yet  remains  a  considerable  number  of  both  in  the  book.  All  these 
arguments  combined  are  perfectly  sufficient  to  shew  that  Solomon  is  not  the 
auihor  of  this  book.  This  done,  we  can  now  give  some  clues  for  ascertaining 
the  date  of  its  composition,  which  we  were  obliged  to  omit  before.  The 
Chaldaisms  in  it  would  not  oblige  us  to  put  it  later  than  the  Chaldee 
invasion;  but  the  state  in  which  the  doctiine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
appears  therein,  and  its  eleven  to  fifteen  later  Hebrew  expressions,  speak 
for  its  being  written  a  century  at  least  after  the  exile.  But  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  of  a  still  later  date,  from  the  two  following  reasons:  —  1.  The  word 
n^nj?,  as  I  have  already  shewn  in  the  commentary  (p.  25),  denotes  such  a 
speaker  in  congregations,  as  the  Sojtherim  (d'I^d)  were.  The  author  could 
not  have  newly  formed  this  word  in  order  to  apply  it  to  Solomon,  as  this 
designation  is  not  at  all  applicable  to  him ;  it  must  already  have  existed,  and 
obtained  the  secondary  signification  of  teacher  of  uisdom,  before  it  could  be 
applied  to  Solomon.  Now,  the  Soplierim  (O'l^b)  did  net  appear  in  Judea 
till  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  the  expression  Coheleth  (nl^nj?),  to  designate  them, 
must  have  originated  after  it;  and  its  transition  Irom  the  primary  to  a 
secondary  sense  must  have  taken  place  later  still.  2.  The  niCDM  'bra  (xii.  11) 
are  evidently  the  same  as  the  Dncb.  On  the  other  hand,  the  political  horizon 
of  the  author  (iv.  13-16,  comp.  the  commentary)  does  not  tally  with  the 
dominion  of  the  Ptolemies  extending  to  the  ^laccabean  period,  or  with  the 
Seleucean  to  a  date  nearly  as  late,  but  perfectly  corresponds  with  the  last 
century  of  the  Persian  dominion.  I  therefore  believe  that  this  book  was 
written  shortly  before  the  era  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  fear,  that  every 
sigh  about  the  rulers  may  be  betrayed  (x.  20),  perfectly  harmonises  with 
this  time.     This  view  does  not,  indeed,  agree  with  the  remark  that  Coheleth 
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was  locked  up  because  of  its  questionable  contents,  till  the  men  of  tbe  great 
synagogue  liberated  it  (Abotb  R.  Nathan,  c.  1)  ;  but  this  modern  note  cannot 
subvert  a  well  weighed  result  of  criticism,  and  is  also  contradicted  by 
Shabbath,  30,  b,  where  it  is  related  that  "  the  sages"  wanted  to  hide  it  from 
the  people,  but  ultimately  abstained  from  it.' 

We  think  that  Rabbi  Herzfeld  will  henceforth  be  no  autho- 
rity with  those  who  have  hitherto  appealed  to  him  in  corrobora- 
tion of  the  pure  Hebrew  diction  and  Solomonic  authorship  of 
Coheleth. 

1858.  —  There  is,  however,  another  Jewish  commentator, 
though  not  a  chief  Rabbi,  yet  of  some  considerable  ability,  who 
still  maintains  the  Solomonic  authorship,  and  might  henceforth 
have  been  quoted  as  an  authority  upon  this  subject  instead  of 
Herzfeld,  were  it  not  for  the  extravagant  and  eccentric  theories 
which  he  propounds.  The  individual  is  Nathan  Rosenthal,  who 
published,  in  1858,  the  text  of  Coheleth,  with  a  German  trans- 
lation, and  an  extensive  Hebrew  commentary,  in  which  he 
advances  an  entirely  new  view  as  to  the  design  of  this  book. 
According  to  him,  Solomon,  who  was  an  Eclectic  [rhrip.)  vide 
supra,  p.  4,  No.  4),  wrote  this  book,  both  to  shew  that  wisdom  is 
useful  only  in  'proportion  as  it  is  comhined  with  the  fear  of  God 
and  the  Tceeping  of  his  commands,  and  to  remove  from  us  the  per- 
nicious opinion  of  the  philosophers,  who  helieved  that  everlasting 
happiness,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soid,  depend  upon  the  culti- 
vation of  the  intellect,  and  not  upon  our  conduct  and  worTcs  ;  thus 
making  no  distinction  between  those  who  serve  Ood  and  those  who 
serve  him  not,  by  teaching  us  the  very  reverse,  namely,  that  it  is 
through  the  law  and  fear  of  Ood  that  man  can  attain  to  spiritual 
and  everlasting  happiness? 

As  to  the  question,  "  How  could  Solomon  collect  different 
philosophic  systems  which  were  foreign  to  the  Jews,  and  did 
not  appear  among  the  Gentiles  till  many  centuries  after,  since 

'  Geschicbte  des  Volkes  lisrael,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  06,  07. 

2  Koheleth  von  Salome,  iibersetzt  nebst  einera  ebraischen  Commeiiiar  von 
Nathan  Eosenthal,  Prag.,  1858,  p.  11. 
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Thales,  the  first  philosopher,  lived  about  four  hundred  years 
after  Solomon '?  "  Rosenthal  submits  that  philosophic  systems 
existed  from  time  immemorial ;  that  Plato  got  his  wisdom  from 
the  Prophets ;  Socrates  learned  his  from  Ahithophel  and  Asaph 
the  Korahite ;  Aristotle  stole  his  from  the  writings  of  Solomon, 
which  he  seized  when  at  Jerusalem  with  Alexander,'  &c.,  there 
being  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  since  even  the  Telegraph  is 
referred  to  in  Ps.  xix.  4.^  Chap.  iii.  18  will  suffice  as  a  speci- 
men of  some  of  iiis  renderings. 

I  thought  within  myself  about  the  talk  of  the  children  of  men  that 
they  enjoy  the  food  of  the  gods,  and  give  themselves  the  appearance  that 
they,  are  their  favourite  animals.^ 

Rosenthal  maintains  that  Solomon  refers  in  this  passage  to 
the  food  of  the  gods,  and  the  nectar  which  the  ancients  said  the 
soul  enjoyed  when  reposing  from  her  labours. 

1860.  —  The  last,  and  the  most  remarkable,  Jewish  production 
on  Coheleth,  is  by  Professor  S.  D.  Luzzatto.  It  is  printed  in  the 
third  annual  volume  of  Hebrew  Essays  and  Reviews,*  and  pur- 
ports to  be  the  Introduction  to  an  unpublished  commentary  upon 
our  book,  written  thirty-six  years  ago.  After  bitterly  com- 
plaining that  all  commentators  have  misunderstood  and  outraged 
the  sense  of  Coheleth,  Luzzatto  maintains  that  the  hook  totally 
denies  the  immortality  of  the  soul.,  and  recommends  the  enjoyment 
of  carnal  pleasures,  as  the  only  thing  left  for  man  ;  that  it  was 
written  after  the  Babylonish  captivity  by  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Coheleth,  who,  to  invest  it  with  authority,  ascribed  it  to  Solomon, 

1  Koheleth  von  Salomo,  iibersetzt  nebst  einem   ebi-aischen  Conimentar  von 
Nathan  Eosenthal,  Prag.,  1858,  pp.  12,  13. 
ban  Tvip  rs  d'12ti  ioin  Nffii:i  yi«  'pmn  b^n  Nsvn  -Jiin  mpn  Vc  n-i-'inn  nxsrinn  ':!•  ~ 

mp  n:j'  yiNH  bDa  cbip  i-oc:  'ba  nnn  ]'«i  ion  ]'«  :  y\roi  rrby  i<2~i  c"©  nnx  cDnvj  \-is'oid 

p.  -Xi   cnbo  ban  napai 
3  3c^  bacl)te  nad)  auf  bie  Stcbcn  tcr  9J?enfc(;cn  in  meincm  3nnern,  bafi  fie 
©ottetfpeifcn  gcnie^cn,  unt>  gcbcn  fic^  bajJ  2lnfe^cn,  fca^  fie  feine  ?iebling^- 
tfjiere  ftnb. 

*  Ozar  Nechmad:  Briefs  und  AbhanJlmigen  jiidiscber  Literatur  betreffend; 
herausgegeben  von  Ignaz  Blumenfeld:  Dritter  Jahrgang,  Wien,  I860,  pp.  15-25. 
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whose  name  did  originally  appear  in  the  book ;  that  the  con- 
temporary sages,  recognising  this  trick,  and  knowing  the  real 
author,  erased  the  name  Solomon,  put  in  the  proper  name, 
Coheleth,  and  left  the  words  '.'  son  of  David,  king  in  Jerusalem" 
to  brand  the  impostor :  for  every  one  knew  the  mean  position  of 
Coheleth,  and  by  declaring  himself  to  be  king,  and  son  of  David, 
he  would  be  denounced  as  a  madman.  All  this,  however,  was 
forgotten  in  the  course  of  time.  And  when  the  later  sages 
found  tliis  book,  purporting  to  be  the  composition  of  the  royal 
son  of  David,  and  saw  that  it  contained  infidel  sentiments, 
being  unable  to  prevail  with  the  majority  of  their  colleagues  to 
exclude  it  from  the  canon,  they,  in  their  anxiety  to  redeem  the 
character  of  Solomon,  and  the  sacred  Scripture,  from  the  charge 
of  heresy,  added  three  half  verses  thoroughly  orthodox,  viz., 
ZDB^^n  D^rt'?.!^*rT  ^i^^2]  rhi'i'b^-bv  yil,  and  hnoio  that  for  all 
this  God  ivill  bring  thee  into  judgment  (xi.  6,  b) ;  '^''^J'^^2l"J^^i  "lip 
■^TliirTIl  ''?2''^,  and  remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth  (xii.  1,  a) ;  and  H^ri;)  "IIi^^«  D^rt'^l^^n-bjii  y\tP^  n^"'!7^  «w^ 
the  s'pirit  shall  return  to  God  who  gave  it  (xii.  8,  b) ;  the  first 
addition  of  eight  words,  the  second  of  five^  and  the  third  of  six^ 
making  in  all  nineteen  words ;  as  D''rt7j^n,  however,  occurs  twice, 
it  must  only  be  taken  for  one  word,  hence  eighteen  only  remain ; 
^nd  these  are  D''"I3'1D  "(pn  y>12i  Pi"'',  mentioned  in  the  Talmud 
(fehabbath,  97,  a),  of  which  no  one  ever  knew  the  meaning 
till  Professor  Luzzatto  thus  identified  them  with  the  interpola- 
tions before  us ! 

This  is  an  epitome  of  a  somewhat  extensive  Introduction, 
written  in  Hebrew  by  this  master  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
The  Professor,  however,  tells  us,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  this 
Annual,  that  he  thinks  better  of  Coheleth  in  his  advanced 
years  ;  but  what  his  better  thoughts  are  he  does  not  condescend 
to  say.' 


'5"in  'on  nn^nu.''  no's  inv  mn^  n^n'a  •'Nin  nn«  ^vv:i  n'-ia  nbnp 
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Other  Jewish  commentaries,  not  mentioned  in  this  sketch, 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.     We  now  proceed  to  — 

B.     Christian  ExrosrnoNS. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  Christian  era  Coheleth  seems  not  to 
have  been  in  great  favour  with  the   Fathers  of  the  Church, 
judging  from  the  general  silence  which  prevails  about  it  m  the 
first"  second,  and  a  part  of  the  third  centuries.     This  is  rather 
ominous,  as  we  should  have  expected  that,  from  its  shewing  the 
emptiness  of  all  earthly  things,  this  book  would  be  welcomed  by 
the  suffering  followers  of  Christ,  who  had  to  lose  all  for  their 
Master's  sake,  and  to  take  up  their  cross   and   follow  Him. 
Whether   this   silence  is  owing   to  the   fact  that  Coheleth  is 
nowhere  quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  or  to  the  doubts  which 
existed  in  the  minds  of  some  respecting  its  canonicity,  or  to 
some  other  cause,  it  is  not  easy  to  divine. 

210-270.  — However,  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century, 
the  wonder-working  Gregory  (Thaumaturgus),  who  was  born  at 
Neocajsareia,  in  Cappadocia,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
and  died  in  270,  wrote  a  short  metaphrase  of  Coheleth.'     Con- 
sidering that  he  was  the  pupil  and  convert  of  Origen,  the  father  of 
allegorical  interpretation  in  the  Greek  Church,  we  are  astonished 
to  find  such  a  comparatively  simple  paraphrase.     According  to 
Thaumaturgus,  the  design  of  the  Preacher  is  to  shew  that  all  the 
affairs  and  pursuits  of  man  which  are  undertaken  in  human  things 
are  vain  and  useless,  in  order  to  lead  us  to  the  contemplation  of 
heavenly  things.     Like  the  Midrash,'^  Thaumaturgus  regards  the 
book  as  prophetic:  "Solomon,"  says  he,  "son  of  David,  king 
and  prophet,  also  the  most  distinguished  of  all  men,  and  the 
wisest  prophet."     The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  mode  of 
paraphrasing :  — 

Chap.  i.  8.  All  things,  <£c.  —  T\\q  things  which  man  contemplates,  his 
pursuits  as  well  as  his  words,  have  neither  measure  nor  end.    There  is 

1  Metaphrasis  in  Ecclesiast.,  in  his  works  edited  by  Gerardus  Vossius,  Leipzig, 
1604,  4to;  or  in  Gallandii  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Paris,  1788,  torn.  iii. 
'  Vide  mpra,  p.  37. 
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indeed  a  large  supply  of  their  words,  but  there  is  no  fruit  from  their  endless 
talk,  which  is  replete  with  error. 

9,  10.  What,  dc.  —  What  is  it  that  is  new  which  has  not  already  been 
found  by  experience,  provided  it  were  remarkable  and  worthy  of  record? 
and  there  is  nothing  new  and  fresh,  and  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

il.  There  is  no  remembrance,  dc.  —  As  the  past  is  buried  in  oblivion,  so 
the  present  things  will  in  the  process  of  time  sink  into  oblivion  to  a  future 
generation. 

12.  I,  the  Preacher,  dc.  —  Nor  do  I  riow,  speaking  as  Preacher,  utter  these 
words  without  consideration ;  but  I,  to  whose  honour  has  been  entrusted 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Jews,  have  diligently  and  accurately  examined  and 
weighed  these  things. 

14  /  have  seen  all,  d-c.  —  All  these  inferior  things  here  below  are  full  of  a 
prodigious  and  execrable  spirit,  so  much  so  that  no  man  is  able  to  enume- 
j-ate  them,  nay  rather  to  contemplate  them,  so  excessive  is  the  absurdity 
which  has  taken  possession  of  human  affairs. 

331  -396.  —  The  first  attempt  to  explain  this  book  was  made 
by  Gregory,  bishop  of  Nyssa,  in  Cappadocia,  who  was  born  about 
331,  and  died  about  396.  He  wrote  a  number  of  homilies  on 
Coheleth,  eight  of  which  are  extant,  comprising  the  first  three 
chapters,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  his  explanation  is 
allegorical.  He  maintains  that  the  design  of  this  book  is  to 
.elevate  the  mind  above  every  material  object,  and  to  quiet  it,  so 
that  it  may  soar  above  all  which  seems  great  and  sublime  in  this 
loorld,  to  that  which  the  perceptions  of  the  senses  cannot  reach,  and 
to  excite  in  it  a  longing  after  the  super -se7is{ble.^ 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  Gregory's  exposition  :  — 

Chaj).  i.  1.  The  words  of  the  Preacher,  dc.  —  Why  is  this  book  more  than 
any  other  called  "  the  words  of  the  Preacher,"  seeing  that  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  were  also  read  in  the  church  and  congregation  ?  Because  in  other 
books  there  are  many  things  about  wars,  cities,  countries,  and  marriages, 
which  are  not  so  profitable  to  the  Church  of  God,  but  the  doctrine  of  this 
book  relates  to  the  only  canon  of  ecclesiastical  life,  for  it  sets  forth  those 
things  whereby  one  may  lead  an  upright  and  virtuous  life. 

9.  What  is  that,  dc.  —  He  refers  to  the  resurrection  and  the  reunion  of 
the  body  with  the  soul.  Taking,  as  the  basis  of  his  comment,  the  Septua- 
gint  interrogative  rendering  of  this  verse  viz..  What  is  that  which  has  been  ? 

'  Homil.  1  init.  in  his  works  edited  by  Morell  and  Grester,  3  vols.,  Paris, 
161 5-16]  8,  reprinted  in  1638. 
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reply,  That  which  is  to  be,  and  What  is  that  which  has  been  done  ?  reply, 
That  which  shall  be  done,  Gregory  remarks :  Now,  what  does  this  interro- 
gation mean  when  from  what  we  have  been  told,  viz.,  that  all  things  are 
vanity,  we  might  object,  if  all  things  be  vanity,  it  is  evident  that  there  could 
never  have  been  any  of  those  things  which  have  existed,  for  that  which  is 
vain  cannot  exist  at  all  ;  moreover,  what  cannot  exist,  no  one  would  speak 
about,  when  considering  those  things  which  have  existed  ?  Accordingly,  if 
these  things  do  not  exist,  tell  me  what  is  that  which  has  been,  or  how  does 
it  continue  to  exist?  To  this  question  I  reply,  briefly.  Do  you  wish  to 
know  "  what  is  that  which  has  been  ?"  consider  what  is  that  which  shall  be 
and  you  will  know  it ;  reflect  what  you  shall  be  who  have  elevated  yourself 
by  a  life  of  virtue,  if  you  have  moulded  your  life  in  all  good  impressions; 
if  you  have  been  removed  from  all  the  pollutions  of  vice;  if  you  have  purged 
your  nature  from  natural  impurities,  consider,  I  repeat,  what  you  shall  be 
when  you  have  thus  been  adorned,  and  with  what  beauty  you  shall  invest 
yourself  if  you  can  comprehend  these  things  by  reason.  You  see  then  the 
meaning  of  "what  is  that  which  has  been?"  namely  from  the  first,  that 
which  has  been  formed  after  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.  And  where 
now  (I  speak  to  him  who  teaches  these  things)  is  that  which  has  existed  in 
times  past,  and  will  again  exist  in  the  future,  but  does  not  exist  now  ?  He 
who  teaches  these  sublime  things  replies  that  the  present  things  have  been 
called  vanity,  because  these  sublime  things  are  not  among  them. 

What  is  that  which  has  been  done  ?  reply,  That  which  shall  be  done.  Let 
no  one  suppose  that  there  is  here  a  senseless  repetition  in  the  words,  has 
been  (^),  and  has  been  done  {'^^}},  as  the  former  refers  to  the  soul,  and  the 
latter  to  the  body ;  the  soul  which  has  always  existed  (rrn)  without  sin  shall 
be  purged  and  be  so  again,  and  the  body  which  was  made  at  first  (^.??) 
shall  be  made  again. 

And  there  is  no  netv,  dc.  —  Since  the  resuiTection  is  nothing  but  a  restora- 
tion of  the  pristine  state  and  condition. 

10.  Behold  this  is  new,  Ac.  —  What  has  been  said  he  endeavours  to 
confirm  by  the  words  immediately  following  ;  if  anything  really  exists  now, 
it  is  that  which  has  existed  in  the  ages  before  us,  as  the  passage  declares  it ; 
but  wonder  not  if  the  things  which  have  existed  ai'e  forgotten,  for  the 
things  which  are  now  will  one  day  also  be  buried  in  oblivion. 

11.  There  is  no  remembrance,  d-c.  —  Just  as  we  have  now  no  remembrance 
of  the  happiness  in  which  man  was  created,  so  in  the  resurrection  there  will 
be  no  remembrance  of  the  misery  which  man  now  suffers;  for  when  our 
nature  turned  to  sin,  a  forgetfulness  of  good  things  came  upon  us,  but  when 
we  shall  return  to  goodness,  evils  shall  be  buried  in  oblivion. 

338.  —  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  Gregory's  Homilies 
in  the  Greek  Church,  St.  Jerome,  the  father  of  allegorical  inter- 
pretation in  the  Latin  Church,  wrote  an  elaborate  commentary 
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upon  this  book,  with  the  express  purpose  of  inducing  St.  Blesilla, 
a  Roman  young  ladj,  to  lead  a  monastic  life.  Accordingly,  he 
maintains  that  the  design  of  Coheleth  is,  to  sheiv  the  utter  vanity 
of  every  suhlunary  enjoyment^  and  hence  the  necessity  ofhetahing 
oneself  to  an  ascetic  life^  devoted  entirely  to  the  service  of  God.  It 
is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  St.  Jerome  explained  the  book 
allegorically.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  mode  of 
interpretation. 

Chap.  iv.  8.  Tliere  is  one,  dx. —  This  is  Christ,  for  he  is  one,  and  there  is 
not  a  second,  for  he  came  to  save  the  world  without  any  companion  ;  and 
though  there  be  many  sons  of  God,  many  who,  by  adoption,  are  called  the 
brethren  of  Christ,  yet  there  was  none  so  worthy  as  to  be  joined  with  him  in 
this  work.  Of  his  labour  for  our  sins  and  sufferings  for  us  there  is  no  end; 
man's  understanding  cannot  comprehend  the  greatness  thereof. 

Tlie  eye  is  not  satisfied,  do.  —  Christ  is  always  desiring  and  seeking  our 
salvation,  nor  does  he  say,  "  For  whom  do  I  labour?"  for  though  we 
despise  his  love,  and  refuse  his  mercies,  he  still  labours  to  bring  us  to 
repentance,  in  order  to  win  ns  to  himself. 

9.  Better  two  than  one,  dc.  —  For  it  is  better  to  have  Christ  dwelling  in 
us  than  to  be  alone,  open  to  the  snares  of  the  enemy. 

10.  If  one  falls,  dc.  —  Christ  raises  him  up  who  is  a  partaker  of  Him; 
but  woe  to  him  who  when  he  falls  has  not  Christ  in  him  to  I'aise  him  up 
again. 

But  one  alone,  do.  —  Unless  Christ  sleeps  and  rests  with  us  in  death,  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  receive  the  glow  of  everlasting  life. 

11.  If  two  lie  together,  dc.  —  If  any  one  should  be  dissolved  by  death  and 
lie  in  the  grave,  yet  if  he  has  Christ  with  him  he  shall  be  warmed,  and, 
being  quickened,  shall  quickly  live  again. 

12.  And  if  one,  do.  —  If  the  devil,  assaulting  man  as  a  stronger,  shall 
prevail  against  him,  he  shall  stand,  when  Christ  shall  stand  for  him  as  his 
fellow. 

Before  such  a  mode  of  interpretation  all  difficulties  disappear, 
and  the  most  heterodox  sentiments  are  easily  converted  into 
thoroughly  orthodox  admonitions.  In  most  instances  this  Rabbi 
of  the  Christian  Church  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  Christianise 
the  allegories  of  the  Rabbins  of  the  Jewish  Church.  Thus  the 
commendation  of  eating  and  drinking,  which  the  Midrash  refers 
to  the  service  of  God,^  St.  Jerome  explains  of  the  sacrament 

'  Vide  supra,  p.  36. 
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OF  THE  Lord's  Supper  ;  honum  est  veros  cihos  et  veram  sumere 
potionem^  quos  de  agni  came  et  sanguine  in  divinis  voluminibus 
invenimus.  He  also  tried  to  get  over  the  inconvenient  passages, 
by  putting  them  into  the  mouths  of  sceptics  and  opponents  to  the 
truth,  whom  he  introduces  as  speaking  ^  —  a  scheme  which  has 
been  adopted  by  subsequent  expositors. 

380. — It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  who  adopted 
the  view  propounded  by  St.  Jerome,  viz.,  that  this  book  teaches 
the  utter  vanity  and  Avorthlessness  of  every  earthly  pleasure, 
refused  to  deduce  from  it  the  necessity  of  leading  an  ascetic 
and  monastic  life,  regarding  such  a  doctrine  as  contrary  to  the 
goodness  and  beneficence  of  the  Creator,  and  rejected  the  book 
as  Epicurean  and  uncanonical.  Hence  we  find  that  Philastrius, 
bishop  of  Brescia,  who  wrote  a  catalogue  of  heretics  and  heresies 
about  the  year  380,  refers  to  those  loho  reject  many  things  in  the 
Old  Testament^  and  among  these  the  hook  of  Ecclesiastes^  because 
they  read  in  it  that  every  thing  under  heaven  is  vanity  of  vanities^ 
and  because  Ecclesiastes  advises  every  one  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
indulge  in  pleasures. 

The  prelate's  reply  to  these  two  objections  is  rather  remarkable, 
and  shews  how  easily  heretics  were  disposed  of  in  those  days. 
To  the  charge,  that  this  book  denounces  all  the  creatures  of  God 
as  vain  and  worthless,  Philastrius  replies  that  they  are  here  so 
described,  in  comparison  with  the  future  glory  of  believers  in 
Christ.  As  to  the  second  objection,  namely,  that  we  are  here 
recommended  to  indulge  in  eating  and  drinking,  the  bishop 
submits  that  Solomon  speaks  of  spiritual  food^  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  St.  Jerome  explained  it,  respecting 
which  the  Prophet  said,  "  Taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good.'"* 

'  Et  hace  inquit  aliquis  loquentur  Exncurits,  et  Aritippus,  et  Cyrenaici, 
ix.  7,  8. 

2  Si  dixit,  vanitas  vanitatis  est,  qufc  in  sseculo  sunt,  liffic  utique  transeuntia 
prsedicavit  propter  futiiram  illam  gloriam  eminentem  et  perpetuam,  ut  ait 
apostolus ;  transit  enim  figura  hujus  mundi  et  gloria.  Si  autem  figura  et  vita  et 
honor  et  dignitas  mundi  istius  cessabunt  et  destruentur,  ilia  quippe  erit  deside- 
randa  coelestis  et  angelica  dignitas,  quai  incorporatione  ac  passions  et  resurrec- 
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333  or  40  -  397  —  The  comparatively  few  heretics  who  urged 
their  reasons  against  the  inspiration  of  Coheleth,  made  no 
impression  upon  such  a  man  as  the  eloquent  St.  Ambrose,  bishop 
of  Milan,  who  was  born  in  333  or  340  at  Augusta  Trevirorum 
(Treves),  and  died  in  his  bishopric  in  397.  From  his  great 
fondness  of  celibacy  and  monasticism,  in  commendation  of  which 
he  wrote  several  treatises,  and  from  the  ascetic  mode  of  his  life, 
we  are  quite  prepared  to  find  that  this  book  formed  St.  Ambrose's 
armoury,  supplying  him  with  abundant  weapons  to  defend  the 
nothingness  of  all  earthly  enjoyments.  Coheleth  is  therefore 
largely  quoted  by  our  ascetic  Father  in  his  various  productions. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  exposition  :  — 

Chap.  iv.  8.  There  is  one,  d-o.  — Who  is  this  but  He  of  whom  it  is  said, 
Your  Master  is  one  in  heaven?  (Matt,  xxiii.  8).  He  is  not  the  second, 
because  He  is  the  first ;  He  has  not  a  second,  because  He  alone  is  without 
sin  ;  He  alone  is  without  a  helper.^ 

9.  Better  two,  do.  —  Does  Christ  labour  ?  He  does  labour,  but  it  is  in 
us ;  He  labours  by  making  us  labour,  by  supporting  us  in  our  labour ;  and 
He  that  labours  in  us  gives  us  a  reward  for  our  labours. 

10.  If  one  falls,  Sc.  —  Christ  did  not  fall,  but  cast  Himself  down;  He 
humbled  himself  that  He  might  make  us  his  followers.  He  will  raise  us  up, 
because  when  He  was  down  he  raised  Himself  up. 

11.  If  two  lie  together,  do.  —  We  are  dead  with  Christ,  and  therefore  live 
with  Him  ;  Christ  is  dead  with  us  that  He  may  heat  us;  and  he  who  dies 
in  Christ,  being  warmed  by  Christ,  receives  the  vapour  of  life  and  resur- 
rection. 

12.  Two  are  letter  than  one.  —  That  thou  mayest  know  that  this  is  spoken 
in  mystery,  and  not  of  the  number  two  being  better  than  one,  he  added  a 
mystical  thing,  namely,  a  threefold  cord  is  not  easily  broken ;  for  three 
which  are  not  compounded  are  not  broken,  and  the  Trinity  which  is  of  an 
uncompounded  nature  cannot  be  divided,  because  God  who  is  one  and 
simple,  is  whatsoever  is.^ 

15.  I  saw  all  the  living,  do.  —  Christ  is  the  second  young  man  ;  he  is  the 
first  according  to  his  dignity,  none  being  before  him  ;    but  the  second 

tione  quippe  est  Christi  credentihus  adventnra,  qua3  non  temporalis,  carnalis  ac 

caduca Non   de   hac   esca   solum   carnali   dicebat     ....     sed 

diversara  escam  gloriamque  sanctorum  hominem  nimtiabat l>e  qua 

esca  ait  et  Propheta:  Gustate  et  videte,  quia  suavis  est  Domiuus.    Bibl.  Patr., 
torn,  iv.,  p.  42. 

^  De  Virgin.,  c.  10.  ^  Cohorta  ad  Clericos. 
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according  to  the  flesh,  because  the  second  Adam.  Moreover,  I  say  I  not 
only  read  tliat  he  is  llie  second,  but  that  he  is  the  last;  lie  is  both  the  first 
and  the  last :  he  is  the  first,  because  through  him  are  all  things;  the  last, 
because  through  him  shall  be  the  resurrection.' 

35-4  -  430.  —  St.  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  who  was  born 
in  354,  at  Tagaste,  an  inland  town  in  Numidia,  like  his  tutor 
and  father  in  God,  St.  Ambrose,  explains  this  book  allegorically. 
"  Having  discovered  the  vanity  of  tTiis  world^  the  wisest  of  men 
ivrote  the  icliole  of  this  hooh  for  nothing  else  hut  that  we  might 
discern  that  life  which  is  not  vanity  under  the  sun^  but  real  under 
Him  ivho  made  the  sun.^^^ 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  St.  Augustine's  exposition  :  — 

ii.  24.  There  is  nothing  letter  for  man  but  to  eat,  d-c.  —  We  cannot  under- 
stand this  better  than  as  referring  to  the  partaking  of  that  table,  which  our 
Priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedeck  has  instituted  for  us  in  the  New 
Testament.  For  this  sacrifice  succeeded  all  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices, 
which  were  only  shadows  of  good  things  to  come ;  as  we  hear  our  Saviour 
speaking  prophetically  in  the  fortieth  Psalm,  "  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou 
didst  not  desire,  but  a  body  hast  thou  jirepared  me."  For  his  body  is 
offered  nnd  sacrificed  now,  instead  of  all  other  offerings  and  sacrifices. 
That  Ecclesiastes  cannot  mean  by  eating  and  drinking,  which  he  so  often 
recommends,  carnal  pleasure,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  passage,  where 
he  says,  '*  it  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  to  the  house  of 
feasting." 

X.  10.  Woe  to  thee,  O  land,  ch.  —  Ecclesiastes  calls  the  devil  a  child, 
because  of  his  foolishness,  and  pride,  temerity,  and  petulance,  and  other 
vices  incident  to  childhood;  but  Christ  he  calls  the  son  of  the  great,  of  the 
holy  patriarchs  belonging  to  the  free  city,  because  he  descended  from  them 
according  to  the  flesh.^ 

550.  —  It  is  quite  a  relief  to  the  monotony  of  patristic  expo- 
sition to  find  Oljmpiodorus,  surnamed  Diaconus,  or  Monachus, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  sustained  the 
office  of  Diaconus  in  Alexandria,  advance  a  new  theory,  viz., 
that  Solomon  treats  in  this  hooh  upon  natural  things^  and  thus 
designs  it  to  he  a  treatise  on  natural  philosophy.^  which  would 

1  De  Virgin.,  c.  12.  ^  Be  civit.  Dei,  xx.,  c.  3. 

3  De  civit.  Dei,  xvii.,  c.  20. 
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otherwise  he  wanting  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures^  and  intersperses 
this  treatise  with  a  few  moral  senteyices  and  maxims.  As  to  the 
objectionable  passages,  Olympiodorus  maintains  that  Solomon 
does  not  speak  his  own  mind,  but  acts  the  part  of  one  loho  is 
astonished  at  seeing  what  transpires  in  the  worlds 

787.  —  Elias  of  Crete,  supposed  to  have  been  the  metropolitan 
of  Crete  who  took  part  in  the  second  General  Council  of  Nicasa, 
A.  D.  787,  treats  of  Ecclesiastes  in  his  commentaries  on  the 
Orations  of  Gregory  Nazianzen.  He  entirely  espouses  the  view 
of  Gregory,  bishop  of  Nyssa,  whose  very  words  he  repeats,  viz., 
that  "  this  hooh  is  emphatically  called  Ecclesiastes^  because  its 
doctrine  relates  to  the  only  canon  of  ecclesiastical  life^  truly  setting 
forth  those  things  through  which  ive  may  he  ahle  to  realise  a  life 
combined  with  virtue.  For  the  things  which  are  hsre  set  forth 
tend  to  make  the  mind  live  ahove  the  senses^  and  raise  itself  to  those 
things  which  are  nohler  than  sense  and  desire^''^  &c.  To  this  Elias 
adds,  that  — 

Ecclesiastes  advises  us  not  to  waste  our  admiratiou  on  any  of  the  things 
here  below,  since  all  things  in  nature  end  in  vanity;  no  remains  are 
left  of  them  when  they  go.  Just  as  they  who  write  upon  the  water, 
though  they  labour  to  form  signs  of  letters  upon  the  aqueous  element,  leave 
no  impression  behind,  so  is  every  earthly  pleasure,  for  no  sooner  is  the  act 
over  than  the  pleasure  is  gone,  and  leaves  no  trace  behind.  Ecclesiastes 
again  and  again  recurs  to  this  subject,  that,  by  repeatedly  speaking  upon 
the  same  things,  he  may  more  effectually  place  before  our  eyes  the  vanity 
of  the  things  of  human  life,  and  shew  that  this  vanity  is  not  confined 
to  the  visible  part  of  these  things,  but  is  altogether  inherent  in  them. 
Having  shewn  the  vanity  of  all  things,  Ecclesiastes  adds  that  this  condition 
of  things,  and  the  misery  of  life,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  but  to 
man's  wilful  violatiou  of  God's  commandments.'-* 

This  view  was  adopted  by  all  the  writers  of  tlie  middle  ages, 
and  received  a  freshness  from  the  mystical  and  metaphysical 
treatment  of  the  scholastics,  worthy  of  their  hair-splitting 
intellects. 

'  Bit)].  Pair.,  torn,  xiii.,  p.  602. 

2  Opera  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Paris,  1630,  p.  675. 
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1096  -  1140.  —  Thus  Hugo  of  St.  Victor*  says,  that  the  design 
of  this  hook  is  to  -persuade  us  to  despise  the  world^  hy  shewing  us 
the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things.  The  vain  things  discussed  by 
Ecclesiastes  are  reduced  to  three  classes :  —  1.  Things  made  for 
man;  2.  Things  made  hy  man;  and  3.  Things  made  in  man. 
In  the  things  made  for  man,  there  is  the  vanity  of  mutability ; 
in  the  things  made  by  man,  there  is  the  vanity  of  curiosity ;  and 
in  the  things  made  in  man,  there  is  the  vanity  of  mortality.^ 

Having  given  the  three  titles  of  the  author  (viz..  Preacher, 
Son  of  David,  and  King,)  in  the  first  verse,  Hugo  maintains  that 
Solomon  gives  the  sum  of  these  three  parts  of  his  book  in  verses 
2,  3,  and  4.  In  verse  2,  the  vanity  of  mutability  is  maintained, 
wliich  is  discussed  in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  viz.,  chap.  i. 
5-11 ;  verse  3  mentions  the  vanity  of  curiosity,  which  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  second  part,  viz.,  chap.  i.  12 -xi.  10;  and  verse  4 
mentions  the  vanity  of  mortality,  which  is  discussed  in  the  third 
part  of  the  book,  viz.,  chap.  xii.  1-14. 

The  first  vanity  is  natural,  and  becoming  the  nature  of  worldly 
things ;  the  second  is  sinful,  because  perverse  and  froward ;  the 
third  is  penal  and  miserable.  The  first  is  the  occasion  of  sin, 
the  second  is  sin,  and  the  third  is  the  punishment  of  sin.^ 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  mode  of  exposition :  — 

Chap.  iii.  5.  There  is  a  time  to  cast  away  stones.  —  If  we  regard  stones  as 
tbe  brave  deeds  of  virtue,  the  casting  away  of  stones  is  the  multiplication  of 

'  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  was  born  in  10P6,  either  at  Ypres,  in  the  Netherlands,  or  in 
Lower  Saxony,  and  became  an  Augustiuian  canon  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Victor, 
at  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1140,  aged  forty-four.  His  works  were  printed  in 
3  vols,  fob,  Kouen,  1648.  An  interesting  sketch  of  his  life  is  given  in  Herzog, 
Keal-Encyklopadie  fiir  Protestantische  Theologie  und  Kirche,  vol.  vi.,  pp. 
307-315. 

2  Ostendit  secundum  triplicem  vanitatem,  omnia  esse  vanitati  subjecta,  id  est 
caduca,  transitoria,  videlicet  et  qu.ne  propter  homines  facta  sunt  et  qure  ab  homi- 
nibus  facta  sunt  et  quas  in  hominibus  facta  sunt.  In  his,  quaj  propter  homines 
facta  sunt,  vanitas  est  mutabilitatis.  In  his,  qure  ab  hominibus  facta  sunt,  vanitas 
est  curiositatis.     In  his,  qua3  in  hominibus  facta  sunt,  vanitas  mortalitatis. 

2  Prima  vanitas  uaturalis  est,  et  apta  sive  congrua;  secunda  vanitas  culpabihs 
est,  quia  penersa :  tertia  vanitas  poenalis  et  misera.  Prima  causa  est  peccati : 
secunda  peccatum  :  tertia  pnpna  peccati. 
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good  works.  2'o  gather  stones  is,  after  laborious  effort,  to  gain  the  fruit  of 
good  works.  Tlieie  is  a  time  therefore  for  both  castiug  away  and  gathering 
stones,  because  a  man  ought  first  to  discipline  himself  in  the  anxieties  of 
active  life,  that  he  may  afterwards  discern  the  fruit  of  his  works  in  the 
pleasure  of  contemplation. 

1096-1164.  —  The  celebrated  Peter  Lombard'  is  by  no 
means  behind  his  contemporary,  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  in  the 
allegorising  of  this  book,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
specimen :  — 

Chap.  xii.  5.  T/ie  almond,  d-c.  —  Following  the  Vulgate's  rendering  of  this 
verse,  viz..  The  almond  tree  shall  flourish,  the  grasshopi^er  shall  he  made  fat, 
and  the  caper  shall  he  destroyed,  this  scholastic  remarks,  The  almond  tree  is 
Christ.  There  are  three  things  in  the  almond,  viz.,  the  rind,  the  shell,  and 
the  kernel ;  and  Christ  consists  of  three  substances  —  the  flesh  corresponding 
with  the  rind,  the  mind  with  the  shell,  the  divinity  with  the  kernel. 
The  rind  is  bitter,  the  shell  is  strong,  the  kernel  is  sweet.  But  ichen 
shall  the  almond  flower  ?  In  the  resurrection,  for  it  seemed  dead  and 
dry  in  His  passion  and  death.  As  the  almond  flowered,  so  tlie  grasshopper 
fattens,  i.  e.,  the  Gentiles,  and  the  caper  bush  is  scattered,  i.  e.,  the  Jewish 
people.  By  the  grasshopper,  not  without  cause,  are  the  Gentiles  indicated; 
for,  as  the  grasshopper  moves  by  leaps,  nor  can  it  move  without  leaping, 
so  the  Gentiles  moved  after  Zion  by  leaps.  But  the  caper  bush  is 
scattered,  because  the  barren  brought  forth  most,  &c.  —  Isa,  liv.  1. 

1100-1173.  — Eichard  of  St.  Victor,'  the  Coryphoeus  of  the 
mystics^  fully  sustains  this  reputation  by  his  treatment  of  this 
book.     The  following  is  a  specimen  of  it :  — 

Chap.  i.  7.  —  All  the  rivers  flow  into  the  sea,  do.  —  We  know  that  the 
water  of  rivers  is  sweet,  and  that  of  the  sea  is  bitter.  What,  then,  is  it  for 
rivers  to  run  into  the  sea,  but  for  all  fleshly  passions  to  end  in  bitterness? 
Therefore  all  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  because  the  issue  of  joy  is  sorrow.  All 
sweet  waters  are  changed  into  bitter  in  the  sea,  because  laughter  is  mingled 
with  grief. 

'  Peter  Lombard  was  born  about  1 096,  at  a  village  near  Novaria,  in  Lombardy, 
lience  his  surname  Lombard ;  went  to  France  to  study  theology,  was  made  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  I14I,  and  Bishop  of  Paris  in  1150,  where  he  died  in  1164. 
For  a  sketch  of  his  Life  see  Herzog,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  466-470. 

2  Richard  of  St.  Victor  was  born  about  1100,  in  Scotland,  went  to  Paris  to  pro- 
secute his  studies,  became  first  a  canon  and  then  prior  of  St.  Victor,  near  the 
walls  of  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1173.  His  works  were  published  in  2  vols,  fob, 
Rouen,  1650.     Comp,  Herzog,  vol.  xiii,,  pp.  19-22. 
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Gcilfricl,  another  scholastic  of  this  period,  thus  expatiates  upon — 

i.  5.  —  The  sun  also  ariseth,  d-o.  —  This  indicates  luystically  the  Divine 
Saviour.  The  true  Sun  of  Righteousness  "arose"  on  the  night  of  his 
nativity,  and  "  set"  in  his  passion,  and  "  hastened  to  the  place  wlience  ho 
arose"  on  the  day  of  his  ascension,  &c.i 

1221-1274. — Bonaventura/  who  also  maintains  that  tin's 
book  describes  the  vanity  of  earthly  things^  to  teach  thereby  con- 
tempt for  the  world.,  propounds  this  view  in  a  far  more  specu- 
lative manner  than  any  of  the  schoolmen.  As  to  the  objection, 
that  the  creatures  of  God,  which  he  himself  pronounced  "  very- 
good"  (Gen.  i.  31),  and  designed  for  a  certain  end,  cannot  be 
cliaracterised  as  vain,  Bonaventura  replies  that  they  are  not 
called  vain  because  they  are  deficient  in  goodness  or  order,  but 
because  they  are  wanting  in  unchangeableness.  Therefore, 
although  everything  is  vanity,  yet  it  is  not  so  vain  but  it  has 
some  reality  and  good.  Now,  as  the  world  is  vain  because  it 
yields  no  permanent  support,  and^Grod  alone  possesses  intrans- 
inutable  repose  {intransmutabilitatis  quietem)^  therefore  true  life 
and  happiness  can  be  found  in  God  only.^ 

1270-1340.  —  With  Nicholas  de  Lyra,  forerunner  of  the 
Reformation,  a  new  era  begins  in  Biblical  exegesis.  Unlike  the 
rest  of  the  schoolmen,  who  knew  little  of  Greek  and  nothing  of 

'  The  above  specimens  of  scholastic  interpretation  are  selected  from  Badius 
Ascensius,  Allegoriarum  Bibliorum,  1520,  which  contains  expositions  of  thirty  of 
the  most  distinguished  schoolmen,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  comprehensive  and  most  interesting  manual 
of  medieval  exposition  has  become  so  very  scarce. 

2  Bonaventura  is  the  ecclesiastical  name  of  the  celebrated  Franciscan,  Fidenza, 
who  was  born  at  Bognarea,  in  Tuscany,  in  1221,  and  died  Bishop  of  Albano,  in 
1274.  He  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness  when  four  years  old,  from  which 
he  recovered  through  the  intercession  of  St.  Francis,  to  whose  prayers  his  mother 
recommended  him.  This  great  saint,  on  beholding  the  convalescent  Fidenza, 
exclaimed,  0  buona  ventura,  hence  his  name  Bonaventura.  See  the  sketch  of 
his  life  in  Herzog,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  290-294. 

3  Quod  objicitur,  quod  creaturrc  non  sunt  vana?,  quia  valde  bonffi  et  in  finem 
ordinatcfi,  solvendum,  quod  non  dicuntur  vanse  per  defectum  boni,  vel  ordinis,  sed 
per  defectum  esse  incommutabilis  et  sic  omnis  creatura  est  vana  nee  ita  vana, 
quin  habeat  veritatem  et  bonitatem.  Expositio  in  librum  Ecclesiast.  0pp.,  torn, 
i.,  p.  294,  seq.,  Mogunt.,  1609. 
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Hebrew,  De  Lyra,  who  was  born  a  Jew,  brought  to  his  work  a 
refined  mind,  well  stored,  both  with  his  vernacular  Hebrew  and 
a  large  acquaintance  with  Greek.  He  could  therefore  no  more 
follow  the  frivolities  and  cavilings  of  his  fellow-expositors  ;  but, 
whilst  admitting  the  four  modes  of  interpretation  beautifully 
expressed  in  the  rule  — 

Litera  gesta  docet,  quid  credas  allegoria, 
Moralis  quid  agas,  quo  tendas  anagogia : 

The  literal  teaches  the  hearing,  the  allegorical  what  to  believe ; 
The  moral  nhat  to  do,  the  anagogic  where  to  go, 

he  maintains  that  the  literal  meaning  must  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood before  we  can  comprehend  the  spiritual,  inasmuch  as  all 
mystical  exposition  presupposes  a  literal  sense  as  its  foundation. 
To  tkose  who  are  desirous  of  advancing  in  the  study  of  the  Sacred 
Scrijjtures^  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  hegin  with  the  understanding 
of  the  literal  meaning^  especially  as  from  the  literal  sense  only^ 
and  not  from  the  mystical^  can  we  derive  arguments  or  clear  up 
difficulties.^  Acting  upon  such  a  rational  rule  of  interpretation, 
and  availing  himself  of  all  that  was  valuable  in  the  Jewish 
expositors,  we  do  not  wonder  that  he  produced  such  a  beautiful 
commentary  upon  the  Bible,^  for  which  he  obtained  the  title, 
Doctor  planus  et  utilis,  and  gave  a  new  tone  to  Biblical  exegesis. 
As  to  his  view  on  Coheleth,  though  he  has  not  fully  hit  upon 
its  design,  yet  he  has  come  nearer  to  it  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors, inasmuch  as  he  maintains  that  as  mankind  look  for 
hajyjnness  in  different  directions.^ — wealth.,  pleasure.,  honour.,  know- 
ledge., &C..,  —  Solomon.,  whose  wisdom  was  formed  in  different 
ways.,  sets  himself  to  sheio  that  felicity  consists  in  none  of  these.,  hut 
in  the  fear  of  God. 

1  Omnes  expositiones  mysticre  prsesupponunt  sensum  literalem  tanquam  fun- 
damentum  ....  ideo  volentibus  proflcere  in  studio  Sacrse  Scripturas  neces- 
sarium  est  incipere  ab  intellectu  sensus  literalis,  maxime  cum  ex  solo  sensu 
literali  et  non  ex  mysticis  possit  argumeutum  fieri  ad  probationem  vel  declara- 
tionem  alicuius  dubii. 

2  Biblia  sacra  latina,  cum  postillis,  Venice,  1480,  4  vols,  folio;  tbe  edition  we 
have  used. 
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He  divides  the  book  into  two  parts :  in  the  first  part  (chap, 
i  2-vii.  12),  Solomon  descants  on  the  false  sourer  s  of  happiness  ; 
and  in  the  second  part  (chap.  vii.  1-xii.  14),  which  has  two 
sections,  he  treats  upon  true  happiness,  shewing  that  it  consists 
ohjectwehj  in  God  alone ; /orma/Zy  (formaliter)  in  the  clear  vision 
and  enjoyment  of  God  in  meritorious  works  ;  to  which  Solomon 
urges  us,  on  to  the  end  of  chap,  xi.,  and  persuades  us  \o  prompti- 
tude in  chap.  xii. 

How  much  the  Reformation  and  the  Reformers  owe  to  this 
converted  Jew,  may  be  seen  from  the  well-known  Roman 
Catholic  saying  — 

Si  Lyra  non  lyr asset, 
Lutheris  non  saltasset. 

If  Lyra  had  not  flayed  'profanation, 

Luther  ivould  not  have  danced  the  Reformation. 

1528.  — The  new  path  thus  opened  by  De  Lyra  was  at  last 
crowded  by  a  host  of  Reformers,  who,  though  discarding  all  the 
metaphysical  conceits  of  the  schoolmen,  were  too  absorbed  in  the 
doctrines  of  our  utter  inability  to  do  anything  good,  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  law,  and  justification  by  faith  alone,  to  see  anything 
else  in  this  book.     Thus  John  Brentius,  the  Suabian  Reformer, 
who  wrote  the  first  Protestant  commentary  on  Coheleth,^  main- 
tains that  this  hook  is,  so  to  speak,  an  appendix  to  the  Law  of 
Moses.    Now  the  Law  teaches  that  man  of  himself  is  utterly  unable 
to  act  virtuously,  and  that  the  more  he  exerts  himself  to  acquire 
righteousness  hy  his  own  works  and  thoughts,  the  more  he  fails  m 
the  attempt.    With  this  doctrine  this  little  book  perfectly 

AGREES,  AND  TEACHES  THAT  ALL  THE  POWER  OF  MEN,  THEIR 
WISDOM,  REASONING,  AND  DESIGNS,  GRIEVOUSLY  DEVIATE  FROM 
THE  NATURAL  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CREATED  BEINGS  ',  FORSOOTH 
THERE  IS  NOT  ONE  WHO,  IF  LEFT  TO  HIMSELF,  COULD  BOAST  OF 
BEING    ABLE,    IN    THE    SMALLEST    DEGREE,    EITHER   TO    ACQUIRE 

^  Ecclesiastes  Salom.mis,  cum  commentariis,  juxta  piis  adque  eruditis  Johannis 
Brentii,  Haganoa?,  1528. 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  GOD,  OR  TO   LIVE  IN  HAPPY 
AND  PROSPEROUS  RELATION  WITH  HIS  FELLOW-CREATUREs/ 

There  is,  however,  a  striking  feature  introduced  by  Brentius 
into  the  practical  bearing  of  this  book,  which  has  been  entirely- 
overlooked  by  his  predecessors.  Whilst  all  the  Fathers  and 
Schoolmen  maintain  that  the  tendency  of  Coheleth  is  to  make  us 
despise  every  earthly  pleasure,  the  Suabian  Reformer  submits 
that  it  teaches  man  piously  and  cheerfully  to  enjoy  the  good 
creatures  of  God. 

1532.  —  This  idea  is  still  more  fully  developed  by  Luther, 

who  declares  tliat  Solomon  condemns  the  evil  lust,  and  not  the 

creatures  themselves;  since  he  says  himself,  respecting  the  use  of 

the  creatures,  that  — 

There  is  nothing  better  than  to  be  cbeerful,  and  enjoy  one's  life ;  to  eat, 
drink,  and  delight  in  one's  employment;  he  would  therefore  contradict  him- 
self, if  he  also  condemned  the  things  themselves,  and  not  rather  the  abuse  of 
them,  which  consists  in  the  human  passions.  Some  foolish  persons,  not 
understanding  these  things,  have  absurdly  taught  contempt  for  and  flight  from 
the  world,  and  have  committed  many  foolish  things  themselves ;  as  we  read 
in  the  lives  of  the  Fathers  that  there  were  some  who  even  shut  themselves 
up  from  ever  seeing  the  sun  ;  reminding  vs  of  the  passage  tchere  Solomon 
condemns  him  who  eats  all  his  days  in  darkness  (well  they  deserve  to  have 
their  eyes  put  out),  and  for  the  sake  of  religion  lived  in  the  most  sordid 
plight ;  whereas,  living  above  the  world  is  not  living  out  of  the  world.^ 

Luther  maintains  that  the  design  of  this  hooTc  is  to  teach  us  to 
use  with  grateful  hearts  the  things  present,  and  the  creatures  of 
Ood  which  are  hountifidly  bestowed  upon  us  hy  the  Messing  of 
God,  without  anxiety  about  future  temporal  blessings  /  to  have  a 
quiet  and  tranquil  heart,  and  a  mind  full  of  cheerfulness  and 
contentment  loith  the  will  and  dealings  of  God.^ 

'  Ad  banc  rationem  libellus  iste  accedit  et  docet,  omnium  hominum  vires, 
sapientiam,  rationem  atque  consilia  a  genuine  creaturarum  usu  fsede  aberrare  ac 
retrocedere,  nimii'um,  ne  quisque  sit,  qui  glorietur  ac  cristas  erigat,  se  posse  vel 
quidque  sibi  relictus  coram  Deo  sive  ad  justitiara  parandam  sive  ad  creaturas 
felici  atque  prospero  exitu  tractandas.     Proceraion,  p.  IJ,  b. 

2  Ecclesiastes  Salomonis  cum  annotationibus  Martin.  Lutherus,  Viteraberg, 
1532.     See  the  Preface. 

3  Est  status  et  consilium  bujus  libelli  erndire  nos,  ut  cum  gratiarum  actione 
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The  sagacious  Reformer  has  not  only  done  much  towards  ihc 
better  understanding  of  the  true  desigyi  of  Cohclcth,  but  has  also 
discovered,  by  slieer  penetration,  without  possessing  any  critical 
knowledge  of  the  ori^nal,  that  Solomon  could  not  have  been  the 
author  of  this  book.     He  says,  in  his  Table  Talk,   This  hook 

toants  more  completeness  y  it  is  too  abrupt Solomoti 

himself  has  not  loritten  the  hook  of  Ecclesiastes,  it  teas  compiled  hy 
Sirach  at  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  .  .  .  .  If  is  like  the 
Talmud^  made  up  of  many  hooks^  lohich  perhaps  belonged  to  the 
library  of  King  Ptolemy  Euergetes  in  Egypt} 

1556.  —  Melancthon  succeeded  still  more  in  shewing  the  true 
scope  of  Coheleth.  According  to  him,  tlie  design  of  the  book  is 
to  p>i'opound  the  doctrine  of  an  overruling  Providence^  the  necessity 
of  obedience  and  sidmiission^  the  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment^ 
and  the  importance  of  attending  to  our  calling? 

As  to  the  utility  of  the  book,  he  remarks  that  — 

It  confirms  us  in  the  belief  of  an  overruling  Providence,  and  shews  us  that 
we  are  to  be  submissive  in  every  station  of  life,  and  perform  the  duties  of  our 
calling  ;  tliat  we  should  cling  to  the  consolations  he  propounded,  notwith- 
standing the  many  difficulties  we  have  to  encounter;  that  we  should  know 
that  to  follow  our  calling  is  pleasing  to  God ;  that  He  is  the  lluler  of  his 
Church  ;  that  He  wishes  us  to  invoke  his  aid  ;  that  He  will  assuredly  help 
those  who  faithfully  serve  Him  in  their  calling;  and  that  His  Church  will 
finally  pass  into  eternal  intercourse  with  the  Deity,  when  God  will  be  all  in 
all.  If  we  believe  this,  we  shall  submit  to  God,  and  act  in  accordance  with 
His  will ;  we  shall  neither  repine' at  nor  despise  the  duties  of  our  calling, 
nor  fall  blindly  into  contempt  of  God,  after  the  manner  of  the  Epicureans. 

utamur  rebus  pnvsentibus  et  creaturis  Dei,  qua;  nobis  Dei  benedicatione  largiter 
dantur  et  donata  sunt,  sine  solicitudine  futLuorum,  tantum  iit  tranquilkmi  et 
quietum  cor  habeamus  et  auinium  gaudii  plenum  contenti  scilicet  vei-bo  et  opere 
Dei. 

1  ©ie^  35u^  folUe  ttotligcv  fciu,  i(;m  ij^  jn  t>iet  abgebro^cn ®o 

^at  @a(omo  fclbft  bai^  33ud;,  ben  '^^rcbtger,  \\\i)i  gcfri;ticbcn,  fonbcvn  c^  if!  jar 
3eit  fccv  2)?accalHiev  lUMt  ©ivac^  gcmaci)t  ....  ©aju  fo  Wi'i  une  ciii 
S^ahiuib  \x\\i  tncUnt  53itd;cvn  jitfammcngcjogcn,  incUcid)t  <x\\i  bcr  Sit^^vci)  bctJ 
ilonig^J  ytolemiiu^  Guergctcd  in  2tcgi;p'*^»'  'i''^ljle  Talk,  p.  -ioo  and  loi, 
Forstermann  and  Birdseil's  edition. 

■^  Enarratio  concionum  libri  Salomonis  ciii  titnlus  est  Ecclesiastes,  secunda 
editio,  Vitemberg,  1550. 
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1580.  —  Thomas  Cartwright  is,  to  ray  knowledge,  the  first 
English  Protestant  who  wrote  on  Coheleth.^  This  celebrated 
Puritan  maintains  that  Solomon  — who  was  called  Coheleth  (i.e., 
the  reunited  or  gathered  one)^  because  he  -vtas  reunited  with  the 
Church  from  whence  he  had  been  expelled,  in  consequence  of 
his  grievous  sins  —  wrote  this  book  to  give  a  divine  solution  of 
the  inohlem  respecting  the  greatest  good  for  man.  "  What  in  many 
books  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  is  referred  to  occasionally  and 
incidentally,  the  Preacher  discusses  through  an  entire  book,  and, 
discussing,  settles  it  definitely.  The  method  which  this  Prophet 
pursues  in  his  enquiry  is  to  refute  the  unsubstantial  happiness — 
the  mark  of  the  foolish,  of  the  besotted,  and  of  the  ignorant — 
and  then  vividly  to  describe  the  true  and  genuine  happiness,  as 
identified  with  piety  towards  God,  and  with  the  fruits  of  recti- 
tude towards  man."  ^  "  The  prophets  of  God  imitate  the  thrifty 
and  skilful  farmer,  who  first  weeds  out  the  thorns,  and  uproots 
other  baneful  growths,  before  he  commits  the  good  seed  to  the 
ground."  ^ 

1588.  —  The  learned  Whitaker,  in  defending  this  book, 
espoused  the  patristic  view,  viz.,  that  Solomon  exhorts  men, 
with  a  divine  eloquence,  to  despise  and  contemn  the  world.* 

1597.  —  The  next  English  production  is  a  poetical  paraphrase 
of  Ecclesiastes,  written  by  Henry  Lock,  and  dedicated  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.^  Lock,  like  Cartwright,  regards  the  book  as  a 
treatise  on  the   highest  good.       SOLOMON,   the  King  of  Peace ; 


^  Metaphrasis  et  Homilife  in  Librum  Solomonis,  quis  inscribitur  Ecclesiastes. 
He  wrote  this  commentary  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  and  it  was  published  after 
his  death  in  Amsterdam,  1647. 

-  Lectori.  '  Homiliffi,  p.  452. 

*  A  Disputation  on  Holy  Scripture  against  Papists,  by  WilUam  Whitaker,  D.D. 
The  Parker  Society's  edition,  pp.  31,  32. 

5  Ecclesiastes,  otherwise  called  the  Preacher,  containing  Solomon's  sermons, 
or  commentaries  (as  it  may  probably  be  called),  upon  the  forty-ninth  Psalm  of 
David  his  father,  compendiously  abridged,  and  also  paraphrastically  dilated  in 
English  Poesie,  according  to  the  analogy  of  Scripture  and  consent  of  the  most 
approved  writers  thereof,  by  H.  L.,  Gentleman.  London,  printed  by  Eichard 
Field,  dwelling  in  the  Blackfriars,  near  Ludgate,  1597. 
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Yedida,  tlte  Beloved  of  God;  Ecclesiastes,  the  Preacher^  who 
in  his  Proverbs  instructed  thee  as  a  child  to  a  civil  and  honest 
life^  in  this  work  instructeth  thy  manly  thoughts  to  the  inquisition 
of  the  highest  good.,  to  the  end  that  hy  his  last  song  of  heavenly 
love  thy  ripened  thoughts  might  be  inflamed  tvith  that  glorious 
bridegroom,  Christ  Jesus. 

As  this  paraphrase  is  one  of  the  scarcest  books  in  our  language, 
we  give  the  whole  introduction  of  this  great  curiosity,  and  a 
specimen  of  the  paraphrase. 

To  THE  Christian  Reader, 

It  is  the  most  fit  subject  for  the  nobility  of  man's  spirit  to  meditate  of 
felicity,  and  a  true  saying  of  Aristotle,  tliat  omnia  ajij)etunt  honum.  Yea, 
the  common  practice  of  our  high-minded  age  is  to  strive  for  tlie  same  in  the 
superlative  degree.  But  so  foolish  and  new-fangled  are  our  desires,  that, 
wishing  we  wot  not  what,  and  seeking  it  we  know  not  how  nor  where,  we 
come  all  far  short  of  the  same,  and  some  run  headlong  to  the  despised 
contrary  (looking  for  it  on  earth),  and,  thereby  groping  for  it  to  their  graves, 
they  are  there  cut  off  of  their  hopes,  and  die  discontented  with  their  haps. 
Whereas,  if  they  acknowledged  it  to  be  the  tree  of  life,  planted  in  the 
heavenly  paradise,  they  would  less  labour  their  bodies  for  attaining  these 
transitory  shadows  of  pleasures,  and  more  exercise  the  faculties  of  the  soul 
for  achieving  the  same,  so  much  the  more  despising  these  instable  and 
imperfect  happinesses  of  this  life,  as  they  found  their  foolish  aflfections  of 
the  flesh  (doting  on  thee)  to  work  neglect  of  the  nutriment  of  their  soul, 
and  slackens  in  the  constant  travail  in  religion  and  virtue  (which  is  requi- 
site for  the  long  journey  we  have  to  pass  through  life  and  death  thereunto). 
But  this  having  been  the  sickness  of  all  ages,  and  specially  of  the  Jews  in 
Solomon's  time,  (which  induced  him,  as  it  should  appear,  to  take  so  great 
pains  in  removing  them  from  that  error,)  I  the  less  marvel  that  our  age, 
flourishing  in  the  pride  of  like  long  peace  and  plenty,  under  her  Majesty's 
most  happy  reign,  be  also  sorted  with  the  world  as  they  were,  dreaming  of 
that  perfection  and  perpetuity  here,  which  God  by  nature  hath  denied  unto 
us,  and  but  by  her  Highness'  reign  we  could  hope  for.  And  since  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  part  and  member  of  the  body  to  join  in  the  assistance  and 
care  of  the  whole,  if  any  particular  of  it  should  suffer,  I  have  in  a  dutiful 
compassion  of  this  common  calamity  endeavoured  to  seek  forth  some 
mithridate  for  this  poison,  by  which  so  many  perish,  and  have  here  brought 
thee  a  dose  of  the  wisest  Physician's  composition  that  ever  had  practice  of 
that  case — who  did  not  (for  the  experiment  of  his  potion's  quality)  first  kill 
many  patients  in  trial  thereof,  but,  applying  it  to  his  own  wound  first, 
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dares  confidently  write  probciiunt,  est,  and,  by  the  seal  of  llie  Holy  Spirit  and 
consent  of  the  Church,  doth  warrant  thee  to  taste  of  the  same.     It  is  a 
receipt  so  oldly  composed,  perhaps,  that  thou  respectest  it  the  less,  or  of  so 
small  price  that  thou  shamest  to  take  it ;  or,  perhaps,  knowing  the  bitterness 
of  the  taste,  thou  hast  as  lieve  continue  sick  as  to  try  it.     But  deceive  not 
thyself,  it  is  not  the  nature  of  the  perfectest  drugs,  which  with  age  increase 
in  strength,  of  the  kind  oi Sihillm  works,  which,  refused,  grow  higher  prized  ; 
and  of  the  herb  called  woodrose,  which,  only  handled,  had  an  evil  smell, 
but,  more  forcibly  rubbed,  yieldeth  sweet  savour.     Receive  it  therefore  as 
confidently  as  he  assured  it,  and  as  kindly  as  I  intend  it  —  who,  in  respect 
that  the  obscurity  of  many  places,  the  contrariety  (as  at  first  would  appear) 
of  some  points,  and  strange  dependency  of  the  whole  together,  have  done 
my  careful  and  studious  endeavour  (by  consideration  and  imitation  of  the 
best  interpreters  thereof)  to  explain  the  sense,  accord  the  different  plans, 
to  join  by  probable  conneciion  the  whole  discourse  together ;    which  (as 
well    to    distinguish    the    several    arguments   as   to    vary  the   verse,    and 
please   the   reader)   I  have   not   altogether   unfitly  distributed  into   three 
sermons,  each  one  containing  four  chapters  a-piece.     The  first  especially 
shewing  the  vain  opinion  of  felicity,  which  is  not  in  earth  to  be  found. 
"The  second  pointing  more  directly  (by  the  lawful  use  of  this  life)  the  true 
way  unto   her.      The  last  teaching  her  residence  to  be  in  heaven,  and 
persuading  the  speedy  pursuit  of  her  favour.     And  that  you  might  truly 
consider  of  the  carriage  of  the  matter,  according  to  the  scope  of  the  text,  I 
have  caused  the  same  to  be  quoted  in  the  margin,  reducing  for  memory's 
sake  into  two  abstract  lines  of  verse,  set  in  the  top  of  every  leaf,  the  substance 
of  every  page's  contents,  which  afterwards  as  thou  seest  is  paraphrastically 
dilated  page  by  page,  in  the  plainest  form  I  can  devise.     Who,  in  respect  of 
the  gravity  of  the  argument,  did  restrain  my  pen  from  the  helps  of  much 
profane  learning,  and  iu  consideration  of  the  antiquity  of  the  work,  and 
majesty  of  the  author,  could  not  (without  great  indecency)  have  used  the 
authorities  of  mop,  or  of  so  late  times  (as  since  the  learnings  flourished, 
whence  we  now  receive  our  common  light).     Like  naked  truth,  therefore,. 
I  pray  thee  receive  it,  for  its  own  if  not  my  sake,  and  in  anything  I  seem  to 
swerve  from  thy  conceit  of  many  points,  I  pray  thee  confer  further  therein 
witli  D.  Oregorius,  Neocesariensis  Upist.  OUmjnodonis ;  D.  SaJonias  Epist.; 
Viennesis ;  Theod.  Bezn ;  John  Serranus ;  Anth.  Co  nanus ;  Tremelius ;  all 
interpreters  and  paraphrasers  in  prose  upon  this  work ;  and  J.  Lectins ; 
Eo  Lemmannus ;  J.  Viniames ;  reducers  thereof  into  Latin  poesie;  or  any 
other  thou  likest  better  of;  so  shall  my  errors  be  covered  or  excused ;  whilst 
their  different  forms,  distributions  of  methode  and  interpretations,  will  leave 
thee  (I  am  persuaded)  in  some  points  as  little  satisfied  as  this  my  labour 
shall  do  —  who  in  some  things  was  forced  to  digress  from  them  all,  when, 
either  too  much  in  one  place  or  too  little  in  another,  they  followed  the  form 
of  a  paraphrase  which  they  undertook ;  into  which  error  also  it  is  not  unlike 
but  that  I  have  sometimes  failed  myself,  and  I  doubt  not  but  many  things 
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more  might  have  been  said,  and  perhaps  to  more  purpose  than  I  have  done, 
but  lion  omniit  possumus  omnes.  According  to  my  sufficiency  I  have  dis- 
charged myself  faithfully  unto  thee,  and  therefore  I  trust  (in  these  days 
wherein  some  pernicious,  many  uncivil,  and  a  swarm  of  superfluous  and 
unprofitable  books  pass  from  the  press)  it  shall  not  be  needful  for  me  to 
use  great  insinuation  for  thy  favour,  since  it  lieth  not  in  the  bounds  of  a 
Preface  to  prepare  a  perverse  mind,  or  in  the  nature  of  such  a  work  to  go 
a-beggiug  for  a  grace.  I  will  therefore  cut  off  that  labour,  and  only  signify 
unto  thee  the  excellency  of  this  work,  compiled  by  the  wisest  man  and 
mightiest  king  of  Israel,  even  Solomon,  the  King  of  Peace;  Yedida,  the 
Beloved  of  God;  Ecclesiastes,  the  Preacher,  who  in  his  Proverbs  instructed 
thee  as  a  child  to  a  civil  and  honest  life,  in  this  work  instructeth  thy  manly 
thoughts  to  the  inquisition  of  the  highest  good.  To  the  end  that  by  his 
last  song  of  heavenly  love  thy  ripened  thoughts  might  be  inflamed  with 
that  glorious  bridegroom,  Christ  Jesus,  to  whose  holy  direction  I  heartily 
commend  thee. 


1.  These  sacred  words  King  David's  son  did  preach,  who 

Israel  taught, 

2.  All  vanity  of  vanities,  he  calls,  more  light  than  thought. 

I.  The  heavenly  words  of  Holy  David's  son, 
Who  over  Israel's  race  sometimes  did  reign, 
Wherewith  to  virtue  he  his  subjects  wone. 
Whilst  in  Jerusalem  he  did  remain. 
And  to  instruct  them  thus  did  not  disdain. 

Those  words,  no  vain  discourse  it  is  I  write, 
Pen'd  by  a  Prince,  as  God  did  them  indite. 

Strange  doctrines,  which  some  parado.xes  call,     ^ 
But  yet  the  quintessence  of  holy  creed. 
Lives  pure  Elixer,  which  is  sought  of  all, 
T'  assuage  care's  corrosives,  in  heart  that  breed, 
Of  happiness  the  generative  feed; 

Of  moral  speculation  practice  found ; 

Of  constant  faith  the  quiet  fruit  he  found. 


1 .  The  words  o  f 
the  Preacher,  &c. 


The  fairest  happiness  which  some  propound, 
In  minds,  in  bodies,  and  in  fortune's  gifts, 
(Which  all  conjoined  seldome  times  are  found) 
But  to  a  vain  conceit  the  fancy  lifts. 
And  their  best  sectaries  do  lose  their  drifts; 

The  crown  it  is  of  heaven's  most  glorious  state. 
Earth's  fruits  all  vain  ;  care,  folly,  and  debate. 


2.  Vanity  of 
vanities,  saith 
the,  &c. 
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Yea  vain,  all  vain  (saith  he),  man's  soul  well  proves, 

Whoever  on  earth's  spacious  orb  below 

Hath  breath,  life,  being,  sense,  or  what  so  moves 

By  vegetative  kind;   or  which  doth  owe 

To  nature  a  declining  state  to  grow. 

Vain  in  the  root,  in  bud,  in  flower  all  vain ; 

Vain  fruit,  whose  offsprings  vainly  vades  again. 

1605.  —  "  The  far-famed  Hebraist,"  Hugh  Broughton,  pub- 
lished- "  a  Commentary  on  Coheleth  or  Ecclesiastes,"  in  1605, 
which  he  "  framed  for  the  instruction  of  Prince  Henry  our  hope."^ 
Broughton  maintains  that  "  all  this  hook  of  Coheleth^  or  Solomon^ 
tendeth  to  open  Nathan's  speech  (1  Chron.  xvii.)  touching  the 
eternal  throne  of  David ;  and  all  this  syllogism  ariseth  hence  hy 
the  Jews''  grant^  in  the  Chaldee  u]pon  this  place. 

If  all  things  under  the  sun  be  subject  to  extreme  vanity,  the  eternal 

throne  promised  unto  David  must  be  of  another  world  : 
But  all  things  under  the  sun  be  subject  to  extreme  vanity : 
Therefore  this  is  all  the  man,  to  look  unto  the  judgment  of  God  for 

another  world,  and  unto  the  throne  of  the  better  stay ! 

The  proposition  is  omitted,  as  lapped  in  the  prophecy  of 
Nathan  closely,  and  not  to  be  opened  directly  to  the  profane, 
who  would  contemn  all  speech  of  the  world  to  come.  And  the 
humble  would  conceive  it."  ^ 

It  is  most  unaccountable  that  this  great  Hebraist,  who  boasted 
that  a  learned  Kabbi,  with  whom  he  conversed  in  Hebrew,  said  to 
him  — 

"  Oh  that  you  would  set  over  all  your  new  Testament  into  such  Hebrew 
as  you  speak  to  me !  you  should  turn  all  our  nation," 

should  so  wofully  mistranslate  the  only  quotation  he  makes  from 
Ibn  Ezra,  viz.,  11  rhr\\>T\  HQDnn  XWn  nbr^'p  i^lpJ,  which  he 
renders  he  is  called  Koheleth^  by  the  term  of  wisdom^  which 

'  A  Commentary  upon  Coheleth  or  Ecclesiastes,  framed  for  the  instruction  of 
Prince  Henry  our  hope,  by  Hugh  Broughton,  1605. 
«  Ibid.,  pp.  13,  14. 
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loas  gathered  in  liim^  not  knowing  that  Dti^Q  is  a  common  idio- 
matic term  for  an  account  of\  i.e.,  he  is  called  Coheleth  ON  ACCOUNT 
OF  the  wisdom  which  was  gathered  in  him.  For  the  merits  of 
Broughton's  translation  of  Coheletli,  we  must  refer  to  the  com- 
mentary, where  different  renderings  are  discussed. 

About  this  time  Greenham's  "  brief  sum  of  Ecclesiastes " 
appeared,  which  occupies  less  than  a  page  in  the  folio  editions  of 
his  works.  Keeping  to  the  old  traditional  view,  this  celebrated 
Puritan  maintains  that  Solomon  became  sorroioful  of  his  folly^ 
and  heing  desirous  to  leave  to  the  world  a  testimony  of  his  sorroio^ 
lie  takeih.  upon  him,  in  this  hook  the  person  of  a  public  penitentair^ 
professing  it  to  be  a  monument  of  his  unwise  dealing^  and  therefore  ' 

it   may   be  called  Solomon^s  recantations Solomon 

sheweth  in  this  hook  that  he  jjroved  all,  and  yet  this  is  his  con- 
clusion^ that  to  fear  God^  in  reverent  regard  to  keep  his  command- 
ments^ is  all  a  man  can  come  to^  the  only  way  to  find  peace  of 
conscience.,  and  to  assure  us  of  tJie  favour  of  Ood} 

1606.  —  Roused  by  the  zeal  for  Biblical  studies  which  the 
Keformation  had  kindled  in  the  Protestant  Church,  the  Jesuits 
were  now  determined  that  they  would  not  be  behind  tl\,eir 
opponents.  And  it  is  only  justice  to  say,  that,  as  a  repository  of 
patristic  and  medieval  lore,  the  commentary  of  Lorinus^  sur- 
passes all  that  had  hitherto  been  published  on  Coheleth  by 
Protestants.  But  though  this  work,  like  all  others  of  the  same 
school,  is  very  useful  for  historical  purposes,  it  contributes  little 
or  nothing  to  critical  exposition,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  specimen. 

According  to  Lorinus,  this  hook  lays  down  a  natural  discipline.! 
hut^  at  the  same  time^  things  empty  and  vain  are  therein  distin- 
guished from  things  which  are  profitable.^  and  admonitions  are 
given  to  relinquish  the  one  and  to  pursue  the  other.,  that  God  may 

1  The  works  of  Richard  Greeuhani,  fifth  edition,  London,  1C12,  p.  028. 

*  Joannis  Lorini  Avenionensis  Societatis  Jesu,  Commentarii  in  Ecclesiasten. 
Moguntice,  ICOT.  The  edition  which  I  possess  is  the  second  edition  ;  the  first 
appeared  in  Lugd.,  1G06. 
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he  feared  and  the  commandments  obeyed}  Therefore  devotion  to 
the  sciences  is  expressly  repudiated  in  chap.  i. ;  the  craving  for 
luxuries,  in  chap.  ii. ;  the  desire  of  long  life,  in  chap.  iii. ;  the 
lust  of  rule,  in  chap.  iv.  and  part  of  chap.  v. ;  the  greediness 
after  riches,  in  the  latter  part  of  chap.  v.  and  chap.  vi. ;  the  art  of 
divination,  in  chap.  vii. ;  the  chase  after  praise  and  fame,  in  tlie 
former  part  of  chap.  viii. ;  the  hunt  after  fortune,  in  the  latter 
part  of  chap.  viii.  and  beginning  of  chap.  ix. ;  vigour  of  body, 
in  the  latter  part  of  chap.  ix.  and  chap.  x. ;  a  certain  kind  of 
youthful  indulgence,  in  chap,  xi,  and  chap.  xii. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  commentary :  — 

Chap.  iii.  20.  All  go,  dx.  —  The  Royal  Bible  leaves  out  the  word  'rrofiitrai. 
It  is  retained  in  all  the  editions  of  the  Sejituagint,  and  in  the  Sixtine 
Manuscripts;  also  in  an  old  translation,  where  it  is  xenAereA.  vadunt.  By 
the  word  place  may  be  understood  state  and  condition,  and  not  merely  the 
space  containing  it.  As  in  Job  (vii.  10),  "And  his  own  place  will  know 
him  no  more."  Sometimes  the  word  seems  even  to  denote  time,  compare 
"  Up  to  that  time  (loci)  I  had  told  nothing"  (Neb.  ii.  16). 

All  are  of  the  dust,  dc.  —  The  Chaldee  restricts  this  to  jnan.  (All  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world  have  been  created  of  dust,  and  when  dead  they 
shall  be  turned  into  dust)  ;  but  though  the  Hebrew  word  'jsn  may  be 
rendered  in  the  masculine  gender,  and  thus  be  understood  of  men  only,  yet 
mention  has  also  been  made  of  beasts.  The  earth  is  called  by  Lucretius 
and  others  the  mother  of  all  things  ;  hence  words  implying  maternal  relation 
are  fittingly  applied  to  it.     As  iiay.y.i)-rcaf,  mother  of  all ;  Travrpofo-,  nourisher  of 

all  ;   TravSSpa,   giver   of  all  gifts  ;   hf^^Trip,  great   mother  ;    'Ex  y7,q  yap  Sh  navra  nal 

gif  yr,v  Travra  TiXevTZ,for  of  the  earth  all  things  are,  and  to  the  earth  all  things  in 
the  end  return.  Indeed,  all  things  made,  being  compounds,  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  earth,  and  are  resolved  into  it  especially;  to  man,  however, 
the  term  is  peculiarly  adapted,  for  he  was  formed  directly  by  God  from  the 
earth.  Comp.  also  xii.  7  of  this  book,  "  And  the  dust  return  to  its  own 
earth,  whence  it  came ;"  and  Genesis  iii.  19,  "Till  thou  return  to  the  ground, 
for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken,  for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou 
return."  There  is  a  similar  expression,  infra  chap.  v.  J 4.  Job  evidently 
speaks  of  the  earth  as  mother;  and  this  idea  is  sanctioned  by  Chrysostom, 
by  St.  Thomas,  and  Gregory  on  Job  ;  also  by  Jerome,  Cyprian,  Gaudentius 
of  Brixa,  and  Prosper.     Job  is  speaking  either  of  Adam  or  of  the  human 

'  Naturalem  disciplinam  liic  tradi,  simul  tamen  inania  ac  vana  ab  ulilibus 
necessariisque  secerni,  monendo  reliuquendam  vauitatem,  et  utilia  lionestaque 
sectanda,  ut  timeatur  Deus,  ejusque  mandatis  pareatur.     Prolegomena,  cap.  v. 
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race  universally,  which  descends  from  the  same  original.  The  story  of 
Brutus  is  well  known,  how  he  obtained  the  supreme  authority  in  the 
city,  because  he  kissed  his  mother  the  ground ;  having  thus  interpreted 
the  oracle  from  the  cave.  Similar  to  this  is  the  answer  of  the  soothsayers 
respecting  the  dream  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  was  customary  with  the  ancients, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Varro,  to  place  the  new-born  babe  instantly  on 
the  ground,  and  to  invoke  the  goddess  Ops,  who  is  the  earth  itself.  The 
same  deity  was  named  Levana,  from  lifting  up  out  of  the  earth,  a  levando  ; 
Fauna,  from  favoiu-ing,  a  favemlo  ;  Fatua,  from  speaking,  a  fando  ;  as  if  it 
were  not  lawful  to  speak  before  touching  it  (viz.,  the  earth),  Maia  too, 
and  Bona,  and  Magna  Mater.  Ecelesiasticus  seems  to  have  used  this  same 
term  in  the  passage,  "  There  is  a  heavy  yoke  on  the  sBns  of  Adam,  from  the 
day  of  their  leaving  their  mother's  womb  until  the  day  of  their  burial  in 
the  mother  of  all "  (xi.  1).  But  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  also 
states  of  himself,  "  And  when  I  was  born  I  breathed  the  common  air  and 
fell  upon  the  earth,  which  is  of  like  nature  "  (vii.  3).  Upon  this  consult  our 
commentary.  Hence  the  Latins  speak  of  the  new-born  babe  falling  on  the 
ground,  and  by  lifting  up  a  son  denote  educating  him  and  adopting  him  as 
one's  own.  Augustine,  in  addition  to  many  profane  writers,  mentions  a 
ceremony,  in  which  the  infant,  after  being  discharged  from  the  womb,  was 
lifted  up  naked  from  the  ground.  On  this  point  Macrobius  is  preeminently 
deserving  of  perusal ;  lastly,  also,  our  own  Pontanus  and  Pineda.  That 
same  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  calls  the  first  man  (ymtna  naX  tTpoo^o'rt^K:ta■■^oy) , 
earth-horn  and  first  framed  ;  Paul  uses  the  expression  of  the  earth,  earthy  ; 
and  the  Greek  profane  writers  also  use  the  first  epithet,  especially  the  poets; 
just  as  the  Latins  use  the  terms  earth-horn  and  x>fogeny  of  earth,  when 
describing  the  formation  of  man  from  the  earth.  Hear  how  these  have 
expressed  what  Ecclesiastes  here  gives  as  an  apophthegm,  Phocylides 
says : 

2a5/ua  yap  !»  yair.^  i^^^ofxev  Xai  irivrE;  I?  avrhv 
AvofA.11101  Kovit  is-y-h.- 

Our  l)ody  ice  derive  from  the  earth,  and  loe  all 
are  resolved  into  it,  and  become  dust. 

Earth  must  be  restored  to  earth,  says  Cicero  (Tusc.  3),  when  repeating  the 
words  of  Euripides.  They  commit  a  very  grave  error  who  think  that  men 
can  spring  from  the  earth  without  the  intercourse  of  male  and  female,  in 
the  same  manner  that  things  spring  from  putrid  matter.  This  opinion 
seems  to  have  been  held  by  Plato,  and  by  the  poet  Stesicorus,  Empedocles, 
andParmenides,  the  Egyptians  and  Athenians,  Avicenna  and  other  Arabians, 
Anaximander,  Archelaus,  Zeno,  Cardan,  whom  Scaliger  ridicules  and  refutes, 
inasmuch  as  the  thing  was  never  known  to  occur.  It  is  also  contrary  to 
Aristotle,  who  scouts  this  very  theory;  as  also  Tychiades.  As  if,  says  the 
latter,  men  could  spring  from  the  earth  like  vegetables.  Bead  on  this 
Christopher  Vega.     The  thought  is  sometimes  indulged,  that  all  other  things 
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are  to  be  resolved  iuto  earth,  and  are  nothing  but  earth.  So  says  Arnobius 
of  those  magnificent  temples  of  idols,  and  Chrysostom  and  Bernard  of  gold 
and  silver,  calling  them  red  and  white  earth. 

The  earth.  —  In  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  it  is  -iC3?,  or  nie3^,  in  Greek  "xovi;, 
words  which  properly  mean  dust.    They  are  so  found  in  Genesis  ii.  7,  where 
the  formation  of  the  body  of  Adam  is  described ;  although  in  the  sentence  of 
his  death,  and  his  return  to  earth,  whence  he  was  taken  {ibid.  iii.  19),  the 
term  t??  yn^,  earth,  is  found,  which  the  translator  renders  dust,  and  in  the 
former  passage,  the  mud  of  earth ;  and  an  older  translation,  which  Augustine 
adopts,  has  the  dust  of  the  earth,  though  sometimes  he  employs  the  rendering 
of  the  two  former.    Job  puts  God  in  mind,  Remember,  I  beseech  Thee,  that  as 
MIRE  hast  Thou  made  me,  and  into  dust  Thou  wilt  make  me  return  (x.  9). 
Man,  no  doubt,  was  made  of  earth  mixed  with  water;  of  this  water  watering 
the  earth,  Moses  immediately  after  makes  mention,  when  describing  the  crea- 
tion ;  hence,  with  propriety,  has  the  translator  substituted  the  term  mud  for 
dust:  by  this  mud,  or  clay,  or  mire,  he  designates  the  body  as  distinguished 
from  the  soul,  an   opinion  which  Pineda  approves,  following  Gregory  of 
Valentia  (though  Toletus  thinks  otherwise,  being  rather  of  opinion  that  the 
entire  man  is  meant,  so  that  the  earth  may  be  taken  for  tlie  body,  and  the 
water  for  the  soul) ;  and  because  the  earth  is  the  larger  ingredient,  for  that 
reason  it  is  sometimes  called  dust,  sometimes  earth,  instead  of  clay,  mire,  and 
slime.  "Dosephus  has  happily  said,  that  man  was  formed  of  fermented  earth, 
using  the  word  (^vpva-Qai,  which  means  earth  mixing  with  ivater,  and  kneading 
it  as  it  uere  into  dough.   Syramachus,  however,  in  this  passage  uses  the  word  t^? 
ywj,  earth,  and  the  old  Latin  translator  uses  hujii,  the  ground.    These  words 
are  sometimes  confounded,  and  are  differently  used,  according  to  the  words 
with  which  they  are  joined.     Some  by  earth  understand  chaos,  as  if  allusion 
were  made  to  the  oblique  case,  x""?-    Their  notion  is,  that  in  the  beginning 
matter  was  made  without  any  form  at  all,  and  that  to  this  allusion  is  made 
in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (xi.  18),  by  the  expression,  invisible  matter ;  and  in 
the  Epistle  to  tlie  Hebrews,  that  things  visible  were  made  of  things  invisible ; 
but  consult  what  we  hav6  said  in  our  work  on  Wisdom.     Man,  in  his  rela- 
tion to  God,  is  compared  to  the  potter's  clay,  that  he  may  learn  humility, 
and  to  submit  himself  entirely  to  the  Divine  counsels,  and  to  implore  the 
Divine  assistance. 

Jletiirn.  —  Whilst  men  are  formed  of  all  that  is  corruptible,  nay  rather 
whilst  they  are  constantly  flowing  by,  there  is  a  perpetual  onward  move- 
ment on  our  passage  to  the  goal  of  corruption,  and  to  the  point  of  circula- 
tion. As  we  have  seen  in  the  first  chapter,  one  generation  passes  away  and 
another  succeeds;  by  our  birth  we  enter  as  it  were  by  one  gate,  at  death  we 
depart  through  another.  There  is  no  standing  .still,  because  the  fashion  of 
this  world  passeth  away.  Like  snakes  we  move  round  and  round,  and 
complete  our  tov  ivMvtov,  circidar  year  of  life.  We  glide  away  like  waters 
that  return  not,  and  we  walk  on  a  path  tiiat  we  shall  never  retrace. 
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1612.  —  Though  Piscator  also  regards  Ecclesiastes  as  the  pro- 
duction of  Solomon's  old  age^  in  attest ation  to  his  people  of  his 
repudiation  of  idolatry^  yet  he,  like  Brentius  and  Luther,  main- 
tains, in  opposition  to  the  patristic  and  medigeval  view,  that  this 
book  recommends  a  cheerful  and  grateful  enjoyment  of  earthly 
blessings}     He  divides  the  book  into  two  parts :  — 

I.  Doctrinal,  concerning  the  nature  of  true  happiness,  on 
which  the  sacred  writer  exhibits  — 

a.  Negatively^  that  it  does  not  exist  in  the  bare  pos- 
session of  earthly  good ; 
h.   Positively^  in  a  natural  serenity  arising  from  a  filial 
fear  of  God,  and  the  legitimate  enjoyment  of 
earthly  good  bestowed  by  Providence. 
II.  Admonitory,  which,  like  the  preceding  part,  also  consists 
of  two  sections. 

a.  A  dissuasion  from  undue  anxiety  for  the  acquisition 

of  earthly  good ; 
h.   A  persuasion  to  fear  God,  to  good  works,  and  the 
cheerful  enjoyment  of  earthly  good  bestowed  by 
Providence. 
Piscator's  commentary  contains  judicious  critical  notes,  and 
has    deservedly    occupied    a   distinguished    position    with    the 
authors  of  the  Assembly's  annotations,  who  used  it  greatly  to 
their  advantage,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  two 
works. 

1620.  —  Pineda  was  determined  not  only  to  outdo  all  Pro- 
testant expositors,  but  even  to  surpass  his  fellow-Jesuit  commen- 
tator Lorinus,  and  therefore  produced  a  folio  volume  on  Coheleth, 
of  one  thousand  and  seventy-nine  pages.  As  far  as  the  design  of 
the  book  is  concerned,  this  bulky  volume  contributes  nothing 
towards  its  elucidation,  inasmuch  as  Pineda  simply  repeats  what 
the  Fathers  have  said,  viz  ,  that  the  object  of  Ecclesiastes  is  to 
teach  us  the  vanity  of  all  that  is  earthly^  and  to  direct  our  minds 

'  Jobannis  Piscatoris  Commentaiiorum  in  omnes  libros  veteris  Testamenti 
Tomus  Tertius,  p.  40:1. 
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to  that  which  is  heavenly.  Its  cliief  merit  consists  in  supplying 
us  with  a  thorough  digest  —  more  thorough  even  than  that  of 
Lorinus — of  all  that  the  Fathers  and  others  have  said  upon  each 
verse.  In  addition  to  this,  Pineda  gives,  in  nine  parallel  columns, 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  the  Vulgate,  the  Venice  version,  that 
of  R.  Shirwode,^  variations  of  the  Hebrew,  translations  of  the 
Septuagint,  Syriac,  Arabic,  the  Brylinger  edition  of  the  Bible 
(1582),  and  variations  of  other  interpreters;  and  then  gives,  in 
four  lower  columns,  two  versions  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrase 
(viz.,  that  of  Zamara  from  the  Complutentian  Bible,  and  of 
Peter  Costus,  published  1554),  and  a]  catena  of  the  Greek 
Fathers. 

The  following  specimen  will  give  an  idea  of  this  most 
elaborate  commentary :  — 

Cap.  iii.  21.    Wlio  hnuioeth,  So. 

1.  The  difBculty  of  the  meaning,  beasts  figurative. 

2.  The  question,  in  tlie  relative  Who.     The  i)roof  of  the  immortality  of 

the  soul  by  the  wise. 

3.  To  know  or  to  be  ignorant,  of  experience.     To  knotc,  for  to  reflect, 

illustration  from  Paul. 

4.  The  sign  of  the  interrogative  in  Hebrew.     The  spirit.     What? 

5.  Whether  Limbus  is  described  as  the  place  beneath.     Before  Christ 

all  souls  descended  beneath.     The  two  expositions  identical. 

6.  Where  will  the  souls  released  from  the  body  be  judged  ? 

7.  Periphrasis  for  immortality  and  corruption.     Examples  from  Moses, 

Judges,  and  Ezekiel. 

1  "  Eobert  Shirwode,"  says  Wood,  "  received  his  first  education  in  the  city  of 
Coventry,  whence,  being  translated  to  the  University  of  Oxon,  made  a  conside- 
rable progress  in  logicals,  but  more  by  far  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages. 
Thence,  in  his  mature  years,  he  went  to  Lovaine,  in  Brabant,  where,  about  the 
year  1519,  he  succeeded  Eobert  Wakfel,  an  Englishman,  in  the  reading 
the  Hebrew  lecture  to  the  academicians  of  the  place."  —  Athenre  Oxonienses, 
vol.  i.  column  5S.  He  pubUshed  a  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,  under  the 
title.  Liber  Hehrmorum  Concionatoris,  scu  Ecclesiasten,  nuper  ad  verita- 
tem  Ilehrceicam  recognitiis,  cum  nonnulis  annotationibus  Chaldaicis  et  quon- 
rundam  Rahbmorum  sententiis,  textiis  obscuros  aliquos  literaliter  explanantibus. 
Antwerp.  1523,  qu.  This  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  obtain,  in  consequence  of  its 
extreme  rarity,  and  hence  was  obliged  to  omit  it  in  the  chronological  order  of 
the  history. 
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1.  That  tins  passage  is  somewhat  oLseure  is  sliown  by  Olympiodorus, 
who  describes  it  as  enigmatic.  "Everywhere,"  ho  says,  "the  Preacher, 
teaching  us  by  enigmas,  directs  our  thoughts  to  a  futuie  life."  Therefore 
many  think,  as  we  have  shown  before,  that  these  words  are  among  those 
which  recognise  slightly  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  as  01ym}iio- 
dorus,  "in  sccunda  exponendi  ratione,"  Nicolaus,  Cajet.  Bonav.  Arbor., 
have  deduced.  But  we  have  said,  and  affirm  again,  that  these  are  the  proper, 
actual,  real  sentiments  of  Solomon.  And  I  now  add,  that  so  far  from  this 
passage  affecting  the  solid  and  firm  truth  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  it 
strikingly  confirms  it.  For  common  error  and  popular  ignorance  (if  this  is 
possible  on  a  matter  so  clear  and  true)  does  not  enfeeble  the  truth  which  it 
rejects  or  ignores,  nor  can  it  strengthen  the  falsehood  whicli  it  sanctions. 
Olympiodorus,  however,  when  he  mooted  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  passage, 
notes  the  first  and  literal  sense  of  the  phrase,  "  sjnrit  of  beasts,"  as  the 
name  applied  to  those  men  "  who,  not  improving  the  gift  of  reason,  are 
compared  to  senseless  brutes,"  or  who  appear  to  be  deficient  of  sense.  Of 
whom  it  might  be  questioned,  he  says,  as  it  seems  very  doubtful  to  us,  whether 
those  who  are  reckoned  worthy  of  the  name  of  wisdom  be  so  reckoned  in  the 
Divine  judgment,  and  those  who  are  now  placed  in  the  rank  of  beasts  and 
of  the  ignorant  be  not  placed  in  a  better  and  loftier  position  by  the  supreme 
judgment.  But  soberly,  both  the  antecedents  and  the  course  of  the  present 
pasf^age  require  that  the  word  "  beast"  should  be  taken  in  a  literal,  and  not 
a  figurative  sense,  as  all  interpreters  agree. 

2.  Jerome  says  that  by  this  question  is  indicated  the  difficulty  of  the 
matter,  as  it  appears  to  be  blasphemous.  "  Who  knows,  if  the  S])irit,"  &c. 
Not  that  he  makes  no  distinction  between  animals  and  the  dignity  of  the 
human  soul ;  but  by  asking  w?io,  he  wishes  to  shew  the  difficulty  of  the 
matter.  For  the  pronoun  who  in  tlie  Bible  denotes  difficulty,  and  not 
impossibility;  for  example,  Isa.  liii.  8,  "  Who  shall  declare.^"  Ps.  xv.  1, 
"  Who  shall  abide?"  Jerem.  xvii.  9,  "  Who  can  know  it?"  These  words 
of  Jerome  have  been  copied  by  Salonius  and  Hugo  Carensis  ;  Kaldaeus  also 
seems  to  have  glanced  back  at  the  same  thing,  when  he  says  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  belongs  not  to  every  one,  but  to 
the  wise  only.  "Who  being  wise,"  he  says,  "who  knows?"  &c.  And 
verily,  if  the  subject  be  of  certain  knowledge,  and  demonstrative  by 
reasoning,  it  belongs  to  none  but  to  philosophers  and  tlie  wise  ;  nor  did 
Olympiodorus  adopt  this  opinion  when  he  said,  "  This  is  plainly  discovered 
by  every  one  who  has  the  least  share  of  reason."  Just  as,  referring  to  tiie 
natural  light  of  reason,  unless  eclipsed  by  the  density  of  the  body,  says 
Chrysostom  (Homil.  4,  De  Provid.),  those  who  doubt  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  might  doubt  also  whether  it  is  daylight  at  the  meridian.  Cajetan  is 
ofiended  from  an  entirely  opposite  extreme,  when  he  affirms,  that  "  who 
knoweth "  is  the  same  as  if  lie  had  said,  "none  knoweth."  "For  no 
philosopher,"  he  says,  has  hitherto  proved  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
no  reasoning  seems  to  be  conclusive ;  but  we  receive  it  on  faith,  and  it 
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harmonises  with  rational  probability."  He  has  taught  this  in  chap.  ix. 
Epist.  to  Rom.  And,  in  truth,  Scotus  concurs  in  the  same  opinion  (iv. 
distinct.  43,  quest  2).  Before  either  of  these,  Hugo  Victor  has,  in  his  way, 
written  admirably ;  "  It  cannot  be  known  by  man  with  the  same  certainty 
as  those  things  which  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  and  which  are  proved  to  the 
sceptical  or  doubtful  by  demonstrative  evidence."  These  were  followed  by 
Vatab.,  who  remarks  on  this  verse,  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  "  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  the  Word  of  God."  And  in  like  manner,  Campeusis 
John  Ferus,  then  Julius  Scaliger  (De  Subtil,  contra  Cardanum.  Exercit. 
807,  c.  20).  But  having  touched  on  this  point,  as  in  duty  bound,  so  to  this 
Physician  we  leave  the  questions  connected  with  the  demonstration  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and,  concvirring  with  the  most  sagacious  philo- 
sophers, let  us  quit  the  books  concerning  the  soul.  And  perchance  Eccle- 
siastes  has  this  matter  little  in  view. 

3.  "  WJw  knoweth."  —  The  word  Jadagh,  by  which  we  often  denote  the 
knowledge  and  opinion  of  the  intellect,  is  also  connected  with  practice  and 
sense.  A  hundred  instances  might  be  adduced  which  are  familiar  to  the 
inquirer.  From  this  root  are  the  expressions  in  Gen.  iii.  7,  "  They  knew" 
(felt,  it  was  palpable  to  them)  "  themselves  to  be  naked,"  and  Gen.  xxii.  12, 
"  Now  know  I  that  thou  fearest  God."  It  is  therefore  possible  to  construe 
the  word  in  this  sense,  when  everything  common  to  the  man  and  the  beast 
may  be  pei'ceived  by  the  senses,  who  verily  can  say  that  he  has  with  his 
senses  felt,  seen,  discovered  the  immortality  of  the  soul !  Hugo  Victor 
smelt  out  this  meaning;  "  No  one,"  he  says,  "  knows  this  of  men  as  those 
tWngs  are  known  which  are  seen,  and  heard,  and  touched,  and  perceived 
with  the  other  senses ;  for  they  think  that  nothing  is  known  which  is  not 
discerned  by  the  bodily  eye,  and  felt  by  the  touch  !'  In  this  way,  R.  Salom. 
thinks,  the  word  to  know  may  be  taken  for  reflecting  or  pondering  on  the 
soul ;  q.d.,  "  Who  ponders  that  his  soul  is  immortal?  that  it  will  stand  at 
the  Divine  bar  before  the  supreme  Judge ;  and  that,  both  in  immortality 
and  responsibility,  it  exceeds  the  brute  ?  For  the  bulk  of  men  so  live,  that 
they  neither  think  nor  ponder,  but  rather  openly  profess  self-ignorance." 

The  original  word  in  Psalm  xxxv.  8,  has  this  force,  "  Let  destruction 
come  on  him  which  he  knoweth  not."  Chaldaeus  elegantly  renders  it,  "  Let 
the  calamity  which  he  neither  knows  nor  considers  come  on  him."  And  so, 
Ps.  cxxxix.  1,  "  Thou  knowest  my  downsitting  and  uprising."  Tli3refore, 
Solomon  says,  the  man  is  hardly  to  be  found  who  ponders  in  his  heart,  who 
considers  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  who  regards  himself  as  more  important 
and  better  than  the  brutes.  With  this  the  phrase  of  the  Apostle  ai)pcars  to 
correspond,  2  Cor.  v.  1;  "  We  know"  (we  know  well,  we  forget  not,  it  falls 
not  away  from  our  recollection  or  thought)  "  that  if  our  earthly  house  of 
this  tabernacle,"  &c.  It  thus  appears  that  the  Apostle  answers  the  query  of 
Solomon,  Who  is  it  that  understands,  i.e.,  considers,  this?  We,  replies 
Paul;  we  know,  i.e.,  consider,  fix  the  attention  of  heart  and  mind,  we 
understand  well,  are  skilled  by  habit  to  contemplate  earnestly,  as  the' rude 
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and  undiscipliueJ  are  incapable  of  the  thought.  If  you  suggest  to  a  carual 
man  any  lofty  and  spiritual  reflection,  he  might  reply,  I  surely  know  it  to 
be  so,  but  I  know  it  not  in  the  sense  of  reflecting  it  and  revolving  it  in  my 
mind  ?  Therefore  it  is  designedly  that  the  Preacher  asks,  "Who  knoweth  ?" 
who  hath  by  repeated  thought  and  discourse  discovered  the  truth  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  of  tha  future  judgment? 

4.  If  the  spirit  of  the  children  of  Adam.  —  The  interrogation  is  correct, 
being  also  found  in  the  Septuagint  and  the  ancient  version  of  Jerome. 
There  is  this  distinction,  however,  that  whereas  these  subjoin  the  particle 
of  interrogation  to  the  verb  (if  it  ascends,  if  it  descends),  in  the  Hebrew  it 
is  affixed  to  the  verb  itself;  for  n  (He)  is  customarily  affixed  to  the  word  as 
a  note  of  interrogation.  "  Spirit "  here  does  not  stand,  as  above,  for  breathing, 
but  for  the  living  soul,  although  in  the  original  it  is  the  same  word,  Ruach, 
as  before. 

Ascends  above,  and  the  spirit  oj^beasts  descends  below.  —  It  is  very  easy  to 
understand  what  Solomon  wished  to  signify  by  the  words.  Jerome  explains 
the  words  "ascend  above"  to  mean  "ascend  to  heaven."  Olympiodorus 
says  more  explicitly, "  above"  is  used  for  the  "  kingdom  of  heaven,"  "  beneath," 
for  the  lower  abyss;  and  Kaldaeus  appears  to  follow  this  principle  of  inter- 
pretation, "And  who  understands  whether  the  souls  of  men  ascend  above 
the  firmament ;  or  the  spirit  of  beasts,  below  the  earth  ?"  In  almost  the 
same  way  Complut. ;  but  Costa  has,  "  Who,  1  ask,  so  excels  in  wisdom  that 
he  can  discover  whether  the  spirits  of  men  fly  into  heaven,  and  the  spirit  of 
brutes  lies  fixed  in  the  ground?"  Both  the  Chald.  and  Septuag.,  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  versions  retain  the  second  part  from  the  Hebrew,  which  reads, 
"  Whether  the  spirit  of  beasts  descends  beneath  the  earth." 

A  briefer  Dissertation  on  the  signification  of  the  words  "  Above  and  beneath," 
"  Ascend  and  descend." 

5.  It  seems  too  much  to  demand  that  the  "  descending "  as  well  as 
"ascending"  and  "  above"  should  have  reference  to  heaven  —  an  interpre- 
tation which  many  later  wi iters,  after  the  Chaldee  and  Jerome,  too  readily 
admit.  If  you  object  to  this,  that  this  sentiment  is  brought  out  by  Solomon 
at  a  period  when  yet  the  souls  of  the  righteous  had  not  risen  to  heaven,  but 
had  gone  down  to  the  deep,  i.e.,  to  the  place  which  was  limbus,  and  the 
abode  of  the  holy  fathers  ;  they  reply,  that  by  "  above"  is  meant  the  state 
and  place  of  reward,  which  was  possibly  meanwhile  under  the  earth,  but 
afterwards  in  the  higher  heaven,  whither  the  souls  of  the  righteous  were 
transplanted  when  their  first  retreat  was  opened  by  the  King  of  Glory. 
Yet  hardly  ever  will  you  find  this  mode  of  speaking  in  the  Scriptures,  that, 
before  the  advent  of  the  Lord  Christ,  "  the  spirit  of  men  ascended,"  but 
rather  that  it  "  descended  "  to  the  deep,  or  at  most  was  carried  to  Abraham's 
bosom,  which  was  a  part  of  the  deep,  a  vast  chaos  separating  the  place  of 
the  aamned  from  the  repose  of  the  just.     Besides,  it  seems  forced  and  harsh 
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that  the  abode  of  the  fathers  and  of  the  just  should  be  called  heaveu.  Lastly, 
as  "  the  Preacher"  speaks  generally  of  immortality  and  the  last  judgment, 
it  did  not  behove  him  to  look  back  on  the  souls  of  the  righteous,  for  they 
are  only  a  few  who  rise  "  above  "  to  the  place  of  holy  rest. 

Therefore  Arboreus,  wishing  this  to  be  the  idea  of  Solomon,  contends 
that  when  he  said  this,  all  were  conducted  to  the  deep  equally,  although 
with  a  different  design  and  issue;  i.e.,  the  human  souls  were  borne  to  the 
lower  regions,  but  not  all  to  the  same  place  ;  as  Jacob  has  said.  Genesis 
xxxvii.  35,  "  I  shall  go  down  to  my  son  in  sorrow."  Therefore  no  human 
spirit  then  "  ascended  above  "  to  the  heavenly  joys.  Hence  we  deny  that 
Solomon,  in  the  distinction  he  made  between  the  spirit  of  men  and  of 
brutes,  meant  that  the  immortal  spirit,  released  from  the  chains  of  the 
body,  would  fly  to  the  higher  regions.  But,  says  he,  who  understands 
absolutely?  who,  through  only  human  authority?  Who  can  know  by 
himself  whether  his  hope  is  true  or  false?  Who,  on  his  own  proof,  can 
instil  faith  into  us  on  this  matter  ?  This  principle  of  interpretation  is  I'are, 
although  it  hut  little  deviates  from  that  view  of  ihe  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  of  Divine  judgment,  which  other  expositors  recognise  here. 

In  the  third  place,  the  exposition  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Catena  is  not  very 
dissimilar.  "  Because,"  says  it,  "  it  is  impossible  before  the  judgment  to 
determine  clearly  what  renders  the  righteous  unrighteous.  For  many 
unrighteous  pass  into  unrighteousness,  &c.,  yet  are  raised  above ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  righteous  fall  into  unrighteousness,  and  are  plunged 
into  evil."  You  see  here  what  Didymus,  the  author  of  the  Catena,  would 
understand  by  the  terms  "above,"  "beneath,"  "ascend,"  and  "descend," 
and  of  the  state  of  lofty  virtue  and  of  vice,  and  of  infamous  and  flagrant 
sin. 

0.  In  the  fourth  place,  Cajet.  Nicolaus,  Bonavent.  Dionys.,  and  several 
more  recently,  call  the  place  "above"  the  scene  of  Divine  judgment  and 
recompense.  But  the  reason  for  which  the  place  "  above"  comes  to  represent 
the  Divine  judgment  is  not  explained.  Whether  the  judgment  of  souls 
departed  from  the  body  will  be  conducted  in  some  higher  sphere  is  uncertain. 
Although,  from  the  passage  resembling  this  in  Cohel.  xii.  7,  "  aud  the 
spirit  shall  return  to  Him  who  made  it,"  it  appears  that  the  judged  souls, 
loosed  from  the  body,  stand  before  the  Supreme  Judge,  and  are  revealed  at 
His  bar;  because  at  the  last  judgment  day,  when  the  Judge  comes  in  clouds, 
and  the  righteous  are  caught  together  with  Christ  in  the  air,  they  appear 
placed  in  the  air,  or  in  the  upper  sphere,  but  below  heaven,  as  the  form  of 
speech  current  among  the  holy  Fathers  not  obscurely  points  out  For  so 
Chrysostora  (Homil.  xiv.  in  Matt.)  says,  "All  souls,  when  they  depart  hence, 
are  carried  to  the  awful  tribunal."  And  in  the  same  strain,  Augustine 
(Lib.  de  Vanitate  Sseculi,  cap.  i.)  wrote,  "  When  the  soul  is  severed  from 
the  body,  the  angels  come  and  conduct  it  before  the  bar  of  the  Judge." 
This  view,  expressed  in  similar  words,  is  common  to  other  Fathers,  viz^  that 
souls  are  conducted  to  a  certain  place,  whither,  as  they  are  not  admitted  to 
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heaven  before  the  judgment,  the  Judge  comes,  his  presence  being  attested 
by  a  special  manifestation,  and  the  sentence  is  passed.  This  point,  I  think, 
is  uncertain,  and  not  determined  by  the  wiser  theologians,  whether  in  the 
instant  of  death  it  is  carried  to  any  other  place  than  heaven,  or  to  the 
abode  of  the  lost,  or  into  purgatory.  Therefore  no  special  jilace  "  above  "  is 
assigned  for  the  judgment  of  souls.  If  a  sphere  "  above  "  is  spoken  of  for 
the  judgment,  it  is  because  God  the  Judge  dwells  in  heaven.  Albeit  the 
high  and  the  lofty  is  regarded  as  removed  from  none.  It  becomes  us 
therefore  to  say,  that  the  immortal  soul  ascends  " above"  or  returns  to  its 
Maker,  because  it  "  falls  into  the  hand  of  the  living  God,"  But  truly  the 
"  souls  of  beasts  descend  beneath,"  i.e.,  because  there  is  no  judgment  for 
them,  or  aught  worthy  of  recompense. 

7.  But,  fourthly,  according  to  the  use  and  hidden  meaning  of  the  scriptural 
term,  this  seems  to  be  a  periphrasis  for  the  immortality  of  souls ;  of  the 
natural  extinction  of  the  souls  of  brutes,  and  of  the  natural  immortality  of 
the  souls  of  men,  as  well  as  of  the  eternal  future.  For  this  reason,  to 
"ascend  above"  signifies  the  same  as  to  save  the  surviving,  not  to  suffer  it 
to  be  reduced  with  the  body  to  dust.  To  "  descend  beneath  "  is  equivalent 
to  being  entirely  dissolved  with  the  body.  Hence  Hugo  Victor  wisely 
explains  these  words,  "  The  spirit  of  the  children  of  Adam  rises  above, 
because,  in  the  dissolution  of  the  body  by  death,  the  survivor  continues  in 
life ;  and  the  spirit  of  beasts  descends  beneath,  since  it  melts  away  with  the 
body  into  corruption."  So  Job  laments,  chap.  xvii.  16,  "  Into  the  deepest 
pit  my  all  have  gone  down,"  q.  d.,  it  is  all  over  with  his  interests,  his  wealth, 
and  life,  and  the  universe  is  gone  into  a  terrible  condition.  So  it  is  usual 
to  call  incurable  death  and  inevitable  ruia  "  the  lowest  hell "  (Deut.  xxxii. 
22),  "  the  lowest  pit "  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  G),  "  the  stones  of  the  pit"  (Isa.  xiv.  19); 
for,  being  swallowed  up  by  the  earth,  or  departing  and  being  reduced  to 
the  earth,  they  speedily  vanish.  And  from  the  opposite  idea  is  derived  the 
phrase  to  "  rise  from  the  earth,"  which  is  equivalent  to  the  words,  to  be 
saved,  to  survive,  to  live.  An  instance  occurs  in  Ps.  xxx.  3,  "  Thou  liast 
brought  up  my  life  from  the  grave,"  properly,  in  Hebrew,  "  made  to  ascend  " 
or  "  exalted,"  as  Vatab.  renders  it.  The  Psalmist  immediately  explains 
himself, "  Thou  hast  kept  me  alive,  that  I  should  not  go  down  to  the  pit," 
i.  e,,  "  beneath "  to  the  sepulchre.  And  in  Prov.  xxiii.  14,  "  and  shalt 
deliver  his  soul  from  hell."  To  this  class  belongs  the  expression,  "  the  low 
parts  of  the  earth"  (Ezek.  xxvi.  20).  The  word  "  descend"  frequently  refers 
to  death  and  the  grave;  Gen.  xlii.  38  ;  xliv.  29,  31 ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  20.  Hence 
it  is  apparent  that  the  terra  "beneath"  has  reference  to  corruption  and 
death ;  "  above,"  to  life  and  preservation ;  and  as  the  phrase  "  ascend 
above  "  signifies  to  be  saved,  so  to  "  descend  beneath  "  means  to  perish,  and 
the  earth  into  which  the  descent  is  made  is.  the  state  of  corruption.  Thus, 
also,  to  "  return  to  God,"  who  is  the  Author  of  all  life,  implies  that  tlie  soul 
does  not  perish,  but  is  united  to  the  Original  of  life.  So  "  the  spirit  returns 
uuto'Him  who  made  it"  (chap.  xii.  7). 
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VULGAT. 

21.  Quis  no- 
uit  si  spiritus 
filiorum  Ada  as- 
cendat  sursum : 
d-  si  spiritus  iu 
mentorum  desce- 
dat  deorsum  ? 


VENETA. 

21.  Quis  co- 
gnoscit  spiriti'i 
filiorum  homi- 
uu  nu  ille  asce- 
dat  sursum,  & 
spiritu  iume  to- 
rn num  ille  de- 
sceudat  deorsii 
in  terrara  ? 


SHIKW.         VARIETAS  EX  HEBRiEO. 

21.  Quisscit,  H  21.  Hier.  G.  P.  T.Quis 
an  ille  spiritus  sciens.  Camp,  quotusquis- 
filioruhominis  que  interim  nouit.  T.  G. 
ascendit  sur-  an  spiritus.  Camp.  An 
sum  ?  spiritus  hominis  aniraa  ascensura 
imnentianille  sit  sursum.  G.  An  spi- 
descedit  deor-  ritus  filioi'um  hominum 
sum  in  ter-  sit  is  qui  ascendat  sursum. 
ram  ?  R.  Spiritus  filiorum  homi- 

num ascendens  ipse  sur- 
sum Hieron.  T.  Spiritus 
pecotis.  P.  R.  Spiritus 
iumenti.  G.  S.  An  spiri- 
tus animalis.  Camp.  An 
anima  reliquorum  ani- 
mantiura.  Cor.  Spiritus 
bestise.  G.  S.  sit  is  qui 
descendit  subtus  terram. 
R.  descendens  ipse  sub 
terram.  T.  deorsum  in 
terram.  Camp,  cum  cor- 
poribiis  interitura  sit. 


CATENA  GR^CORUM. 

21.  Et  quid  abundauit  homo  a 
peccatore,  &c.  Quid  igitur  inter  hos 
discriminis  este  deprehendi  quidve 
prsestantius  inueni  ?  Nihil  (inquit) 
cum  vnhiersa  sint  vanitas,  prgetar 
rationalem,  spiritalemque  laetitiam, 
quae  ex  honestis  hominum,  virtu- 
tisque  operibus  apta  nata  est  com- 


parari.  Nam  qui  ab  hac  Isetitia 
semel  exciderit,  ad  illam  rursus 
huius  tantum  praesentis  vitae  admi- 
niculis,  nullo  se  mode  restituet, 
qnantumuis  ea  probet,  appetatqae, 
qu  3  ad  illius  recuperationem  apprime 
faciunt. 


Pineda's  gigantic  commentary  has  no  equal,  and  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  historico-critical  expositor. 

1621.  —  Within  twelve  months  of  the  appearance  of  Pineda's 
work,  John  Ferdinand,  another  Roman  Catholic,  also  published 
an  immense  folio  of  five  hundred  and  seventy  pages  upon 
Coheleth,'  which  is  a  little  more  critical  than  those  of  his  Catho- 
lic predecessors,  Lorinus  and  Pij;ieda.     Like  several  Protestant 
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Magistro  Vilillensi.     Eomie,  1621, 
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SEPTUAG. 

21.  Et  quis 
louit  spiritus 
llioiu  homi- 
lis,  si  ascedat 
pse  sursii?  & 
;pirit.  pecoris 
ii  descendat 
pse  deorsum 
n  terram  ? 


SYRIAC. 
21.  Et 
quis  cogno- 
scit  spiritum 
filiorum  Jio- 
minum  as- 
cendere  sur- 
sum,  £  spiri- 
tum iumeto- 
rum  descen- 
dat deorsum 
in  terram  ? 


ARAB. 

21.  Et 
quis  cogiio- 
uerit  omnc 
spiritii  filij 
hominis,an- 
ima  eius  as- 
cendet  sur- 
sura,  &  si 
spiritus  ani- 
malis  ani- 
mus descen- 
derit  ad  pro- 
fundum  ter- 
rsB? 


BRYLIN. 
21.      Et 

quis  nouit 
spiritum  fi- 
liorum ho- 
minis  si  as- 
cendit  ipse 
sursum  ?  S 
spirittim  bes- 
tice  si  descen- 
dit  ipse  deor- 
sum in  ter- 
ram ? 


VARIETAS     EX 
ALnS  INTERP. 

21.  Hier.  quis 
scit  Thaum.  incer- 
tum.  Compl.  quis 
nouit  spiritu, 

Thaum.  incertum 
de  animabus  bu- 
rn anis.  Compl.  si 
ascendit.  Thaum. 
in  altum  subuola- 
turae.  Compl.  & 
spiritum  bestise. 
Olymp.  spiritus  iu- 
menti.  Compl.  si 
descendit  ipse. 

Thaum.  an  deorsum 
sint  defluxura. 


CHALD.  COMPLUT.  ZAM. 

Et  quis  est  sapiens,  qui  sciat,  si 
spiritus  omnis  filiorum  bominis,  as- 
cendat  supra  firmamentum,  &  spiri- 
tus omnis  iumenli  descendat  sub 
terram. 


CHALD.  PETR.  COSTI. 
21,  Quis  quaso  tantum  sapientia 
exeellit,  vt  ei  exploratum  esse  possit 
num  animi  hominum  in  ccelum  peruo- 
lent,  spiritus  vero  hrutorum  animan- 
tium  desixus  humi  iaceat. 


commentators,  Ferdinand  regards  this  book  as  a  treatise  upon 
the  highest  good^  lohich^  according  to  him,  consists  in  despising 
every  earthly  good,  and  in  adhering  to  the  service  of  God. 
Solomon,  heing  raised  above  men^  and  enlightened  with  the  Divine 
light,  condemns  all  earthly  things.,  all  the  desires  of  men.,  and  all 
the  opinions  of  the  philosophers.,  who  make  human  happiness  to 
consist  in  created  good  and  perishing  things^  and  not  in  those 
things  which  make  us  truly  happy} 


'  Supra  hominem  elevatus,  divinoque  illustratus  lumine  damnat  cuncta  terrena 
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The  specimens  we  have  given  from  the  commentaries  of 
Lorinus  and  Pineda  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  Ferdinand's  mode  of 
interpretation. 

1621.  —  Whilst  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Reformation  on  the 
Continent  were  issuing  expositions  upon  this  hook  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Roman  Catholics,  in  emulation,  were  plying  us  with 
their  bulky  folios  on  the  other,  no  commentary  on  Coheleth, 
%oritten  in  English^  was  published  till  1621,  when  the  small 
quarto  of  Thomas  Granger  made  its  appearance.'  Granger,  too, 
regards  Coheleth  as  a  treatise  u])on  the  highest  good.  It  is 
Solomon's  Ethics,  his  tract  de  summo  bono,  of  the  chief  and 
complete  felicity^  and  the  world^s  vanity^  and  therefore  the  very 
rooty  seed,  or  keriiel  of  all  happy  knowledge,  both  of  good  and  evil, 
in  all  things,  natural,  political,  ecclesiastical 

Tlie  main  purpose  of  Solomon  in  this  book  is  to  shew  wherein  the  blessed 
estate  and  happy  condition  of  man  in  this  vale  of  misery  consisteth.  Which, 
seeing  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  world,  I  mean  out  of  the  Church, 
the  wise  men  of  the  world  are  of  so  different,  yea  contrary  opinions  among 
themselves,  and  all  aberr  from  the  truth,  because,  being  in  darkness, 
they  neither  know  God  iior  themselves,  neither  what  is  good  nor  what  is 
ill  for  man  in  this  vain  life.  Again,  they  lay  down  this  for  a  ground  or 
principle,  that  there  is  a  summum  bonum,  or  felicity,  by  the  wisdom  and 
endeavour  of  man  to  be  found  in  the  things  of  the  world ;  but,  this  ground 

hominum  desideria,  et  omnes  opiniones  Philosophorum,  qui  in  bono  creato,  et  in 
his  rebus  perituris  constituunt  fajlicitatem  hominis,  pro  re  qufe  nos  beatificat. 
P.  7. 

1  J.  Serranus'  "  godly  and  learned  commentary  upon  Ecclesiastes,"  which 
appeared,  1585,  is  a  translation  from  the  Latin ;  Cartwright's  Homilies  are  in 
Latin,  and  were  not  published  till  1048  ;  Henry  Lock's  is  a  poetical  paraphrase  ; 
and  H.  Brougbton's  is  simply  a  translation  of  Coheleth,  with  a  general  introduc- 
tion, but  without  a  commentary.  As  to  Mr.  Barbara's  quoting  Pilkington  (see 
the  Bible  Kevised,  part  i.,  p.  viii.  Intr.)  as  one  of  those  commentators  on 
Ecclesiastes  who  deserve  special  mention,  we  can  only  say,  that  if  he  had  perused 
the  biographical  notice  prefixed  to  the  Parker  Society's  edition  of  this  prelate's 
works,  he  would  never  have  fallen  into  this  error.  The  author  of  this  biogra- 
phical notice  (the  Rev.  James  Scholefield)  shews,  beyond  a  doubt  (p.  ii.),  that 
Pilkington's  lectures  on  Ecclesiastes  were  never  published. 

2  A  familiar  exposition  or  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,  wherein  the  world's 
vanity  and  the  true  felicity  are  plainly  deciphered,  by  Thomas  Granger,  London, 
1621.     See  the  beginning  of  the  third  Dedicatory  Epistle. 
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being  false,  all  their  buildings  must  needs  fall  down  to  the  ground.  But 
Solomon  here,  by  the  special  instruction  and  direction  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
layeth  down  such  a  felicity  as  the  world  by  their  wisdom  could  not  compre- 
hend. The  brief  sum  whereof  is  this,  Fear  Ood  and  keep  his  covunaiuhnents ; 
or,  in  a  word,  faithful  obedience  is  the  chief  good.  This  is  the  theme,  or 
question,  as  appears  by  the  conclusion  of  all,  chapter  xii.  13.  Now  the 
argument  of  confirmation  is  thus  framed  :  — 

Proi'.  —  Either  is  the  fear  of  Ood  and  obedience  to  His         Principal 
laics  the  chief  good,  or  else  it  is'to  be  found  in  J     o  ==    • 

and  by  the  things  of  this  world,  ichich  we  call 
the  goods  of  the  body,  the  goods  of  the  mind,  the 
goods  of  fortune,  or  outward  goods. 

AssuM. — Bitt  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  and  by  these  things. 

CoNCL. —  Therefore  is  the  fear  of  Ood,  and  obedience  to  His 
laws,  the  chief  good. 

The  proposition  is  evident,  the  assumption  is  to  be  proved. 

Pkop.  —  If  all  be  most  vain,  then  there  is  no  felicity  or  Prosyllogism, 
chief  good  to  be  found  in  the  things  of  the  confirming  the 
world.  principal. 

AssuM. — But  all  things  are  vanity,  most  vain. 

CoNCL. —  Therefore,  Sc.^ 

Granger  labours  to  establish  syllogisms,  prosyllogisms,  epi- 
syllogisms,  throughout  the  book. 

1627.  —  Though  the  enormous  Roman  Catholic  commentaries 
chiefly  consist  of  the  same  copious  extracts  from  the  Fathers 
and  the  mediaeval  writers,  we  should  be  sorry  to  miss  the  large 
folio  of  Cornelius  a  Lapide  on  Ecclesiastes.  Not  that  this 
Jesuit  contributed  much  towards  developing  the  true  design  of 
Coheleth,  for  he  simply  repeats  the  opinion  of  St.  Augustine  and 
St.  Jerome  upon  this  subject,  and  says  that  the  scope  of  the  book 
is  to  teach  us  true  un'sdom^  enabling  us  to  discern  vanity  from 
truth^i  and  to  see  that  all  the  things  lohich  present  themselves  upon 
this  earthy  alluring  and  enticing  us^  are  utterly  vain^  and  that 
those  things  in  heaven  are  really  true  and  solid,  so  that  by  learning 
this  lesson  we  may  rise  to  a  contempt  of  this  vain  toorld,  and  be 

'  Commentary,  pp.  2,  3. 
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possessed  loith  a  love  for  and  longing  after  heaven  and  Ood^  the 
true  and  the  solid. ^ 

Neither  has  Lapide  improved  upon  the  division  of  the  book  ; 
for,  like  De  Lyra  and  others,  he  divides  it  into  two  parts :  — 

Part  I.  (chap.  i.  1  -  vi.  12)  shews  that  all  earthly  things  which 
are  highly  esteemed  by  vain  man,  are  empty  and  vain,  and  that 
consequently  the  happiness  said  to  exist  in  them  is  vain. 

Part  II.  (chap.  vii.  1  -xii.  14)  explodes  this  vanity,  and  shews 
that  truth  and  true  happiness  are  centred  in  virtue,  and  in  the 
fear  and  service  of  God. 

Accordingly,  Ecclesiastes  refutes  those  who  consider  supreme 
happiness  to  consist  in  knowledge,  in  chap.  i.  5  reproves  those 
who,  like  the  Epicureans,  place  it  in  pleasure,  in  chaps,  ii.  and 
iii,  ;  those  who  place  it  in  honour,  in  chap.  iv. ;  and  those  who 
consider  it  to  consist  in  riches,  in  chaps,  v.  and  vi. ;  the  former 
part  of  these  chapters  being  occupied  with  refuting  the  opinions 
of  others,  and  the  latter  part,  with  establishing  his  own.  He 
then  speaks  in  chap.  vii.  of  three  kinds  of  good,  of  the  sow?,  hody^ 
and.  fortune,  and  the  opposite  evils;  then,  shewing  the  use  of 
all  things,  &c.,  that  all  our  affairs  are  controlled  by  Divine 
Providence.  And  recommends,  in  chap.  viii.  to  the  end  of  the 
book,  that  we  should  lead  a  godly  life,  shewing  how  we  shall  at 
last  be  united  with  God,  and  enjoy  eternal  happiness.^ 

'  Finis  et  scopus  hujus  libri  est,  docere  veram  sapientiam ;  scilicet  qua  secer- 
namus  vanitatem  a  veritate ;  nimirum  ut  cognoscamus  vana  esse  omnia  qufe  in 
terris  se  ostentant,  alliciunt  et  abblandiuntur ;  vera  vero  et  solida  esse,  quaj  in 
coelis  sunt,  ut  ex  hac  dispari  cognitione  assurgamus  ad  mundi,  utpote  vani,  con- 
teiflptum,  ac  ad  coeli  Deique,  utpote  veri  solidique  amorem  et  desiderium. — R.  P. 
Cornelii  a  Lapide,  e  Societate  Jesu,  Commentarius  in  Ecclesiasten.  Antverpise, 
1694,  p.  4. 

2  Verum  dico  duas  primarias  Ecclesiastis  esse  partes.  Prior  est  a  c.  i.  usque 
ad  cap.  vii.  qua  ostendit  omnes  res  mundi  sublunares,  quas  homines  vani  magnas 
aestimant,  inanes  esse  et  vanos,  ac  proinde  vanara  esse  felicitatem  qua;  in  ijs 
coUocatur.  Posterior  k  c.  vii.  porrigitur  usque  ad  finem,  qua  depulsa  vanitate, 
demonstrat  veritatem  veramque  felicitatem  sitam  esse  in  virtute,  ac  Dei  timore 
et  cultu.  Igitur  primo  statim  capite  eos  refellit,  qui  scientia  summum  bonum 
metiebantur,  secundo  item  ac  tertio  capitibus  eos  redarguit,  qui  in  voluptate 
finem  bonorum,  ut  Epicurei  collocarunt ;  quarto  capite  eos,  qui  in  honoribus ; 
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But  the  chief  utility  of  this  book  is  its  lengthy  quotations  from 
the  Fathers  and  schoolmen.  It  must  also  be  added  that  Lapides' 
commentary  is  more  critical  than  those  of  his  fellow-Jesuit 
expositors,  Lorinus,  Pineda,  and  Ferdinand. 

1628.  —  The  highly  gifted  William  Pemble,  who  died  in  his 
thirty-second  year  (April  14,  1623),  while  on  a  visit  to  his 
tutor,  Richard  Capel,  minister  of  Eastington,  in  Gloucestershire, 
wrote  an  analytical  exposition  of  Ecclesiastes,  which  was 
published  in  1628,  and  is  embodied  in  the  several  folio  editions 
of  his  entire  works.'  Capel,  who  published  the  commentary  of 
his  pupil,  prefixed  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  it,  giving  therein  his 
own  opinion  of  the  design  of  the  book,  which  entirely  agrees 
with  that  of  Pemble. 

"  As  we  in  our  sickness,"  says  the  teacher,  "  complain  of 
what  occasioned  our  sickness,  rather  than  of  the  disease  itself; 
so  Solomon,  when  he  came  to  himself,  made  this  book,  wherein 
his  drift  is,  not  to  stand  so  much  upon  his  fall,  as  the  means  of 
his  fall  ;  I  mean  the  vanity  not  of  some  but  of  all  worldly 
matters,  which  were  the  means  and  occasion  that  first  drew  him 
from  the  Lord ;  such  sweet  things  did  deaden  his  taste,  and 
made  him  that  he  could  not  relish  the  things  of  heaven." 

This  is  rather  an  ingenious  attempt  to  account  for  the  remark- 
able fact,  that  there  is  not  a  single  recantation  in  the  book,  which 
is  described  as  Solomon's  Recantation. 

"Coheleth,"  says  the  pupil,  "a  preacher,  or  reconciled  peni- 
tent, or  both,  this  being  his  penitential  sermon,  or  writing 
delivered  to   the   church  or   assembly   of  the   faithful   Jews," 

quinto  et  sexto  eos  confutat,  qui  in  divitiis  et  opibus  felicitatem  posuere.  Prior 
itaque  htec  capitum  sex  portio  in  refellendis  alienis  occupatur;  altera  veto 
totidem  capitum  pars  in  coufirmanda  sua  sententia  versatur.  Igitur  c.  vii.  de 
tribus  bonorum  generibus  disserit:  Animi,  inquam,  corporis  et  fortuna;,  deque 
contrariis  malis.  Quis  borum  omnium  sit  usus,  utque  res  omnes  nostra;  adivina 
pendeant  providentia,  luculenter  ostendit,  Hinc  ad  fineni  usque  libri  de  vita  piu 
ac  just^  transigcnda,  quo  tandem  Deo  ccnjungamur,  et  felicitate  perfruamur 
rtiterna,  coneionatur,  p.  5. 

1  Solomon's  Recantation  and  Repentance,  or  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  briefly 
and  fully  explained.    Works,  p.  27;},  &c. 
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institutes  an  inquiry  "  wherein  mmi's  cMefest  good  and  blessedness 
consisteih.''''  He  proceeds  in  the  first  part  (i.  1-vi.  12)  "nega- 
tively, disabling  the  virtue  of  such  things  as  might  seem  to  make 
us  hap'py ;  and  declares,  in  the  second  part,  (vii.  1-xii.  14) 
affirmatively  and  positively,  \oherein  man's  blessedness 
stands^  and  whereby  it  is  obtained.      This  he  doth  — 

"  1.  Particularly,  in  the  several  degrees  and  means  of  true 
happiness,  so  far  as  in  this  life  we  may  attain  unto  it,  in  chaps, 
vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  and  part  of  chap.  xii. 

"  2.  Summarily,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  whole  discourse, 
chapter  xii.  8." 

As  this  is  the  first  entirely  analytical  commentary,  and  as 
it  shews  how  the  Scriptures  were  reduced  to  the  logic  and 
mathematical  precision  of  the  time,  we  give  a  specimen  of 
Pemble's  Analysis  of  chap.  i.  1-7. 

Inscription,  verse  1,  describing  the  author  of  the  book  — 

1.  By  the  person  he  now  takes  on  him,  Goheleth,  a  Preacher,  or  recon- 
ciled penitent,  or  both,  this  being  his  penitential  sermon,  or  writing, 
delivered  to  the  Church  or  assembly  of  the  faithful  Jews. 

2.  By  his  parentage,  son  of  David. 

3.  By  his  dignity  and  office,  a  king,  amplified  by  the  place,  in 
Jerusalem. 

Doctrine,  enquiring  wherein  man's  chiefest  good  and  blessedness  con- 
sisteth,  wherein  he  proceedeth  — 

1.  Negatively,  disabling  the  virtue  of  such  things  as  might  seem  to 
make  us  happy,  which  is  done  — 

1.  Generally,  in  one  main  proposition.  That  there  is  nothing  within 
the  compass  and  power  of  created  nature  that  can  make  a  man  happy. 
This  negative  proposition  is  — 

1.  Delivered  (verse  2),  concluding  all  under  vanity,  and  that  most 
vain  vanity,  weakness,  inconstancy,  fruitlessness,  &c.,  and  that 
repeated,  to  make  it  seem  the  more  vain. 

2.  Confirmed  b}'  four  general  reasons. 

2.  Affirmatively.     See  chap.  vii. 

Verse  3.  1.  From  the  fruitlessness  of  all  l)uman  actions,  endea- 
vours, counsels,  and  projects,  wherein  he  busieth  himself  under 
the  sun,  i.e.,  in  matters  of  this  world,  whose  uttermost  extent  is 
confined  within  the  possibilities  of  the  creature,  and  the  circuit  of 
this  life.  All  the  happiness  that  man  may  propose  or  procure  to 
himself  by  those  means,  if  it  be  resolved  into  its  sinful  issue  and 
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conclusion,  ends  in  nothing,  and  leaves  unto  a  man  no  profit, 
•t^•^n\  i.e.,  residue,  and  remaining  fruit  to  abide  with  hitn ;  when  all 
that  account  is  subducted,  there  resteth  nothing  but  ciphers. 

2.  From  the  mutahility  and  changeable  condition  of  man  him- 
self. Eternity  is  an  inseparable  accident  of  perfect  felicity;  nor 
can  those  things  make  us  truly  happy,  which  cannot  establish  us 
in  the  perpetual  enjoyment  of  our  bliss.  And  thus  are  the  things 
of  our  world,  whose  greatest  strength  cannot  alter  the  frail  and 
perishing  estate  of  man.  But  (verse  4)  generation  cometh,  and 
generation  passeth  away,  both  fathers  and  children,  all  are  at  last 
thrust  out  of  possession  of  the  earth's  felicity.  In  which  only  com- 
plement of  true  felicity,  man  is  so  far  from  being  happy  as  his  con- 
dition is  worse  than  that  of  other  creatures,  yea,  of  those  that  seem 
most  inconstant.     Instances  are  four  — 

1 .  The  enrtli  abiding  for  ever,  seeing  the  rise  and  fall  of  all 
ages,  the  stage  of  all  actions,  the  womb  that  giveth  and  receiveth 
all,  viler  than  the  worst  man  for  its  nature,  better  than  the  most 
happy  for  its  continuance  in  that  being  that  it  hath  (verse  4). 

2.  The  sun  (verse  5)  which,  as  a  champion,  rues  his  course 
from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other;  and  with  an  even  and 
unaltered  motion  observes  the  time  of  rising  and  setting;  so 
setting  in  the  evening,  as  it  ariseth  with  equal  glory  and  bright- 
ness in  the  morning  (not  so  in  man).     Sotes  occidere,  &c. 

3.  The  winds  (verse  6),  which  seem  most  unsteady  and  change- 
able in  their  motion,  yet  so  pass  over  the  quarters  and  coasts  of 
the  world,  as  they  observe  their  circuits,  rm'iD,  wherein  they 
run  their  compass  yearly,  monthly,  and  daily  (in  some  places) 
as  God  ordains,  who  brings  them  out  of  his  treasury. 

4.  The  waters,  a  shuttle  and  running  substance,  yet  more 
durable  and  lasting  than  man  and  his  felicity.  The  sea  still 
holding  the  same  quantity  since  the  creation  for  depth  and  wide- 
ness,  notwithstanding  the  infinite  access  of  all  rivers  emptying 
themselves  into  it;  and  as  the  sea  is  never  full,  so  are  riveis 
never  empty,  the  waters  still  running,  but  still  renewed  by 
supjily  from  the  clouds  and  their  fountains  (verse  7). 

1636. — This  opinion  is  also  espoused  by  Cocceius,  the  founder 
of  the  Theological  school  bearing  his  name.^  The  following  is 
his  analysis  of  the  book :  — 

A.  Thesis  (i.  2). 

B.  Demonstration.     Because  — 

I.  Labour  is  unprofitable  (3),  from  1.   The  nature  of  things  (4-7).      2. 

1  Cocceji  Opera,  Editio  Tertia,  Amstelodami,  vol.  ii.,  p.  520,  seq. 
T 
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Imperfection  of  things  (8-12).  3.  The  hinds  of  labour,  where  there  is, 
(1.)  Exaniiiiation  (13).  (2.)  Attestation  (14).  (3.)  Declaration  (15).  (4.) 
Demonstration,  a.  In  proof  of  wisdom  and  folly  (16).  A  §.  Absolute 
(18,  &c.)  B.  §.  Comparative  (chap.  ii.  12,  &c.)  6.  The  result  of  the  proof. 
A.§.  Hatred  of  life  (17).  B.  §.  Hatred  of  work  (18).  C.  §.  Despair  of 
work  (20).  4.  The  reasons,  1.  placed  (1.)  generically  ;  (2.)  specifically 
(iii.  2).  n.  Reference  to  the  thesis  (9).  III.  Illustrates  (1.)  The  govern- 
ment of  God  (11).  (2.)  Invocation  of  good  (12).  (3.)  Its  confirmation 
(13,  &c.)     Because  — 

II.  Labour  oppresses.     1.  The  injustice  and  violence  of  men  (chap.  iv.  1). 

2.  The  effect  of  these  on  (!)  Society,  a.  Emulation  (4).  b.  Envy  (5). 
(2.)  Individuals,  avarice  (6,  &c.)  3.  The  vanity  of  overmuch  help  (13,  &c.). 
Because  — 

III.  There  is  danger  in  well  doing,  in  1.  Approach  to  God's  house  (chap. 
V.  1).  2.  Prayer  (2).  3.  Vows  (4,  &c.).  4.  Recognition  of  the  Divine 
government  (8).     Because  — 

IV.  The  common  hope  of  good  is  vain.      1.  Honour.     2.  Money  (10). 

3.  Abundant  increase  (11).  4.  Satisfaction  (12).  5.  Treasures  (13,  &c.) 
6.  A  large  family  (chap.  vi.  3).     Because  — 

V.  The  fi'uit  of  labour  is  transient  (7,  8).     Because  — 

VI.  Eager  desire  is  vain  (9).  1.  To  wapo'v,  is  better.  2.  Men  remain 
within  their  own  rank  (10).     3.  Hope  and  gladness  heap  up  vanity  (11). 

4.  Uncertainty  of  human  good  (12).  (1.)  Overshadowed  good.  (2).  Un- 
known future.  (3.)  Good  not  subjected  to  sensible  test.  Hence,  better  is 
(a.)  Name  to  ointment  (chap.  vii.  1).  (ft.)  Day  of  death  to  day  of  birth, 
(c.)  Society  of  the  mourning  than  of  the  merry  (2).  {d.)  Sorrow  to 
laughter  (3).  {e)  The  end  than  the  beginning  (8).  (/.)  Patience  (9). 
(g.)  Wisdom  with  inheritance  (11).  (h)  Justice  and  wisdom,  with  the 
excess  of  each  (16,  &c.).  (i.)  Pleasure  than  wisdom,  wherein  1  §.  Thesis, 
extolling  wisdom  (chap.  viii.  1).  2  §.  Confirmation,  from  the  fruits  of 
wisdom.  (1.)  In  public  life  (3).  (2.)  Private  (5).  3§.  Antithesis 
(1.)  Defects  of  wisdom  in  (1.)  Public  life.  (2.)  Private  (9,  10,  &c.) 
(2).  Pleasures  of  good,  which  includes  in  it  — 

i.  Proposition  (15). 
ii.  Confirmation,  from  the  inconvenience  of  wisdom  (16). 

A.  Useless  labours  (17). 

B.  Utter  emptiness,  from  1.  Common  appointment  of  God  (chap.  ix.  1). 
2.  Common  uncertainty  (2).  3.  Common  lot  (3,  &c.).  4.  Obstructions  to 
wisdom  (13). 

{b.)  Impertinence  of  those  to  whom  it  is  necessary  (16).  (e.)  Their 
guilt  (18).  ((Z.)  Mixture  of  folly  in  the  wise  (chap.  x.  1).  (e.)  Unjust 
distribution  of  honour  (5,  &c.).  (/.)  ETravopflfucnj,  concerning  vain  and  baneful 
pleasure  (15).  (1.)  The  state  from  the  throat  (17).  (2.)  Constitution 
from  care  (18).  (1.)  In  an  example  of  evil  (19).  (2.)  Of  good  (20). 
(3.)   Evils  following. 
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a.  Envy  (20).     h.  Neglect  of  the  needy  (chap.  xi.  1).     c.  The  Pretext 
(4).     ((?.)  Advice  given  (6). 

(3.)  In  life  itself  (7).     (4.)   In  better  portions  of  life  (9,  &c.). 
C.  Epilogue,  in  which  the  author 

1.  Concludes  his  thesis  (chap.  xii.  8). 

2.  Delivers  its  use  (9). 

1.  n^oaoyn  (10). 

2.  Rei  colophon  (13). 

1637.  —  The  states  of  the  Netherlands,  where  our  persecuted 
Puritans  and  other  eminent  divines  found  an  hospitable 
asylum,  and  where  many  of  their  elaborate  works  were  first 
published,  now  obtained  a  vernacular  authorised  version,  with 
large  annotations,  by  the  advice  and  authority  of  the  States- 
General  given  to  the  Synod  of  Dort.  "  The  Dutch  Annota- 
tions," as  they  are  called,  were  so  highly  esteemed,  that  they 
were  translated  into  English  by  Theodor  Haak,  in  1657,^  and 
were  recommended  by  Parliament,  along  with  Diodati,  to  the 
authors  of  the  Assembly's  Annotations.  The  Dutch  Annotators 
agree,  with  "  many  of  the  learned,"  that  Solomon  wrote  this  hooh 
in  his  old  age^  after  that  he  had  for  many  years  together  turned 
away  from  the  right  ])ath  of  true  godliness,  hut  loas  now  again 
converted  unto  God.  Wherein  he,  hy  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost y 
before  the  ichole  congregation  of  God,  testifieth  his  earnest  sorrow 
and  repentance  for  the  former  part  of  his  life,  loathing  and 
abhorring  it,  as  being  vanity  of  vanities,  whereby  a  man  is  not 
able  to  attain  unto  temporal  rest,  and  satisfaction  or  contentment 
of  mind,  much  less  unto  the  highest  and  chiefest  good,  which  is 
everlasting  salvation.  In  like  manner  his  intent  and  purpose  is, 
by  his  own  example  and  pattern,  to  lead  all  men  to  virtue  and 
piety. 

To  this  end  and  purpose  he  doth  in  the  first  place  make  a  short  recital  of 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  and  wherein  he  had  chiefly  taken  his  delight 
and  recreation.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  he  relateth  also  that  he  heeded 
and  observed  the  practice  and  course,  about  which  many  men  did  most 

'  The  Dutch  Annotations  upon  the  whole  Bible,  translated  by  Theodor  Haak, 
2  vols,  fob,  1657. 
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busy  and  trouble  themselves  in  this  life,  being,  for  the  most  part,  vanities, 
yea  also  wicked  and  ungodly  devices,  he  testifying  that  the  All-wise  and 
Almighty  God  directeth  and  governeth  all  things  according'  to  His  will 
and  pleasure,  and  that  things  do  not  fall  out  in  the  world  by  fortune  or 
chance,  as  many  men  do  imagine.  Lastly,  Solomon  exhorteth  all  men  to 
fear  and  serve  God  uprightly,  and  to  practise  and  perform  all  good  works 
and  duties,  rejoicing  in  an  honest  and  godly  manner  in  the  things  which 
ihey  do  enjoy,  and  have  received  at  the  bountiful  hand  of  God,  especially 
while  they  are  yet  young,  strong,  and  of  perfect  memory  and  understanding, 
having  at  all  times  the  severe  and  righteous  judgment  of  God  before  their 
eyes.i 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  Dutch  divines,  like  the  earlj 
Reformers,  recognise  that  this  book  recommends  a  grateful  enjoy- 
•ment  of  the  good  creatures  of  God. 

1639.  —  Determined  that  the  Roman  Catholics  should  no 
longer  have  the  monopoly  of  the  large  folio  commentaries, 
MichaelJermin,  "Doctor  in  Divinity,  and  Rector  of  St.  Martin's, 
Ludgate,"  now  produced  a  folio  upon  Ecclesiastes.^  The  mode 
of  commenting  on  the  text  which  our  Protestant  divine  adopted 
is  similar  to  that  pursued  by  the  Catholics,  whom  he  evidently 
imitates ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  copy  is  infinitely 
inferior  to  the  original,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  speci- 
men. With  many  of  his  predecessors,  Jermin  thinks  that  the 
scoiJe  of  the  Royal  Philosojjher^  the  Ecclesiastical  King  of  Israel^ 
in  this  hooh^  is  to  shew  where  the  greatest  good  of  man  is^  hy 
shewing  it  not  to  he  in  the  things  of  this  world ;  he  declareth  what 
it  is^  hy  declaring  what  we  must  5e,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lcn'd^  and  in 
keeping  his  commandments. 

A  specimen  of  his  commentary  — 

Chap.  vi.  4.  For  he  cometh  in  with  vanity,  d-e.  —  Saint  Bernard,  speaking 
unto  man,  saith,  Cogita  wide  veneris,  et  erubesce,  ubi  sis  et  ingemisce,  quo 
vadis  et  contremisce,  Think  from  whence  thou  earnest,  and  be  ashamed, 
where  thou  art,  and  sigh  for  sorrow,  whither  thou  goest,  and  tremble  with 

1  Vol.  i.,  not  paged. 

2  A  Commentary  upon  the  whole  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  or  the  Preacher,  by 
Michael  Jermin,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  and  Rector  of  St  Martin's,  Ludgate,  London. 
1639. 
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anguish  (Ser.  de.  Primord.  Med.  et  Noviss.)  Saint  Austin,  also,  speaking 
unto  man,  sailli,  IntelVigas  ergo  in  quantum  sit  ingressus  tuus  Jlebilis,  pro- 
gressus  tuus  dehilis,  et  egressus  tuus  horribilis.  Understand,  therefore,  how 
lamentable  thy  coming  is,  how  feeble  thy  going  on  is,  how  terrible  thy 
going  out  is  (1.  cui  tit.  Speculum  Peccato).  It  is  the  like  manner  of 
expressing  himself,  and  of  setting  out  man's  misery  and  condition,  which 
here  the  Preacher  useth.  He  cometh  in  tvith  vanity,  with  the  vanity  of 
original  corruption,  and  departeth  in  darkness,  in  the  darkness  of  his  actual 
transgressions.  For  these  are  darkness,  indeed,  by  which  the  light  of  God's 
favour  is  darkened  and  kept  from  us,  the  light  of  knowledge  is  darkened 
and  shut  up  in  us,  by  which  the  darkness  of  eternal  misery  is  brought  upon 
us.  Saint  Austin  noteth  (Ps.  viii.),  Non  dicit  Detis,  Jiant  tenebrce,  et  factce 
sunt,  et  tamen  tenebras  ordinavit,  et  divisit  a  luce  tenebras,  God  did  not  say, 
Let  there  be  darkness,  and  there  was  darkness ;  but  yet  God  ordered  the 
darkness,  and  divided  the  darkness  from  the  light :  it  is  so  with  the  trans- 
gressions of  men;  God  never  said.  Let  them  be;  but,  having  their  being 
from  man,  he  ordereth  them,  and  by  his  justice  divideth  them  from  the 
light  of  happiness.  But  here  is  nothing  said  of  the  covetous  wretch's  life  ; 
his  vain  coming  in,  his  dark  going  out  mentioned;  we  read  nothing  of 
his  wretched  life,  as  if  that  were  not  worthy  to  be  remembered.  And 
indeed  it  follows.  His  name  shall  be  covered  tvith  darkness ;  whereby  is  not 
meant  only  that  his  name  shall  be  forgotten,  for  then  it  had  been  enough 
to  have  said,  his  name  shall  be  covered.  But,  seeing  it  is  added  that  his 
name  shall  be  covered  with  darkness,  it  is  meant  that  the  foulness  and 
blackness  of  his  actions  shall  make  his  name  to  be  as  a  thing  abhorred  to 
be  thought  upon.  And  surely  when  vanity  lets  him  in,  and  darkness  shuts 
him  out,  what  could  it  be  but  wretchedness  that  kept  him  company  in  the 
meanwhile  ?  But  it  seemeth  to  me  that  the  original  here  may  not  amiss  be 
translated,  he  cometh  into  vanity,  and  goeth  into  darkness.  First,  he  cometh 
into  vanity  :  Saint  Ambrose,  shewing  the  vanity  of  man's  life,  and  that  it 
is  but  a  shadow,  telleth  us  (Ps.  cxviii.),  that  when  the  Son  of  God  was  born 
of  the  Virgin,  it  is  said  that  the  power  of  the  highest  overshadowed  her ; 
Quia  in  umbram  descendit,  ab  umbra  incipiens  operari  salutem  hominis,  et 
consummaturus  claritate  solis  ceterni,  Because  he  descended  into  a  shadow, 
from  a  shadow  beginning  to  work  the  salvation  of  man,  which  he  will  finish 
in  the  brightness  of  the  Eternal  Sun.  And  the  same  Father,  considering 
the  words  of  David,  I  ivill  live  and  keep  thy  words,  thereupon  noteth  (ibid.), 
Vivam  ait,  quasi  nondum  vivens ;  hie  enim  in  wnbra  vivimus.  Ergo  vita  ista 
in  corpore,  umbra  est  vitcs,  et  imago,  non  Veritas,  He  saith,  I  will  live,  as  not 
living  yet,  for  here  we  live  in  a  shadow.  This  life  therefore  in  the  body  is 
a  shadow  and  au  image  of  life,  not  the  truth  of  it.  Secondly,  He  goeth  into 
darkness ;  sed  forte  tales  esse  putet  homo,  quales  patiuntur  in  carceribus  inclusi. 
Utinam  tales  essent,  tamen  in  tabilus  nemo  vult  esse.  In  his  autem  carcerum 
tenebris  possint  includi  et  innocentes.  In  talibus  enim  tenebris  sunt  inclusi 
martyres.  But  perhaps  some  one  may  think  this  darkness  to  be  such  as  they 
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suffer  who  are  shut  up  in  prison.  I  wish  that  it  were  such ;  but  yet  in  this 
darkness  no  one  would  willingly  be.  But,  in  the  darkness  of  prisons, 
innocents  may  be  shut  up,  for  in  such  darkness  martyrs  have  been  impri- 
soned, as  Saint  Austin  speaketh  (Homil.  40).  This,  therefore,  is  another 
darkness,  this  is  that  outer  darkness  of  which  the  Scripture  speaketh,  and 
into  which  he  is  cast.  Qui  extra  Deum  penitus  est,  quoniam  dum  tempus  est 
corrigi  noluerit,  Who  is  without  God  wholly,  because,  when  there  was  time, 
he  would  not  be  corrected,  as  St.  Austin  speaketh,  (Ps.  v.)  So  doth  St. 
Ambrose  also  expound  the  outer  darkness,  saying,  Qidcunque  extra  sunt 
promissa  ccelestium  mandatorum,  in  tenebris  exterioribus  sunt;  quia  mandata 
Dei  lumen  sunt.  Et  quicunque  sine  Christo  est,  in  tenebris  est,  quia  lumen  in 
tenebris  est  Christus,  Whosoever  are  without  the  promises  of  the  heavenly 
commandments,  they  are  in  outer  darkness,  because  the  commandments 
of  God  are  light.  Whosoever  is  without  Christ,  he  is  darkness,  because 
Christ  is  a  light  in  darkness.  And  of  this  outer  darkness  St.  Austin  saitii, 
Penitus  autem  esse  extra  Deum,  quid  est  nisi  esse  in  sumina  cceoitate  ?  But  to 
be  wholly  without  God,  what  is  it  but  to  be  in  extreme  darkness  ?  Into  this 
darkness,  therefore,  it  is  that  the  soul  of  a  covetous  wretch  goeth,  when  the 
life  into  which  he  came  is  vanished  away.  And  when  his  soul  thus  lieth  in 
the  darkness  of  horror,  when  his  body  lieth  in  the  darkness  of  the  grave, 
then  is  his  name  also  covered,  either  with  the  darkness  of  silence,  abhorring 
to  mention  it,  or,  if  it  be  mentioned,  with  the  darkness  of  reproaches  that 
are  cast  upon  it. 

1643.  —  It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  oriental 
celebrities  and  Biblical  scholars  who  lived  in  England  at  the 
period,  the  first  commentary  upon  the  entire  Bible  in  English 
is  a  translation  from  the  Italian  of  Diodati,  the  history  of  which 
is  as  follows.  John  Diodati  or  Deodati,  who  was  born  at 
Geneva  (not  at  Lucca),  on  June  6,  1575,  where  he  also  died 
on  October  3,  1649,^  published  the  first  edition  of  his  Italian 
version  of  the  Bible  at  Geneva,  1603,  fol.,  issued  a  second 
edition  with  notes  in  1607,  4to,  and  a  third  improved  edition 
in  1641,  fol.  He  also  began  publishing  a  French  translation 
of  the  Bible,  with  many  additional  notes,  in   1644,  which   he 

1  Orme's  remark,  that  Diodati  was  "  born  1570,  died  1638 "  (Bibliotheca 
Biblica,  p,  150),  is  a  most  unaccountable  blunder.  Even  the  English  translator 
of  Diodati,  K.  G.,  as  he  signs  himself,  is  inaccurate  in  the  biographical  and 
bibliographical  remarks  which  he  makes  in  his  address  to  the  reader,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  excellent  article  on  Diodati  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyclop., 
sect.  v. 
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finished  in  1646.  The  annotations  of  the  second  edition  were 
publislied  by  R.  G.  in  1643,  and  thus  supplied  the  English 
reading  public  with  a  commentary  on  the  whole  Bible.  R.  G. 
also  published  a  second  edition  in  1648,  inserting  additional 
notes,  which  Diodati  made  in  his  French  Bible,  and  a  third 
edition  in  1651.  Diodati's  annotations  were  so  highly  esteemed 
that  they  were  recommended,  along  with  the  Dutch  annotations, 
to  the  author  of  the  Assembly's  annotations.  But,  whatever 
may  be  the  merits  of  these  notes  on  other  portions  of  Scripture, 
they  throw  no  additional  light  upon  Coheleth,  since  Diodati 
simply  repeats  what  many  of  his  predecessors  have  said,  viz., 
Solomon,  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  after  he  had  seen  so 
many  trials,  and  committed  so  many  errors,  makes  here  a  solemn 
kind  of  speech  for  a  public  confession,  and  the  instruction  of  the 
Church  upon  two  very  weighty  and  necessary  points.  The  first  is, 
how  a  faithful  man  ought  and  may  wisely  govern  his  life  in  this 
world,  to  live  happily  therein.  The  other,  how  he  should  direct  it 
towards  the  sovereign  end  of  eternal  happiness.  ^ 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  analysis :  — 


Solomon's 
design  in 
this  book 
(excellent 


^I.  For  its  2^rineipal  author,  one  Shepherd,  chap.  xii.  11. 
2.  For  its  instru-  ( 1.   Wisdom. 


mental  author,)  2.  Assiduity 
Solomon,  com- 1      in  teaching 
mended  for  his  \     words  of 


^1.  Truth,  chap.  xii.  10. 
Delight. 

1.  Quicken     as 

U.  Poiverio\         3oads. 

Fasten  as  nails, 
chap.  xii.  11) 

doth  shew  wherein  the  siimmum  bonum  or  true  happiness  of  man  doth 
consist;  a  thing  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  heathen  philosophers,  but 
never  found  out  by  them,  they  in  this  argument  being  as  men  destitute 
of  light,  and  wandering  in  darkness.  This  hapjnness  doth  Solomon  the 
Preacher  define  — 

Negatively,  in  the  six  first  chapters,  shewing  wherein  it  doth 
not  consist,  therein  confuting  the  vain  opinions  and  con- 
jectures of  the  philosophers. 

Affirmatively,  in  the  six  last  chapters,  shewing  wherein  this 
happiness  doth  consist,  therein  rectifying  the  judgment  of 
all  that  seek  after  it. 
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1644.  —  As  a  literary  curiosity  must  be  mentioned,  Quarles' 
poetical  paraphrase  of  Ecclesiastes,  published  by  his  widow  in 
1644.^  The  title  of  the  book,  viz.,  8olomon''s  Recantation^  shews 
that  Quarles  follows  the  opinion  that  this  is  a  penitential  dirge. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  this  curious  paraphrase,  which 
consists  of  twelve  sections,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
chapters,  each  section  being  followed  by  a  soliloquy  of  similar 
length. 

Chap.  i.  l-ll:  — 

1.  Thus  says  the  best  of  preachers  and  of  kings, 
Thus  Solomon,  the  son  of  David  sings, 

2.  The  greatest  happiness  that  earth  can  prize 
Is  all  most  vain,  and  vainest  vanities. 

3.  What  profit  can   accrue  to  man  ?    what  gains 
Can  crown  his  actions,  or  reward  his  pains  ? 
Beneath  the  orb  of  heaven's  surrounding  sun. 
What,  worth  his  labour,  hath  his  labour  done  ? 

4.  One  generation  gives  another  way. 

But  earth  abides  in  one  perpetual  stay  ; 

5.  The  prince  of  light  puts  on  his  morning  crown, 
And  in  the  evening  lays  his  glory  down. 
Where,  leaving  earth  to  take  a  short  repose. 
He  soon  returns,  and  rises  where  he  rose. 

6.  The  troubled  air  provokes  the  southern  states. 
And  then  it  blusters  at  the  Borean  gates  ; 

It  whirls  about  in  his  uncertain  sphere, 
And  rides  his  vinknown  circuit  everywhere. 

7.  All  rivers  to  the  seas  their  tribute  yield. 
And  yet  th'  hydropic  seas  are  never  filled. 
Their  sliding  streams  pui'sue  their  passage  home, 
And  drive  their  hasty  tides  from  whence  they  come. 

8.  The  world  is  all  composed  of  change,  nor  can 
Her  vanity  be  charactered  by  man  ; 

The  eye 's  not  satisfied,  and  what  we  hear 
Fills  not  the  concave  of  th'  insatiate  ear  : 

9.  The  thing  that  heretofore  hath  been,  we  see 
Is  but  the  same  that  is,  and  is  to  be  : 
And  what  is  done,  is  what  is  to  be  done  ; 
There  's  nothing  that  is  new  beneath  the  sun. 

10.     What  novelty  can  earth  proclaim,  and  say 
It  had  no  precedent  before  this  day  ? 

'  Solomon's  Recantation,  <fec.,  by  John  Quarles,  London,  1644. 
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No,  no;  there's  nothing  modern  times  can  own, 
The  which  precedent  ages  have  not  known  ; 
11.     The  deeds  of  former  days  expire  their  date 
In  our  collapsed  memories,  and  what 
Time's  early  sunshine  hath  not  ripened  yet, 
Succeeding  generations  shall  forget. 

1644.  —  The  appearance  of  Grotius'  Commentary  on  the  Old 
Testament  in  1644,  a  year  before  his  death,  gave  a  new  tone  to 
the  interpretation  of  tlie  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  general,  and  to 
that  of  Coheleth  in  particular,  through  the  profound  scholarship 
and  great  liberality  displayed  therein.  This  acute  critic  takes 
Coheleth  to  mean  collector^  compiler^  and  regards  the  book  as  * 
a  collection  of  different  opinions  concerning  happiness^  as  pro- 
pounded hy  those  who  were  reputed  sages  hy  their  own  people^  just 
as  the  hooh  of  Job  discusses  the  different  opinions  respecting  the 
Divine  government  of  human  affairs.  We  are  therefore  not  to 
wonder  if  we  find  things  in  it  which  we  cannot  approve,  since 
all  the  diiFerent  opinions  are  necessarily  mixed  up  icith  his  argu- 
mentj  Just  as  Aristotle  does^  before  giving  his  final  opinion  /  but 
the  beginning  and  end  sufficiently  shew  the  drift  of  tlie  boolc^for 
which^  as  the  Hebrews  say^  it  deserves  a  place  in  the  canon. 

The  main  service,  however,  which  Grotius  has  rendered  with 
regard  to  this  book,  is  his  shrewd  discovery  that  Solomon  is  not 
its  author,  which  no  commentator  had  made  since  the  days  of 

'  Melius  fort^  vertetur  cv\a.Qfoi3-'ri)q  (coacervator),  quomodo  verbum  bnp  per 
o-t/vaflpoi^Eiv  verti  solet,  ut  intelligamns  redactas  in  hunc  librum  varias  hominum, 
qui  sapientes  apud  sues  quisque  habebantur,  opiniones  Teipt  TiJf  stJaijUov/a?  {de 
beatitudine) ,  plan6  sicut  liber  Jobi  omnes  ferme  qure  fuerunt  aut  esse  possunt  de 
divina  rerum  bumauarum  gubernatione,  aut  contra  earn,  sententias  complec- 
titur.  Quare  mirari  non  debemus,  si  qunedam  hie  legimus  non  probanda ;  omnes 
enim  sententias  cum  suis  argumentis  recitanti,  ut  Aristoteles  facere  solet  pi-ius- 
quam  quid  definiat,  necesse  erat  id  aceidere ;  sed  cum  et  initium  et  finis  satis 
monstrent  quod  sit  scriptoris  propositum,  ob  eas  causas  (ut  aiunt  Hebra^i), 
merilo  in  canonem  receptus  est.  Ego  tanien  Solomonis  esse  non  puto,  sed 
scriptura  seriiis  sub  illius  Eegis,  tanquam  poeuitentia  ducti,  nomine.  Argumentum 
ejus  rei  habeo  multa  vocabula,  qufc  non  alibi  quara  in  Daniele,  ]!]sdra  et 
Chaldseis  interpretibus  reperias.  Hugonis  Grotii  Opera,  4  vols.  Londini,  1G79, 
vol.  i.,  p.  258. 

U 
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Luther.  "  /  helieve,^^  says  he,  "  that  the  book  is  not  the  produc- 
tion of  Solomon,  hut  was  written  in  the  name  of  this  Jang,  as  being 
led  by  repenta7ice  to  do  it.  For  it  contains  many  words  which 
cannot  be  found  except  in  Ezra,  Daniel,  and  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrasts. 

Grotius'  notes  are  very  brief,  but  always  very  instructive,  and 
abound  with  parallels  from  the  Classics. 

1645.  —  Stimulated  by  the  annotations  on  the  Bible,  which 
the  Germans,  the  Dutch,  the  Italians,  and  the  French  Pro- 
testants possessed,  English  Protestants  were  at  last  determined 
to  have  something  similar.  To  this  end  a  committee  of  Parlia- 
ment nominated  some  of  the  most  learned  divines  of  the  day, 
supplying  them  with  books,  and  recommending  to  them  the 
Dutch  and  Diodati's  Annotations,  to  produce  a  similar  work. 
Hence  the  commentary  upon  the  Scriptures,  known  by  the 
erroneous  name  of  "  The  Assembly'' s  Annotations,"  ^  which  was 
first  published  in  1645 ;  then,  with  improvements,  in  1651 ;  and 
a  third  edition,  1657.  Dr.  Reynolds,  bishop  of  Norwich,  is  the 
author  of  the  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes.  Reynolds  follows 
the  opinion  of  many  of  his  predecessors,  that  Solomon  makes 
known  his  repentance  to  all  the   Church,  that  thereby  he  might 

^  "  The  Annotations  on  the  Bihle,"  says  Neal,  "  which  go  under  their  [the 
Assemhly's']  name,  were  neither  undertaken  nor  revised  hy  them,  hut  hy  a  Com- 
mittee of  Parliament,  who  named  the  commentators,  and  furnished  them  with 
books  ;  nor  were  they  all  members  of  the  Assembly,  as  appears  by  the  following 
list.     Those  with  asterisks  were  not  of  the  Assembly. 

The  Commentary  on  Written  by 

The  five  books  of  Moses Rev.  Mr.  Ley,  Sub-Dean  of  Chester. 

The  two  books  of  Kings ^ 

The  two  books  of  Chi'onicles  .... 

Ezra   I  Dr.  Gouge. 

Nehemiah  . . . . , • 

Esther    ) 

The  Psalms *Mr.  Meric  Casaubon. 

Proverbs    Mr.  Francis  Taylor. 

Ecclesiastes  Dr.  Reynolds. 

Solomon's  Son"  ]*Mr.     Smalwood,     recommended     by    Arch- 

'  I  bishop  Usher. 
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glorify  God^  and  strengthen  liis  hrethren^  thus  imitating  his  father 
David ;  he  therefore  translates  chap.  i.  1,  The  words  of  the  soul^ 
or  person  congregated  or  gathered  unto  the  church  or  congregation 
of  saintsy  &c/  He  also  divides  the  book  into  two  principal 
parts,  in  the  first  of  which  (chap,  ii.-vi.  12)  the  penitent  king 
shews,  from  his  own  experience,  that  happiness  can  neither  be 
found  in  wisdom,  knowledge,  pleasures,  honour,  greatness,  power, 
nor  in  an  outward  form  of  religion,  it  all  being  vanity ;  but  in 
the  excellent  means  which  he  prescribes  in  the  second  part 
(chap.  vii. -xii.  12),  viz. :  — 

Contentation  of  heart  in  the  sweet  and  free  enjoyment  of  all  outward 
blessings,  with  thanksgiving,  and  in  the  fear  of  God;  quiet  and  humble 
acquiescency  under  the  holy  and  powerful  providence  of  God,  in  all  the 
events  which  befall  us  in  the  world;  sincerity  of  heart  in  his  worship,  and 
prudent  piety  in  our  vows,  prayers,  and  addresses  unto  him  ;  patience  of 
spirit  under  all  the  oppressions  we  meet  with  in  the  world;  a  composed  pre- 
paredness of  mind  to  undergo  sorrows  and  afflictions ;  prudent  and  pious 
moderation  of  spirit  in  our  behaviour  towards  all  men,  that  so  we  may 
preserve  our  names  from  calumny,  and  our  persons  from  danger;  meekness, 
charity,  patience  towards  such  as  offend,  considering  common  frailty  and 
our  own  weakness;  sobriety  of  mind,  contenting  ourselves  with  a  measure 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  not  busying  ourselves  with  things  too  high 
for  us ;  practical  prudence,  which  may  render  us  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of 
others ;  loyalty  and  obedience  towards  magistrates,  that  our  lives  may  not 

The  Commentary  on  Written  by 

Isaiah     -v 

Jeremiah    Mr.  Gataker. 

Lamentations    , 

Ezekiel ]  *Mr.  Pemberton,  in  the  first  edition, 

Daniel,  and  the  smaller  Prophets  J  *Bishop  Richardson,  in  the  second. 

Matthew     \ 

Maik , ,     -. 

Luke Mr.  Ley. 

John   j 

JDr.  D.  Featly ;  but  his  notes  are  broken  and 
imperfect,  the  author   dying   before  be 
had  revised  them. 
There  were  two  other  persons  concerned  in  this  work,  who  might  probably 
have  the  other  parts  of  Scripture  allotted  them,  not  here  mentioned,  viz.,  Mr. 
Downham,  and  Mr.  EeacUng."     History  of  the  Puritans,  part  iii.,  chap.  x. 

'  Annotations  upon  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  third 
edition,  2  vols.    London,  1657.,  vol.  i.  not  paged. 
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be  made  uncomfortable  by  their  displeasure ;  wisdom  to  discern  of  time  and 
judgment ;  preparedness  of  heart  against  inevitable  evils ;  submission  to 
the  holy  and  invincible  providence  of  God,  admiring  his  works,  adoring  his 
judgments;  joyful  fruition  of  comforts;  conscionable  and  industrious  walking 
in  our  particular  callings;  wisdom  so -to  carry  ourselves  amidst  the  many 
casualties  which  meet  us  in  the  world,  as  that  we  may  by  our  loyalty 
towards  superiors  decline  the  danger  of  displeasure  from  them,  and  by 
our  charity  to  inferiors  lay  up  a  good  foundation  for  ourselves  against  the 
time  to  come;  lastly,  moderation  in  the  use  of  comforts  here,  and  prepara- 
tion, by  the  fear  of  God  and  keeping  of  his  commandments,  for  death  and 
judgment  hereafter.  That  by  these  means,  as  our  life  is  sweet,  so  our  death 
may  be  welcome.  That  the  piety  of  our  youth  may  help  us  to  bear  the 
infirmities  of  our  age,  and  to  lift  up  our  heads  in  the  day  of  redemption. 

Reynolds'  commentary,  though  homiletic,  contains  many 
critical  remarks,  explanations  of  idioms,  &c.,  and  not  only  sur- 
passes all  English  expositions  on  Ecclesiastes  which  preceded  it, 
but  will  bear  comparison  with  those  which  have  succeeded  it. 

1647.  —  Whilst  homiletic  commentaries  were  now  being 
multiplied  in  England,  Germany  continued  to  furnish  us  with 
critical  expositions  ;  and  the  elaborate  work  of  Geier  on 
Coheletli  will  always  be  an  honour  to  its  age.'  Geier,  however, 
is  satisfied  with  the  old  opinion  that  Solomo?i''s  design  in  this  book 
is  partly  to  confess  the  vanity  of  those  things  which  he  had  formerly 
heen  so  fond  of  to  his  utter  ruin^  and  partly  to  deter  others  from 
the  like  fondness  of  vanities^  and  to  lead  them  to  the  true  sovereign 
good^  lohich  is  the  fear  of  Qod^  He  also  divides  the  book  into 
two  principal  parts,  though  he  differs  from  his  predecessors  in 
making  the  first  part,  which  shews  wherein  happiness  does  not 
consist,  to  extend  from  i.  1  to  ix.  18 ;  and  the  second  part, 
shewing  wherein  true  happiness  does  consist,  to  extend  from 
X.  to  xii.  14. 


'  In  Salomonis  Regis  Israel  Ecclesiasten  Commentarius  Martini  Geieri, 
Lipsise,  ]647;  editio  quarta,  Lipsise,  1791,  is  the  one  we  have  used. 

*  Scopus  denique,  Salomoni  in  hoc  libro  priefixus,  fuit,  partim  confessionem 
edere  vanitatura  cum  damuo  hactenus  tractatarum,  partim  ahos  omnes  simili  vani- 
tatum  sectatione  deteri'ere,  atque  ad  verum  suramum  bonum  adducere,  nempe  ad 
Timorem  Dei,  p.  5,  vi. 
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The  following  is  the  tabular  view  which  Geier  gives  of  the 
argument  of  Ecclesiastes  :^  — 


w 


f  not  in  knowledge,  chap.  i. 
from  his  own  experience,}        .      .  ,        .. 

''  (nor  in  pleasure,  chap.  u. 

^'^  fTime,  being  changeable,  chap.  iii. 


.„  /being  unjust. 

Persons,      .      ... 

invidious, 


CO     c^ 


because 
their  cha- 
racter 


chap.  iv. 


.chap.  V. 


and  avaricious, 
king  impious,    | 
land  rich,  ) 

Things,     /Riches     which-,  absolutely,  chap.  vi. 
being  un-J    arecontracted  J  comparatively,  chap.  vii. 
certain,     jAdministra-       |  human,  chap.  viii. 
2  Vviz.,  i  tion  )  divine,  chap.  ix. 


/I.    Kftr'   a<fai- 

pea-iv.  or  the 
remonstra- 
tion.  The 
things  in 
which  hap- 
piness does  ^  S-  ^  ^ 
not  consist 
because  of 
the  vanity 
which  So- 
lomon ob- 
served. 

II.    KaTa   bi-f 

a-tv,  or  the! 

p  0  s i tion  in  uprightness  towards  superiors,  chap.  x. 
wh  e  r  e  i n  in  benevolence  towards  the  poor,  chap.  xi. 
happiness  \  in  piety  towards  God,  chap.  xii. 
does     con- 
V  sist.  I 

Geier's  commentary  contains  much  that  is  critically  valuable. 
1647.  — It   is  not   surprising   that  Lightfoot,  who  declared 
himself  a  mere  child  in  Hebrew  and  Eabbinical  learning,  in 


1  / 


m 


I.  KttT*  a<^iti(Sa-tv  seu 
remotionem,  qua 
in  re  non  consis- 
tat  felicitas;  ubi 
de  vanitate,  quam 
Salomo  observa- 
vit  in  rebus 


( Scientia,  cap.  i. 
'suis,  quffi  partim  in  |  Usu  renim  variat,  cap.  ii. 

( Temporum  conversiones,  cap.  iii. 
/injustorum, 
invidorum,  [-cap.  iv. 

avarorura, 


i 


Person  arum 
mores,  ut  1  regum, 

impiorum,  [-cap. 

'  divitum, 

(Divitiarum,    quse)  simpliciter,  cnp.  vi. 
Rerum     in-       tractantur  )  comparat&.cap.vii. 

certitud.    i  v  i^umanai,  cap.  viii. 

[Administrationis  ^  ^^^^^  ^ap.  ix. 


ut, 


II.  K^ra   aET.v    seu  r       j,.,^^^  g^gjj  superiores,  cap.  x. 
positionem,   quod]  ^^^.^^^^  ^^^^  proximum  egenum,  cap.  xi. 
felicitas  consistat      .^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^p  ^. 
in  V 
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comparison  with  Hugh  Broughton,  adopted  the  singular  view 
of  the  latter,  that  the  design  of  CoJieleih  is  to  shew  that  the  Mng- 
dom  j)romised  to  David  is  not  of  this  world.  In  his  "  Chronicle  of 
the  Times,  and  the  Order  of  the  Texts  of  the  Old  Testament," 
which  appeared  in  1647,  Lightfoot  says,  upon  — 

The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes. 
After  his  great  fall,  Solomon  recovereth  again  by  repentance,  and  writetb 
this  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  as  his  penitential  dirge  for  that  his  folly.  He 
calleth  himself  in  it  Koheleth,  or  the  gathering  soul ;  either  recollecting  itself, 
or,  hy  admonition,  gathering  others,  that  go  astray  after  vanity.  He  sheweth 
in  it,  that  all  things  on  this  side  heaven  are  but  vanity  ;  and  he  had  found 
it  so  by  sad  experience ;  and  so  the  kingdom  promised  to  David,  which 
was  to  be  everlasting,  must  not  be  expected  to  be  of  this  world,  as  John 
xviii.  36.' 

1651.  —  Far  superior,  in  a  critical  point  of  view,  to  every- 
thing which  has  hitherto  been  published  on  Ecclesiastes,  is  the 
scholarly  commentary  of  Mercer.  Like  Luther  and  others,  he 
maintains  that  the  design  of  this  hooh  is  to  sheio  the  vanity  of 
human  affairs^  studies,  projects^  and  dispositions^  and  to  condemn 
the  restless  anxiety  and  fickleness  of  man  ;  and^  having  drawn  tis 
away  from  these^  to  invite  us  to  the  contemjtlation  of  lofty  realities^ 
to  the  fear  of  God^  and  to  the  keeping  of  his  commandments.  It 
moreover  teaches  us  to  enjoy  present  things  ivith  a  calm  and 
grateful  hearty  without  anxiety  and  solicitude^  which  Christ  also 
teaches.^ 

Without  being  tedious  in  detailing  the  various  opinions  of 
others,  Mercer's  commentary  is  a  storehouse  of  Rabbinical  and 
other  varied  learning,  which  this   learned  expositor  does  not 

'  Comp.  his  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  205,  Pitman's  edition. 

2  Scopus  hujus  libri  et  institutum  est  rerum  humanarum,  studiorum,  consili- 
orum  et  affectuum  vanitatem  ostendere,  ac  irrequietam  humanorum  animorura 
curiositatem  et  inconstantiam  damnare;  deinde  nos  ab  ea  subvehere  ad  rerum 
sublimium  considerationem,  ad  timorem  et  judicium  Domini  ac  observationem 
ejus  mandatormn,  ut  ad  extremum  libri  concludit  in  ^'0,  finis  verbi,  &c.  Interim 
etiam  docet  rebus  ijrsesentibus  pacatfe  et  tranquilly  frui  cum  gratiarum  actione  sine 
anxietate  et  solicitudine  ;  ut  Christus  etiam  docuit. — Joannis  Merceri  Commen- 
tarii  in  Jobum,  et  Salomonis  Proverbia,  Ecclesiasten,  Canticum  Canticorum. 
Amsterodami,  1651,  p.  518. 
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quote  to  parade  his  learning,  but  thoroughly  examines,  and 
shews  what  is  feasible  and  what  is  not.  Mercer's  commentary- 
is  as  much  a  repository  of  Rabbinical  lore,  as  the  commentaries 
of  the  Jesuits  Lorinus,  Pineda,  and  A.  Lapide  are  of  Patristic 
and  mediseval  literature,  without  the  prolixity  of  the  latter. 

1653.  —  The  second  English  commentary  on  the  entire  Bible 
is  that  of  "John  Mayer,  Doctor  in  Divinity."  Though  our 
English  divine  espouses  the  old  view  of  the  design  of  this  book, 
yet  he  puts  it  into  a  somewhat  different  shape.  Here^  he  says, 
are  observations  touching  the  vanities  of  this  world,  and  sentences 
uttered  hereiq^on,  partly  as  the  author  hereof,  Solomon,  thought  in 
the  time  of  his  vanity,  and  partly  after  that,  hy  repentance,  he  rose 
up  again,  persuading  to  the  fear  of  Qod,  and  to  the  keeping  of  his 
commandmen  ts} 

Mayer's  commentary  is  brief,  but  terse  and  lucid,  and  by  no 
means  deserves  to  be  so  very  scarce. 

1654.  —  The  ecclesiastical  administration,  directed  by  the 
tyrannical  William  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  driven 
some  of  the  most  pious  and  learned  divines  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  the  American  wilderness.  "  There,  a  few  resolute  Puritans  — 
who,  in  the  cause  of  their  religion,  feared  neither  the  rage  of  the 
ocean  nor  the  hardship  of  uncivilised  life ;  neither  the  fangs  of 
savage  beasts  nor  the  tomahawks  of  more  savage  men  —  had 
built,  amidst  the  primeval  forests,  villages  which  are  now  great 
and  opulent  cities,  but  which  have,  through  every  change, 
retained  some  trace  of  the  character  derived  from  their 
founders."  ^  There,  too,  these  uncompromising  Puritans  have 
raised  to  themselves  monuments  of  piety  and  learning,  which 
neither  the  corroding  power  of  time  nor  the  mighty  deeds  of 
valour  could  destroy  or  overtop.  Among  the  number  of  those 
who  sought  a  refuge  in  New  England,  in  1633,  was  the  eminent 
John  Cotton,  who,  besides  many  other  works,  wrote  an  exposition 

'  A  Commentary  upon  the  Holy  Writings  of  Job,  David,  and  Solomon,  &c.,  by 
John  Mayer,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  London,  165:3,  p.  771. 
»  Macaulay,  History  of  England,  vol.  i.,  p.  92. 
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on  Ecclesiastes,  wliich  was  published  in  London,  1654,  two 
years  after  the  death  of  the  author,  by  his  fellow  minister. 
Dr.  Tuckney.^  Cotton  maintains  that  the  design  of  this  book  is 
to  describe  the  corriqytion  of  all  things^  in  order  to  briiig  us  to 
Christy  as  pourtrayed  in  the  Canticles.  This  learned  divine 
submits  that  — 

The  way  to  stir  us  up  to  seek  after  Christ  is  to  behold  and  be  convinced 
of  the  vanity  of  all  things  here  below.  When  Eve  brought  forth  Cain,  she 
hoped  she  had  got  the  promised  seed  (Gen.  iv.  1  with  iii.  15).  But  when 
she  saw  by  his  spirit  and  carriage  that  she  was  deceived  in  him,  she  called 
her  next  son  Abel  (Gen.  iv.  2),  which  siguifieth  vanity.  And  so  she  must 
see  all  things  to  be  before  she  bring  forth  Seth,  the  father  of  the  promised 
seed.  Now  Abel,  or  vanity,  expresseth  the  state  of  all  the  creatures  by  the 
fall.  And  Solomon  taketh  up  Eve's  word,  and  amplifieth  it;  Vanity,  yea 
vanity  of  vanities.  So  this  whole  book  is  a  commentary  upon  the  state  of  cor- 
ruption (Kom.  viii.  20).     A  fit  introduction  to  Christ  in  the  Canticles. 

He,  too,  divides  the  book  into  two  parts ;  the  first  part  shews, 
"  that  the  chief  good  of  the  sons  of  men  is  not  to  be  found  in 
all  the  creatures  under  the  sun,  nor  in  man's  labours  and  ways 
about  them,  for  they  are  all  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit;  and 
the  second  part  shews,  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fear  of  God 
and  the  keeping  of  his  commandments."  Cotton's  remarks  upon 
chap.  i.  2,  which  contains  the  argument  of  the  first  part  of  the 
book,  is  a  literary  curiosity,  and  shews  how  successfully  tlie 
hair-splitting  logic  of  the  old  country  was  transplanted  into  the 
New  World. 

Chap.  i.  2,  Vanity  of  vanities,  Sc.  —  Here  is  set  forth  — 

i.  The  condition  of  all  things,  by  the  adjunct  oi  vanity,  all  is  vanity ;  and 
this  is  amplified  by  many  ornaments  of  rhetoric. 

1.  An  hyperbole,  Vanity  itself  ;   for,  Vain. 

2.  Polyptoton,  Vanity  of  vanities. 

3.  Epizeuxis,  (the  like  sound  continued  in  the  same  sentence,)  Vanity 

OF  vanities. 

'  A  brief  exposition,  with  practical  observations,  upon  the  whole  book  of 
Ecclesiastes,  by  John  Cotton.  Published  by  Anthony  Tuckney,  D.D.,  Master  of 
St.  John's  College  in  Cambridge,  London,  1654.  Second  impression,  corrected, 
London,  1657,  is  the  edition  we  have  used. 
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4.  Anadiplosis,  (the  same  sound  repeated  in  the  end  of  one  sentence, 

and  the  beginning  of  the  other,)  Vanity  of  vanities,  vanity,  &c. 

5.  Epanalepsis,  (the  same  sound  repeated   in  the   beginning  of  the 

sentence,  and  in  the  end,)  Vanity,  &c.,  all  is  vanity. 

6.  Anaphora,  (the  same  sound  repeated  in  the  beginning  of  the  sen- 

tences,) Vanity,  &c.,  vanity,  &c. 

7.  Epistrophe,  (the  same  sound  repeated  in  the  end  of  the  sentences,) 

OF  Vanities,  &c.,  of  vanities. 

8.  Epanodos,  (the  same  sound  repeated  in  the  beginning  and  midst,  in 

the  midst  and  end,)  Vanity,  vanity,  vanity. 

9.  Numerus  oratorious,  (the  same  number  of  syllables  repeated  in  both 

sentences,)  Vanity  of  vanities,  vanity  of  vanities. 

10.  Climax,  (the  same  sound  continued  and  increased  by  degrees,)  Vanity 

OF  vanities,  vanity  of  vanities,  &c. 

11.  Paranomasia,   (the  repeating    of    like    sounds,  yet  somewhat  dif- 

ferent.) 
ii.  This  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Coheleth,  saith  the  Preacher. 

1655.  —  John  Richardson,  bishop  of  Ardagh,  who  furnished 
the  notes  on  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  Minor  Prophets,  for  iJie 
second  edition  of  the  Assembly's  Annotations,^  published  in 
1655  a  volume  of  "  Choice  Observations  and  Explanations " 
upon  the  entire  Old  Testament,  "  containing  in  them,"  as  he 
modestly  tells  us,  "  many  remarkable  matters,  either  not  taken 
notice  of  or  mistaken  by  most,"  which  he  intended  as  "  Addi- 
tional to  the  large  Annotations  made  by  some  of  the  Assembly 
of  Divines."  ^  But,  notwithstanding  the  promises  made  on  the 
title-page,  as  far  as  Ecclesiastes  is  concerned,  this  prelate  simply 
repeats  what  Bishop  Reynolds  has  said  in  the  Assembly's 
Annotations,  which  it  pretends  to  supplement. 

1657.  —  Twelve  months  after  the  appearance  of  the  preceding 
works.  Sir  Edward  Leigh,  the  well-known  author  of  the  Critica 
Sacra,  and  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament,  issued  a  thin 
folio  of  annotations  on  the  five  poetical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,   viz..    Job,    Psalms,    Proverbs,    Ecclesiastes,    and 

1  Vide  supra,  p.  Hi,  note  1. 

2  Choice    Observations    and   Explanations    upon   tlie    Old    Testament,    &c, 
London, 1G55. 
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Canticles,  "  being  encouraged  in  the  publication  thereof  by  the 
epistle  of  a  grave  and  reverend  divine  (John  Trapp),  who  hath 
honoured  him  with  the  patronage  of  a  late  learned  work  of  his 
that  way."  The  baronet  thinks  that  the  subject  of  tins  hoolc  is  to 
set  forth  the  vanity  of  the  creature  in  reference  to  the  satisfaction 
of  tlie  souls  of  men.  "  God  set  up  two  great  lights  in  Solomon's 
heart,  one  shewing  the  excellency  of  Christ,  in  the  Canticles, 
the  other,  the  vanity  of  the  creature,  as  in  Ecclesiastes."  *  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Cotton  propounds  the  same  view. 
Leigh's  commentary  only  occupies  twelve  pages  of  the  work, 
and  is  necessarily  very  meagre. 

1658.  —  Less  pretentious,  but  more  lucid,  than  Leigh's,  is  the 
commentary  of  Arthur  Jackson  on  Ecclesiastes,  contained  in  his 
annotations  upon  the  same  five  books.^  This  Nonconformist 
divine  thoroughly  espouses  the  view  propounded  by  his  prede- 
cessors, that  the  hook  is  Solomon's  ])enitential  dirge.  Though 
Jackson  has  been  anticipated  by  several  English  commentators, — 
for  he  truly  remarks,  in  his  epistle  to  the  reader,  "  When  I  first 
undertook  this  work  of  writing  these  Annotations  upon  the 
Scriptures,  there  was  not,  as  I  remember,  any  piece  of  this 
kind  extant  in  English,  save  only  the  Geneva  marginal  notes," — 
his  commentary  could  not  have  been  well  spared  at  that 
period,  since  it  possesses  several  excellencies ;  it  is  brief,  and 
generally  very  much  to  the  purpose. 

1659.  —  Dissatisfied  with  the  method,  hitherto  adopted,  of 
vindicating  Solomon  from  the  heterodox  sentiments  contained  in 
this  book,  by  either  putting  them  into  the  mouth  of  infidels,  or 
by  affirming  that  he  entertained  them  prior  to  his  repentance, 
Dr.  Gell  saw  no  other  alternative  but  to  allegorise  the  difficult 
passages.     Hence,  in  his  elaborate  essay  toward  the  emendation 

'  Annotations  on  the  five  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  &c.,  by  Edward 
Leigh.     London,  1057,  p.  157. 

2  Annotations  upon  the  five  books  immediately  following  the  historical  part  of 
the  Old  Testament,  commonly  called  the  five  doctrinal  or  poetical  books,  to  wit, 
the  book  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  by  Arthur  Jackson.     London,  1058. 
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of  the  authorised  version,  a  folio  of  eight  hundred  and  five 
pages,  he  thus  explains  — 

Chap.  ix.  9.  —  Enjoy  life  uith  the  wife  vhicJi  thou  hast  loved,  dc.  —  The 
wife  here  means  our  memory  and  thoughts.  And  an  excellent  portion  it  is 
in  this  vain  life,  that  with  our  wife,  our  memory  and  thoughts,  we  may  see 
and  enjoy  the  divine  life,  and  the  tvords  of  life,  and  lieej)  the  uords  of  life  in 
our  heart  and  in  our  soul  all  the  days  of  our  vain  life.  For  unless  thus,  or 
in  the  like  manner,  the  advice  of  Solomon  be  understood,  a  sensual  Epicurean 
might  make  notable  use  of  it,  to  confirm  himself  in  his  voluptuousness.^ 

Yet  this  essay  displays  great  learning  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  and  was  so  highly  esteemed,  that  it  was  translated  into 
Geraian  shortly  after  its  appearance  in  England. 

1660.  —  "The  grave  and  reverend  divine,"  Trapp,  who 
encouraged  Sir  Edward  Leigh  to  publish  his  volume  on  the 
poetical  books,  now  issued  a  commentary  on  the  same  books 
himself.  According  to  this  Puritan  divine,  this  book  contains 
Solomoii's  sapiential  sermon  of  the  sovereign  goocl^  and  Tioxo  to 
obtain  to  it.  "  How  many  several  opinions  there  were  amongst 
them  concerning  the  chief  good  m  Solomon's  days  is  uncertain; 
divers  of  these  he  confutetli  in  this  book,  and  that  from  his  own 
experience,  the  best  school-dame.''^  This  shews  that  Trapp 
resorted  to  the  old  expedient  of  putting  the  objectionable 
passages  into  the  mouth  of  heretics,  with  which  Gell  was 
displeased.  Both  Trapp  and  Mayer  published  commentaries  on 
the  entire  Bible  ;  the  former  illustrates  the  meaning  of  Scripture 
by  numerous  anecdotes  and  parallels  from  profane  history,  whilst 
the  latter  gives  a  lucid  digest  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  have 
preceded  him,  in  addition  to  his  own  judiciou-s  remarks.  We 
could  never  understand  why  these  commentaries  have  been 
allowed  to  become  so  extremely  scarce,  and  modern  expositions 
of  a  much  inferior  character  to  usurp  their  place. 

1  An  Essay  toward  the  Amendment  of  the  last  English  translation  of  the 
Bible,  by  Robert  Gell,  D.D.     London,  1659,  pp.  642,  643. 

'  A  Commentary  upon  the  books  of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of 
Songs,  by  John  Trapp.     London,  1660,  p.  217. 
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1664. — The  celebrated  Cornelius  Jansenius,  bishop  of  Ypres, — 
whose  immortal  work,  called  Augustinus^  inflicted  such  a  wound 
on  the  Romish  Church  as  neither  the  power  nor  wisdom  of  its 
pontiffs  will  ever  be  able  to  heal,  —  wrote  a  commentary  on 
Ecclesiastes,  which  was  published,  together  with  his  annotations 
on  other  portions  of  the  Bible,  in  1664,  six  years  after  the  death 
of  the  author.^  After  finding  fault  with  Luther  for  denying 
the  Solomonic  authorship,  the  prelate  maintains  that  the  design 
of  the  hook  is  as  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  St.  Jerome  have 
declared  it,  viz.,  to  incite  us  to  contemn  the  world^  and  to  raise 
our  minds  to  the  super-sensible.'^ 

1666.  —  Dr.  John  Smith,  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  published  in  1666'  a  very  curious  critico-anatomical 
treatise  upon  the  six  former  verses  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
Coheleth,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  shew  that  Solomon  was 
thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  modern  discoveries  of  anatomy, 
as  well  as  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  After  describing 
the  Harveian  theory  of  the  circulation,  the  Doctor  remarks  :  — 

This  is  the  true  doctrine  of  the  excellency  and  motion  of  the  blood,  and 
of  the  use  of  the  heart  and  the  parts  appertaining  thereunto;  all  which 
were  perfectly  known  to  Solomon,  as  will  abundantly  appear  anon,  in  the 
explication  of  the  symptoms  we  are  now  about.  Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord 
that  this  knowledge  should,  with  the  possessor  of  it,  sink  into  dust  and 
darkness,  where  it  lay  buried  for  the  space  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  at  the  least,  till  it  was  retrieved  thencefrom  by  the  wisdom  and 
industry  of  that  incomparable  and  for  ever  to  be  renowned  Dr.  William 
Harvey,  the  greatest  honour  of  our  nation,  and  of  all  societies  of  which  he 
was  a  member."' 

The  following  is  his  analysis  of  the  six  verses  :  — 

'  Cornelii  Jansenii  Episcopi  quondam  Iprensis  Analecta  in  Proverbia,  Eccle- 
siasten  Sapientiam,  Hahacuc,  Sophoniam,     Lovanii,  1644,  editio  secunda,  1C73. 

2  Scopus  et  argumentum  totius  libri  est,  ut  breviter  expressit  S.  Gregorius 
Nyssenus  Serm.  i.  in  Ecclesiasten,  mentem  supra  sensum  attoUere,  hoc  est,  ut 
inquit  Hieronymus  ad  contemptum  mundi  homines  provocare,  \).  117. 

3  The  Portrait  of  Old  Age,  wherein  is  contained  a  sacred  anatomy  both  of  soul 
and  body,  and  a  perfect  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age  incident  to  them  both, 
by  John  Smith,  of  the  College  of  Physicians.     London,  1666,  third  edition,  1752. 

4  Page  206. 
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Pool,  in  whose  house  Dr.  Smith  died,  thought  so  highly  of 
this  production  that  he  introduced  the  substance  of  it  into  his 
Synopsis. 

1680. —  An  anonymous  commentary  appeared  in  1680,  in 
London,  which  is  unquestionably  the  most  extraordinary  pro- 
duction on  Cohcleth.  Solomon^  we  are  told,  in  the  all-penetrating 
spirit  of  true  'projpliecy^  discloses  here  the  deep  things  of  God's 
divinity^  and  tJie  natural  and  spiritual  things  of  the  first  and 
second  creation^  what  each  amounted  to.  -Se,  lihe  other  awakened 
spiritual  saints^  infallibly  prophesies  or  foretells  what  ivill  become 
of  any  men  or  angels  to  eternity  fas  found  rebelliov sly  fixing  in 
their  first-creation  life  and  state  of  vanity^  or  obediently  surren- 
dering it  for  the  second)  in  eternal  life  or  death. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  this  commentary  upon 
chapter  iv. :  — 

Verse  9.  —  Two  are  better  than  one ;  because  they  have  a  good  reward  for 
their  labour. 
The  birth  of  new  creature  life,  in  the  true  saint,  makes,  with  his  natural 
man,  the  two  that  are  better  than  one ;  or  than  the  natural  man,  single  and 
alone,  however  perfect,  uise,  strong,  Iwnourable,  and  glorious.  The  natural 
man  of  the  saint,  is  by  his  spiritual  man  (under  and  with  the  fountain-spirit 
of  life  in  Christ)  fetched  up,  by  way  of  death  and  resurrection,  into  the 
everlasting  life  of  the  spiritual,  in  lieu  of  its  fading  natural.  This  com- 
pleted, the  whole  person  is  spiritual.  /  live,  yet  not  I,  hut  Christ  in  me, 
says  Paul  (Gal.  ii.  20).  He  had  the  two,  better  than  one ;  he,  and  the  Spirit 
of  Christ.  By  the  death  of  nature,  as  to  its  own  law-life,  and  quickening 
of  it  up  into  Christ's  gospel-life,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  lives  in  the  whole 
saint,  and  he  in  it,  as  his  Ruler,  Lord,  and  King.  But  man  alone,  in  his 
own  nature,  however  wise  and  righteous,  will  find  himself  at  length  not 
only  destitute  of,  but  in  unchangeable  enmity  to,  that  spirit  of  Christ,  in 
which  alone  any  can  be  saved.  Tbe  natural  man,  in  his  own  uncrucified 
will  and  self-chosen  course  therein,  remains  single  and  alone,  to  his  final 
ruin.  The  reason  why  the  said  two  are  better  than  one  is,  because  they  have 
a  good  reward  for  their  labour.  Man,  fixed  in  his  own  life  and  way,  and 
so  in  enmity  to  God;  what  reward  can  he  expect  but  final  wrath,  as  the 
meet  recompense  of  his  error?  On  the  obedient  death  of  nature  (in  which 
it  is  impossible  to  please  Ood  in  anything)  is  man  raised  into  that  life  of 
grace,  in  which  it  is  as  impossible  not  to  please  him  in  everything.  The 
reward  of  this  will  be  the  full  enjoyment  and  clear  vision  of  God  for 
ever. 
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Verse  10.  —  For  if  they  faU,  the  one  ivUl  lift  up  his  fellow ;  hut  uoe  to  him 
that  is  alone  when  hefalleth:  for  he  hath  not  another  to  help  him  up. 
The  gospel-spirit  of  Christ,  in  the  saint,  takes  his  whole  natural  man 
(partly  crucified  and  partly  not)  into  its  care  and  protection.  And  so  the 
fountain,  gospel-spirit,  in  Christ  himself,  takes  the  whole  man  of  the  saint 
into  its  protection,  under  the  covering  shadow  and  cherishing  influence  of 
its  twofold  cheruhim-ivings,  as  also  under  the  joint  regard  and  care  of  his 
infinite  and  almighty  Divinity.  The  saint  is  deeply  concerned,  in  this 
case,  when  Christ  has  committed  to  him  (set  up  in  him,  and  entrusted  him 
with,  his  unspeakable  spiritual  gift  or  life)  that  unchangeable  good  thing, 
to  recommit  that  and  himself  back  again  to  Christ,  for  the  nourishing, 
strengthening,  and  encouraging  it,  against  all  the  counterworkings  of  bis 
rebellious,  and  (in  part)  uncrucified  natural  mind  or  man,  which  will,  to  its 
last  gasp,  without  any  interruption,  fight  against  God,  and  his  spiritual 
mind.  Till  all  the  mystical  nerves  and  bones  thereof  be  cut  asunder  and 
broken,  all  the  life  and  strength  thereof  utterly  extinguished  and  abolished, 
is  it  a  perpetual  warrior  against  the  spirit  of  Christ,  in  himself  and  saints. 
Paul  found  this  fleshly  foe  of  his  oan  house,  this  carnal  mind  of  enmity, 
about  him,  long  after  his  gospel-conversion  and  true  spiritual  saiutship 
(Kom.  vii.  17,  23).  On  this  he  cries  out,  O  wretched  man  that  I  am,  uho 
shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death?  (v.  24.)  This  enemy  williiu  the 
saint,  till  fully  run  down  into  death,  exposes  him  to  frequent  slips  and  sore 
miscarriages,  as  in  Soloynon  and  other  saints  has  been  evident.  But,  that 
that  is  born  ofOod,  in  them,  and  never  sins,  recovers  their  falling,  miscarrying 
natural  man,  or  spirit  (by  a  gradual  and  at  length  total  death-work  thereof, 
upon  it)  into  harmony  with  itself,  Christ,  and  God  most  high,  in  a  newness 
of  life,  for  evermore.  This  war  of  spirit  against  flesh  (Gal.  v.  17),  is  not 
finished  but  by  the  total  death  of  the  fleshly  mind.  Flesh  will  not  leave  off 
fighting  till  dead,  and  therefore  ought  not  spirit  (or  the  spiritual  man  in  the 
saint)  to  leave  off  fighting  while  anything  of  life  is  left  in  it.  The  continu- 
ally sinning  natural  spirit,  till  fully  crucified,  will,  in  the  course  of  its  own 
will,  need  daily  forgiveness ,  as  ivell  as  an  offending  brother,  even  to  seventy 
times  seven  (Matt,  xviii.  21,  22).  Through  the  propitiatory,  covering  mercy- 
seat,  which  spiritual  life  brings  the  saints  under,  God  so  looks  on  his  obedient 
sjjiritual  man,  as  not  to  impute  to  him  the  daily  sins  of  his  natural  man 
(Rom.  iv.  7,  81.  Thus  is  the  spiritual  man  also  under  Christ  as  a  covering 
shadow  to  the  natural,  in  the  same  person,  and  qualified  to  help  up  or 
recover  it  out  of  all  its  failings  and  backsliding  steps.  The  spiritual  man,, 
under  the  holy  anointing,  is  to  the  decayed,  old,  grey-headed,  crucified 
natural,  the  fresh  oil  David  jmtyed  for  (Ps.  Ixxi.  9,  18),  that  gives  a  new 
verdure  and  fresh  lustre  to  the  whole  person  of  the  saint  —  a  glory  that 
excels  and  remains  for  ever.  Thus,  on  all  accounts,  to  wit,  the  sins  of  the 
guilty  natural  spirit  (or  the  mystical  grey  hairs,  decays,  old  age  and  death, 
brought  upon  it  by  the  demolishing,  crucifying-work  of  Christ  and  the 
6i)iritual,  as  its  only  cure)  the  spiritual  is  ready  at  hand  to  help  it  up  out  of 
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all  falls  in  his  lifetime,  and  out  of  that  grave  or  death  that  extinguishes  all 
power  of  sinning  or  falling  in  him.     Christ  and  the  spiritual  man  fetch  him 
up  into  an  everlasting  harmony  with  them,  in  their  newness  of  life. 
T.  —  But  woe  to  hitn  that  is  alone  when  he  falleth ;  for  he  hath  not  another 
to  help  him  up. 

Here  is  the  deplorable  condition  of  all  fixed  in  the  life  of  nature,  and  so 
in  unchangeable  enmity  to  the  spirit  of  grace,  that  is  the  only  meet  helper 
and  lifter  up  of  the  natural  spirit  out  of  all  its  falls.  Submitting  to  the 
death  of  the  natural  man  is  the  only  way  by  which  the  saint  receives  that 
spiritual  life  that  can  help  it  at  all  dead  lifts  out  of  its  falls,  and  out  of  that 
death  (that  is  the  only  cure  of  all  evil  in  it)  into  its  never-sinning  life. 
When  man  chooses  his  fading  creature-life  before  God's,  and  God,  in 
judgment  on  him,  gives  him  his  choice,  or  chooses  his  delusions  (Isa.  Ixvi.  4), 
who  can  help  him  up  ?  If  God  he  against  him,  who  can  he  for  him  ? 
Himself  he  cannot  help.  He  is  gone,  then,  on  all  hands.  All  that  finally 
refuse  the  terms  of  receiving  the  spirit  of  grace  reject  it.  And  all  that 
wilfully  reject  it  God  will  reject,  with  all  their  false  confidences  in  their  otvn. 
He  will  swear  in  wrath,  they  shall  never  enter  into  his  rest.  What  then  can 
they  say  or  do  ?  or  any  other  for  them  ?  who  will  or  can  help  them  up, 
when  fallen  under  the  final  wrath  of  God  ? 

Veese  11.  —  Again,  if  two  lie  together,  then  they  have  heat ;  but  how  can  one 
he  warm  alone  ? 

The  natural  man  of  the  saint  receives  light  and  warmth  from  the  spiritual, 
as  fast  as  baptised,  transformed,  and  raised  into  a  marriage-union  with  it  in 
its  life,  and  so  made  an  equal  yoke-fellow  to  it,  under  Christ's  most  easy  and 
delightful  yoke  or  government  over  both.  As  fast  as  the  natural  and  spiri- 
tual man  of  the  saint  come  to  a  right  conjugal  union,  as  of  twain  made  one 
new  man,  the  whole  saint  and  Christ  do  lie  in  the  intimate  embraces  of 
conjugal  love,  with  mutual  delight  and  satisfaction  in  one  another,  for  ever. 
A  most  comfortable  spiritual  unrmth  and  cherishing  influence  from  Christ 
does  the  saint  find  in  this  mystical  marriage-union  with  him,  figured  by  the 
literal  marriage-union  (Eph.  v.  22.  32).  Christ  and  the  saint  are  one  spirit; 
as  man  and  wife,  one  flesh  (I  Cor.  vi.  16,  17).  Christ  is  head  to  all  saints, 
and  every  saint ;  they  members  of  his  mystical  body,  flesh,  and  hones.  So  is 
Christ's  spiritual  state  of  life  and  headship,  and  saints'  relation  to  him 
therein,  expressed  in  the  very  words  of  tlie  figurative  literal  headship  and 
relation  of  the  man  to  the  woman.  The  marriage-union  of  the  saint  with 
Christ,  and  their  mutual  love  therein,  is  indissoluble  and  everlasting, 
because  founded  in  a  spirit  of  everlasting  righteousness  and  love.  Saints 
are  everlastingly  subject,  and  most  delightfully  obedient  to  him ;  and  he 
most  delightfully  kind  to  them  beyond  all  words  for  ever. 

1683.  —  Matthew  Pool,  however,  returned  to  the  old  view, 
that  Solomon  wrote  this  hooh  in  his  old  age.,  as  a  public  testimony 
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of  his  repentance  and  detestation  of  all  those  vain  and  wicked 
courses  to  lohich  he  had  addicted  himself  wherein  he  followed  the 
example  of  his  father  David^  loho  after  his  fall  penned  the  fifty- 
first  Psalm  He  also  divides  the  book  into  two  parts,  viz., 
negative  and  positive^  and  accounts  for  the  heterodox  sentiments 
by  saying  "  that  Solomon  speaks  some  and  most  things  in  his 
own  name,  but  some  other  things  in  the  name  and  according  to 
the  opinion  of  worldly  and  ungodly  men."  * 

1691.  —  According  to  Sebastian  Schmidt,^  the  design  of 
Coheleth^  which  is  given  in  the  twelfth  chapter^  is^  1.  To  call 
man  away  from  the  vain  things  of  this  life^  wherein  he  centres  his 

'  Annotations  upon  the  Holy  Bible,  Sic,  2  vols.  fol.  London,  1C83  -  1C85, 
vol.  i.  Introduction  to  Ecclesiastes.  These  annotations,  however,  were  not  all 
written  by  tliis  eminent  Nonconformist;  he  died  when  he  reached  the  fifty-ninth 
chapter  of  Isaiah.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  several  portions  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  names  of  those  who  commented  upon  them  : — 


Genesis  to  Isaiah 
i.-lviii«  . 


.t 


of 


Matthew  Pool. 
Mr.      Jackson 

Mousley, 

Isaiah  hx.  and  Ix.  1^0°  of  Arthur  Jackson, 
and  corrector  of  the 
first  edition  of  Pool's 
Synopsis. 


:;;} 


Mr.  Adams. 


) 


Dr.  Collins. 


Mr.  Hurst. 


.Dr.  Collins. 


Hebrews 


Mr.  Veal. 


Isaiah  Ixi.-lxvi. 

Jeremiah    

Lamentations    . 

Ezekiel 

Minor  Prophets 

Daniel    Mr.  Cooper. 

Matthew     \ 

Mark 

Luke   

John   J 

Acts    Mr.  Vinke. 

2  Scopus  hujus  libri  manifesto  habetur  in  fine  cap.  xii.  scilicet  (1)  avocare  h 
vanitatibus  quibuscunque  hujus  mundi,  in  quibus  aliqua  hominis  beaiitudo  coUo- 
catur:  cap.  xii.  8  et  (2)  d  variis  autoribus  profauis,  qui  ad  vanam  mundi  beatitu- 
dinem  deducunt  extra  scripturam  sacram.  ver.  12,  tandem  vero  (3)  adducere  ad 
timorem  Dei,  observationem  prseceptorum  ejus  nominatim  etiam  in  pio  hujus 
mundi  cum  laeta  conscientia  usu,  judicii  extremi  medilationem,  pra^miumque 
sanctorum  in  altera  vita,  vers.  pen.  et  ult.  Commentarius  in  librum  Solomonis 
regis,  hebr.  Koheleth,  gra;c.  et  lat.  Ecclesiastes  dictum.  Argentor.  1091.  My 
edition  is  1704. 

Y 


Romans Mr.  Mayo. 

The    Epistles    to\ 

Corinthians    . .  I  Dr.  Collins. 

Galatians    j 

Ephesians      ....     Mr.  Veal. 

Philippians 

Colossians  . 

Thessalonians   . .     Mr.  Barker. 

Timothy     '\ 

Titus [Dr.  Collins. 

Philemon   / 

I  Mr.      Obadiah 
j      Hughes. 
Of  James 

Peter . . 

Jude  . . 

John Mr.  Howe. 

Revelation     ....    Dr.  Collins. 
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happiness  (xii.  8)  ;  2.  From  those  profane  teachers  ivho  lead  him 
to  indulge  in  the  vahi  happiness  of  this  loorld^  contrary  to  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  (verse  12) ;  and  3.  To  lead  him  to  the  fear  of 
God  and  the  heeping  of  his  commandments  (13,  14). 

Schmidt  divides  the  book  \Xiio  five  parts  or  sections  •} — 

i.  (Chap.  i.  1),  The  title  of  the  book,  which,  being  so  very  short, 
can  hardly  be  called  a  division. 

ii.  (Chap.  i.  2-iii.  12),  wherein  Solomon  gives  his  exposition 
of  true  happiness ;  a.  negative^  by  refuting  that  which  is  false, 
and  centred  in  the  things  of  this  world  without  God  (i.  2-iii.  11), 
and  b.  positive^  by  shewing  that  it  consists  in  the  fear  of  God, 
and  in  the  hope  of  a  future  life  (iii.  12-14). 

iii.  (Chap.  iii.  15 -iv.  16),  wherein  six  examples  are  given 
from  human  life,  through  which  man  may  be  prevented  from 
securing  this  highest  good. 

iv.  (Chap.  iv.  17 -xii.  8)  gives  lessons  respecting  the  true 
service  of  God  and  a  happy  life,  in  fourteen  rules  of  life. 

V.  (Chap.  xii.  9-14),  this  last  section  gives  the  epilogue. 

'  Partes  Libri  Ecclesiastm  sunt  quinque.  i.  Titulus :  qui  quidem  adeo  brevis, 
ut  vix  possit  pars  dici,  cap.  i.  1.- 

ii.  Summi  boni  expositio :  per  siimmi  boni  falsi,  in  rebus  hujus  mundi  positi, 
extra  Deum,  remotionem  a  ver.  2,  cap.  i.  ad  cap.  iii.  I '2,  et  veri  simul  in  Deo  et 
pietate  alteram  vitam  sperante  positi  insinuationem,  cap.  iii.  12-14.  Reraovetur 
falsum,  turn  asserendo  falsitatem:  turn  probando,  quia  omnia  in  mundo  vana 
sunt.  Ubi  I.  Salomonis  de  vanitate  totius  mundi  pro2)Ositio  sive  assertio,  cap.  i.  2. 
II.  Ejusdem  probatio  [sumta  (1.)  Ex  conscientise  humanac  compellatse  testi- 
monio,  ver.  3.  (2.)  A  vanitatis  rerum  demonstratione :  turn  perpetuarum,  ver. 
4-7,  turn  transeuntium,  laborisque  omnis  rerum,  ver.  8-11,  turn  actionum  atque 
laborum  hominum,  quae  j)robatur  (I.)  Autoritate  Salomonis,  ver.  12,  13.  (2.) 
Explicatione  vanitatis  ipsius  earum,  quiij  duplex  est:  prior,  imperfectie  in  se 
bonitatis,  ver.  14,  et  prolixfe  exponitur  a  ver.  16,  inclus.  cap.  i.  usque  ad  cap.  iii.  1, 
exclus.  posterior,  impossibilis  sine.  Deo  operationis,  ver.  15,  deduciturque  k  ver.  1, 
cap.  iii.  usque  ad  ver.  12  exclus.]  a  ver.  7,  cap.  i.  usque  ad  cap.  iii.  12  exclus. 

iii.  (Pars)  Monstratio  sani  Judicii  de  variis  in  vita  bumana  casibus,  quibus 
ofifendi  homo  et  ab  amplexu  expositi  veri  summi  boni  absterreri  potest:  quorum 
imprimis  vi.  sunt  i  ver.  15,  inclus.  cap.  iii.  usque  ad  cap.  iv.  17  exclus. 

iv.  De  cuKu  Dei  et  beata  hoc  in  mundo  vita  informatio :  constans  doctrinis 
xiv.  a  ver.  17,  inclus.  cap.  iv,  usque  ad  cap.  xii.  9  exclus. 

v.  Ultima  est  Epilogus  a  ver.  9  cap.  xii.  usque  ad  finem  libri.  —  Commentarius 
in  librum  Salomonis  regis,  Lt'p.,  p.  11. 
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1694.  —  In  1694,  more  than  forty  years  after  the  death  of  the 
author,  appeared  Alexander  Nisbet's  exposition  on  Ecclesiastes/ 
Nisbet  was  one  of  those  Scotch  divines  who  felt  the  want  of  a 
national  commentary  to  represent  the  doctrines  of  their  Church, 
and  formed  a  plan  to  this  effect  with  Mr.  Eobert  Douglas,  Mr. 
Rutherford,  Mr.  Robert  Blair,  Mr  G.  Hutcheson,  Mr.  James 
Ferguson,  Mr.  James  Durham,  Mr.  John  Smith,  &c.,  all  of  whom 
had  particular  books  allotted  to  them.'^  But  the  work  was  never 
completed.  Mr.  Warner,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Reader,  prefixed 
to  Nisbet's  commentary,  accounts  for  its  being  published  so  long 
after  the  author's  death.  "  It  was  perfected,"  says  he,  "  and 
made  ready  for  the  press  before  his  death,  and  had  long  since 
come  abroad  into  the  world,  if  it  had  not  been  for  some  assertions 
the  author  had  upon  chap.  viii.  4,  concerning  obedience  to 
supreme  powers,  which  did  not  relish  with  the  late  times,  wherein 
supremacy  and  absolute  power  were  screwed  up  to  the  greatest 
height." 

However,  Biblical  exegesis  did  not  sustain  any  very  great  loss 
in  consequence  of  this  commentary  being  hid  from  the  public 
for  so  many  years,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  view  which  Nisbet 
takes  of  Coheleth.  Solomon^  according  to  this  Scotch  divine, 
heing  restored  again  ^  is  Ecclesiastes^  a  penitent  soul^  preaching  his 
repentance  to  the  Church ;  the  Messiah,  the  true  Solomon^  who 
was  known  hy  the  title,  Son  of  David",  is  now  speaking  to  the 
same  hy  his  type.  "  The  scope  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  this 
divine  preacher,  being  to  point  out  to  miserable  fallen  man 
the  way  to  recover  his  lost  happiness,  he  doth  first  proceed 
negatively,  to  convince  him  wherein  it  cannot  be  found  "  (chap. 
i.  2-iv.  12),  and  second,  "  gives  directions  for  attaining  to  that 
true  peace  and  quietness  which  is  attainable  in  this  life  "  (chap, 
vi.  -xii.  14). 

1700.  —  Bishop  Patrick  restricts  the  design  of  the  book  to 

'  An  Exposition,  with  practical  observations  upon  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes. 
Edinburgh,  1694. 

«  Comp.  Gillies,  Hist.,  col.  1,  296. 
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wliat  is  said  in  chap.  xii.  13,  viz.,  fear  God^  and  keep  his 
commandments,  this  is  the  happiness  of  man,  or  the  chief  good. 
"  The  sense  of  the  whole  sermon,  as  we  may  call  it,"  says  this 
excellent  prelate,  "  seems  to  be  comprehended  in  this  syllogism — 

Whatsoever  is  vain  and  perishing  cannot  make  man  happy  ; 
But  all  men's  designs  here  in  this  world  are  vain  and  perishing ; 
Therefore  they  cannot,  prosecuting  such  designs,  make  themselves  happy." 

The  bishop,  though  agreeing  with  most  of  his  predecessors 
that  the  book  is  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  makes  each  part  to 
consist  of  six  chapters.  He  also  maintains  "  that  those  words 
which  seem  to  countenance  men  in  the  neglect  of  religion,  and 
to  open  a  gap  to  licentiousness,  are  only  opinions  which  he 
intends  to  confute  according  to  the  method  he  had  propounded 
to  himself  in  this  book.  Wherein  he  first  represents  the  various 
ends  men  drive  at,  which  in  the  very  entrance  of  it  (that  men 
might  not  mistake  his  meaning)  he  pronounces  to  be  so  vain,  that 
he  had  no  words  significant  enough  to  express  their  vanity ; 
and  then  their  different  opinions  about  God  and  His  providence, 
and  their  own  souls."  ^ 

1701.  —  Maintaining  that  this  book  is  a  treatise  upon  the 
highest  good,  F.  Yeard,  dean  of  Achonry,  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  method  hitherto  pursued  of  making  Solomon  repeat  the  hete- 
rodox sentiments,  and  hence  endeavoured  to  prove,  in  his  para- 
phrase upon  Ecclesiastes,^  that  the  preacher  introduces  a  refined 
sensualist^  or  a  sensual  worldling^  who  interrupts  him^  in  order 
to  attack  and  ridicule  his  doctrine.  Of  course,  these  impertinent 
interruptions  and  impudent  mockeries,  in  which  this  sensualist 
indulges  at  the  expense  of  no  less  a  personage  than  King 
Solomon,  are  introduced  and  cut  short  whenever  and  wherever 
the  Dean  thinks  it  proper. 

'  A  Critical  Commentary  and  Paraphrase  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  by 
Patrick,  Lowth,  Oswald,  Whitby,  and  Lowman.  4  vols.,  London,  1848,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  112,  113. 

2  A  paraphrase  upon  Plcclesiastes,  &c.,  by  F.  Yeard,  Dean  of  Achonry.  London, 
1701. 
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1703.  —  A  decided  approach  towards  developing  the  true 
design  of  Coheleth  is  to  be  seen  in  the  treatise  of  Du  Hamel. 
The  design  of  Ecclesiastes  is^^  he  says,  to  collect  the  different 
opinions  ofmen^  and  the  different  reflections  whereby  the  mind  is 
icont  to  he  agitated  concerning  the  end  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked^  and  to  set  forth^  at  the  conclusion  of  the  book^  what  we 
ought  to  think  respecting  it.  He  says  we  should  also  hear  the  end 
of  his  discourse^  viz. ^  fear  God  and  heep  His  commandments^  for 
in  this  consists  the  lohole  duty  of  man,  in  this  is  every  blessing,  in 
this  is  happiness.  This  is  the  main  object  of  the  book  ;  the  other 
tilings  are  introduced,  as  it  is  generally  done  in  a  dissertation  or 
disquisition,  and  are  for  the  most  part  the  opinions  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  He  sometimes  seems  to  assent  to  the  opinions 
of  others,  but  instantly  refutes  them,  being  fully  convinced  of  this 
one  thing,  that  happiness  must  he  sought  in  God  alone,  that  created 
things  cannot  render  us  happy,  that  they  are  vain  and  full  of 
instability. 

1710.  —  As  might  be  expected,  Matthew  Henry  adheres  to 
the  old  traditional  view,  which  he  expresses  in  his  own  quaint 
manner.  Ecclesiastes,  he  tells  us,  is  a  penitential  and  practical 
sermon,  the  text  or  doctrine  is,  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity 
(chap.  i.  1) ;  and  the  use  and  application  of  it  by  way  of  exhorta- 
tion is,  that  loe  are  to  remember  our  Creator,  to  fear  Him, 
AND  TO  KEEP  His  COMMANDMENTS.  The  scopc  of  the  book  is  to 
shew  that  our  happiness  consists  not  in  being  as  gods  to  ourselves, 
to  HAVE  what  we  will,  and  do  what  we  will,  hut  in  having  him 


'  Hoc  EcclesiastfE  fuit  propositum,  ut  vai-ias  hominum  opiniones  et  varias 
quibus  animus  agitari  solet  cogitaliones  circa  fines  bonorum  et  malorum  coUigeret 
ac  tan  Jem  qnid  sentiendum  sit  in  calce  libri  proponeret.  Finem,  inquit,  loquendi 
pariter  audiamus,  Deum  time  et  mandata  ejus  observa,  hoc  est  enim  omnis 
Lome,  hoc  est  omne  hominis  bonum,  htec  ejus  felicitas.  Ea  est  summa  hbri, 
reliqua  instar  dissertationis  aut  disquisitionis  ac  plerumque  juxta  vulgi  sententiam 
proferuntur.  Tnterdum  aliorum  opinionibus  videtur  assentiri,  sed  statim  eas 
refellit;  id  unum  ommno  persuasus,  felicitatem  in  Deo  uno  quan-i  oportere,  res 
creatas  nos  beare  non  posse,  vanas  esse  et  inconstantisp  plenas.  Salomon,  ii.,  iii., 
cum  annott.     Rotomagi,  1703. 
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that  made  us  to  he  a  Ood  to  us.^  Like  his  predecessors,  he 
divides  this  sermon  into  two  parts,  viz.,  a  negative  and  positive^ 
and  puts  the  objectionable  passages  into  the  mouth  of  atheists 
and  epicures. 

1718.  —  Having  experienced  the  vanity  of  all  things,  by  being 
suddenly  hurled  from  a  high  position  of  honour  and  trust  to  a 
state  of  degradation,  the  celebrated  Matthew  Prior  betook 
himself,  from  a  fellow-feeling,  to  write  upon  the  adventures  of 
the  royal  preacher,  and  produced  the  admirable  poem,  Solomon 
on  the  Vanity  of  the  World.  With  the  poetic  and  literary  merits 
of  this  production  we  have  nothing  to  do.  That  question  has 
long  since  been  decided  by  a  far  more  competent  and  appropriate 
tribunal.  Our  object  is  to  give  the  author's  idea  of  the  design 
of  the  book.  Prior's  opinion  is,  that  Solomon  teaches  us  not  to 
repine  at  the  miseries  of  life^  which  are  ordained  hy  Omnipotence^ 
and  from  which  the  richest^  the  wisest^  and  the  greatest  of  men 
was  not  exempt^  hut  to  submit  to  Oodh  providence^  and  cheerfidly 
to  look  forward  to  death  as  a  release  from  a  life  replete  with 
vanities  and  miseries. 

The  pleasures  of  life,  says  he,  do  not  compensate  for  the  miseries ;  age 
steals  upon  us  unawares,  and  death,  as  the  only  cure  of  our  ills,  ought  to  be 
expected,  but  not  feared.  This  instruction  is  to  be  illustrated  by  the  action 
of  some  great  person.  Who,  therefore,  more  proper  for  the  business  than 
Solomon  himself?  and  why  may  he  not  be  supposed  now  to  repeat,  what, 
we  take  for  granted,  he  acted  almost  three  thousand  years  since  ?  If,  in 
the  fair  situation  where  this  prince  was  placed,  he  was  acquainted  with 
sorrow ;  if,  endowed  with  the  greatest  perfections  of  nature,  and  possessed 
of  all  the  advantages  of  external  condition,  he  could  not  find  happiness;  the 
rest  of  mankind  may  safely  take  the  monarch's  word  for  the  truth  of  what 
he  asserts. 

Prior  makes  the  whole  poem  a  soliloquy,  divided  into  three 
books ;  the  first  shewing  the  insufSciency  of  knowledge,  the 
second  of  pleasure,  and  the  third  of  power.  "  Solomon  is  the 
person  that  speaks  ;  he  is  at  once  the  hero  and  the  author  ;  but 

'  An  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  &c.,  by  Matthew  Henry, 
3  vols.     London,  1828,  vol.  ii.,  p.  582. 
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he  tells  us  very  often  what  others  say  to  him.  Those  chiefly 
introduced  are  his  rabbis  and  philosophers  in  the  first  book,  and 
his  women  with  their  attendants  in  the  second  ;  with  these 
sacred  history  mentions  him  to  have  conversed,  as  likewise  with 
tlie  angel  brought  down  in  the  third  book  to  help  him  out  of  his 
difficulties,  or  at  least  to  teach  him  how  to  overcome  them." 

The  following  is  the  concluding  advice  given  by  the  angel, 
and  embodies  the  lesson  of  the  whole  :  — 

Now,  Solomon,  remembering  who  thou  art. 
Act  through  the  remnant  life  a  decent  part ; 
Go  forth,  be  strong;  with  patience  and  with  care 
Perform  and  suffer  ;    to  thyself  severe, 
Gracious  to  others,  thy  desires  suppressed, 
Diflfused  thy  virtues,  first  of  men,  be  best. 
Thy  sum  of  duty  let  two  words  contain, 
O,  may  they  graven  in  thy  heart  remain  ! 
Be  humble,  and  be  just.       The  angel  said  : 
With  upward  speed  his  agile  wings  he  spread, 
Whilst  on  the  holy  ground  I  prostrate  lay. 
By  various  doubts  impelled,  or  to  obey 
Or  to  object ;    at  length  (my  mournful  look 
Heavenward  erect)  determined  thus  I  spoke  : 

Supreme,  all-wise,  eternal  Potentate  ! 
Sole  Author,  sole  Disposer  of  our  fate  ! 
Enthroned  in  light  and  immortality. 
Whom  no  man  fully  sees,  and  none  cau  see  ! 
Original  of  Beings,  Power  Divine  ! 
Since  that  I  live,  and  that  I  think,  is  thine  ; 
Benign  Creator!    let" thy  plastic  hand 
Dispose  its  own  effect  ;    let  thy  command 
Restore,  great  Father,  thy  instructed  son, 
And  in  my  act  may  Thy  great  will  be  done.' 

Thus  Prior  makes  the  remedy  which  this  book  yields  for  the 
ills  and  woes  of  this  life,  to  consist  in  entire  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  not  in  a  future  life,  when  all  things  shall  be 
shewn  to  have  worked  together  for  our  good.  The  poet,  more- 
over, thinks  that  Ecclesiastes  is  not  a  regular  and  perfect  treatise, 

'  See  Prior's  Poems,  in  Bohn's  Cabinet  Edition  of  the  British  Poets,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  62.  73. 
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but  that  in  it  great  treasures  are  "  heaped  up  together  in  a  con- 
fused magnificence.^^ 

1720.  —  More  sober  than  the  above  production,  and  more 
consistent  with  the  subject,  is  the  commentary  of  Rambach, 
contained  in  the  second  volume  of  comments  published  by 
D.  J.  H.  Michaelis.^  As  Rambach  adopted  the  view  and  even  the 
divisions  of  Sebastian  Schmidt,  we  refer  the  reader  to  page  157, 
where  we  have  given  an  analysis  of  his  commentary. 

1723.  —  The  idea  started  by  Luther,  that  Ecclesiastes  is  a 
sort  of  patch-work,  has  been  espoused  by  Wachter,  who, 
however,  went  far  beyond  the  great  Reformer,  maintaining  that 
it  consists  of  a  medley  of  extracts  from  the  different  writings  of 
Solomon^  and  that  it  is  a  hopeless  task  to  search  for  any  connection 
in  translating  it.     Accordingly,  he  remarks  upon  ^  — 

Chap.  i.  4.  One  generation  passeth  away,  dc.  —  How  this  verse,  as  well  as 
the  three  following,  come  here,  is  difficult  to  say ;  I  leave  it  to  those  to 
think  about  it  who  try  to  shew  a  most  beautiful  connection  between  all  the 
sayings  in  this  book.  They  believe  that  these  furnish  a  few  illustrations  of 
vanity  taken  from  nature,  and  that  here  is  the  first,  namely,  the  jDerishing 
of  generations  Now  that  a  generation  passes  away,  and  is  destroyed,  may 
indeed  be  called  vanity.  But  Solomon  not  only  speaks  of  passing  away, 
but  also  of  corning  on,  of  generations,  and  contemplates  the  perpetuam 
successionem,  or  the  perpetual  succession  and  constant  continuation  of  the 
human  race.  That  this  continuance  (since  one  generation  is  always  joined 
to  the  other,  as  if  they  were  all  one  generation  which  departs  and  returns, 

'  Uberiorum  Adnotationum  Philologico-exegeticarum  in  Hagiographos  Vet. 
Testameuti  Libros,  vol.  ii.     Halae,  1720. 

2  2Sie  biefcr  Ser^  famt  ben  -i  fotgenben  t;ie^er  geI;ore,  ifi  fc|)ivet  ju  fagen,  ic^ 
taffe  bie  iiad)bcndcn,  bie  bie  fdjonfle  Connexion  aUcr  2(u^fpri'td)e  in  bicfent  Suc^e 
jeigen  woUen.  @ie  mepnen,  ba^  bicfesJ  einige  (Srempet  ber  Sitdfcit  in  ber 
9?atut  fei;n,  unb  jnmt  \)m  bag  erftc,  ne^mtid;  ber  Untcrgang  bet  @cfc^Ied)tet. 
SlUein,  ba^  ein  @cfc^ted}t  bal)in  unb  untergeljct,  ifi  \w\)l  gitclfcit  ju  nennen. 
©atomo  abet  tebet  nid)t  nut  wm  $»ingcf)en,  fonbern  auc^  »om  .Slommen  bc^ 
@efd;le^teg,  unb  ftel;et  eigcntlid;  auf  bie  perpetuam  successionem  ober  jlcte 
golg  unb  immetwal;tenbe  gortfci^ung  beg  ©efdjteditee  ber  5)?enfc^en.  Db  biefe 
SSeftdnbigfcit,  ba  immer  ein  @cfd)led;te  am  anbcrn  l;anget,  alg  n^citen  fie  ein 
@efd)Iec^te,  bag  jvcggefjct  unb  i)erfomntct,  \vw  bie  ©onne,  Stub  unb  gliifTe 
immcrbar  iincbcrlommcn,  eine  Sitetfeit  fei),  fan  id)  miv  nic^t  elnbilben,  unb  ebeu 
fo  ivenig  bie  SSefldnbigleit  ber  grben.— 2)cv  ^rebiger  ©alomo  neu  iiberfe^t  mit 
^urjen  Stnmerfungen  »on  ©Ceotg)  seBCad)ter)  9}iemmingen,  17-23,  pp.  y.  6.  lo.  u. 
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just  as  the  sun,  wind,  and  rivers  always  return)  should  be  vanity,  T  cannot 
imagine,  and  just  as  little  can  I  imagine  it  of  the  continuance  of  the 
earth. 

1726.  —  Calmet,  like  Bisliop  Patrick  and  others,  restricts  the 
design  of  the  book  to  what  is  said  in  chap.  xii.  13,  14.  This 
hooh,^  says  this  learned  Benedictine  monk,  may  he  considered  as  a 
discourse  or  harangue^  wherein  Solomon  wishes  to  shew  that  every- 
thing in  this  world  is  only  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit^  and  that 
there  is  hut  one  thing  solid^  one  on  which  man  may  safely  hicild^ 
viz.,  the  fear  of  God,  the  keeping  of  His  commandments,  and  the 
expectation  of  a  judgment. 

1727. — Dr.  Edward  Wells,  so  well  known  by  his  Sacred 
Geography,  published  the  third  volume  of  his  paraphrase  of  the 
Old  Testament,  containing  Ecclesiastes,^  in  1727.  He  adopts 
Bishop  Patrick's  view,  as  well  as  his  division  of  the  book. 
Dr.  Wells'  production  is  a  simple  paraphrase  of  the  bishop's 
commentary,  as  the  former  tells  us  himself  in  the  introduction  to 
the  first  volume.  "  Bishop  Patrick's  commentary  being  large, 
and  consequently  chargeable  to  be  procured,  I  judged  I  might 
be  of  service  to  young  students  in  divinity,  who  have  not  much 
to  lay  out  in  books,  if  what  made  the  chief  substance  of  the 
said  bishop's  commentary  was  reduced  into  a  paraphrase." 
Dr.  Wells  has  by  no  means  improved  upon  the  bishop's 
commentary  ;  we  do  not  therefore  wonder  that,  whilst  his 
Sacred  Geography  has  undergone  several  editions,  and  was  even 
translated  into  German,  his  paraphrase  is  little  known,  and 
scarce. 

1729.  —  More  correct,  though  not  entirely  so,  is  the  view 

^  On  peut  considerer  cet  ouvrage  comnie  un  discours  ou  une  harangue,  dans 
laquelle  Salomon  veut  prouver,  que  tout  ce  qui  est  dans  le  inonde  n'est  que 
vanite  et  qu'affliction  d'esprit,  qu'il  n'y  a  qu'une  seule  cliose  de  solide  et  sur 
laquelle  I'homme  puisse  faire  quelque  fond :  e'est  sur  la  crainte  de  Dieu,  sur 
Tobservation  de  ses  loix,  sur  I'attente  de  ses  jugemens.  —  Commentaire  literale 
sur  la  Bible,  torn,  v.,  Paris,  1726,  p.  2. 

2  An  Help  for  the  more  easy  and  clear  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
being  the  books  of  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles.  Oxford, 
1727. 

Z 
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propounded  by  J.  Hardouin,  that  lohat  Ecclesiastes  inculcates  from 
time  to  time,  and  to  irliich  all  Ms  maocims  tend,  is  that  the  hest^  the 
most  quieting^  the  most  innocent^  the  most  happy  thing  for  a  inan 
in  this  life  is  to  enjoy  himself  with  his  family  in  his  repasts  ;  to 
he  contented  with  the  good  he  may  have  acquired  hy  legitimate 
labour^  and  to  recognise  that  to  he  ahle  to  do  this  is  a  gift  of  God^ 
which  must  therefore  he  used  with  thankfulness ;  that  in  this  as 
well  as  in  all  other  things  he  might  not  forget  that  ive  shall  he 
called  to  the  judgment  bar  of  God. 

1731.  —  The  learned  Le  Clerc  advances  a  new  theory  that^ 
Wisdom,  who  is  the  sjjeaher  in  this,  having  gathered  from  the 
grave  contemplations  of  human  life,  lohat  is  shunned  and  what  is 
accomplished,  pronounces  hy  the  mouth  of  Solomon  what  of  this  is 
vain. 

He  makes  no  attempt  to  analyse  the  book,  but  prefixes  to  each 
chapter  a  brief  summary  of  its  contents.     Thus  he  says  that  — 

Chap.  i.  speaks  of  the  emptiness  of  human  wisdom. 

ii.  The  emptiness  of  pleasure,  wealth,  wisdom,  joy. 
iii.  The  uncertainty  of  all  things,  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind 

in  things  divine,  the  venality  of  human  tribunals,  the  external 

resemblance  between  men  and  brutes. 
iv.  Solomon's  view  of  oppression,  of  the  envious,  of  the  avaricious, 

and  of  senseless  things. 
V.  Admonitions  on  the  worship  of  God,  vows,  magistrates,  riches. 
vi.  Accessory  disadvantages  of  riches  and  the  miseries  of  human 

life  arising  from  disquietude ;  infirmities  and  ignorance  of  the 

human  mind. 

'  Que  le  meilleur,  e'est  a  dire,  le  plus  tranquille,  le  plua  innocent,  le  plus 
heureux,  en  cette  vie,  est  de  jouir  soi-meme  avec  sa  famille  dans  ses  repas,  du 
bien  qu'un  travail  legitime  pent  avoir  acquis,  et  de  reconnaitre,  que  de  le  pouvoir 
faire,  e'est  un  don  de  Dieu,  dont  il  faut  par  consequent  user  avec  action  de 
graces.  Qu'en  cela  enfin  et  en  toutes  autres  choses,  il  ne  faut  point  oublier  que 
nous  serons  tous  cites  au  jugement  de  Dieu.  C'est  ce  que  I'Ecclesiaste  inculque 
de  temps  en  temps  et  a  quoi  rendent  toutes  ses  maximes.  —  Paraphrase  de 
I'Ecclesiaste  avec  des  remarques.     Paris,  1729,     Preface,  p.  12. 

2  Eadem,  nempe,  sapientia  qure,  e  vitaj  humanaj  seria  contemplatlone,  quid 
vitandum,  quid  faciendum  sit  colligit;  eadem,  inquam,  sapientia  omnibus  pensi- 
tatis,  rerum  quarumvis  hujus  vitfe  inanitatem,  ore  Salomonis,  pra;dicat. — Veteris 
Testamenti  libri  Hagiographi,  iLc.     Amstelasdami,  1731,  p.  677. 
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^ii   A  good  name,  excessive  joy,  injustice,  patience,  the  guise  of  evil 

speakers,  the  corruption  of  men  and  especially  of  women, 
viii.  On  reverence  towards  superiors,  and  Divine  Providence. 

ix.  The  innocent  and  the  wicked  are  subjected  to  the  same  fate  on 
eartli ;  death  evaded  by  neither,  whereby  all  hope  is  extin- 
guished; events  not  in  the  power  of  men;  the  praise  of  wisdom. 

X.  The  inconvenience  of  folly  in  all  ;  in  those  who  govern,  in 
works,  in  vain  attempts,  in  sovereignties. 

xi.  Liberality  in  almsgiving,  and  the  use  of  life. 

xii.  Remembrance  of  God  in  youth,  the  advancing  disadvantages  of 
old  age  figuratively  described,  and  death  ;  all  things  empty 
except  the  fear  of  God,  who  brings  all  to  judgment. 

1732.  —  Bauer,  in  his  elaborate  commentary/  assures  us  that 
Coheleth  has  hitherto  been  entirely  mistaken  by  those  who 
pretended  to  elucidate  it ;  that  it  contains  Solomon'' s  last  and 
solemn  address,  ichick  he  icrote  down  and  delivered  to  the  con- 
gregation of  Israel  after  the  flight  of  Jeroboam  into  Egypt,  as 
is  evident  from  1  Kings  xi.  41,^  that  its  purport  is  to  exhibit  the 
doings  of  men  here  upon  earth,  and  the  infirmities  and  sins  mixed 
up  therewith,  and  to  shew  how  they  may  improve  their  loorhs 
under  the  sun,  and  that  it  therefore  treats  upon  the  summum 
hominis  ojficium,  good  works,  and  not  upon  the  summum  bonum, 
GOOD    DAYS.^      To   this   end    Solomon,    after    the   introduction 

^  Srtauterter  ©tunb-Xert  »om  ^rcbiger  ®atomo.  W.  G^^rifiian  griebti^ 
©alter,    ^eipjig,  iv:3-2. 

-  This  proof  lie  derives  from  his  translation  of  the  passage,  which  is  —  Unb 
tvciter  bie  9tcbe  ©alontonii^,  unb  allet?,  tt>asJ  ev  gctl;an  f)at,  unb  feine  SBeip^eit, 
finb  nid)t  bicfe  gcfd}ricben  im  2?uc(;e  bie  9icbc  ©vilomoiu^.  — -TfeiV?.,  p.  '^■ 

3  (2ie  ^anbctt  »on  Sitelfeitcn,  bag  ifi  fon  eitten  unb  iiblcn  SSetric^tungcn  bet 
?0?cnfd)en,  a^obcp  er  bcr  Sitelfcit  immcr  entgcgen  ficUct,  wa^  gut,  obcr  um^ 
beiTer  ivnirc,  unb  bie  9)?cnfc^cn  tf)un  foltcn  untet  bcm  ^immel,  bie  3cit  i(;rer 
Sebcng^Jage  iibcr,  G^  ift  banncnl>ero  cin  grcffcr  Sc(;tcr,  ba^  bie  3Ui£^teger  i^om 
^rebigct  ©alomo  nid)t  forgfciltig  genug  fcaben  attendiren  unb  bemercfcn  n^oUen, 
baf  ®a(omo  burc^  bag  Sort  Sitclfeit  »etfic(;e  bag  fcreitette  S13c(t=?cben  unb  bie 
menfc^Ud)cn  getter  unb  <2c(;wad;^citen,  nebft  bcncn  ba^in  ge^origen  3]iorut= 
tl;eilcn ;  unb  ba^  et  benen  Gitelfeiten  cntgegcn  f^elle  ^i'r  tcn  aic  ein  folc^eg 
@ut,  bag  ftc  t^un  foUen.  SJJan  ^at  nicf)t  eingefcf)en,  ba^  ©alomo  bet  Gitelteit 
entgegen  fieUe  cap.  ii.  3,  summum  hominnm  ofticium,  fo  etUHig  gutcg,  bag  bie 
9J?enfcl;en=.Sinber  tf)un  nnb  i>ot  i{;re  oornc^mfte  unb  bcftc  2:^at  l^altcn  foltcn,  alg 
bep  beren  Ubung  unb  2>erricl)tung  eg  bem  $)?enfc^cn  a^o^l  unb  gliicflid;  gc|)en 
iriitbe.     2Beil  nun,  nac^  bet  ^e)jbnifd;en  rhilosophie,  summum  bonum  unb 
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(i.  1-11),  enumerates  first  his  own  doings,  stating  their'faults 
and  how  he  corrected  them  (i.  12-iii.  15)  ;  he  then  proceeds  to 
the  various  doings  of  others,  shewing  also  their  faults,  and  how 
they  ought  to  be  corrected  (iii.  16-xii.  8),  and  concludes  by 
addressing  himself  to  his  son  Eehoboara  (xii.  9,  &c.) 

1734.  —  However,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  Bauer,  which  he 
had  not  even  the  power  to  conceal,  all  his  protests  against  the 
wrong  interpretations  of  otliers,  and  all  his  confident  assertions 
about  the  correctness  of  his  views,  were  of  no  use.  Peter 
Hanssen,  in  spite  of  all,  published  a  commentary  shortly  after, 
in  opposition  to  Bauer,  in  wliicli  he  gives  the  following  analysis 
of  the  design  of  the  book,  1.  King  Solomon  made  the  basis  of 
his  contemplation  the  intrinsic  value  of  human  life,  which  lie 
calls  ]nn''.  2.  But  he  does  not  find  it  in  human  life  as 
enjoyed  in  this  world.  3.  Hence  he  teaches  that  life  in  this 
world,  when  looked  upon  apart  from  eternity,  has  no  value 
whatever,  that  it  derives  it  entirely  from  the  future  (chap.  iii.  11).^ 
4.  To  this  end  he  puts  72n,  or  vanity^  everything  which  does 

summum  homiuis  officium  tange  iiic^t  fo  na|e  miteinanber  ijerwanbt  ftnb,  ot^ 
na^  be^  (Satomont^  fcincr  tveifen  ®initc(;t,  fo  ijl  man  ba^ero  auf  bie  ^OTe^nung 
gcratt;cn,  u^enn  ©atomo  »on  (Sitctfcitcn  rebe,  fo  »erflc()e  er  baburd;  Itngtiicf^* 
gcillc  unb  gataUtcitcn,  bnvd)  weWjc  man  ungtiidlicf)  iintrbe,  unb  bas?  q\\{q,  fo  er 
ben  Sitctfcitcn  cntgcgcn  ficUc,  fcip  nicl;t  summum  hominis  ofBcium,  fonbern 
summum  bonum,  nid;t  u\i(?  gut  unb  loblid)  ifi,  ba^  man  c^  tt;uc,  fonbcvn  \co.i 
in  biefcm  ?cl)en  nnr  ju  gcnicffcn  gut  n\ire.  tnr^,  ©alomo  l)anbclc  nid)t  wn 
gnten  SOSerrfcn,  fonbern  nut  »on  gutcn  S:agcn,  unb  bcncnfetbcn  f!c((c  cr  UngUtcf^= 
gciUc  unb  bofe  S:age  a(^  Ciitclfcitcn  cntcgen,  ©a  bod)  ®a(omo  in  biefcm  gan^en 
■^Pvebigcr  (;anbelt  »on  bem  1\)\\\\  ber  93fcnfd)cn  (}icr  auf  (grben,  u\ig  bci;  fold^cm 
■l()un  fid)  vor  ditelfeitcn  ftuben,  unb  wai  bavgegen  gut  unb  beffev  uvue  »or  ben 
9)?enfd;en  unb  er  tl)un  foltc  unter  ber  ©onncn,  cap.  i.  8.  Sie  benn  \w\){  ju 
merrfen,  baf)  bas?  Sort  citet,  inglcid;en  (Sitclfeit  na^  ber  f)ebraifc^en  Slhtub^Slrt 
»on  ganl)  befonberer  SScbeutung  ift,  unb  fid)  blop  bem  citlcn  Scben  unb  2Banbel 
ber  9)?enfd)cu  bei;tegcn  tciffct.  — griciutcrter  @runb=2:ert  »om  ^rcbiger  ©alomo. 
W.  (5i;rii^ian  griebri^  3?auer.    Scip5ig,  1732,  pp.  5,  6. 

'  Setrad)tungen  iikr  ben  ^rebiger  ©atomo,  &c.,  »on  ^eter  ^anffen.  ?iibecf, 
1734.     3weitc  Siuffage,  (744. 

-  1.  Der  jlonig  I)at  ben  inner(id;cn  SSertl;  beg  menfd)(ic^en  ?ebcng,  ittetd;en 
er  3itf)ron  ncunet,  jum  ©runb  fcincr  33ctrad)tung  gelegt.  '2.  gr  ftnbet  il;n  aber 
nid)t  in  bem  mcnfd)(id)en  Seben,  ane  c^  in  biefer  2Bett  genoffen  wirb.  3.  2)a&er 
U\)Xii  er,  ba^  ba.^  Seben  in  biefer  SBett,  waxixi  man  c^  auffer  ber  etcigteit 
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not  further  our  real  happiness,  in  contrast  with  ITI-H'',  and 
submits  that,  if  there  is  no  other  life,  all  the  inward  and  outward 
aspirations  belong  to  the  dominion  of  vanity.  And  whilst  he 
demonstrates  this  by  various  arguments,  he  also  teaches,  5.  That 
although  human  life,  apart  from  eternity,  has  no  piD'',  it  never- 
theless has  a  2110,  or  a  certain  kind  of  good ;  6.  This  good  man 
must  seek  to  enjoy,  but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  acquisition  of  the  '!")")n\  7.  His  first  and  last  argument 
must  be  employed  in  behalf  of  the  eternity  in  question,  and  the 
judgment  tlirough  which  we  enter  therein,  and  immediately 
obtain  the  P")n\  8.  And  indeed  man  must  prepare  for  it  from 
his  youth,  that  he  may  not  miss  this  peculiar  end  of  the  present 
life.  This  constitutes  the  main  import,  which  Solomon  has 
interspersed  with  diverse  salutary  lessons,  which  are  specially 
useful  to  rulers,  and  which  he  appears  to  have  written  chiefly 
for  the  use  and  admonition  of  his  son  and  heir- apparent. 

1748.  —  "  The  learned  Dr.  Gill"  adopts  the  Rabbinical  view, 
that  Solomon  ivrote  this  hook  in  his  old  age^  gfter  his  fall  and 
recovery  out  of  it^  and  when  he  was  brought  to  true  repentance  for 

anftel;ct,  gav  fcinen  SQSertJ;  ^abe,  fonbern  benfelbigen  atlein  o.\\i  bem  3«^unftigen 
I;ev(citen  miitTc,  d.  3,  11.'  4.  gv  fcjt  ju  bem  (Snbe  bcm  3it()ron  bad  |)cfcl  obcr 
Gitcfc,  fo  nict)td  ju  unfercr  ii\it;ven  3Sot(fommcnI;cit  beptrcigt,  cntgegcn,  unb 
lHl;aiiptct,  bafi,  ivenn  !ein  anbct  ?cbcn  luid;  bicfcm  ivdvc,  oHU  inncrtid;e  unb 
auffcriidjc  Sinpfinbungcn  in  bicfcs^  Stcicl)  bev  (Sitclfcit  gcl)orcn.  SBic  cr  nun 
biefciJ  mit  »crfd;icbcncu  ©tiinbcn  bcwcifjt,  fo  tc^ret  er  5.  Dbgtcid)  bad  ntenf= 
(^tid;e  ?cben  »on  bcrgwigfeit  abgcTonbcrt,  fcin  3it(;ron  f)at,  fo  fommc  il)m  bod; 
cin  Tof  ober  cine  gmnfTc  ©iite  ju.  c.  3}icfc  ©iitc  nut^  bev  2)?enfd)  ju  gcnicffcn 
fud)en.  S)od)  fo,  baf  cd  an  Svlangung  bed  3itI;T:on  nid;t  (}inberlid;  dci;.  7.  Scin 
ctfted  unb  (ejted  5tugcnmerf  muf!  immev  auf  bie  bet)0vflel)enbe  Gangfeit,  unb  auf 
bad  @erid;t,  babuvd;  wiv  in  felbige  cinge()en,  unb  folglid)  bad  3it!)ron  criangcn, 
gerid)tet  fepn.  8.  Unb  jwav  mufj  bcr  2)?enfd)  ftd;  fon  3ngcnb  auf  baju  anfd)tcfcn, 
bamit  cv  biefed  eigcnt(id;cn  gnbswcrfd  bed  gegcnnnirtigen  Sebend  nid)t  i''cvfcl)(en 
moge.  2Bie  nun  biefed  ben  |)auvt=3n{>ilt  aufmad)t,  fo  flreuet  Oaiomo  atteriep 
(;ei(fame  Sel;vcn  mit  ein,  bic  infonbetljeit  ben  Siegcnten  niijlid;  finb,  unb  u^etd;e  et 
»ovneI;mlid;  feincni  @o(;n  unb  (Sron=S-rben  jum  Shtjen  unb  jur  (fvinnevung  fdjeint 
gefd)vicben  JU  Ijabcn.  This  quotation  is  made  from  Kabe's  translation  of 
Mendelssohn's  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,  where  tlie  learned  translator  has 
reprinted  Bauer's,  Hanssen's,  Desvoeux',  and  J.  D.  Michaelis'  versions  in  four 
parallel  columns,  and  has  also  given  an  analysis  of  their  respective  views  of 
Coheleth. 
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it ;  and  that  the  general  scope  and  design  of  it  is  to  expose  the 
vanity  of  all  worldly  enjoyments^  to  shexo  that  a  man''s  happiness 
does  not  lie  in  natural  wisdom  and  hnowledge^  nor  in  worldly 
wealthy  nor  in  civil  honour^  power ^  and  authority^  nor  in  the  mere 
externals  of  religion  ;  hut  in  the  fear  of  God  and  the  worship)  of 
Him.  It  encourages  men  to  a  free  use  of  the  good  things  of  life 
in  a  moderate  way^  with  thankfulness  to  God ;  to  suhmit  with 
cheerfulness  to  adverse  dispensations  of  Providence  /  to  fear  and 
honour  the  king^  to  he  dutiful  to  civil  magistrates^  and  kind  to  the 
poor  •  to  expect  a  future  state  and  an  awful  judgment ;  with  many 
other  useful  things. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Gill  deduces  this  design 
from  logically  tracing  the  proper  position  which  each  verse 
occupies  with  regard  to  the  whole  argument,  and  a  rational 
explanation  of  the  text.  His  commentary  chiefly  consists  of 
heterogeneous  spiritual  explanations,  and  a  medley  of  Rabbinical 
quotations,  which  he  frequently  misunderstood.  The  following 
specimens  of  his  mode  of  interpretation  and  mistranslations  of 
the  Eabbins  will  shew  the  correctness  of  these  remarks  :  — 

Chap.  vii.  28.  One  man  among  a  thousand  have  I  found.  —  It  is  a  great 
rarity  to  find  a  good  man,  truly  wise  and  gracious ;  there  are  many  that 
walk  in  the  broad  way,  and  but  few  that  find  the  strait  gate  and  narrow 
way,  and  are  saved ;  they  are  but  as  one  to  a  thousand  (see  Jer.  v.  1 ; 
Matt.  vii.  13,  14).  Or  rather,  by  this  one  of  a  thousand  is  meant  the 
Messiah,  the  Wisdom  of  God  he  sought  for  (verse  25),  and  now  says  he 
found ;  to  whom  he  looked  for  peace,  pardon,  and  atonement,  under  a  sense 
of  his  sins  ;  who  is  the  messenger,  an  interpreter,  one  among  a  thousand  ; 
yea,  who  is  the  chiefest  among  ten  thousands  (Job  xxxiii.  23  ;  Cant.  v.  10), 
who  is  superior  to  angels  and  men,  in  the  dignity  of  his  person ;  in  the 
perfection,  purity,  and  holiness  of  his  nature ;  in  the  excellency  of  his 
names ;  in  his  offices  and  relations ;  and  in  his  concern  in  the  affairs  of 
grace  and  salvation ;  and  who  is  to  be  found  by  every  truly  wise  and 
gracious  soul  that  seeks  him  early  and  earnestly,  in  the  word  and  ordinances, 
under  the  illumination  and  direction  of  the  blessed  Spirit.  If  it  is  to  be 
understood  of  a  mere  man,  I  should  think  the  sense  was  this  :  of  all  the 
men  that  have  been  ensnared  and  taken  by  an  adulterous  woman,  but  one  of 
a  thousand  have  I  observed, — and  perhaps  Solomon  has  respect  to  himself, — 
that  was  ever  recovered  out  of  her  hands.  But  a  ivoman  among  all  those 
have  I  not  found :  that  is,  among  all  the  harlots  and  adulterous  women  I 
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ever  knew  or  heard  of,  I  never  knew  nor  heard  of  one  that  was  ever  reclaimed 
from  her  evil  ways,  and  reformed  or  became  a  chaste  and  virtuous  woman  ; 
he  may  have  respect  to  the  thousand  women  that  were  either  his  wives  and 
concubines,  and,  among  all  these,  he  found  not  one  that  deserved  the 
above  character;  for  this  is  not  to  be  understood  of  women  in  general,  for 
Solomon  must  have  known  that  there  have  been  good  women  in  all  ages, 
and  perhaps  more  than  men  ;  and  that  there  were  many  in  his  days,  though 
those  with  whom  his  more  intimate  acquaintance  was  were  not  such, 
which  was  his  unhappiness ;  and  his  criminal  conversation  with  them  is 
w-hat  he  lamented  and  repented  of.  It  may  be  interpreted  thus,  One  man, 
the  Messiah,  among  all  the  sons  of  men  have  I  found  free  from  original  sin  ; 
hut  one  woman  among  all  the  daughters  of  Eve  I  have  not  found  clear  of  it. 

How  revolting  to  our  feelings,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gross 
violation  of  the  laws  of  language,  to  make  the  one  man  be  either 
"  a  penitent  that  has  been  ensnared  and  taken  hy  an  adulterous 
^coman^''  or  '"'■  the  Messiah^  among  all  the  sons  of  men^  free  from 
original  sin.''''  We  shall  now  give  a  few  instances  of  his 
mistranslation  of  the  Rabbins. 

Chap.  V.  8.  And  there  he  higher  than  they.  —  Gill  here  remarks,  "  Aben 
Ezra  interprets  it  of  the  secret  of  the  name  of  God,  which  he  says  is  inex- 
plicable." The  following  are  Ibn  Ezra's  words  : — onnn  m  hntitd  ioitd  to'  'D  jjt 
□'ma:  en  'd  mEco  cm  3?t  n"?  wy\  onmici  ma:  byn  mu  in«  bDi  nm  en  pi  inw  '\:3''mi 
Nbi  mcnm  D'cnn  en  mu  bsn  mia  'S  2?t  c«n  tid  yivm  mia  isrx  onbrotj  n";**  ■?» 
tmob  "jDiw,  hnow  that  there  is  a  watch  who  sees  this  oppression,  and  not  one 
only,  but  there  are  many,  and  every  one  of  them  is  higher  than  the  other; 
there  are  so  many  watches,  that  no  man  can  know  their  numher,for  they  rise 
higher  than  those  whose  degrees  differ  or  vary ;  and  he  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  mystery  of  the  sacred  name,-  i.  e.,  with  divinity,  hiotvs  that  the  words 
"  higher  than  the  high"  refer  to  the  fifty  five  angels,  and  I  cannot  explain  it. 

V.  20.  For  lie  shall  not  much  remember  the  days  of  his  life,  dc. — "  Be 
they  more  or  fewer  as  Jarchi,"  adds  Gill.  Now  Jarchi,  as  he  is  erroneously 
called,  says  nothing  of  the  sort;  his  words  are  cbira  en'  "piN  )'nto  *  nain  nb  '3 
cbirb  lb  loirn  ini  n^-z'  ]in  r^^ciib  m'.:'  nobi  'ain  «"3i  en  ri-n  o  •  vn  ^■o-  n«  -iiav  •  mn 
:  vnasan,  ''for  not  many,"  for  life  here  is  not  long ;  or  liteiially,  for  there 
IS  no  length  of  this  in  this  ivorld.  "He  shall  remember  the  days  of  his  life," 
for  they  are  few,  and  not  many ;  and  why  shall  he  toil  to  gather  wealth  ?  let 
him  rather  lahotir  in  his  life  for  that  which  ivill  stand  hy  him  in  the  world  to 
come. 

Gill's  remark  is  evidently  owing  to  his  mistaking  'is>^  ^^V^ 
r\'2.'\r\  for  he  they  more  or  fewer. 
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Upon  the  same  verse  Gill  says,  — 

"  Some,  as  Aben  Ezra  observes,  and  which  he  approves  of,  and  is  agree- 
ably to  the  accents,  render  the  words  if  he  has  not  much,  he  remembers  the 
days  of  his  life,  if  he  has  but  little  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  he 
remembers  how  few  his  days  are  he  has  to  live."  Ibn  Ezra's  words  jire 
□m'Du  ^b  ttj'i  nna  jsynn©  vn  'q'-  n«  niDV  ni-\n  iTcn  ^b  iioi""  nb  dn  ©iDn  ts'  •  n"?  '3 
mn  n«i  n«n  «2"i  to3  f]D13  n«i  i"n  'q'  nnn  ab  >3  -nsv  p  «iniij  '•j'sm  p33m  •  aab  nnniu 
"  If  not."  Some  interpret  it,  if  happiness  does  not  remain  long  with  one,  he 
should  remember  the  days  of  his  life  xvherein  he  enjoyed  himself,  and  he  will 
have  joy  of  heart  in  the  remembrance  thereof  I,  however,  think  that  the 
proper  meaning  is  this.  Let  him  remember  that  the  days  of  his  life  are  not 
many,  and  that  n«  is  redundant,  as  in  ''And  there  came  a  lion  and  (nxi)  a 
bear"  (1  Sam.  xvii.  34). 

This  misrepresentation  of  Ibn  Ezra  is  all  the  more  serious, 
since  it  deprives  this  learned  Eabbi  of  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  who  gave  the  right  construction  of  the  text,  and  makes  him 
talk  nonsense.     These  few  specimens  must  suffice  here. 

Other  errors  quite  as  flagrant,  or  even  more  so,  will  be  found 
dispersed  throughout  the  commentary,  and  are  noticed  in  their 
proper  places.  We  have  felt  it  a  disagreeable  duty  to  expose 
these  blunders,  because  Gill  is  regarded,  along  with  Lightfoot, 
as  the  oracle  upon  Eabbinical  literature ;  and  because  many  a 
divine,  who  prefers  devoting  his  time  to  the  acquisition  of  some 
profane  language,  rather  than  to  the  study  of  the  original  of  the 
Old  Testament,  from  Avhich  he  professes  to  teach  the  will  of  God, 
looks  up  to  Dr.  Gill  as  his  guide  in  Jewish  matters. 

1749.  —  The  learned  and  eccentric  William  Whiston  tells  us^ 
that  he  wrote  "  a  very  small' dissertation  on  the  hooh  ofEcclesiastes^ 
to  shew  that  it  is  a  collection  of  Solomon's  reflections  ahout  points 
of  the  greatest  consequence  /  tlie  most  of  them  when  he  was  a 
religious  man^  in  his  first  and  last  days  ;  hut  several  of  them 
when  he  was  irreligious  and  sceptical^  during  his  amours  and 
idolatry.      This  hook  is  not  printed^ 

1751.  —  Grotius'  criticisms  on  Ecclesiastes  began  at  last  to 
produce  their  effect  upon  the  Continent.      We  now  find   the 

'  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  William  Whiston.    London,  1749,  p.  347. 
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learned  John  David  Michaelis,  so  well  known  as  the  editor  of 
and  annotator  on  Lowth's  Prelections  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  boldly- 
maintaining  that  a  prophet  who  lived  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity  wrote  this  book  in  the  name  of  Solomon,  in  order  that 
he  miglit  be  able,  in  the  person  of  so  happy  and  wise  a  king, 
to  philosophise  all  the  more  touchingly  about  the  vanity  of 
human  happiness  ;  and  that  the  design  of  Colieleth  is  to  sJieio^  in 
the ^r St  place ^  the  great  imperfections  of  the  happiness  of  a  man 
who  is  left  to  himself  and  is  separated  from  God  (chap,  i.  1  -  iv. 
16),  and^  secondly^  to  point  out  the  means  to  a  true  and  lasting 
enjoyment  of  this  life  (chap.  iv.  17  — xii.  14). 

i.  Solomon  substantiates  his  main  proposition  (chap.  i.  2),  by 
shewing  the  transitoriness  of  pleasure  sought  in  knowledge 
(3-14),  the  grief  we  experience  at  the  discovery  of  imperfections 
which  we  cannot  rectify  (15-18),  the  insufficiency  and  fleetness 
of  sensual  pleasures  (ii.  1-11),  and  our  inability,  with  all  our 
wisdom,  to  avoid  meeting  with  the  same  fate  as  the  brute 
(12-26),  because  of  the  unavoidable  destinies  which  issue  from 
the  fixed  course  of  the  world  (iii.  1-15),  and  from  unavoidable 
misfortunes  (iii.  16 -iv.  3),  and  because  man  uses  his  work, 
which  ought  to  be  a  pastime,  as  a  means  to  obtain  fame  and 
riches,  and  engages  therein  chiefly  out  of  envy  and  jealousy 
(iv.  4-16). 

ii.  Whereupon  he  gives  the  directions  for  happiness :  to  be 
religious  (iv.  17 -v.  6),  not  to  be  too  uneasy  through  the  evils 
which  befall  others  (7,  8),  to  abstain  from  too  great  a  love  for 
money  (9-12),  to  be  cheerful  and  patient  at  the  wickedness 
which  the  wisdom  of  God  permits  to  take  place,  remembering 
our  own  sinfulness  (vii.),  to  endure  the  injustice  of  govern- 
ment without  rebellion  (viii.-ix.  10),  to  use  labour  as  a  means 
for  maintaining  contentment,  since  it  is  mostly  rewarded,  as  is 
evident  from  the  example  of  a  wise  and  foolish  mode  of  govern- 
ment (11-18),  continuing  to  encourage  us  to  work  (xi.  1-6), 

1  ^oetif^et  gntwurf  tct  ©etanfen  be^  ^rebiget=23uct)(J  Salomon^.  ®bU 
tingen,  1751.    3*V''eitc  Sluflage,  17G-2. 
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with  lliis  restriction,  however,  that  we  are  to  enjoy  the  lawful 
pleasures  of  life  (7,  8),  yet  not  to  forget  the  changeableness  of 
all  earthly  things,  or  the  fear  of  God  (xi.  9-xii.  7) ;  then  follows 
the  conclusion  (8-14). 

1753.  —  In  England,  too,  the  writings  of  Grotius  aided  the 
progress  of  liberal  criticism,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  almost 
unparalleled  remarks  of  Bishop  Lowth  on  Ecclesiastes.  The 
learned  prelate  says^ — 

There  is  anolher  didactic  work  of  Solomon,  entitled  Kohelet  (Eccle- 
siastes), or  the  Preacher;  or  rather,  perhaps,  Wisdom,  the  Preacher;  the 
general  tenor  and  style  of  which  is  very  different  from  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  though  there  are  many  detached  sentiments  and  proverbs 
interspersed ;  for  the  whole  work  is  uniform,  and  confined  to  one  subject, 
namely,  the  vanity  of  the  world  exemplified  by  the  experience  of  Solomon, 
who  is  introduced  in  the  character  of  a  person  investigating  a  very  difficult 
question  —  examining  the  arguments  on  either  side,  and  at  length  disen- 
gaging himself  fi-om  an  anxious  and  doubtful  disputation.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  parts  and  arrangement  of  this  production;  the 
order  of  the  subject  and  the  connection  of  the  arguments  are  involved  in  so 
much  obscin"ity,that  scarcely  any  two  commentators  have  agreed  concerning 
the  plan  of  the  work,  and  the  accurate  division  of  it  into  parts  or  sections. 
The  truth  is,  the  laws  of  methodical  composition  and  arrangement  were 
neither  known  by  the  Hebrews  nor  regarded  in  their  didactic  writings. 
They  uniformly  retained  the  old  sententious  manner;  nor  did  they  submit 
to  method,  even  where  the  occasion  appeared  to  demand  it.  The  style  of 
this  work  is,  however,  singular;  the  language  is  generally  low,  I  might 
almost  call  it  mean  or  vulgar;  it  is  frequently  loose,  unconnected,  approaching 
to  the  incorrectness  of  conversation  ;  and  possesses  very  little  of  the  poetical 
character,  even  in  the  composition  and  structure  of  the  periods  —  which 
peculiarity  may  possibly  be  accounted  for  from  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

Thus  this  refined  scholar  and  acute  critic  believed  that 
Solomon  was  simply  introduced  or  personated  in  this  treatise, 
and  that  the  language  is  low,  of  course  too  low  for  the  golden 
age  of  Solomonic  Hebrew,  though  the  wary  prelate  chose  not 
to  express  it  so. 

1760.  —  As  if  to  corroborate  at  once  the  remark  of  the  foregoing 

1  Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  Lecture  xxiv.,  Gregory's 
translation,  third  edition.     London,  1835,  pp.  270,  271. 
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writer,  '•  that  scarcely  any  two  commentators  have  agreed  con- 
cerning the  plan  of  the  book,"  the  first  exposition  which  appeared 
after  the  publication  of  that  statement  is  a  protest  against  all  its 
predecessors.  Thus  Desvoeux  maintains  that  the  autJior^s  design 
is  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  rather  the  necessity  of 
another  state  after  this  life,  from  such  arguments  as  may  he 
afforded  hy  reason  and  experience^  and  that  it  is  upon  this 
principle  alone  tliat  this  book  can  be  understood  and  explained. 
He  says  — 

The  whole  discourse  may  be  reduced  to  three  propositions,  every  one  of 
which,  when  properly  reflected  upon,  yields  a  strong  proof  of  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments.  But  it  must  be  observed  that,  though  in  all 
reasonings  two  propositions  must  be  apprehended  by  the  mind  in  order  to 
form  any  conclusion,  yet  it  is  not  always  necessary  both  should  be  expressed. 
When  the  second  is  so  obvious,  that  it  does  in  a  manner  obtrude  itself  upon 
the  mind,  as  soon  as  the  first  is  mentioned,  or  so  certainly  true  that  no  man 
in  his  right  senses  can  well  question  it,  then  a  philosopher  may,  according 
to  the  strictest  rules,  and  an  orator  generally  does,  leave  it  to  be  understood 
and  supplied  by  the  attentive  reader  or  hearer;  and  this  is  what  the  logicians 
call  an  enthymeme.  Mow  I  hope  this  proposition,  Jniman  affairs  are  under 
the  inspection  and  government  of  a  wise,  powerful,  and  infinitely  perfect  Being, 
uho  can  never  be  supposed  to  act  but  agreeably  to  his  aPrihutss,  shall  be  easily 
granted  to  be  one  of  those,  which  may  be  left  unexpressed  in  a  religious 
argument.  Then  let  it  be  considered  as  the  minor  or  second  proposition  of 
a  syllogism,  whereof  any  of  the  three  we  are  going  to  mention  is  the  major 
or  first  proposition;  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  doctrine  I  look  upon  as 
being  chiefly  taught  in  this  book,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  regular  conse- 
quence of  such  a  syllogism.  These  three  propositions,  every  one  of  which 
is  attended  with  its  proper  apparatus  of  proofs  and  special  observations, 
are  the  following :  — 

J.  No  labour  or  trouble  of  men  in  this  world  can  ever  be  so  profitable  as 
to  produce  in  them  a  lasting  contentment,  and  thorough  satisfaction  of 
mind. 

II.  Earthly  goods,  and  whatever  we  can  acquire  by  our  utmost  trouble 
and  labour  in  this  world,  are  so  far  from  making  us  lastingly  happy,  that 
they  may  be  even  looked  on  as  real  obstacles  to  our  ease,  quiet,  and 
tranquillity.  ^ 

'  A  Philosophical  and  Critical  Essay  on  Ecclesiastes;  wherein  the  author's 
design  is  stated  ;  his  doctrine  vindicated ;  his  method  explained  in  an  analytical 
paraphrase,  annexed  to  a  new  version  of  the  text  from  the  Hebrew,  &c.,  by 
A.  Y.  Desvoeux.     London,  1700,  p.  79. 
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III.  Men  kuow  not  what  is  or  is  not  truly  advantageous  to  them, 
because  they  are  either  ignorant,  or  unmindful,  of  that  which  must  come 
to  pass  after  they  are  dead. 

Therefore  any  one  may  conclude  that  there  must  be  a  state  of  true  and 
solid  happiness  for  men  out  of  this  world. 

PKOPOSITION   I.  — Chap.  i.  2,  3. 

chap.        Ver. 

I.    4-11.  First  proof.  —  The  course  of  nature. 
12,  &c.  Second  proof.  —  Men's  occupations. 
16  - 18.       First  Head.  —  Wisdom  or  philosophy. 
11.        1,2.       Second  Head.  —  Pleasure. 
3-10.       Both  jointly. 

11.  General  conclusion  of  the  second  proof 

A  review  of  the  second  proof,  with  special  conclusions  relating 
to  every  particular  therein  mentioned,  viz., 
12-  17.  I.  Wisdom. 

18-23.        11.  Riches. 
24-26.       III.  Pleasure. 
111.      1,  &c.  Third  proof.  —  Inconstancy  of  men's  will. 
9.        Conclusion  of  the  third  proof. 

A  review  of  the  second  and  third  proofs  considered  jointly, 
with  special  observations  and  corollaries. 
10,  ]].  First  observation.  —  God  is  inculpable. 

12-15.  Second  observation.  —  God  is  the  Author  of  whatever 

befalls  us  in  this  world. 
16,  17.  First  corollary.  —  God  shall  redress  all  grievances. 

18,  21.  Second   corollary.  —  God  must   be   exalted,   and   man 

humbled. 
22.  Third    corollaiy.  —  God    alloweth    men    to    enjoy    the 

present. 
IV.  1.  Fourth  proof.  —  Men's  neglect  of  proper  opportunities,  evi- 

denced in  several  instances,  viz., 
1-3.         I.  Oppression. 

4.        II.  Envy. 
5,  6.       111.  Idleness. 
7-12.        IV.  Avarice. 
V.     13  -  9.         v.  Misapplication  of  esteem  and  regard. 

N.  B.  —  V.  1-9  is  a  digression,  containing  several 
admonitions,  in    order  to   prevent   any  miscon- 
struction of  the  foregoing  remarks. 
10-12.        VI.  Expensive  living. 

PROPOSITION   II.  — Chap.  V.  13. 
V.  14-  17.  First  proof.  —  Instability  of  riches. 
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Chap.        Ver, 

VI.     18-  2.  Second  proof.  —  Insufficiency  of  riches  to  make  one  liappy. 
3  -  G.       Corollary.  —  The  fate  of  an  abortive  is  preferable,  upon  the 

whole,  to  that  of  one  who  lives  without  enjoying  life. 
7-9.  Third  proof.  —  Men's  insatiableness. 
10,  11.  General  conclusion  from  the  first  and  second  propositions. 

PROPOSITION   III.  — Chap.  vi.  J2. 

VII.      1,  &c.  First  proof.  —  Wrong  estimation  of  things. 

A  digression  intended,  like  that  v,  1-9,  to  prevent  any 
misconstruction  of  the  foregoing  observations,  and  con- 
taining several  advices,  together  witli  a  strong  commen- 
dation of  him  who  gives  them,  in  order  to  enforce  the 
observation  of  the  rides  laid  down  by  him. 
9  -  12.  First  advice.  —  Not  to  blame  Providence. 

13.  Second  advice.  —  Not  to  judge  of  Providence. 

14,  15.  Third  advice.  —  To  submit  to  Providence. 

16  -  20.  Fourth  advice.  —  To  avoid  excess. 

21,  22.  Fifth  advice.  —  Not  to  mind  idle  reports.    .. 

23-25.  Commendation  of  the  foregoing  advices,  from  the  author's 

application  to  examine  everything  ;  and,  especially, 
26-29.  I.  Wickedness  and  ignorance, 

wn.       1-8.        II.  Wisdom. 

Second  proof.  —  Anticipated  judgments. 
9-14.  I.  That  sin  shall  go  unpunislied,  because  it  is  so  in  this 

world. 
IX.     15-6.        ji.  That  life  is  preferable  to  death. 

7-9.  First    coroUaiy.  —  Earthly    enjoyments    are     not 

criminal. 
10.  Second   corollary,  —  A  proper   use  must  be  made 

of  our  faculties. 
11-15.  Third  proof.  —  Judgments  that  are  seemingly  right,  yet  truly 

false. 
16,  &c.  Fourth  proof.  —  Little  regard  paid  to  wisdom. 
16.         I.  Past  services  are  forgotten. 
X.     17-4.        II.  The  least  fault  is  taken  notice  of. 
5-  19.       III.  Favour  gets  what  is  due  to  merit. 

20.  A  caution,  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  foregoing  remarks. 

PRACTICAL  INFERENCES. 

XI.       1-4.     I.  From  the ^rsf  PROPOSITION.     We  must  give  unto  earthly 
goods  that  stability  which  they  are  capable  of. 
5,  6.    II.  From  the  first  and  second  propositions.     We  must,  in 
our  conduct,  conform   to   the  design    of  Providence 
upon  us,  and  leave  the  success  to  God. 
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Chap.        Ver. 

XII.        7,  8.  III.  From  the  three  propositions,  but  especially  from  the 
third.    We  must  seek  for  happiness  beyoud  the  grave. 
9-  12.       Commendation  of  the  work,  from  several  considerations. 
13,  14.  Conclusion  of  the  whole. 

Desvoeux's  commentary  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
elaborate  productions  on  Ecclesiastes ;  it  contains  much  valuable 
criticism,  but  the  author  is  too  rash  in  his  emendations  of  the 
text,  and  too  fond  of  forcing  upon  the  sacred  writer  the  most 
far-fetched  interpretation,  in  order  to  establish  his  preconceived 
notions.  The  philological  notes  are  distributed  under  different 
heads,  without  any  regard  to  the  order  of  chapters  and  verses  ; 
hence  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  the  comments  upon  the  respec- 
tive verses  in  this  ill-arranged  mass  of  singular  learning. 

1768. — A  similar  fate  to  that  which  induced  Prior  to  write 
his  poem  on  the  vanity  of  the  world,  gave  rise  to  another  poetical 
paraphrase  of  Coheleth,  which  was  published  anonymously  in 
1768.^  "  The  author  (a  Turkey  merchant),"  whose  name  is  said 
to  be  Mr.  Brodick,  "  was  at  Lisbon  during  the  great  earthquaf'e, 
just  then  sitting  in  his  night-gown  and  slippers.  Before  he 
could  dress  himself,  part  of  the  house  he  was  in  fell,  and  blocked 
him  up.  By  this  means  his  life  was  saved,  for  all  who  had  run 
out  were  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  falling  houses."  ^  He  saw  all 
his  property  swallowed  up.  Some  time  after  his  arrival  in 
England,  he  lost  his  eyesight,  when  her  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
make  ^im  pensioner  in  the  Charter  House,  where  he  died, 
January,  1795. 

Brodick  entirely  espouses  the  traditional  view  that  Solomon 
wrote  this  book  in  his  old  age,  after  having  openly  violated  the 
laws  of  God.  "  The  only  atonement  he  could  now  make  was  to 
point  out  the  rock  on  which  he  had  split,  to  the  end  that  future 

1  Coheleth,  or  the  Eoyal  Preacher,  a  Poetical  Paraphrase  of  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes.  Most  humbly  inscribed  to  the  King.  Printed  for  J.  Wallis,  atYorick's 
Head,  Ludgate  Street,  1768.  Reprinted,  with  supplementary  notes,  by  Nathaniel 
Higgins,  at  Whitchurch,  Salop,  1824.     This  is  the  edition  to  which  we  refer. 

2  Wesley's  Journals,  Monday,  Feb.  8,  1768,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  in 
his  introduction  to  Ecclesiastes. 
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princes  might  take  warning  by  his  example.  He  therefore 
thought  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  him  to  make  his  repentance  as 
public  as  his  crimes,  and  to  leave  an  eternal  monument  to 
posterity  that  the  wisest  of  men,  when  left  to  their  own  conduct, 
are  liable  to  the  greatest  failings ;  that  a  contempt  of  religion, 
especially  when  princes  set  the  example,  always  introduces  a 
general  corruption  of  manners,  and  that  those  in  the  most 
exalted  stations,  no  less  than  those  in  the  meanest,  have  occasion 
enough  to  be  reminded  of  their  duty  —  in  a  word,  that  the 
welfare  or  ruin  of  a  nation  depends,  in  great  measure,  on  the 
virtuous  or  vicious  deportment  of  those  who  liold  the  reins  of 
government."^  The  subject  of  the  book  is  the  chief  or  sovereign 
goocl^  which  man.)  as  a  rational  and  accountable  heing^  should  here 
propose  to  himself.  Brodick  also,  both  in  the  division  of  the 
book  and  in  accounting  for  the  difficult  passages,  follows  his 
predecessors.  "  Solomon,"  says  he,  "  shews  in  the  first  place 
what  is  not  happiness,  and  then  what  it  really  is.  He  frequently 
speaks,  not  according  to  his  own  sentiments,  though  he  proposes 
the  thing  in  a  naked  and  simple  manner,  designedly  making 
use  of  such  terms  as  might  set  the  picture  in  a  fuller  and  clearer 

light We  must  therefore  take  particular  care   to 

distinguish  the  doubts  and  objections  of  others  from  Solomon's 
answers." 

That  Wesley  should  have  seen  such  great  originality  in  this 
production  as  to  lead  him  to  say  that  "  the  author  of  it  under- 
stands both  the  difficult  expressions  and  the  connection  of  the 
whole  better  than  any  other  either  ancient  or  modern  writer 
whom  I  have  seen,"  and  that  Adam  Clarke  should  have 
"  cordially  suhscrihed  to  j\Ir.  Wesley's  opinion,"  we  must  ascribe 
to  the  peculiar  warm-heartedness  of  our  Wesleyan  brethren, 
which  often  manifests  itself  in  hyperboles. 

1770.  —  As  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd,  in  his  valuable  com- 
mentary upon  the  Bible,  adopts  Desvoeux's  view,  we  must  refer 
to  page  179,  where  we  have  given  an  analysis  of  it. 
•  ^  Introduction,  p.  xii. 
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1777.  —  Kleuker^  maintains  that  the  design  of  this  book  is 
neither  to  teach  the  fear  of  God^  as  some  affirm,  nor  to  set  forth 
the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things,^  as  others  will  have  it,  but  to 
shew  that  the  object^  value^  and  cardinal  duty  of  life  are^  that  man 
should  quietly  -pursue  his  course^  do  good  as  his  hand  finds  it,  and^ 
instead  of  emhittering  his  days  under  the  sun^  cheerfully  eat  and 
drinh,  and  he  contented  with  his  labours  during  his  transitory  life^ 

for  this  is  his  portion  for  all  the  trouble  and  toil  lohich  he  has.* 

1778.  —  The  interruption  theory  advanced  by  Dean  Yeard 
found  at  last  an  eminent  defender  in  the  person  of  Herder.  This 
refined  poet  and  scliolar  says  ^ — 

There  are  two  voices  to  be  distinguished  in  this  book;  the  one  is  of 
a  subtle  inquirer  who  searches  after  truth,  and,  in  the  tone  of  I,  mostly 
concludes  with,  "All  is  vanity;"  whilst  the  other,  in  the  tone  of  Tuou, 
frequently  interrupts  him,  upbraids  him  with  the  temerity  of  his  inquiry, 
and  mostly  concludes  with,  What  will  be  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
whole  life  ?  Thei-e  are  indeed  no  proper  questions  and  answers,  doubts 
and  solutions ;  but  still  a  something  proceeds  out  of  one  and  the  same 
mouth  which  resembles  both,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  by  interruptions 
and  continuations.      Hence  the  book  may  be  divided  into  two  columns, 

1  ©alomonifi^e  ©c^riftcn:  Srfier  S:|)eil,  weIcT;et  ben  ^rebiger  ent^att. 
^einiQ,  1777. 

2  Sa^  „  giird)te  ®ott"  ifi  nicl;t  f)aitptjwccf  be^  S5u($e^,  fonbern  btof  eine 
<Sd)Iu^fumnie  init»  gtei^fam  ein  Dvafrtfprud)  fitt  bie  ^rari^  bc^  l^erjen?,  p.  9. 

3  &  ifi  nid;t  (fnbabft^t  ber  9tcbc,  biefc^  (bie  eitclfeit  alle^  3rbifd;cn)  unb 
weitet  9cid;tg  ju  Ict^rcn,  fonbetn  biefe  (Smv'>ftnbmig  ift  nut  ©runbanna^me  ju 
I^oljerem  3iel,  chap.  i.  2. 

*  Det  3wecf,  2Bcrt^  unb  ^avbinalpflid^t  beg  Sebens  beflc^et  barin,  bnp  ber 
^DJenfd)  tul^ig  feinen  @ang  fortgeI;t,  bag  @ute  t(;ut,  wie  [cine  |)anb  eg  ftnbet, 
unb  f^att  fic|)  [cine  Scige  untcr  bcv  (Sonne  ju  serbittevn,  mit  greube  iffet  unb 
trinfet  unb  fciner  Slrbeit  frot;  nnvb,  in  ben  S:agen  fcinct  3]evgangtid)!eit,  benn 
tag  i^  fein  St^eit  fiir  aUe  MW  unb  Slrbeit,  bie  er  l;at,  p.  'i-i.  (gtjtet'g 
(Somntentat  iibev  ben  ^rebigcr,  p.  24. 

*  (Eg  finb  jwei  ©timnien  ju  untcrfd)eiben,  bie  eine  eincg  ©ri'tbletg,  ber  Sa|)rt)eit 
fu^t  unb  in  bent  Xon  feineg  ^djS  meiflcng  bamit  „bai}  3ll(eg  citet  fei"  enbet, 
tvaf;renb  eine  anbcre  ©timmc,  im  Sone  beg  X>n,  i\)n  oft  untcvbricf)t,  i(;m  bag 
5Serivegene  feiner  Unterfucbungen  »orl)a(t,  unb  meiftcng  bamit  enbet:  wag  jutet^t 
bag  SicfuUat  beg  gaifjen  Sebcng  bleibe?  (£g  ift  nicbt  iioUig  Stage  unb  Hntwott, 
3»veifet  unb  3luf[ofung,  abet  bocb  aug  eineni  unb  bemfctben  9)hinbe  Stwag,  bag 
beiben  gleic^et  unb  ftcb  butd;  2lbbtiicbe  unb  gottfc^ungen  untetfd;eibrl.  SWan 
fann  bag  Sncb  alfo  glcid;fam  in  junn  .^tolumnen  tbeilen,  ba»on  bie  cine  bcm 
ctmatteten  ®ud)et,  bie  ju^eite  bem  umtnenben  l'el;ter  ge^otet. 
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the  one  belonging  to  the  exhausted  enfjuirer,  and  the  other  to  the  warning 
teacher  — 


THE  ENQUIRER. 

THE  TEACHER. 

THE  ENQUIRER. 

THE  TEACHER 

i.    1-11. 

vii.    1. 

vii. 

2-15. 

i.  12-18. 

vii.  16. 

vii. 

17  -  23. 

ii.    1-11. 

vii.  24-29. 

ii.  12-26. 

viii.     1. 

viii. 

2-13. 

iii.    1-15. 

viii.  J4-17. 

iii.  16-22. 

ix.     1-3. 

ix. 

4-10. 

iv.    1-16. 

ix.  11-18. 

iv. 

17. 

X.     1  -  3. 

X. 

4. 

V. 

1- 

-8. 

X.     5-7. 

X. 

8-19. 

V.    9-19. 

X. 

20. 

vi.    l-ll. 

xi. 

1-12. 

As  to  the  import  of  the  book,  Herder  remarks/  /  hnoio  no 
book  of  antiquity  which  describes  the  sum  of  human  life^  the  vicis- 
situdes and  vanities  in  its  occupations^  projects^  specidations^  and 
pleasures^  as  icell  as  that  ichich  is  alone  real^  lasting^  progressive^ 
changeable^  profitable  therein^  more  fully ^  more  impressively^  and 
more  concisely  than  Coheleth. 

1779. — It  is  rather  remarkable  that  Eichhorn  should  have 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  independently  of  Herder.  He 
regards  this  book  as  a  dialogue  between  a  passionate  inquirer  and 
a  calm  teacher. 

There  is  evidently,  says  he,-  an  interchange  of  two  different  persons  in 
the  book.  There  is  an  observer  or  inquirer,  who  looks  gloomily  upon  the 
life  and  destiny  of  man,  and  in  his  youthful  warmth  draws  exaggerating 
conclusions  from  his  observations,  and  seldom  does  justice  to  the  good  of 


'  5}?ir  (ft  !cin  S?ud)  au^  bent  Slttctt^ume  be!annt,  roetc^eg  bie  ©itmnie  beg 
menfd)Ud)cn  I'ebend,  fciiie  3ltnved)fclun(]cn  unb  9iid;tigfeiten  in  @efrf)aften, 
(gntnnivfen,  8pccu(ationcm  unb  2scr3niu3cn,  jui3(cid)  niit  bem,  tva^  finji^  in 
x'i)\\\  ivaf)r,  baucrnb,  fcvtgcljcnb,  n^cri>fc(nb,  Iot)nenb  ift,  rcidicr,  cinbringlid;er, 
fiirjcr  befdjtiebe,  c([€  biefe^.  —  Sviefe  iiber  ba^  t[)eoto3ifd)e  ©tubium;  Slf^er'g 
Sommcntar,  pp.  18, 19. 

2  gkj  \ued;feln  ganj  offenbar  jweievlei  ^Vrfoncn  in  bem  Sud;e  al,  cin 
S5ctrad;tcr,  23cobad;tcr,  gorfd^et,  ber  mit  ftnftcrcn  Slicfcn  Seben  unb  (gd;tcffal 
bet  SlJcnfc^cn  umfapt  unb  in  jugcnb(id)er  |)i^e  bie  golgerungcn  a\\€  feinen 
Semerfungen  iiberfp'annt  unb  bent  ©uten  biefet  Grbe  fettcn  @eted)tigfeit  n?iber= 
fasten  Id^t.     3l;«i  jut  ®cite  f^cl)t  ein  alter  SBeifcr,  ber  basJ  gcuer  be^  rafc^en 
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this  earth.  By  his  side  stands  aa  aged  sage,  who  assuages  the  fire  of  the 
hasty  youth,  leads  him  back  to  the  path  of  truth  which  he  has  overstepped 
in  the  warmth  of  his  temper,  and  shews  him  tliat  evil  has  a  good  side.  The 
former  always  concludes  with  the  complaint  that  all  is  vanity,  and  the 
latter,  with  the  inference  which  a  sage  will  deduce  from  the  course  of  the 
world. 

THE  ENQUIREE.  THE  TEACHER. 

Chap.  i. -iv.  IG.  Chap.  iv.  17 -v.  11. 

v.  12 -vi.  12.  vii.    1-J4. 

vii.  15.  vii.  16-22. 

vii.  23-29.  viii.     1-8. 

viii.    9-ix.  6.  ix.    7  -10. 

ix.  11  -  18.  X.     1-4. 

X.    5-7.  X.    8-xii.  7. 

The  conclusion  of  the  book  xii.  8-14. 

1779.  —  Jacobi  maintains  that  tliis  book  is  intended  to  be 
exclusively  a  guide  for  courtiers  /  a  fact  which,  he  greatly 
deplores,  has  hitherto  been  overlooked.     He  says^ — 

The  chief  object  of  the  writer  is  not  to  depict  the  life  of  men  gene- 
rally, although  some  features  of  it  are  alluded  to,  but  to  describe  the  life 
of  those  courtiers  who  do  not  find  it  their  vocation  to  be  idle  and  lazy,  but 
to  think,  think  profoundly,  labour  zealously,  wearisomely,  and  anxiously, 
and  deprive  themselves  of  their  best  pleasures,  and  rarely  obtain  the  object 
of  their  desire.  The  life  of  such  persons,  being  that  which  he  had  experienced 
himself,  he  depicts  with  a  master-hand,  and  gives  the  wisest  and  most  whole- 
some lessons  how  such  persons,  who  make  their  own  life  wearisome,  may 
obtain  peace  of  mind,  and  greatly  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life,  which  the 
benign  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world  has  bestowed  upon  them. 

Sftngting^  ntiifigt,  il^n  auf  ben  ^fab  ber  2Baf;rt)cit,  iibcr  ben  er  in  ber  f)i^e 
tDeggefcf;ofTcn  war,  5uriicffiit;vt  unb  geigt,  line  aud;  ba^  336fe  feine  gute  ®eitc 
I;abe.  ^'iWix  cnbigt  immcr  mit  bet  Ullage,  ba^  2(He^  citcl  fei  nub  bicfer  mit 
ben  golgcrungen,  bie  ein  2Bctfer  au^  bcm  Sauf  ber  SBclt  jicl;en  iinrb.  — 
(ginteitung   in  ba^   Stlte  Seflamcnt,  ill.,  p.  648,  &c. ;   glflet'^  Sommentar, 

pp.  19,  20. 

'  2)ie  $aupt^5lbfi^t  bc(3  33erfaffcr^  bicfer  ©djtift  ifi  ni^t  ba^  allgemeine 
Seben  bet  S)?cnfd)cn  ju  befd)veiben,  obg(cid;  aud;  t>on  fctbigem  ein  unb  anberer 
3ug  angcbtad)t  wirb,  fonbern  er  fd;i(bett  ba^  I'eben  bcricnigen  §of(eute,  welc^e 
it)ren  Seruf  nid)t  im  SJii'tiiggange  unb  Scinbcln  ftnben,  fonbern  benfen,  Jveit 
■^inau^  bcnfen,  cifrig,  mii()fam,  dngftlid;  unrfcn,  ftd)  be^  mc(;reflen  3?ergniigcn^ 
berauben,  unb  ben  uorgcfet^cn  ^Wid  il;rer  2Biinfd;e  fcltcn  crreid)en.  ©a^ 
8cben  folc|)et  ^erfonen,  vcetc^e^  er  an  ft^  unb  anbern  etfa^ren,  fd;ilbert  er  mit 
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1784.  —  None  of  these  views,  however,  could  satisfy  Doder- 
Icin,^  who  submits  that  the  author,  who  probabfy  lived  about  the 
time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  started  the  notion  that  this  book 
was  a  prajlection  or  treatise  delivered  by  Solomon  to  his  literary 
academy,'^  as  Coheleth  signifies  such  an  academy ;  and  that  the 
tJie7ne  and  main  import  of  it  is  given  in  chap.  i.  2,  3,  and  is 
repeated  again  in  xii.  8,  as  the  result,  of  all  the  observations  and 
discourses^  namely^  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things^  which  men 
prize  so  highly  and  labour  for  so  arduously. 

It  shews'  the  nothingness,  or,  as  Lutlier  puts  it,  the  vanity,  the  perish- 
ableness,  the  instability,  the  defectiveness,  the  unsatisfactoriness  found  in 
the  earthly  things  wliich  man  seeks,  values,  and  toilsomely  seizes  ;  it  proves 
that  man  does  not  find  here  below  that  which  he  strives  after;  that  he  cannot 
find  it  however  much  he  may  toil  in  the  world,  exert  both  mind  and  body, 
and  spare  neither  trouble  nor  pain,  because  every  earthly  good  is  transitory, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  it  is  mingled  with  anxiety  and  uneasiness ;  that  if 
earthly  good,  of  whatever  kind  it  be,  is  the  end  of  man,  and  wearisome 
striving  after  it  the  means  to  obtain  it,  his  trouble  is  thankless,  useless,  and 
profitless. 

ber  f)anb  dne^  9)?cifter^,  unb  giebet  bie  wcifcften  unb  I;ci(famftcn  Scl^ren, 
tvie  fo(cl;e,  fid;  felber  ba^  miil^feetigfle  ?ckn  fd^affenbe  ^cvfoncn  jut  9?uf;e  bc^ 
©eiftcf?  getaiicjcn  unb  bic  ^Sctgniigungen  bc^  ?eben^  gcnicffcn,  wcit  bcffet 
genicffcn  !onuten,  bie  if^nen  bet  giitige  ©rf^opfer  unb  Dtegicrct  ber  Sett 
gonnct.  —  ©a^  i)on  feinen  SSovuntrfen  gercttete  55rcbiger=33ud)  bc^  ©atomo^. 
3clle,  1779,  pp.  10,  11. 

'  ©atomon^  '}3vebigcr  unb  i)oI;ci?  ?ieb  ncu  iibcrfe^t  mit  futjen  eridutetnben 
Slnmetfungen  »pn  ©.  3of>ann  e()riftopt)  Sobcvlein.    3cna,  1784. 

2  Sie  c^  fc^eint,  fo  erbidjtet  ber  Scrfaffer  be^  Sud^e*?,  baf  bicf?  cine  3Sor- 
lefung,  obcr  eine  2lbf)anbhing  fci;,  wctd;e  ©alomo  feincr  gclc()rtcn  3lfabcmie 
»orgctcgt  I;abe.  ©enn  bicfc  Slfabemie  ni5d;te  ic^  untet  bcm  Seamen  Jlo(;e(et(;, 
i)evficf;en,  pp.  xv.,  xvi. 

3  2:l;cma  unb  f)auptinnl)att  bc(?  3?ud;c£5  ivivb  J)ier  C^-  i-  2,  3)  angcjcigt  unb 
§:.  x\\.  8  aU  3?cfu(tat  aUcr  3?ctrad;tungcn  unb  Sifcurfe  n?icber()o()tt.  <^i  if! 
bie  5?id;tigfcit  obet,  ane  ?utf)er  fcjt,  bie  gitelfeit,  b.  i.  bie  ^Jjinfatligfcit,  bet 
Unbef^anb,  basJ  9)?angen)afte,  ba^  5?id}tbefvicbigenbe,  ba^  in  ben  ivrbifd;en 
S)ingen,  bie  bet  9)2enfcb  fudjt,  fd;cijt,  niit  3)?iil}e  I;afd;t,  angctroffen  ivirb ;  eg 
ifl  ber  23cwci{j  ba^  er  bier  bag  nid)t  ftnbe,  iDOtnad;  er  f^rebt,  nid;t  fiinbcn 
fonnc,  fo  fcbr  er  fid;  auf  ber  SBett  plagt,  befd)aftigt,  ©eift  unb  i?6vper  anf^vengt, 
unb  iveber  ^iiitbe  nod;  ©cbmcr^  fd;eut,  \\k\[  jcbcif  gvbcngut  f(iid;tig,  ber  ©enup 
»on  icbem  mit  ©vam  unb  Unvul;  »crmifd)t  ift ;  ba5  wcnn  C5rbengut,  »on  ive(d;et 
5ltt  eg  au^  fci;,  (Snbjwccf,  unb  mii^fameg  ©treben  batnac^  2)?ittel  ift,  feine 
3)?ii^e  unbanfbar,  tcrgebeng,  unb  unbelo^nt  fepe,  pp.  i,  'i. 
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Doderlein  divides  the  book  into  five  sections,  with  a  prologue 
and  epilogue.     The  following  are  his  divisions  :  — 


Prologue  ...  chap.    i.     1-11 

Section  iv. 

vi. 

9-x.  1 

Section    i.  chap.     i.  12-18 

V. 

X. 

2-xi.  0 

ii.              ii.     1  -  V.  8 

vi. 

xi. 

7 -xii.  8 

iii.               V.     9- vi.  8 

Conclusion  ... 

...  xii. 

8-14. 

1785. — Spohn,  again,  maintains  that  Coheleth  is  neither  a 
continuous  discourse  nor  a  dialogue,  but  adopts  the  view  of 
Grotius,  that  it  is  a  compilation  of  moral  sentences.     He  says  ^ — 

As  to  the  order  and  disposition  according  to  which  the  author  of  Eccle- 
siastes  arranged  his  thoughts,  I  affirm  that  he  who  seeks  in  it  a  logical 
disposition  will  not  find  it,  in  spite  of  all  art.  It  consists  of  moral 
maxims,  which  directly  or  indirectly  promote  true  fear  of  God  —  maxims 
which  call  our  attention  to  the  wise  government  of  God,  to  lead  us  thereby 
to  repose  firm  confidence  in  God  —  maxims  which  draw  our  thoughts  away 
from  the  world,  and  direct  them  to  virtue.  In  this  way  we  can  be  cheerful, 
and  enjoy  the  pleasures  which  the  Creator  offers  us  on  all  sides,  in  the  midst 
of  our  wearisome  labours  and  the  perishableuess  of  all  earthly  things. 

The  chief  value  of  this  elaborate  commentary  consists  in  the 
copious  collation  which  it  gives  of  the  various  readings  of  the 
Greek  versions.  Spohn  was,  however,  too  fond  of  emendations, 
and  frequently  adopted  other  readings,  simply  because  they 
differed  from  the  received  text. 

1787.  The  confused  commentary  of  Greenway,  in  England, 
forms  a  lamentable  contrast  to  the  last-mentioned  scholarly  pro- 
duction on  the  Continent.      Greenway's  eccentric  commentary 

^  2Bai?  bic  ginrid^tung  unb  3lit(agc,  iiacf)  ivcldjcr  bet  SSerfaffer  bcs?  ^vcbigerg 
fcine  3bccn  gcorbnct  Ijahe,  bcttift,  fo  |)a(te  ic^  bafiit,  ba§  bcrjcnige,  bcr  eine 
IogifalifcI;e  Sifpofition  barimie  fud;et,  bet;  atlev  ilunfl,  fie  nid;t  finben  unrb. 
as  finb  motatifd^e  ©ii^e,  bie  ndt)ev  ober  cntfernter  \val)xe  ®oikS  S^ercljvung 
beforbern;  ©d^e,  wcld^e  auf  bie  iveifc  SScttregierung  Sotted  aufmerffam  macl;en, 
um  baburcf)  ju  einem  feften  3?crtraucn  gegen  ©ott  geteitet  ju  iverben;  (gdl^e, 
bie  ben  ®inn  Don  bet  Sett  abjieljcn  unb  auf  S^ugenb  f;inlcnfen.  2(iif  biefer 
SBcife  ftJnnen  n.nr  frolid)  fe\)n  unb  grcuben,  bie  ber  @d)opfcr  »on  alien  ©eiten 
barteid;t,  bei;  unfcvn  9)iiif)fctigfeiten,  bei;  bet  ^^infdlUgfeit  alter  ivbifd^en  2)inge 
genieffen.  IDcr  ']Jrcbiget  ©alomo  aiiS  bent  I;eh-difd;en  auft?  neue  iitevfe^t  unb 
mit  Idtif^en  Stnmerfungen,  wn  5W.  ©ottUeb  Seberec^t  ©po^n.  ieiiiiiiQ,  1785, 
p.  xxxvi. 
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consists  of  three  parts,  and  was  published  at  different  times : 
the  first  part,  containing  chaps,  ii.,  vii.  23-29,  xi.  7-10,  and 
xii.  1  - 13,  was  published  in  1781  ;  the  second  part,  containing 
chaps,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi.,  and  vii.,  has  gone  through  three  editions, 
none  of  which  bears  a  date  ;  tlie  third  part,  containing  chaps, 
i.,  viii.,  ix.,  x.,  xi.  1-6,  and  xii.  14,  with  some  desultory 
"  reflections  and  notes  "  on  different  portions  of  Scripture, 
appeared  in  1787.  As  to  the  design  of  the  book,  Greenway 
adopts  the  patristic  opinion,  that  "  it  is  a  discourse,  and  that  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  observations  and  instructions  delivered 
therein  is,  that  the  present  world,  and  everything  belonging  to  it,  is 
mere  vanity.'''' 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  manner  in  which  our  author 
has  acquitted  himself  in  this  "  New  Translation,  with  a  Para- 
phrase," from  the  following  remarks,  which  he  subjoined  to  the 
first  part :  — 

The  translator  considers  the  Hebrew  text,  as  it  appears  in  our  printed 
Bibles,  merely  as  a  translation ;  the  original  text  being  the  letters  witliout 
vowel  ])oints,  without  pauses,  and  even  without  any  division  into  words. 
He  therefore  thinks  himself  at  liberty,  whenever  the  context  requires  it, 
either  to  read  with  different  points,  or  to  divide  the  letters  differently  into 
words  or  sentences.  He  supposes  himself,  too,  at  liberty  to  read  some  sorts 
of  words  either  with  or  without  a  Vuu,  with  or  without  a  Yod ;  for  all 
readers  have  seen  and  allowed  the  necessity  of  doing  this  in  many  instances, 
and  therefore  it  may  be  necessary  in  others,  which  they  have  not  been 
aware  of.  He  has,  too,  now  and  -then  taken  the  liberty  of  applying  that 
common  rule.  Literal  homor/enecs,  sive  unius  organi  facile  inter  se  permutantur, 
where  no  application  of  it  perhaps  has  been  made  before.  And  these  are 
all  the  liberties  he  has  presumed  to  take,  except  he  has  in  a  single  instance 
supposed  a  word  should  he  I'ead  with  an  Aleph  epentheticum,  as  is  done  in 
the  present  way  of  reading  the  text  in  many  places.^ 

After  this  specimen,  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  this  commentary  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  complete. 

1790.  —  A  more  scholarly  performance  than  Greenway's,  is 
the  translation  of  Ecclesiastcs  which  Dr.  Hodgson,  principal  of 

^  Ecclesiastes,  in  three  parts.  A  new  Translation,  with  a  Paraphrase.  To 
which  is  added  a  new  Translation  of  other  passages  of  Scripture,  with  notes  and 
reflections.     Part  i.,  p.  14. 
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Hereford  College,  Oxford,  published  in  1790/  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Doctor  has  studiously  avoided  any  expression, 
in  his  critical  notes,  which  might  lead  the  reader  to  discover 
what  his  view  was  on  the  design  of  the  book.  The  merits  of 
his  renderings  and  notes  will  be  found  discussed  in  the  course  of 
the  commentary. 

1793.  —  Biblical  criticism  had  now  made  such  progress  on 
the  Continent,  that  even  the  Roman  Catholic  Jahn  found  the 
sound  laws  of  interpretation  far  more  powerful  than  the 
teachings  of  the  infallible  Church.  Hence,  contrary  to  all 
tradition,  he,  like  many  Protestant  commentators,  athrmed  that 
the  language  and  import  of  Ecclesiastes  preclude  the  Solomonic 
authorship^  and  joined  issue  with  Luther,  in  maintaining  that 
the  design  of  the  book  is  to  teach  men  to  repress  their  restless  and 
eager  efforts^  which  hurry  them  on  in  heaping  up  xoealtli^  in 
securing  pleasures^  and  acquiring  honours ;  and^  at  the  same 
time^  to  instruct  them  not  to  increase  the  troubles  of  Ufe^  hy 
denying  themselves  the  enjoyment  of  harmless^  though  uncertain 
and  fleeting  pleasures. 

1794.  —  Similar  to  this  is  the  view  of  Pfannkuche,^  who  says 
that  the  design  of  the  sacred  writer  is  to  recommend  to  the  mind 

1  Ecclesiastes ;  a  new  Translation  from  the  orif^inal  Hebrew,  by  Bernard 
Hodgson,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  Hereford  College,  Oxford,  1790. 

2  ©alomo  fprid;t  im  ganjen  Sudje,  ba  abet  bie  (Spracf)e  imb  ©c^reibart 
biefciS  SBcifcn,  ivie  fie  in  ben  @pritd)auirtern  sotUegt,  in  unferm  3?uct)e  nicftt  ju 
ftnben  ift,  fonbern  »ie(c  dtjalbaifmcn  unb  jitngere  Sorte  »ot!ommcn,  fo  fann 
man  fd^Ucffcn,  ba§  e^  »on  ©alomo  nicl)t  {;erriif)re.  2)iefe^  ivirb  nod;  babuvd; 
bcftatigt,  baji  @a(omo  fdnverUd)  fo  bitter  iiber  Untcvbriicfung,  Ungevedjtigfeit 
bei  ©eridjtfftcUen,  Srl^ebuntj  ber  Jboicf"  jw  bobf»  2Biivben,  etc.,  f(agen  fonnte, 
ttjenn  cr  nid;t  cine  ©atprc  auf  fid;  fetbfi  mac^en  n^oUte;  and;  bei  ?eb5eitcn 
fonnte  er  ivol;!  nid;t  fd;reiben,  id)  war  Jionig  in  3cvufa(em,  nod;  bin  ^onig  in 
3erufalem,  ba  bicfey  3ebcr  ivnffte.  Ser  SBerfaffer  nnifj  alfo  in  jiingever  3cit 
getebt  {;abcn,  nut  t;at  er  feine  2?eobad;tnngen  bent  iveifen  ilonige  in  ben  9}?unbe 
getegt.    Sinteitnng  in  bie  g6tttid)e  ©iic^er  be^  Slttcn  Sunbe^,  §  214. 

3  Scriptorem  totum  in  eo  esse,  ut  animum  de  futiiro  securum,  sorte  qnacunque 
conteulum  laititireque  patentem  tamquam  bonorum  in  hac  rerum  inconstantia  et 
fragilitate  extremum,  malorumque,  quibus  vita  undique  septa  sit,  lenimen  prae- 
sentissimum  prsedicet  atque  commendet. — Exercitatt.  in  Ecclesiasten.  Gotting., 
1794,  pp.  7,  8. 
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contentment  with  its  lot^  without  anxiety  for  the  future  ;  and  to  he 
ojjen  to  pleasure^  as  if  it  were  the  extreme  of  happiness^  in  the 
midst  of  the  prevailing  inconstancy  and  frailty  of  things  ;  shewing 
the  most  efficacious  means  of  mitigating  the  evils  whereby  life  is 
surrounded  on  every  side. 

1794. —  Simultaneous  witli  Pfannkuchc's  commentary,  ap- 
peared the  small  but  elaborate  work"  of  John  Ernest  Christian 
Schmidt  on  Coheleth,  wherein  the  learned  author  maintains, 
that  the  design  of  this  hook  is  to  prescribe  laics  to  all  human 
exertions  J  no  matter  what  the  object  for  which  they  are  made^  in 
order  to  heep  them  within  proper  limits^  so  that  it  may  he 
regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  commentary  on  the  figure  of  the 
Greek  Nemesis;  that  Solomon  was  not  its  author;  that  it 
consists  of  twelve  essays,  written  under  different  states  of  mind, 
and  at  different  periods,  and  was  not  finished  for  publication  ;  but 
is  simply  a  sketch  of  a  work  which  the  author  intended  to  work 
out   at   some   future   period.      The   following   are   the   twelve 

Essay    vii.  chap.     vi.    T-vii.  10. 
viii.  vii.  11-29. 

ix.  viii.    1-13. 

X.  viii.  14^ -ix.  10. 

xi.  ix.  11 -X.  20, 

xii.  xi.    1-xii.  7. 

Epilogue,  by  a  later  hand,  chap.  xii.  8-14.' 

1795.  —  Gaab  thinks  that  the  design  of  this  book  is  to  teach  lis 
how  to  live  cheerfully  and  contentedly^  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
imperfection  and  instability  of  our  fate. 

Tliis  art,  he  says,*^  is  not  shewn  to  us  in  a  strictly  connected  whole,  but  in 
a  collection  of  single  observations  and  sentences.     Just  as  Canticles  is  a 

1  ©alomo'^  ^rcfciget  ober  ^ol;etetl/^  Sc{;rcn,  »on  3o()vtnn  Gtnfl  d^riftian 
ednnitt.      0ie{jcn,  1704,  pp.  23,  82, 100. 

-  Set  3»cf  biefc^  S?ucl)^  ifl,  ju  td;vcn,  wie  inan  bei  alter  Uni^otlfonnttcnfjcit 
unb  llnbcftanbiiifcit  fcincr  ed;iffaale  bcnnod)  fret;  unb  jufricbcn  tcbcn  fcnne. 
£icfe  .Hiuift  anvb  abcr  nid)t  in  eiiicm  (Ivciig  5ufammcnl;aiu]cnbca  ©aiijcii, 
fonbcvn  in  eincr  eammUniji  cin^,c(ncr  ^ctraditmii^cn  unb  eontcnjcn  i3C5cic]t  ;—fo 
jvie  ba^  iiantifum  cine  JicUeftion  flcinet  ©ebic^tc,  fo  ift  bcr  ^tebigct  cine 


essays  :  — 

Essay    i. 

chap. 

i. 

and  ii. 

ii. 

iii. 

iii. 

iv. 

1-16. 

iv. 

iv. 

17 -V.  6. 

V. 

V. 

7-19. 

vi. 

vi. 

1-6. 
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collection  of  small  poems,  so  Ecclesiastes  is  a  collection  of  larger  or  smaller 
moral  essays  and  admonitions.  It  is  the  production  of  some  later  writer, 
who  perhaps  lived  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  had  either  no  perfect 
command  of  the  language,  or  wrote  it  in  this  book  very  incorrectly  and 
negligently,  and  in  the  assumed  person  of  Solomon;  just  as  Cicero,  in  his 
De  senectute,  spoke  in  the  name  of  Cato,  ut  mnjorem  rem  auctoritatem  haberet 
oratio. 

1798.  —  The  various  tlieories  hitherto  advanced  about  the 
import  and  division  of  Coheleth  sink  into  utter  insignificance 
before  the  discoveries  made  bj  the  learned  and  lynx-eyed 
Nachtigal.  This  hook^  he  tells  us/  contains  the  investigations  of 
several  assooiations  of  literary  men  among  the  Israelites ;  it 
contains  -propositions  which  at  that  time  formed  the  limits  of 
philosophic  speculation^  and  which  seem  to  have  been  proposed 
intentionally^  to  agitate  and  to  explain  doubts^  and  thus  to  develop 
the  intellectual  faculties. 

The  book  consists  of  the  following  parts,  although  not  indi- 
cated by  the  Massorites  :  — 

I.  Prosaic  Parts,  or  later  additions  and  remarks,  made  by  several 
classifiers,  collators,  and  readers  of  this  book.     These  are  — 

1.  The  superscription,  i.  1. 

2.  The  words,  nbnp nn-Dw,  1.  2;  vii.  27  ;  xii.  8. 

3.  The  additions  at  the  end,  xii.  8-  J4. 

II.  Poetical  Parts,  constituting  the  chief  portions  of  the  book,  and 
consisting  of  three  kinds  of  poetry. 

Solleftion  grofTetet  obet  ftcinctcr  moratifdier  Sluffa^e  unb  (Srmal;ttungen.  (Sr 
ifl  ba^  Scr!  irgcnb  cinci^  fpatetcn  ©djriftficttcri?,  bcr  ciclteidjt  gar  tia^  bent 
babi^tonifdjcn  Grit  Icbte,  bie  Sprat^e  cntwcbcr  n:ct)t  gati^  in  fcincr  ©ctv^att 
f)attc,  ober  fie  wcnigflent^  in  bicfer  ©d^rift  fc[)r  inforveft  nnb  nad)ta^ig  fd;ricb, 
unb  in  bcr  angenommencn  ^erfo{)n  ©atomo^,  line  Gicero  bei  feincm  ®d;riftd)cn: 
de  senectute  in  dato^  fprad),  ut  majorem  auctoritatem  haberet  oratio. — .^citriigc 
gur  SrHarung  be^  fogenannten  |)ot;enlieb£^,  ^o^elett;^  unb  ber  iilaglieber  »on 
gjrofeJTor  &m^.      Siibingcn,  1705,  pp.  48,  49. 

^  S)icfe^  SSud)  ent()dU  bie  gorfd;ungen  mef)rerer  23erfajnmlungen  benlenber 
3)?anner  unter  ben  ^fractitcn;  e^  entl;dtt  @d^e,  bie  bamal^  bie  Ordnje  ber 
yt)iIofopf)ifc^en  ©peculation  waren,  unb  bie  gum  %\)i\[  abftd^ttic^  oorgelcgt  ju 
fev;n  fd)einen,  utn  3wcifct  unb  SBeleudjtuug  ber  3^i-'*cifft  anjuregen,  unb  fo  bie 
@eii^te^!rdfte  ju  cntanrfein  —  ilol^ctetf;  ober  bie  33erfantmlung  ber  2Beifen, 
gewofjnlid)  geuannt  ber  ^J)rebiger  ©alomo'sJ.  Scarbcitct  i)on  3-  S.  S.  9?a^tigat. 
|)aUe,  1708,  p.  67. 
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I.  Antiphonies,  i.e.,  a  poetical  treatise  upon  one  suliject,  made  by  different 
singers,  who  partly  define  more  minutely  the  idea  which  constitutes  the 
subject  of  conversation  ;  sometimes  correcting  the  expressions  of  other 
singers,  but  mostly  corroborating  the  main  proposition  in  question,  and 
exhibiting  its  different  sides  without  intending  to  contradict. 

The  way  in  which  these  songs  originated  was  perhaps  this:  the  President 
of  the  society  of  the  Israelitish  sages  rose  and  sang,  "  Vanity,  vanity,  all  is 
vanitrj !"  The  assembly  repeated  this  verse  as  a  chorus.  Thereby  the  key- 
note was  struck  which  determined  the  subject  of  conversation  for  this  session, 
and  gave  an  impetus  to  further  investigation.  The  president  now  sang  the 
fieetness  and  changeableness  in  human  life,  and  in  nature  generally ;  and 
the  assembly  joined  in  at  every  pause  with,  Vanitii,  vanity,  all  is  vanity! 
Another  singer  rose  after  the  president,  and  sang  in  the  name  of  Solomon, 
the  most  admired  Jewish  king,  and  who  was  considered  as  having  had  most 
of  the  enjoyments  of  this  life,  the  vanity  of  all  that  is  looked  upon  as 
happiness  upon  the  earth,  and  of  all  human  plans,  and  the  assembly  of 
singers,  at  appropriate  places,  animated  the  song  with  their  accords.  When 
this  singer  left  off,  or  the  ideas  of  the  sentences  belonging  to  him  were 
exhausted,  a  third  singer  arose,  then  a  fourth,  then  a  fifth,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
Each  endeavoured  to  corroborate  the  same  idea  by  some  illustrations,  to 
exhibit  it  in  some  different  shade,  and  also  to  correct  here  and  there  the 
remarks  of  the  other  singers. 

A  careful  comparison  of  these  single  sections  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
convince  every  unprejudiced  person  that  the  different  spirit  which  breathes 
in  them,  as  well  as  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  treating  the  subject,  indicate 
different  singers,  Compare,  for  instance,  chap.  i.  12 -ii.  2G,  with  chap.  iii. 
1-8,  9-15,  lG-22;  chap.  iv.  1-6,  7-fl.  The  other  antipbonies  (viz., 
chap.  V.  9-vi.  9,  and  viii.  8-x.  1),  which  are  separated  from  the  first  (viz  , 
chap.  i.  2-iv.  16)  by  proverbs,  &c.,  &c.,  were  most  probably  sung  at  other 
sittings  of  the  same  assembly  of  sages,  or  perhaps  in  similar  assemblies  of 
other  Jewish  sages,  formed  immediately  after  tlie  first.  Tlie  last  group 
of  antiphonies  (chap.  xi.  7-xii.  7)  is,  in  its  main  parts,  treated  differently 
from  the  others,  and  can  hardly  be  ascribed,  in  its  present  form,  to 
the  same  assembly  of  sages  to  whom  the  first  three  groups  most  probably 
belong. 

Two  things  connected  with  these  songs,  and  influencing  their  explanations 
and  mode  of  treatment,  still  deserve  to  be  noticed  —  1.  Most  of  the  sinyers 
in  this  honk  appear  in  the  person  of  a  philosopher  of  antiquity ;  compare,  for 
example,  i.  12;  iii.  10;  iv.  I.  7;  v.  12;  vi.  1;  vii.  15;  viii.  9.  16;  ix.  11. 
Solomon,  who  is  one  of  the  sages  here  introduced,  and  who  also  appears  in 
the  Book  of  Wisdom,  is  easily  recognised.  The  other  sages  we  shall  perhaps 
never  know,  owing  to  the  want  of  historical  identifications.  2.  In  many  of 
these  antiphonies,  we  notice  a  singular  interweaving  of  ideas,  whicli  to  us 
occidentals  appear  to  be  widely  separated;  comp.  ii.  3,  with  ver.  1  ;  ii.  0  with 
i.  16;  ii.  18,  19,  with  12,  13;  iii.   11-14  with  ii.  24-26. 

2C 
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2.  Maxims  of  the  sages,  of  which  there  are  three  collectious  in  our  hook  — 
1.  chap.  iv.  17 -V.  8.       2.  chap.  vi.  10- vii.  2.       '^.  chap.  x.  2  -xi.  G. 

Some  of  these  maxims  are  evidently  connected  together  (only  they  are 
sometimes  separated  in  the  present  recension  of  the  original,  e.g.,  vii.  14, 
18,  16,  17,  20)  ;  some  even  seem  to  have  such  a  bearing  to  each  other  as 
the  antiphonies,  i.e.,  are  occasioned  by  the  same  idea,  but  expressed  by 
different  minds,  and  we  may  describe  these  as  anti-maxims  (Gegenspriiche); 
as,  for  example,  vii.  1-9;  x.  16-19.  Most  of  the  maxims,  however,  are 
now  so  separated  and  isolated  that  all  the  exertions  of  commentators  have 
failed  to  connect  them  with  the  other  portions  of  the  book.  Several 
questions  suggest  themselves  upon  this  point,  e.g.,  How  did  these  maxims 
originate?  What  connection  have  they  with  the  assembly  of  sages?  What 
connection  with  the  antiphonies?  To  what  periods  are  they  to  be  ascribed? 
or  Do  they  belong  to  one  period?  &c.,  &c.  We  may  perhaps  assume  that 
the  making  of  such  gnomes  was  assigned  to  a  special  sitting  of  the  assembly 
of  sages  ;  or  that  a  few  singers  appeared  with  some  maxims,  after  a  group  of 
antiphonies,  as  a  relief;  or  that  the  collator  who  collected  and  compiled  the 
antiphonies  sung  in  the  assembly  of  Jewish  sages,  also  found  collections  of 
maxims  which  partly  belonged  to  the  same  sages,  and  connected  with  the 
others  as  one  whole,  because  they  indicated  a  similarity  in  composition  and 
spirit.  The  second  hypothesis  will  appear  the  most  probable  one,  to  one 
who  regards  the  present  arrangement  of  this  book ;  and  the  third,  to  one 
who  has  no  regard  for  it. 

;}.  Hidden  questions,  or  j)ropositions  and  their  solutions.  Of  this  mode  of 
treatment,  so  common  among  the  sages  of  the  East,  we  have  in  this  book 
only  a  small  collection,  namely,  vii.  23-viii.  7,  where  we  find  two  hidden 
questions  and  their  solution. 

The  following  is  Nachtigal's  view  of  Coheleth  :  — 


Superscription,  chap.  i.  1. 

I. 

Antiphonies,  chap.  i.  2-iv. 
Chorus,  chap.  i.  2 

16 

1. 

(I.  1.)  chap. 

i.  3  -  7 

8.  (II.6.)chap.ii.l6,17 

15. 

(V.)  chap.  iii.  16- 

22 

2. 

(I.  2.) 

8-11 

9.  (II.  7.)            18,  19 

16. 

(VI.)          iv.  1 

6 

3. 

(II.  1.) 

12-15 

10.   (II.  8.)            20,  21 

17. 

(VII.)               7 

9 

4. 

(II.  2.) 

10 -IS 

11.  (II.  9.)            22,  23 

18. 

(VIII.)           10 

12 

5, 

(11.  3.) 

ii.  1,  2 

12.  (II.  10.)         24-26 

19. 

(IX.)              13 

16 

6. 

(11.  4.) 

3-11 

13.  (III.)          iii.  1-8 

7. 

(11    5,.) 

12-15 

14.  (IV.)                 9-15 

11.  Maxims  of  the  sages,  chap.  iv.  17-  v.  8 
1.  chap.  iv.  17  2    cliap.  v.  1-6  3.  chap.  v.  7,  8 
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III.  Antiphonies,  chap.  v.  '.)  -  vi.  !i 

1.  chap.v.O-ll  3.  chap.  V.  17- 19         5.  chap.  vi.  7-9 

2.  12-lG  4.  vi.  1-6 

IV.  Maxims  of  the  sages,  chap.  vi.  10  -  vii.  22 
1.  chap.  vi.  10  8.  chap.  vii.  3,4  15.  chap.  vii.  14 


2. 

10 

{). 

5,6 

16. 

18 

3. 

11 

10. 

7,8 

17. 

lb 

4. 

11 

11. 

9 

18. 

16,17 

5. 

12 

12. 

10 

ly. 

19 

6. 

12 

13. 

11,12 

20. 

20 

7. 

vii.  I,  2 

14. 

13 

21. 

21,22 

V.  Obscure  questions,  and  their  solutions,  chap.  vii.  23  -  viii.  7 

1.  First  Question,  with  six  answers,  chap.  vii.  23  -  viii.  1 

2.  Second  question,  with  two  solutions,  chap.  viii.  1  -7 

VI.  Antiphonies,  chap.  viii.  8-x.  I. 

1.  chap.  viii.  8- 10  5.     chap.  ix.  1  9.  chap.  ix.  1 1,  12 

2.  11-13  6.  2-4  10.  13-x.  1 

3.  14,  15  7.  4-6 

4.  16,  17  8.  7-10 

VII.  Maxims  of  the  sages,  chap.  x.  2-xi.  6 


1.  ( 

2. 

3hap.  X.  2 
3 

8.  ( 
9. 

Miap.  X. 

11 
12-14 

15.   cha; 
16. 

p.  XI.    I 

2 

3. 

4 

10. 

14 

17. 

3 

4. 

6 

11. 

15 

18. 

4 

5. 

6.7 

12. 

16.17 

19. 

5 

6. 

8,9 

13. 

18,19 

20. 

6 

7. 

10 

14. 

20 

VIII.  Antiphonies,  chap.  xi.  7  ■  xii.  7 

1.  chap.  xi.  7-8  3.  chap.  xii.  I,  5 

2.  9,  10  4.  6,  7 

Prosaic  additions,  chap.  xii.  8  - 14 

1.  chap.  xii.  8  4.  chap,  xii  11  7.  chap,  xii.  12 

2.  9  5.  12  8.  13,14 

3.  10  6.  12 

1802.  —  The  third  volume  of  Dr.  Coke's  commentary,  con- 
taining Ecclesiastes,  was  published  in  1802.^     The  commentary 

1  A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible.     By  Thomas  Cokp,  1,1,.  D.,  of  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  Oxford.     London,  IfiO-?.  vol.  ill.,  p.  39f>,  etc. 
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on  this  book,  like  that  on  all  the  other  portions  of  the  Bible,  is 
mostly  a  reprint  of  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd's  work  ;  and  as 
the  latter  adopted  Desvoeux's  view,  that  the  design  of  (lie  hook 
is  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul^  or  rather  the  necessity  of 
another  state  afier  this  life  (see  p.  179),  the  former,  of  course, 
also  espoused  it.  We  could  never  discover  why  Dr.  Coke  so 
unceremoniously  appropriated  this  work,  except  that  he  thought 
it  more  to  the  glory  of  God  that  an  exposition  on  the  Bible 
should  have  the  name  of  a  respectable  Wesleyan  doctor,  rather 
than  that  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  who  had 
died  upon  the  scaffold. 

1804.  —  The  brief  notes  of  Dr.  Priestley  on  Ecclesiastes, 
contained  in  the  second  volume  of  his  notes  on  the  Scriptures, 
have  the  advantage  of  embodying  in  a  little  space  the  old  view, 
that  the  object  of  the  whole  worTc  is  to  sheio  the  vanity  of  the 
ordinary  pursuits  of  mankind ;  in  what  the  true  enjoyment  of  life 
consists  ;  and  the  importance  of  having  a  constant  respect  to  God^ 
and  the  laws  that  he  has  prescribed  to  us.^  We  are,  however, 
surprised  to  find  that  this  famous  Unitarian  doctor,  who  insisted 
so  much  upon  strictly  literal  and  grammatical  exposition  and 
criticism,  should  paraphrase  — 

Chap.  iii.  21.  Who  hnoweth  the  spirit  of  man,  dc.  —  What  difference  is 
there  betweeu  the  breath  of  life  in  man,  and  that  which  animates  a  beast, 
except  that  the  one  breathes  upwards,  and  the  other  dounuards  ? 

1813.  —  Though  Adam  Clarke  has  done  nothing  towards 
elucidating  the  design  of  Coheleth,  inasmuch  as  he  adopts  the 
opinion  of  the  Turkey  merchant,^  and  of  so  many  others  besides, 
that  the  subject  of  the  book  is  the  chief  or  sovereign  good^  which 
man^  as  a  rational  and  accountable  being^  should  here  propose  to 
himself ;  yet  he  has  done  good  service  in  disputing  two  points 
tenaciously  held  in  England,  viz.,   the  penitential  character  of 

'  Notes  on  all  the  Books  of  Scripture,  for  the  use  of  the  pulpit  and  private 
families,  in  four  volumes.     Northumberland,  vol.  ii.,  1804,  p.  279,  &c. 
-  Vidt'  supra,  p.  IK^. 
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Solomon  as  described  in  this  book,  and  the  jjurity  of  the  diction. 
He  says  — 

I  can  by  no  means  adopt  the  hypothesis,  that  the  hook  was  written  by 
Solomon  after  he  was  restored  from  his  grievous  apostasy.  This  is  an 
assumption  that  never  was  proved,  and  never  can  he.  I  must  say,  the 
language  and  style  puzzle  me  not  a  little.  Chaldaisms  and  Syriasms  are 
certainly  frequent  in  it,  and  not  a  few  Ghaldee  uonls  and  terminations ; 
and  the  style  is  such  as  may  be  seen  in  those  writers  who  lived  at  or  after 
the  captivity.  If  these  can  be  reconciled  with  the  age  of  Solomon,  I  have 
no  objection;  but  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  deny  this,  and 
overthrow  the  evidence,  are  in  my  view  often  trifling,  and  generally 
ineffectual.  That  Solomon,  son  of  David,  might  have  been  the  author  of  the 
whole  matter  of  this,  and  a  subsequent  writer  put  it  in  his  own  language,  is  a 
possible  case ;  and,  were  this  to  be  allowed,  it  would  solve  all  difficulties.^ 

1818. — The  view,  that  this  book  treats  on  the  sovereign  good^is 
also  entertained  by  Umbreit,  in  his  commentary,  which  he  charac- 
terises as  Cohelefh^  the  unse  l:ing''s  struggles  of  the  soul.^  The  only 
novelty  about  this  production  is  the  arbitrary  way  in  which  the 
author  transposes  the  text.    According  to  him  the  order  is  this  — 

chap.  i.  l-v.  8  chap.  x.  11  chap.  ix. 

viii.  2-19  vii.  7,  19                                 x.  1-3,    12-15, 

vi.  1-13  viii.  I                                            4-7,16,19,18, 

vii.  1--10, 13,  11  vii.  14,  15,  16,  20                        8,  9,  17,  20 

X.  10  17,18,21-29                 xi. 

vii.  12  viii.  14-17                            xii. 

Adopting  this,  he  assures  us  Ave  shall  be  all  right. 

1821.  —  We  do  not  wonder  that  Dr.  Ralph  Wardlaw,  in  his 
Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  should  still  adhere  to  the 
traditional  opinion,  that  this  book  contains  Solomon's  repent- 
ance I  that  "  we  behold  him  here.,  after  a  temporary  apostasy 
-from  the  Lord  God  of  Israel^  '  confessing^  and  forsaking^  and 
Ending  mercy  ; '  we  hehold  him  returning  from  the  broken  and 

'  The  Holy  Bible,  with  a  comraentary  and  ci-itical  notes.  By  Adam  Clarke, 
LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  etc.     London,  18;. G,  vol.  iii.,  p.  2524. 

2  Sa^  35ud)  wcW)ei?  in  tet  9iei(;e  bcr  alttcflaiiicntlidjcn  ©c^riften  ten  9iamcn 
„$Bovte  ito{;cIet(/^"  tvagt,  bcljanbclt  fein  anbvci^  Sl^cma,  al^  fcicfe^:  Saei  ift 
bed  9)?enfc^en  t)6d)flc£^  @ut?  ^ol;elct^'d  bci^  wcifen  JlonigsJ  ©eelcntanipf  ii^tt 
V()i(ofop^ifd)e  Setvac^tnngen  fiber  ba(^  i)od)fle  @ut,  i>on  gviebric^  SBiUiehn  G'atf 
Umbreit.      ®^i\ia,  i^l«,  p.  in. 
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empty  cisterns  of  the  world  to  the  Fountain  of  living  loatery^ 
Dr.  Wardlaw  does  not  pretend  to  be  critical ;  and  when  he 
does  go  out  of  his  homiletic  province,  to  correct  the  authorised 
version,  he  is  generally  wrong. 

1822.  —  But  we  are  astonished  that  Mr.  Holden,  in  his 
elaborate  work,  should  have  altogether  ignored  the  remark  of 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  that  it  never  was  and  never  can  be  proved 
that  Solomon  wrote  this  book  affer  he  was  restored  from  his 
grievous  apostasy ;  and  should  still  maintain,  that  "  wken^  by  the 
grace  of  that  Almighty  Being  whom  he  had  offended^  Solomon  was 
made  sensible  of  his  transgression,  he  became  a  sincere  penitent^ 
and  published  to  the  world  the  evidence  of  a  brolcen  and  contrite 
heart  in  the  booh  of  Ecclesiastes.''''  ^     He  says  — 

The  leading  object  of  the  Ecclesiastes  is  an  inquiry  into  the  Sovereign 
Good,  which  the  author  conducts  upou  the  plan  of  first  proving  what  does 
not  constitute  it,  though  too  often  regarded  in  that  light  by  the  folly  of  man- 
kind; and,  in  the  next  place,  shewing  that  it  consists  in  Wisdom,  or  Religion, 
which,  for  that  reason,  is  highly  extolled.  The  book,  in  fact,  may  be 
considered  as  designed  to  praise  and  recommend  True  Wisdom  lo  the 
observance  of  men,  as  the  only  real  and  permanent  good.' 

Mr.  Holden,  moreover,  tells  us,  that  Solomon  has  divided  the 
book  into  two  parts  and  thirty-three  sections. 

Part  I.,  which  extends  from  i.  2  to  vi.  9,  is  taken  up  in 
demonstrating  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  conditions,  occupations, 
and  pleasures,  and  consists  of  the  following  nineteen  sections  :  — 

Sec.  1.  The  vanity  of  all  earthly  things       .  .       chap.  i.  2 

2.  The  unprofitableness  of  human  labour,  and  the 

transitoriness  of  human  life         .  .     i.  3  -  J 1 

3.  The  vanity  of  laborious  inquiries  into  the  ways  and 

works  of  man       .  .  .  .  .     i.  12-18 

4.  Luxury  and  pleasure  are  only  vanity  and  vexation 

of  spirit    .  .  .  .  .  .     ii.  1    U 

'  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  by  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.  P.,  2  vols. 
Glasgov/,  1821.     Second  edition,  1838,  vol.  i.,  p.  7. 

2  An  Attempt  to  illustrate  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  By  the  Rev.  George 
Holden,  M.  A.     London,  1822,  p.  Ixxiv. 

3  Ihid.,  p.  Ixxii. 
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Sec.  5.  Though  the  wise  excol  fools,  yet,  as  death  happens 
to  them  both,  human  learning  is  bnt  vanity 
G.  The  vanity  of  human  labour,  in  leaving  it  they 
know  not  to  whom 

7.  The  emptiness  of  sensual  enjoyments 

8.  Though  there  is  a  proper  time  for  the  execution  of  al 

human  purposes,  yet  are  they  useless  and  vain 
the  Divine  counsels,  however,  are  immutable 

9.  The  vanity  of  human  pursuits  proved  from  the 

wickedness  pi-evailiug  in  courts  of  justice,  con- 
trasted with  the  righteous  judgment  of  God 

10.  Though  life,  considered  in  itself,  is  vanity  (for  men 

die  as  well  as  beasts),  yet,  in  the  end,  it  will  be 
very  different  with  the  spirit  of  man  and  that  of 
beasts      ....-• 

11.  Vanity  is  increased  unto  men  by  oppression 

12.  The  vanity  of  prosperity      .  .  .  . 

13.  The  vanity  of  folly,  or  of  preferring  the  world  to 

True  Wisdom       ..... 

14.  The  vanity  of  covetonsness 

15.  Though  society  has  its  advantages,  yet  dominion 

and  empire  are  but  vanity 

16.  Errors  in  the  performance  of  Divine  worship,  which 

render  it  vain  and  unprofitable  . 

17.  The  vanity  of  murmuring  at  injustice  ;  for,  though 

the  oppression  of  the  poor  and  the  perversion  of 
judgment  greatly  prevail,  they  do  not  escape  the 
notice  of  the  Alm'ighty     .... 

18.  The  vanity  of  riches,  with  an  admonition  as  to  the 

moderate  enjoyment  of  them 

19.  The  vanity  of  avarice  .... 


ii.  l-,>-17 

ii.  18-23 
ii.  24-26 


iii.  1  - 14 


iii.  15-  17 


iii. 

18-22 

iv. 

1-3 

iv. 

4 

iv. 

5-6 

iv. 

7-8 

iv. 

9-16. 

v. 

1-7 

V.  8-9 

T.  10-20 
vi.  1-9 


Part  II.,  which  extends  from  vi.  10  to  xii.  14,  is  occupied  in 
eulogising  wisdom ;  in  describing  its  nature,  its  excellence,  and 
its   beneficial  effects;   and   consists  of  the   following  fourteen 

sections  :  — 


Sec.  20.  Since  all  human  designs,  labours,  and  enjoyments 
are  vain,  it  is  natural  to  enquire.  What  is  good 
for  man?     What  is  his  Supreme  Good  ?  .     vi.  10- 

The  answer  is  contained  in  the  remainder  of  the 
book. 


12 


21.  The  praise  of  character  and  reputation 
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22.  Aflfliction  improves  the  heart,  and  exalts  the  cha- 

racter of  the  wise  ....  vii.  2-10 

23.  The  excellence  of  Wisdom  ....  vii.  il-14 

24.  An  objection,  with  the  answer  .  .  .  vii.  15-viii.  7 

25.  The  evil  of  wickedness  shews  the  advantage  of  True 

Wisdom  ......  viii.  8-13 

26.  An  objection,  with  the  answer  .  .  .  viii.  14 -ix.  1 

27.  An  objection,  with  the  answer         .  .  .  ix.  2-x.  17 

28.  The  banefulness  of  sloth      .  .  .  .  x.  18 

29.  The  power  of  wealth  .  .  .  .  x.  19 

30.  An  exhortation  against  speaking  evil  of  dignities    .  x.  20 

31.  Exhortation  to  charity  and  benevolence  .  xi.  1  - 10 

32.  An  exhortation  to  the  early  cultivation  of  religious 

habits       ......     xii   1  -7 

33.  The  conclusion  .....     xii.  8-14 

Mr.  Holden's  commentary  is  one  of  the  best  productions  on 
Ecclesiastes  in  our  language. 

1823.  —  The  ordinary  divergency  of  opinion  is  again  relieved 
by  an  extraordinary  discovery  of  D.  Gottlieb  Philipp  Christian 
Kaiser,  Professor  in  Erlangen.  He  assures  us  that  ^  tlie  lives  of 
the  kings  of  the  house  of  David^  from  Solomon  doivn  to  ZedeMah^ 
are  'positively  and  plainly  chronicled  in  this  hook  in  strict  order ^ 
a  fact  which  not  one  of  all  the  translators  or  commentators  for 
two  thousand  years  has  even  as  much  as  faintly  dreamt  of  •  that 
the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  state  is  praymatically  halanced  in  it ; 
and  that^  through  this  historic  key  alone,  is  every  chief  difficulty 
removed  from  the  way  of  interpreting  this  hook.     Kaiser  says^  — 

We  have  here  an  unknown  kind  of  oriental  poetry,  an  allegorico- 
historico-didactic  poem,  which  connects,  in  a  veiled  and  collective  manner, 
the  spirit  of  historic  pragmatism    of  the  Hebrews  and  Jews,  and  which 

1  Reiner  bcv  auf  un^  gcfonimcrten  Ueberfe^er  unb  Slu^lcger,  aU  folc^cr,  feit 
2,noo  3ci^tcn  al;nbetc,  bafj  in  bcm  33uc|)e  ba^  ?cten  bet  2)ciDibifc^en  ^onige  i^on 
©atonto  t)i^  3ctc^i^T  in  flvcngev  Dvbnung  fcl)r  flat  unb  bcftimmt  gejcidjnct, 
bev  Unii^iirj  bc^  |itbifd)cn  ©taatci^  barin  pragmatifd;  erivogen  unb  buv^  bicfcn 
^iftotifd;en  ®d;tiiffcl  jcbc  |)aupt=®rf)n.nerigfeit  bcr  3lui^tcgung  bcfcitigct  anrb.— 
^of)clct{),  bvi^  S^otlcdiDum  bcr  2)cunbifcl;cn  itonige  in  ^ei^ufiitcni,  cin  ^ifto= 
rifc^c^  ?cf)rgcbid;t  iibcv  ben  llmf^uvj  bc^  jiibifd;cn  ©taatc^,  »on  ©.  (SottUeb 
^bilipp  Gf)viftian  ^aifer.      grtangcn,  1823,  p.  v. 

'  2Bit  (ctncn  i)iclmebr  bier  cine  no^  unbefannte  £)icbtungdart  bci!  Orients 
fenncn,  cin  aUegorifd)=:'.)iftoTifcbc^  Sebvgcbidjt,  >retcbc^  »evfd)(ctert  unb  coUcc^ 
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gives  us  occasionally  really  important  solutions  of  the  secret  history  of 
the  Jewish  kings,  e.g.,  the  conduct  of  Josiah  towards  the  Egyptian  king 
Necho.  Moreover,  through  this  key  we  also  gain  something  in  a  dogmatic 
point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  every  stumbling-block  disappears,  and  the  author 
of  Coheleth  appears  throughout  consistently  to  attack  unbelief  and  luxury ; 
some  of  his  remarks  being  ironical  and  satirical,  as  is  evident  from  his  calling 
the  poem  a  satire  in  xii.  11. 

Kaiser  divides  the  book  into  sixteen  sections  — 

Sec.].  Contains  the  prologue  .  .  .       chap.  i.  1-11 

2.  The  life  of  Solomon  ....     i.  12-ii.  Jl 

3.  Contains  the  complaint  about  Solomon's  successors, 

Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel,  and  Rehoboam  and 

Abijam,  kings  of  Judah  .  .  ii.  12-26 

4.  The  life  of  King  Asa  ....  iii.  1  - 15 

5.  Thelife  of  Jehoshaphat        ....  iii.  16-22 
G.  The  life  of  Jehoram              .             .             .            .  iv.  1-6 

7.  King  Ahaziah  and  Queen  Athaliah  .  .     iv.  7-12 

8.  Kings  Joash  and  Amaziah  ....     iv.  13-16 

9.  The  life  of  Uzziah     .  .  •  .  .     iv.  17-v.  19 

10.  Contrast  between  Jothanshand  Ahaz,  to  the  advan- 

tage of  the  former  •  .  .  .  vi.  1  - 12 

11.  Hezekiah,  Manasseh,  and  Amnion  .  .  .  vii.  1-14 

12.  Reflections  on  Josiah  ....  vii.  ir)-viii.  13 

13.  Gives  the   collective   expression  of  the  assembly 

with  regard  to  the  above-named  sovereigns, 
especially  with  regard  to  Josiah  and  his  succes- 
sors, as  well  as  the  end  of  Jehoahaz        .  .  viii.  14 -ix.  10 

14.  The  life  and  end  of  Jelioiakim  .  .  ix.  11-x.  4 

15.  Reign  of  Jehoiachin  and  Zedekiah  .             .             .  x.  5-xi.  8 
IG.  Conclusion    .            .             ,             .             .             .  xi.  9  -  xii.  14 


The  following  specimen  of  Kaiser's  interpretation  of  chap.  iii. 
16 -iv.  12,  comprising  the  lives  of  three  kings,  will  shew  how 
he  overcame  the  most  difficult  portion  of  this  book  :  — 

tittifc^  ben  @eift  bc^  ^iflorifcfeen  ^ragmati^^mui^  ber  ^cbtact  iinb  3iiben  con= 
centtirt,  unb  ^ie  unb  ba  ant!(i^  wic^tige  auffc^Iiiffe  iibcr  bie  cje^eimc  ©cfd^i^te 
bet  jiibifc^en  .ftonige  crt^eiU,  j.  G.  iiber  bas?  33cjictnKn  tci  3ofta  iicgcn  ben 
cgpptifc^cn  ^(onig  9?cc^o.  ©ogmatifc^  fdllt  burc^  ben  {>if^orifd;en  @d)liifTcl  auc^ 
alter  Slnftop  n>eg  unb  bet  IBetfaffet  be^  ko^iUWi^  bleibt  \\fi)  in  bet  motalifc^en 
53efamvfung  beg  Ungtaubcn^  unb  bej^  ?urug  burc^  unb  butc^  gleic^;  manege 
feinet  Sleuffetungen  finb  3tonte  unb  ^etfiflage,  »ie  et  benn  felbft  fein  ©ebicftt 
^.  tii.  11  cin  \5j)0ttgcbicJ)t  ncnnt.     I'p.  xiii.,  xiv. 

■1  D 
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The  Life  of  Jehoshaphat,  chap.  iii.  16-22. 

iii.  16.  And,  moreover,  I  smv,  dec.  —  lis?  is  primarily  the  injinitive,  and 
means  in  returning,  turning  hack,  moreover.  It  is  here  equivalent  to  "p^^, 
/  turned,  I  became  a  successor,  or  the  kingdom  turned,  underwent  a  change  in 
government,  vide  infra,  iv.  1,  and  the  explanation  thei-eupon.  Jehoshaphat 
succeeded  Asa  in  Judah. 

Under  the  sun,  i.e.,  in  a  kingdom;  here  it  means  in  the  dominion  of  the 
ten  tribes,  or  of  Israel,  as  Jehoshaphat  lived  at  the  time  when  Ahab  was 
king  over  Israel."  Jezebel,  Ahab's  idolatrous  wife  from  Sidon,  wrote  false 
letters  in  the  name  of  Ahab,  and  got  unprincipled  boys,  who  gave  false 
witness  against  Naboth,  that  he  blasphemed  God  and  the  king.  Whereupon 
Naboth  was  stoned,  and  Ahab  confiscated  his  vineyard  (1  Kings  xvi.  29,  &c., 
xxi.)  Then  Elijah  prophesied  of  Ahab:  "In  the  place  where  dogs  licked 
the  blood  of  Naboth,  shall  dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even  thine ;"  and  of  Jezebel: 
"  The  dogs  shall  eat  Jezebel  by  the  wall  of  Jezreel."  Both  these  were 
fulfilled.  Jehoshaphat  lived  to  see  the  tragical  end  of  Ahab,  and  took  part 
in  the  war  which  the  latter  waged  against  the  Syrians,  and  in  which  he 
perished,  and  Jehoshaphat  escaped  with  great  difficulty.  Immediately  after 
this  war,  in  which  Ahab  received  the  reward  of  unrighteous  judgment  and 
of  unjust  possessions,  Jehoshaphat  set  up  righteous  judgment  and  judges 
in  Israel,  and  said  to  the  judges,  "  Take  heed  what  ye  do,  for  ye  judge  not 
for  man,  but  for  the  Lord  "  (2  Chron.  xix.  1  -  6). 

17.  God  shall  judge,  dc. — This  refers  to  the  name  Jehoshaphat,  ^B^in^, 
which  signifies  Jehovah  judges.  His  name  itself  may  also  have  reminded 
him  of  his  duty  to  institute  righteous  judgment.  Nomen  et  omen  habuit. 
n^,  there,  i.e.,  in  the  place  of  judgment.  There  is  no  necessity,  with 
Houbigant  and  Doderlein,  to  alter  the  reading. 

18.  I  said  in  my  heart,  <&c.  —  Are  the  sons  of  men  (the  rulers)  beasts  to 
themselves  ?  do  they  make  themselves  beasts  ?  The  corpse  of  Jezebel, 
which  was  thrown  down  from  the  window  and  eaten  by  the  dogs,  became  a 
n^ip,  carcase,  a  beast,  though  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  king  (2  Kings  ix.  34). 
According  to  verse  37  of  the  same  chapter,  her  carcase  became  "  as  dung 
upon  the  face  of  the  field  in  the  portion  of  Jezreel,"  referring  to  "javw,  which 
signifies  no  dung.  Isaiah  speaks  with  fearful  earnestness  of  this  circum- 
stance (v.  23-25),  and  probably  Ps.  xlix.,  in  which  the  word  ^'Q'^}  is  used 
of  man  (ver.  14),  was  composed  on  this  event.  Comp,  also  ver.  5  ;  Ezra, 
viii.  29  ;  Sirach  xl.  3  -  8.  The  forty-ninth  Psalm  was  copied  for  the  sons  of 
Korah ;  and  at  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat  they  sang  songs,  according  to 
2  Chron.  xx.  19.  The  eighty-fifth  Psalm,  too,  was  composed  with  reference 
to  Jehoshaphat's  upholding  justice  ;  comp.  ver.  11  - 14. 

19.  i:«  non^n  p  dinh  inin  has  rightly  been  rendered  by  Van  der  Palm, 
neque  de  homine  jilus  reliquum  est  [erat),  quam  de  bestia.  It  refers  to  the  fact, 
that  of  the  body  of  Jezebel,  only  the  skull,  hands,  and  feet  were  left.  This 
historical  reference  does  away  with  the  dispute,  whether  the  author  could 
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have  uttered  in  vexation  anything  which  is  dogmatically  not  true.  He  has 
simply  narrated  a  historical  event.  In  verses  21  and  22,  however,  he 
speaks  ironically,  in  the  name  of  a  collective  king,  whose  principles  were 
not  firm. 

20.  All  go  to  one  place.  —  Here,  too,  many  have  thought  that  it  is  asserted 
that  everything  is  of  dust,  whereas  it  still  refers  to  the  history  of  Ahab  and 
Jezebel,  to  which  allusion  is  also  made  in  Isa.  v.  23  -25,  "  which  justify  the 
wicked  ....  and  their  blossom  shall-go  up  as  dust  ....  their 
carcases  are  as  dung  in  the  midst  of  the  streets."  In  this  sense  the  word 
dust  also  occurs  in  the  sequel,  chap.  xii.  7  [i.e.,  as  the  extinction  of  the  royal 
dignity);  compare  also  I  Kings  xxi.  21,  where  the  destruction  of  Ahab  is 
spoken  of. 

21.  Who  hnoweth.  —  Some  have  endeavoured  to  find  epicurean  sentiments 
in  this  verse,  whereas  the  very  reverse  is  what  he  taught  The  sense  is:  I 
(collective-king,  not  the  author  of  this  bookj  thought  it  sometimes  uncertain, 
especially  at  this  awful  event,  whether  the  spirit  of  man  goes  upwards  {i.  e., 
to  God),  and  has  an  advantage  over  the  spirit  of  beasts.  The  author  him- 
self says  the  very  reverse,  in  xii.  7. 

22.  Wherefore  I  jyerceive.  —  Therefore  I  thought  that  sensual  pleasure  is 
good,  because  no  one  could  know  what  shall  be  after  this  life.  This  is 
again  ironically  spoken,  respecting  the  unbelief  of  leaders  who  are  the 
source  of  luxury. 

The  Life  or  Jehoram,  chap.  iv.  1-6. 

Chap.  iv.  1.  And  I  turned.  —  'niffii  means,  my  dominion  got  another  ruler 
(comp.  ]  Kings  ii.  15),  the  kingdom  has  changed  bands  (1  Chron.  xi. 
14.  23;  and  supra,  ii.  20).  Commentators  incorrectly  render  it  adverbially, 
i.e.,  I  considered  again,  &c. 

Opjpression,  dc. — Jehoram  commenced  his  reign  by  killing  his  six  brothers, 
to  whom  their  father  Jehosbaphat.had  given  fortified  cities,  2  Chron.  xxi.  1, 
&c.;  2  Kings,  viii.  16,  &c. 

2.  And  I  praised,  <&c.  — naip  is  a  verhal  adjective,  construed  with  ]n,  and 
denotes  esteemed  happier;  the  Sept.  £7r»)VE3-a,  better  Symmachus  ifj-Mafia-a. 
Thus  Croesus  exclaimed  upon  the  stake,  in  the  words  of  Solomon,  "  No  one 
is  to  be  esteemed  happy  before  his  death ! "  Plut.  vit.  Sol. 

4.  Again  I  considered.  —  nN:?,  jealousy,  is  fear  for  the  rule  of  his  brothers. 

5.  The  fool  ('''D?^^)  Jehoram  also  served  idols.  Besides,  he  was  a  fool 
because  he  entangled  his  own  hands,  that  is,  did  not  unite  himself  with  his 
brethren.    Comp.  'PIT\  iii.  5. 

He  ate  his  own  flesh,  that  is,  executed  his  own  brothers.  Compare  Judges 
ix.  2,  where  a  brother  is  called  the  flesh  pu;j)  of  his  brother;  and  also  the 
phrase,  to  eat  the  flesh  of  a  people,  Micali  iii.  3.  Relations  by  blood  are 
called  in  Scripture  the  same  flesh,  because  of  their  kindred  stock. 

0.  Better  a  handful,  &c.  —  Jehoram  had  nothing  but  travail  and  vexation 
of  spirit  and  conscience  by  his  bad  earthly  gain.    The  Edomites  and  Libnah 
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revolted  against  him  ;  the  Philistines  and  the  Bedouin  Arabs  took  away  all 
his  substance,  his  wives,  and  his  sons,  except  Ahaziah ;  and  he  died  of  a 
loathsome  and  sore  disease  in  his  bowels,  probably  dysentery,  and  was  not 
buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings- 

King  Ahaziah  and  Queen  Athaliah,  chap.  iv.  7-12. 

7.  And  I  turned,  do.  —  A  new  vanity !  a  new  misfortune  in  the  kingdom ! 

8.  There  is  one,  dc.  (''?tj3  ]w  iriN).  —  Ahaziah  was  the  only  remaining  son 
of  Jehoram  ;  Jehu  raised  himself  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  and  not  only  killed 
the  King  of  Israel,  but  Ahaziah,  also,  who  reigned  only  one  year ;  and  we 
are  told,  in  2  Chron.  xxii.  9,  that  none  of  the  house  of  Ahaziah  could  again 
become  king ;  comp.  2  Kings  viii.  25. 

He  hath  neither  son  nor  brother  (i'' )'«  n«i  ja  D|).  —  Athaliah,  the  mother  of 
Ahaziah,  destroyed  all  the  seed-royal  which  remained  in  Judah  ;  no  son,  no 
brother  of  Ahaziah  could  immediately  succeed  him;  his  mother,  Athaliah, 
undertook  the  government.  However,  a  son  of  Ahaziah,  twelve  years  old, 
was  secretly  obtained.  But  Ahaziah  had  no  advantage  from  his  restlessness, 
wherewith  he  betook  himself  to  the  covenant  with  Israel,  and  tlie  war  witli 
the  Syrians. 

9.  Two  are  better  than  one.  —  To  preserve  the  royal  family,  a  covenant 
was  made  in  the  meantime.  Jehoiada,  the  high  priest,  took  Jehoshabeath, 
the  sister  of  King  Ahaziah,  to  wife;  the  same  hid  the  child  Joash,  and 
her  husband  made  a  covenant  with  —  I.  The  captains ;  2.  The  Levites 
and  priests,  as  well  as  the  guards ;  3.  The  heads  of  the  families.  After 
the  ambitious  woman,  Athaliah,  had  reigned  six  years,  the  plan  to  put 
Joash  upon  the  throne  was  carried  out.  The  high  priest  received  for  it  "  a 
good  reivard  "  throughout  his  life ;  he  was  already  ninety  years  old  when  he 
carried  out  this  plan,  and  reached  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
and,  out  of  gratitude,  was  buried  among  the  kings  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  15,  16). 

10.  For  if  they  fall,  de.  —  n'i?^,  to  raise  up,  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of 
preserving,  a  ruler  or  generation  (2  Sam.  vii.  12).  iV«i  must  be  taken  for 
ib«i,  and  wfien ;  comp.  8  Codd.  Kenn.  and  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  Talm.  et 
Rabb.,  and  infra,  vi.  6  ;  in  this  case  the  n  in  "in^^  will  appear  more  appro- 
priate, i.e.,  but  if  it  should  happen  that  the  solitary  one  falls. 

1 1 .  Again,  if  two  lie  together.  —  This  refers  to  the  marriage  of  the  aged 
Jehoiada  with  the  king's  sister.  Commentators,  not  knowing  this  historical 
sense,  and  in  keeping  with  their  finding  general  lessons  throughout  this 
book,  regard  this  as  a  commendation  of  married  life,  with  which,  however, 
the  following  proverb  does  not  at  all  agree. 

12.  And  if  one  prevail.  —  A  third  portion  of  those  who  committed  perjury 
posted  themselves  in  the  Temple,  another  third  beset  the  royal  palace,  and 
another  stood  at  the  gate;  and  the  people  were  only  allowed  to  be  in  the  outer 
courts.  Joash,  who  was  hid  in  the  Temple,  was  anointed;  Athaliah,  the 
idolatrous  Israelitish  princess,  was  slain ;  and  the  prince  was  led  to  the 
palace  and  to  the  throne  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  people  (2  Chron.  xxiii. 
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2  Kings  xi.)  The  throne  was  preserved  for  the  rightful  sovereign  by  the 
efforts  of  the  high  priest ;  but  never  did  a  high  priest  seat  himself  upon  the 
throne  in  the  time  of  the  kings. 

Notwithstanding  the  ingenuity  and  learning  displayed  by 
Kaiser,  we  do  not  think  that  he  has  ever  succeeded  in  inducing 
any  one  to  adopt  his  theory. 

1826.  —  After  tracing  these  ingenious  conceits,  it  is  cheering 

to  come  to  Ewald,  whose  four  pacjes  on  Coheleth,  subjoined  to 

liis  work  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  contain  more  critical  acumen, 

and  a  clearer  view  of  the  true  design  of  this  book,  than  many  a 

bulky  volume  noticed  in  this  sketch.     He  says  ^  — 

The  author,  who  is  utterly  unkuown  to  us,  was  a  pious  Israelite  —  as  is 
evident  from  traces  in  this  book  —  whose  heart  was  greatly  touched  with 
the  sufferings  of  his  brethren,  and  who  felt  himself  compelled  to  impart 
unto  them  his  well-meant  written  counsel  under  these  oppressions.  But  he 
had  no  practice  in  writing,  and  it  seems  as  if  this  book  was  his  first 
production,  the  style  being  so  little  developed  and  compressed,  and  there 
being  so  little  connection  in  the  flow  of  his  thoughts.  The  words  are  never 
strictly  measured;  the  author  frequently  expresses  himself  too  strongly,  in 
the  heat  of  his  discourse  ;  he  frequently  does  not  carry  through  his  thought, 
and  only  hints  at  what  is  in  his  mind,  and  thus  continually  struggles  with 
his  thoughts  and  words.  Hence  the  first  and  greatest  obscurity,  which, 
however,  disappears  when  we  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  mind 
of  the  venerated  author.     The  author  lived  after  the  exile  (I  suppose  about 

'  S)er  un^  wV^ici^  unbefcuuitc  35erfaiTcr  ivav,  nacf;  ben  @purcn  feine^  35u(|^ 
ju  fd)Uefen,  cin  ftcmmcr  3ftacUt,  tcffcn  ^erj  bei  ben  ?eibcn  feiner  SJZitbriiber 
beivegt  n.'»avb  nnb  ber  il;nen  fcf)riftUcb  fcinen  woljlmeinenbcn  3{atf;  fiir  bie  Drangfale 
ber  ©cgeniiHut  nut5nt{)cilen  ftcf)  gebrunncn  fiil^tte.  5(ber  m  ©cbteiben  war  cr 
ivenig  geitbt ;  faj^  fcbeint  er  biefe  ©djtift  juevft  gefc^tiebcn  ju  baben :  fo  wenig 
gcbilbet  unb  gebvangt  ift  bie  ©v^mcIk  unb  fo  wenig  jufammenl;angcnb  ber  glu^ 
bet  ©ebanfcn.  X)ie  Sovte  ftnb  nie  fireng  abgemeffcn;  oft  bviirft  ber  5BetfafTer 
eine  ©entenj  m  gcner  ber  9icbe  ju  flavf  aug,  oft  fiibrt  et  ben  ©ebvinfen  nicbt 
Dollfidnbig  bnvd;  unb  bcntct  nnv  an,  ums^  in  feincm  3nnern  ifl ;  nnb  fo  fcitnpft 
er  bcflcinbig  mit  feinen  ©ebanfcn  nnb  SBovtcn.  2)af)er  bie  evftc  nnb  gro^te 
•Duntcibeit,  bie  ficb  inbe^  Xji^i,  ivenn  man  fxcb  mit  bem  ©ciftc  bct^  cl)tnnitbigen 
33etfaffer^  ganj  Dertraut  gemacbt  |)at.  Unb  biefer  ikrfaffer  lebte  nac^  bem 
Grit  C9uicb  meiner  3>cvmntbung  ctavi  i<'<)  3abr  »on  Stleranber),  in  ciner 
fnmmcn>o((en,  Qcifi  nnb  ^lorper  nieberbriidenben  3eit,  unter  ber  3:vrannei 
iibermiitl)iger  ^^errfcbet,  nmgcben  t)on  SJetjiveifelnbcn  unb  3tvenben. 

Unter  fotd;en  Umfiiinben  lebte  bet  fvommc  a>erfafTcr.  Gt  ivotUe  bas  Ungtucf 
ttjenn  nid)t  bebcn,  bocf)  tinbevn,  inbcm  er  feinen  5i?itbviibern  beilfame  3>or=^ 
ftcf;t^tegc(n  fiir  bie  gegcmvdrtige  Sc^recten^jeit  bictet.      Gr  rdtb  jut  ©ebutb 
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a  hundred  years  before  Alexander),  in  a  time  of  mental  and  bodily  oppres- 
sion, under  the  tyranny  of  overbearing  rulers,  and  was  surrounded  by 
desponding  and  erring  people.  He  was  therefore  anxious,  if  not  to  remove, 
at  least  to  mitigate  their  misfortunes,  by  offering  salutary  precautions  to  his 
brethren  for  those  fearful  times.  He  recommends  them  patience  and  endurance, 
,caution  and  wisdom ;  he  denounces  rebellion  and  the  expression  of  too  liberal 
sentiments ;  but,  above  all,  he  directs  his  readers  to  a  sincere  fear  of  Ood,  and 
to  the  thought  that  Ood  ivill  one  day  judge  everything,  and  rectify  that  which 
is  perplexing  here  upon  earth ;  he  finally  advises  them  not  to  despond  over 
their  misfortunes,  hut  to  enjoy  life  with  a  cheerful  heart  and  gratitude  to 
Ood,  before  old  age  approaches  with  all  its  infirmities. 

1827.  —  Henzius  maintains  that^  the  sacred  writer  slieios  in  this 
hook  that  course  which  weak  man^  who  is  unable  to  see  through 
the  intricacies  of  human  life.,  ought  to  pursue^  that  he  may  be 
happy ^  in  the  midst  of  so  much  inconstancy  and  vanity  as  are 
attached  to  all  things.  Being  ^persuaded  that  Ood  is  supreme 
ruler  of  the  world.,  and  that  he  ^provides  with  supreme  loisdomfor 
the  affairs  of  man.,  and  hoping  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul^  he 
subtnits  that  we  should  enjoy  and  endure,  with  a  pious  resolution., 
whatever  blessings  and  evils  this  present  life  brings  with  it,  as 
ordained  by  God ;  and  that  we  should  endeavour,  ivith  every 
effort,  to  keep  the  laws  of  God  in  our  various  conditions  of  life. 

unb  jum  Slu^^atrctt,  jur  SSorftc^t  unb  iltugtKit;  et  tabett  bie  ©mporung  unb 
ju  fteien  9?cben ;  sot  altem  abcr  tcitet  er  feine  Sefcr  ju  cinct  ec()ten  ^urc^t 
©otte^  unb  ju  bem  ©ebanfcn,  ba^  ©ott  einjl  alle^  vic^tcn  unb  ba^  auf  gtben 
Ungtcici^e  cbnen  >Derbe ;  er  emV''ftct;lt  enbli^,  ft^  ber  ju  gvof en  Scfitmnterni^ 
iit>er  ba^  gcgemvartige  Itnglud  ju  entfd)tagen,  unb  liebcr  bie  3eit  bes^  ?cben^, 
betoot  ba^  I)o{)e  Slltcv  mit  feinen  ®(|n)acf)en  fonnne,  frot)  unb  mit  S)ant  gegen 
©ott  ju  geniefen.— ©a^  f)oI)eUeb  ©atomo'^  ubetfe^t  mit  Sinlcitung,  2tnmet= 
fungen  unb  einem  5ln{)ang  iibet  ben  'JJrcbiget  t)on  ©r.  ©eotg  |)einxic()  Slugufi 
ewatb,  pp.  152, 153, 154.    ©ottingen,  1826. 

'  Agit  auctor  in  hoc  libro  de  ratione,  quam  homo  debilis,  qui  vitaj  humaniB 
implicitas  difficultates  clare  perspicere  minime  possit,  sequi  debeat,  ut  in  omnium 
rerum  tanta  inconstantia  atque  vanitate  felix  evadat.  Persuasum  sibi  habens, 
Deum  0.  M.  summum  esse  mundi  rectorem  summaque  sapientia  humanis  rebus 
providere,  animffi  vero  immortalitatem  sperans  tantum  et  verisimilem  potius 
ducens  quam  certam  in  banc  abit  sententiam;  pia  mente  fruenda  esse  atque 
toleranda  quae  prsescns  vita  afferat  bona  et  mala,  tanquam  a  Deo  immissa,  sum- 
meque  coutendendum,  ut  in  omnibus  vitaj  conditionibus  leges  divinse  obser- 
ventur.  —  Progr.  quo  libri  Ecclesiastse  argumenti  brevis  adumbratio  continetur. 
Dorpat.,  ]«27. 
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1830. — According  to  Rosenmiiller/  the  design  of  the  book  is 
to  propound  the  sovereign  good^  loMch  consists  in  enjoying  the 
present  life  with  a  tranquil  mind^  and  in  leading  a  virtuous  and 
pious  life,  so  as  to  please  God.  Like  many  others,  he  divides 
the  book  into  two  parts ;  the  first  part  (i.  2  -  iv.  6)  depicts  the 
vanity  of  all  earthly  things^  and  the  second  (iv.  7-xii.  7) 
shews  ivhat  man  ought  to  do  hy  this  vanity^  to  which  is  added  an 
epilogue  (xii.  8-14),  giving  a  summary  of  tlie  whole  doctrine. 

1831.  —  Koster  submits  that  this  book  is^  an  oriental  lecture 
to  young  men  on  that  which  is  permanent  in  the  vanity  of  earthly 
things. 

He  divides  the  book  into  four  sections,  with  a  prologue  and 
epilogue :  — 

Prologue  (chap.  i.  2-11).  —  Lookiug  at  the  general  vanity  of  earthly 
things,  the  question  arises,  What  abiding  thing  has' man?  (ver.  2,  3)  since 
generations  come  and  go  like  the  sun,  wind,  and  rivers  (4-7),  and  nothing 
really  new  takes  place  upon  the  earth  (8  - 11). 

Section  I.  (chap.  i.  12-iii.  22)  treats  upon  the  question,  What  is  best, 
considering  the  vanity  of  that  which  is  earthly?    Or,  What  is  absolute  good? 

Section  II.  (iv.  1-vi,  12).  —  Which  is  the  better  of  two  opposite 
things  ?     Or,  What  is  relative  good  ? 

Section  III.  (vii.  1-ix.  16).  —  The  true  wisdom  of  life  in  general. 

Section  IV.  (ix.  17  -xii.  8).  —  The  true  wisdom  of  life  in  the  particular 
conditions  of  life. 

'  Tum  vero  docet,  summum  bomim  homini  in  eo  ponendum  esse,  cum  ut  vita 
prsesente  animo  tranquilo  suaque  sorte  contento  fruatur,  tum,  ut  pietati  et  virtuti 
studeat,  quo  propitium  sibi  reddat  summum  numem. 

Ecclesiastffi  liber  duabus  potissimum  partibus  absolvitur,  quarum  prior  (cap. 
i.-iv.  16)  in  demonstranda  vanitate  rerum  mundanarum  et  human;o  inprimis 
vitffi  versatur,  atque  pleraque  qusc  homines  moliuntur  studia  inania  et  fluxa  esse 
ostendit;  posterior  (cap.  iv.  17 -xii.  7)  quidnam  bominibus  in  bac  vita  inprimis 
spectandum  studendumque  sit  docet,  regulasques  vitas  recta  instituendas  vitio- 
rumque  cavendorum  ex  vitse  humanaj  observatione  tradit.  Additur  Epilogus 
(cap.  xii.  8-14)  qui  et  bujus  libri  usum  commendat,  et  omnis  in  illo  traditae 
doctrinse  summam  brevi  complectitur.  —  Em.  Frid.  Car.  Eosenmiilleri  Scholia 
in  Vetus  Testamentum,  Partis  nonas,  volumen  secundum.  Lipsiffi,  1830, 
pp.  9.  10.  18. 

2  (Sine  ntovgcnlant-ifc^e  9?ebe  an  tie  3wgenb,  iiber  ta&  Stcibcnte  in  bet 
9tic^tig!eit  bet  itbifc^en  Swinge.— Sa^  23uc^  ^ioh  unb  bet  ^tebiget  ©alomo'^ 
t»cn  T)x.  gtiebtid[>  53ut(^atb  Softet.      ©^le^roig,  1831,  p.  no. 
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Epilogue  (xii.  9-14).  —  The  strivings  of  the  Preacher  to  compile  syste- 
matically wise  maxims  both  for  himself  aud  others  (9  - 11).  The  young  man 
is  therefore  to  follow  these  maxims  only,  and  learn  their  main  import 
(12-14). 

1836.  —  According  to  Knobel/  the  design  of  Coheleth  is  to 
shew  the  nothingness  of  human  life  and  efforts^  and  to  imjpart  and 
inculcate  directions  relative  to  it.  He  divides  the  book  into 
two  parts,  one  jpartial.^  and  the  other  theoretical ;  and,  with  the 
caution  that  we  must  not  be  too  strict  in  tracing  a  logical 
sequence  and  plan,  as  the  author  was  not  very  particular  about 
it,  he  gives  the  following  analysis  of  its  contents  :  — 

Part  I.  Theoretical  (i.  2-iv.  16).  —  Coheleth  begins  with  the  theme 
of  the  whole  book,  that  all  is  vanity  (i.  2),  and  then  proposes  the  question, 
What  is  the  value  of  human  efforts  (3)  ?  But,  instead  of  giving  a  direct 
answer,  he  describes  the  permanent,  fixed,  unchangeable,  and  ever-returning 
course  of  things,  to  shew  that  the  efforts  of  man  to  affect  the  course  of 
things  ordered  and  governed  from  above  are  ineffectual  and  vain  (4-11). 
He  also  expresses  this  view  about  things  generally  (14),  and  illustrates  it 
by  two  examples  from  his  own  experience,  viz.,  striving  after  wisdom 
(12-18),  and  exertion  for  pleasure,  pronouncing  both  these  kinds  of  human 
efforts  vain,  because  they  cannot  secure  lasting  good  (chap,  ii.)  Whereupon 
he  explains  himself  further  about  the  cause  of  this  state  of  things  :  all 
efforts  are  vain,  because  man  is  dependent  upon  time  and  circumstances, 
which  God  has  powerfully  and  unalterably  ordered  in  a  fixed  course 
(iii.  1-15).  But  perhaps  moral  and  immoral  efforts  may  have  a  certain 
effect,  and  therefore  they  are  not  altogether  vain,  and  if  the  effect  is  not  in 
this  world,  perhaps  in  that  which  is  to  come  ?  This,  however,  is  doubtful 
(iii.  16  -iv.  3).  The  main  principle  deduced  from  this  fruitlessnes  of  human 
efforts,  thus  established  and  traced  to  its  origin,  is,  that  we  are  not  to  be  too 
zealous  in  our  efforts,  nor  be  guilty  of  the  contrary  (4- 12),  since  even  our 
best  exertions  are  temporary  in  their  result,  and  are  soon  forgotten,  which 
shews  their  vanity  (iv.  13  -16). 

Part  II.  is  Practical  (iv.  17 -xii.  7),  and  shews  how  the  conduct  of 
man  ought  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  above  theory  of  life.  It  opens 
with  directions  about  the  practice  of  religion,  visiting  the  temple,  sacrifice, 
prayer,  vows  (iv.   17 -v.  6).      To   this  are  joined  directions   about   gain, 

'  ©cmnac^  WoKte  .Ko|)etct^  bie  S'Jid^tigfeit  bc^  mcnfc^Iid;en  ?eben^  unb  ©tteben^ 
nad)wcifcn  unb  einc  barauf  tejitglidje  ^cbcn^^amveifung  evtf)ci(cn  unb  cin= 
fc^arfen.  —  Cf onimcntar  iibet  ba^  Su^  A'o(;e{ett;  »on  2luguft  ^nobc I.  Scipjig, 
1830,  p.  39. 
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enjoyment  of  earthly  goods  ;  he  then  speaks  of  covetoiisness  and  avarice  ; 
the  advantage  and  disadvantage  of  earthly  goods;  the  misfortunes  which 
come  upon  man  in  consequence  of  wealth,  wherewith  he  has  not  even  been 
satisfied,  or  of  which  he  can  take  away  nothing  when  he  dies,  &c.,  &c.  In 
short,  earthly  goods  are  the  theme  (v.  7-vi.  12).  Hereupon  follow 
directions  about  true  wisdom  and  morality,  contrasting  therewith  their 
opposites;  moderate  zeal,  patience,  contentment,  and  a  conduct  void  of  any 
impropriety  whatsoever,  are  recommended  ;  whilst  sensual  enjoyment, 
revelry,  impatience,  discontentment,  and  every  sort  of  improper  dealing, 
are  repudiated.  And  lastly,  he  shews  where  immorality  mostly  abounds 
(vii.  1-29).  To  this  are  joined  further  directions  about  political  conduct; 
every  enterprise  against  the  ruler  is  censured,  because,  if  he  is  bad,  he  will 
be  punished  from  above  (viii.  1-J5).  Coheleth  adheres  for  the  present 
to  the  last  thought,  aud  treats,  in  a  digression,  upou  the  incomprehensible 
and  unchangeable  government  of  God,  who  lets  the  same  thing  happen  to 
all  men  alike,  so  that  no  human  efforts  have  those  results  which  are 
calculated  upon  and  expected  (viii.  16 -x.  3).  Whereupon  he  returns  to 
rulers,  gives  his  opinion  of  them  and  their  dealings,  and  proposes  rules  by 
which  to  regulate  our  conduct  towards  them  (x.  4-  20).  The  last  practical 
directions  are  about  benevolence,  which  is  recommended  (xi.  1-6).  Having 
thus  given  us  rules  for  all  the  exigencies  of  life,  Coheleth  inculcates  once 
more  very  impressively  the  main  principle,  that  we  are  cheerfully  to  enjoy  life, 
but  not  without  the  fear  of  God  (xi.  7  -xii.  T),  and  repeats  his  theme  (8). 

Knobel's  commentary  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
tliorougli  productions  on  Coheleth. 

1837.  —  In  his  translation  of  Coheleth,  Ewald  had  now  an 
opportunity  of  developing  somewhat  more  fully  tlie  opinion 
about  the  origin  and  design  of  this  book,  which  he  briefly  had 
propounded  in  the  appendix  to  the  Bong  of  Songs  eleven  years 
before,  already  noticed,  p.  205.  The  object  of  Coheleth^  according 
to  him,'  is  to  admit  cordially  all  that  is  true  about  the  condition  of 
his  own  times^  and  the  limitedness  of  man  generally^  be  it  ever  so 
bitter  or  sad ;  and  also  to  discover  that  which  is  good^  furthering^ 
imperishable^  as  well  as  acceptable  to  the  xcill  of  God^  in  the  midst 

'  2)ie  3lufgabc  a^ar,  atlc^  SBal^re  itber  ben  3uftanb  jcnct  ^iii  unb  bie 
Sefcl;ranft^cit  bei^  ?0?cnfd)cn  iibcr^aupt,  unb  >t»arc  cj^  aucfc  nc^  fo  bitter  unb 
fdnene  i^  noi^  fo  traurifl,  ganj  bcr  2Babt^eit  nad)  juc^ebenb,  bennoc^  ba^  mitten 
im  irbifi^en  Sedifet,  llni^cvtierbarc  fo  ivie  bem  gottUd)en  Sitten  3lnnemcffcne 
ju  erforfd)cn  unb  adi  bae  Sa{;rc  @ut  bcjJ  mcnfc^Uc^en  ?ebcn^  f(ar  ju  bcjeic^^ 
ncn.  —  ©pritc^c  galomo't^,  ito(;clet  »on  C^cinricb  (?n\i(b.  Oiottingen,  1S37, 
p.  183. 
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of  earthly  changeahleness,  instahility^  and   suffering,   and  set   it 
clearly  before  us  as  tJie  real  good  of  human  life.     He  says  — 

As  a  new  truth  is  here  to  be  established  in  opposition  to  so  many  vain 
views  and  efforts,  Coheleth  is  introduced  as  seeking  and  discovering  the 
permanent  good  for  man.  He  advances  certain  truths  respecting  the 
relation  of  things  to  God,  and  then  compares  therewith  the  diiferent  views 
and  efforts  of  men,  and  finds  much  that  is  vain  and  empty.  Though  he 
tries  and  investigates  all  things,  turning  indefatigably  to  every  side  of  the 
examination  and  perception,  he  does  not  the  less  strictly  observe  the  great 
deficiencies  and  faults  of  his  own  times,  and  causes  the  voice  of  dissatisfaction 
and  despair  loudly  to  be  heard  about  them.  But,  dissatisfied  therewith,  and 
seeking  above  all  to  impart  peace  and  consolation,  he  quickly  changes  from 
an  observing  inquirer  into  an  instructing  and  counseling  senior  friend,  and 
to  our  great  surprise  advances  the  most  beautiful  maxims  about  caution 
and  patience,  fidelity  and  thoughtful  industry.  Not  perfectly  satisfied  and 
satisfying,  however,  even  with  these  detached  wise  maxims  and  admonitions, 
he  at  last  concludes,  from  his  observations,  experiments,  and  researches, 
that  there  is  no  other  lasting  good  for  man  than  serene  joy  in  God, 
comprising  as  it  does  everything  else. 

Ewald,  like  Koster,  divides  the  book  into  four  parts,  or 
discourses  — 

Discourse  I.  (i.  2  -  ii.  26).  —  The  speaker  starts  here  simply  with  the 
vanity  of  all  worldly  things,  and  glances  at  the  historical  experience  of 
Solomon.     This  is  the  most  sad  and  melancholy  portion  of  the  whole  work. 

Discourse  II.  (iii.  1  -  vi.  9).  —  Here,  too,  he  starts  with  the  order  of 
worldly  things,  and  establishes  the  main  theme  from  the  disturbances  in  the 
then  world,  and  begins  already  to  intersperse  it  with  soothing  maxims. 

Discourse  III.  (vi.  10-viii.  \b).  —  He  also  establishes  the  main  theme, 
from  the  inability  of  wisdom  to  solve  the  problems  of  life. 

Discourse  IV.  (viii.  16-xii.  8).  —  The  main  theme  is  now  completely 
finished,  amidst  references  to  the  frequently  despised  wisdom,  whereupon 
follows  immediately  the  undisturbed  admonition  to  lay  hold  of  this  as  the 
demonstrated  supreme  and  lasting  good. 

A  Postscript  (xii.  9-14)  gives  some  explanations  about  the  author  and 
the  book. 

Ewald's  masterly  translation  and  analysis  of  this  book  are 
accompanied  by  a  few  meagre  and  comparatively  unimportant 
notes. 

1838.  —  A  very  elaborate  article  on  "  The  Philosophy  of 
Ecclesiastes,"  appeared  in  the  American  Biblical  Repository  for 
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1838,  by  Dr.  Isaac  Nordheimer,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
critical  grammar  of  the  Hebrew  language.  He  entertains  a 
similar  view  of  the  book  to  that  of  Piscator  {vide  supra,  p.  123), 
viz.,  that  its  design  is  to  ascertain  and  exhibit  the  obligations  of 
man  to  himself  to  his  felloio-man,  and  to  God}  The  Hebrew 
grammarian  thus  philosophises  upon  the  object  of  the  book  :  — 

When  the  tnind,  intent  on  investigating  all  the  rehitions  of  life,  goes 
onwards  in  its  activitj',  without  tirst  examining  into  and  ascertaining  its 
own  powers,  in  order  thereby  to  regulate  its  demands  and  decisions,  it  is 
liable  to  fall  into  a  scepticism  whose  effects  on  practical  life  are  exceedingly 
hurtful.  Thus,  the  man  who  has  resolved  to  subject  life  to  a  rigid  scrutiny; 
to  ascertain  with  precision  the  obligations  of  man  to  himself,  to  his  fellow- 
man,  and  to  God;  and  to  institute  a  minute  inquiry  into  his  future  fate, 
with  the  view  of  adjusting  his  life  and  actions  accordingly,  may  easily,  in 
forming  his  conclusions,  strike  into  a  wrong  path,  which,  instead  of 
conducting  him  to  the  haven  of  contentment,  may  lead  to  his  eternal 
destruction :  unless  he  first  i-esolves  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  powers 
of  bis  mind,  that  he  may  know  what,  as  man,  he  may  expect  to  attain,  and 
then  set  bounds  to  his  endeavours  by  selecting  some  definite  object  of 
pursuit.  For,  by  entering  thus  unprepared  on  his  examination  of  nature 
and  life,  whenever  he  met  with  the  reverse  of  that  which  he  had  hoped  to 
find  true,  or  whenever  he  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  many  unaccountable 
contradictions  and  apparently  inexplicable  enigmas  which  exist  in  nature, 
in  the  fate  of  man,  and  in  the  relations  of  man  to  his  Creator,  he  would 
either  be  induced  to  regard  the  world  as  a  vale  of  misery,  and  consequently 
drag  out  his  useless  life  in  hopeless  discontent ;  or,  disheartened  by  the 
constantly  recurring  obstacles  to  bis  progress  presented  by  the  revolving 
course  of  events,  he  would  deny  the  existence  of  everything  exalted  in 
nature,  and  thus  degrade  himself  to  a  level  with  the  brutes.  To  set  bounds 
to  this  sinful  endeavour,  and  to  warn  mankind  of  the  danger  attendant 
upon  it,  appear  to  have  been  the  principal  aim  of  the  author  of  this  book. 
In  order  to  execute  his  arduous  undertaking  in  the  most  effectual  manner 
possible,  he  adopted,  and  with  great  propriety,  the  Socratic,  or  sceptical 
method  of  induction.  The  main  feature  of  this  method  consists  in  a 
suspension  of  tlie  final  decision  until  the  truth  has  been  rendei'ed  perfectly 
evident,  and  the  writer  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  assertions  that  shall  be 
incontrovertible ;  hence  it  is  the  most  perfect  mode  of  attaining  absolute 
certainty  that  can  be  conceived.  In  this  manner  it  is  that  the  author  of 
Ecclesiastes  institutes  his  examination  into  the  powers  of  the  human  mind, 
which  he  carries  to  such  fearful  lengths  that  reason  itself  tlireatens  to  totter 
from  its  throne.     All  this  is  done  in  order  to  test  its  strength,  and  to  bound 

'  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  xii.,  183S,  p,  lfl7,  scq. 
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its  sphere  of  action  accordingly,  to  the  end  that  it  may  not  run  in  danger, 
from  the  impossibility  of  comprehending  the  highest  phenomena  in  nature, 
of  introducing  into  practical  life  the  errors  which  are  the  result  of  such 
imperfect  conceptions.  And  at  last  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  as 
reason  can  know  itself  in  the  form  of  human  reason  alone,  it  is  utterly 
unable  to  penetrate  the  ultimate  designs  of  the  Deity,  or  even  all  the  secrets 
of  his  works  in  nature,  viz.,  that  it  can  never  succeed  in  discovering  all  the 
hidden  powers  which  are  constantly  at  work  in  the  world  ;  and  that, 
consequently,  man  has  no  right  to  complain  of  the  apparent  contradictions 
he  meets  witli,  much  less  to  suffer  himself  to  be  led  by  them  into  error? 

Nordheimer  intended  this  article  to  be  an  introduction  to  a 
new  translation  of  Ecclesiastes,  which,  however,  was  never 
published. 

1840. — More  simple  than  the  last-mentioned  article,  and 
more  to  the  point,  is  the  view  which  Steudel  propounded,  in  the 
fourth  supplement  to  his  Prselections  on  the  Theology  of  the 
Old  Testament.     He  says  ^  — 

The  design  of  tha  book  is  to  shew  that  everything  earthly  is  unstable  and 
uncertain,  and  that  we  can  therefore  find  no  satisfaction  in  anything,  or  in 
any  exertion  which  is  exclusively  regarded  as  the  end  of  life ;  that  nothing 
earthly  will  shew  to  us  the  Supreme  E.uler  of  all,  as  such,  distributing  the 
blessings  of  life  according  to  a  fixed  plan  perceptible  to  the  human  eye,  so 
that  man  might  tliereby  be  guided  what  to  do  and  what  to  leave,  in  order 
to  secure  something  that  is  satisfactory  and  enduring ;  that  no  striving 
after  earthly  good  or  enjoyment,  the  accomplishment  of  great  works,  or  the 
acquisition  of  a  good  name,  will  lead  him  to  that  end ;  and  that  the  rule  for 

'  Set  3wcct  be^  5Bud)^  ift  nacfc  ber  gei3cbcncn  3n^att^itf>erftd;t  bicfcr.  d^ 
foil  gejcigt  ivctbcn:  alkS  ysxt<i\d)e  ift  unf^cf  unb  unfid^cr;  ebcn  barum  !ann 
in  9tid)tti,  in  feinem  ©trcben,  bas?  au^fcf)tif^l{cl;  al6  Scbcnt^jicf  fePgcIjv-iIten  ivnirbe, 
Sefriebigung  gefnnbcn  wetben.  2)urii;au^  nicf^t^  3tbif($c£!  ift,  waS  nn^  ben 
:^6d)<^en  Scnfcr  aller  ©inge  aiS  cimx  foW)cn  nvidnvicfe,  bet  nacfe  feficm,  bcm 
gyZenfc^en  erfcnnbarcn  ^lanc  bed  Sebend  ©fitcf  »ertf)citt,  fo  baf?  bet  3)?cnfd) 
{;iernac^  fein  3;l}un  unb  ?affen  einri^ten  fonnte,  nm  dwaS  53efriebigenbed  unb 
®tanbt;attcnbed  fi'tr  'iid)  ju  gewinncn.  9iicf)t  3?ingen  nad)  irbifd;em  @ut  unb 
©enuf),  nid)t  9Jingen  wad)  bcm  3itfl^i»bebvingen  gvof'ev  SBerfe,  nicJ)t  Siingen 
nad)  gutem  9iamen  fii^rt  i()n  5um  ^kk ;  ed  l)at  woi^l  jebed  feinen  SBertf;,  unb 
njer  batJ  eine  obcr  bad  anbcrc  befi^t,  ifi  je  nad)  beffen  innevem  2Sert!;e  me^r 
obet  minber  beJTet  batan,  alS  ber,  welc^ev  ed  entbcfjrt.  2tbcr  t^eild  finbct  er 
boc^  nic^t  bad  Sott!ommene  batin ;  tl;ct(d  mag  ein  9lnbevcv,  ber  nid;t  fo  dngPli(^ 
batnad)  ttad;tct,  cd  and;  ba»on  tvagen ;  t^eild  enblid)  !ann  ed  i(}m  auc^  unter 
ben  |)anben  cntfd;ivinben,  unb  ben  gc()offten  (fvfofg  nic^t  fitr  ifjn  {)aben.  ®o 
ergibt  ftc^  aU  9iegcl  fiit  bad  Svbcnlcben,  ju  genie^en,  —  bod)  t>ovanirfdfrei  ^n 
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our  earthly  life  is  to  enjoy,  without  contracting  any  blame,  what  God  gives  us 
to  enjoy ;  to  be  active  in  the  sphere  of  activity  which  God  indicates,  till  enjoy- 
ment and  activity  gradually  diminish  by  themselves,  and  terminate  with 
death  ;  that  we  are  to  look  forward  to  a  future  judgment,  where  good  and  evil 
will  be  rewarded  and  punished,  and  regulate  our  conduct  here  accordingly. 

1844.  —  De  Wette's  matured  view  of  Coheleth  is  given  in 
his  last  edition  of  the  historical  and  critical  introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament.  The  doctrine  of  wisdom,  he  says,  which 
Coheleth  here  propounds,  is  the  nothingness  and  uselessness  of  all 
things^  and  the  reality  of  enjoym^ent  alone} 

The  following  is  his  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  book  :  — 

The  main  theme  is,  All  is  vain  and  fruitless  ■       chap.  i.  2,  3 

Reasons  for  it  — 

1.  The  aimless  course  of  things  .  .     i.  4- 11 

2.  The  vanity  of  striving  after  wisdom  .  ■     i.  12  - 18 

3.  The  vanity  of  earthly  enjoyment,  and  all  the  efforts 

to  have  it  in  connection  with  wisdom,  although 

the  gratification  of  desire  has  the  highest  value     ii.  1-20 

•4.  The  transitoriness  and  changeableness  of  all  things, 
whereby  gratification  is  again  commended  as 
the  best  thing       .....     iii,  1  - 15 

f).  The  prevalence  of  injustice  and  violence  among 
men,  since,  without  a  future  retribution,  the  end 
of  man  is  like  that  of  the  beast ;  for  this  reason 
death  is  more  to  be  desired  than  life,  which, 
however,  is  to  be  enjoyed  cheerfully        .  .     iii.  16  -  iv.  3 

6.  The  vain  efforts  and  strivings  of  men,  commenda- 
tion of  quietness,  and  society       ■  .  .     iv.  4-12 

genie^cn,  waS  @ott  jmti  ©enuffe  barbictet,  unb  tl;dtig  jit  fei)n,  ivic  @ott  ben 
ilrciiJ  ber  Jljatigfeit  ^uwcift,  biS  ©cnuf  unb  2:l)dtigfcit  ftc^  mc\)x  unb  mc^r 
wn  fclbff  uevbietct,  unb  burd)  ben  2ob  fid)  fcl)(ic|}t.  Ucbrigen^  barf  unb  foU 
\)m  bcr  ^lid  auf  cin  ?cbcn  bet  Sctgcltung  geric^tet  btciben,  wo  @ott  al^  ben 
©ercc^ten  ftd)  recbtfcvtigcn  wirb,  auf  n^elc^eu  bcfjivegen  unfcv  ganjesJ  J{)un  unb 
SafTen  ffet^  gerid)tet  fev;n  muf.  — 9??it()in  em^'^ftc^tt  ba^  23ud)  in  23e5ug  auf  bic 
@egenwart  bic  ilunjl,  mit  iveifct  Sefignation  ba*?  Seben  aU  cin  bcm  Se^fet 
uutenvovfcncg  mit  feinen  gvcubcn  unb  Scibcn  t^injuncl^men  unb  nac^  Avdftcn 
gn  bcfi:ud;ten,  bic  5Bergettung  abet  bcv  3ufu"ft  anl;cini5uftellen,  iibrigcniJ  fo  ju 
lebcn  baf}  man  i^rer  nid)t  mit  gurc^t  gcbenfen  miifje.  —  ^Bovlefungcn  iibcv  bie 
Sljcologic  bcs^  Slttcn  Icf^amentci^  »on  ©r.  ^o\).  (I(;riftian  gticbr.  ©teubel. 
SetUn,  lf^4(),  Scilagc  i».,  pp.  524,  o20. 
1  I'e^rbud;  bcr  ^ifiovifc^=ftitif(^en  (Sinlcitung  in  ba^  Sltte  Seflament.      Berlin, 

l«52,   §  28;}. 
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7.  The  vauity  of  royal  dignity  .  .       ehap.  iv.  13- 16 
Desultory  maxims:  Respecting  the  worship  of  God     iv.  17  -v.  6 

And  respecting  injustice  .     v.  7,  8 

8.  The  vanity  of  striving  after  riches,  and  of  avarice  ; 

commendation  of  enjoying  life    .  .  .     v.  9  -  vi.  9 

Submission  to  one's  fate,  considering  the  vanity  of 

things       .  .  .  .  .  .     vi.  10  - 12 

Desultory  maxims,  mostly  of  sceptical  import         .     vii.  1  -  viii.  1 3 

9.  As,  for  instance,  the  fruitlessness  of  striving  after 

wisdom  (vii.  23,  &c.) 

10.  The  unavoidableness  of  death  (viii.  8.) 

11.  The  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  adversity  of  the  pious; 

the  incomprehensible  government  of  the  world  .  viii.  14  -  ix.  6 

Commendation  of  pleasure  .  .  .  ix.  7-10 

The   superiority   of'  wisdom,   which,    however,   is 

frequently  of  no  avail     ....  ix.  11-x.  1 

Desultory  maxims,  mostly  of  a  sceptical  import      .  x.  2-xi.  6 
An    exhortation    to    enjoy    life    before    old    age 

approaches  .  .  •  ■  .  xi.  7-xii.  8 

Conclusion  and  summary  of  the  book,  with  some 

information  about  Coheleth         .  .  .  xii.  9  - 14 

This,  according  to  De  Wette,  is  all  that  Coheleth  teaches ;  he 
gives  no  hope  of  a  future  existence^  and  the  view  which  he 
propounds  of  the  present  life  inclines  to  fatalism,  scepticism > 
and  epicureanism,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  passage : — 

The  doctrine  of  retribution  on  earth,  elevated  by  no  hope  of  a  future 
state,  which  constitutes  its  religious  principle,  had  to  contend  with  power- 
ful doubts,  which  the  sad  experience  of  life  afforded,  and  which  shew  them- 
selves already  in  Proverbs  (xxiv.  19),  and  more  plainly  in  the  Psalms 
(xxxvii.,  Ixxiii.)  Now,  the  more  unhappy  and  hopeless  the  times  became,  the 
more  faith  and  inspiration  grew  cold,  the  more  powerful  these  doubts  became, 
and  thus  they  formed  themselves  at  last  into  the  view  of  life  as  propounded 
by  Coheleth,  which  inclines  to  fatalism,  scepticism,  and  epicureanism.! 

'  2)ic  irbifd)e,  bur^  feine  |)offnung  auf  ba^  3enfeit^  ge^obcnc  SSergel* 
tungi^lc{)re,  rocii^e  ba^  relioiofe  ^rincip  berfclben  aiiiJma^te,  ^atte  mit  ntac^tigen 
3»eifeln  ju  fcimpfen,  ix>etcl)c  bie  ungtitrflic^e  grfa()rung  an  bie  |)anb  gab,  unb 
bie  ftci^  fd)on  in  ben  @priid)iv6rtetn  (xxiv.  J 9),  beutUc^er  Ps.  xxxvii.,  Ixxiii., 
tegen.  3e  ungtucfti^cv  unb  troftlofet  nun  bie  3eiten  antrben,  ie  mrf;t  ber 
©laube  unb  bie  33egeificvung  etfalteten,  bcfio  macf)tigev  iinivbcn  jene  B^eifel; 
unb  fo  geftattctcn  fte  ftc^  jule^t  ju  einer  I'ebeni^anftcbt,  w\i  jtc  ^ot;cIet^  »ortragt, 
bie  <t(^  jum  gatati^mue,  ©leptici^mu^  unb  (Stnhttei^muj^  binncigt  (§  282), 
which  Steuart  most  grossly  mistranslates :  "  Tlie  dot'trine  of  retribution,  which 
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1844.  —  Undeterred  by  the  positive  declarations  of  De  Wette 
respecting  the  lowering  character  of  this  book,  Lisco  published 
the  same  year  the  second  volume  of  his  commentary  on  the 
Bible,  containing  Ecclesiastes,  in  which  he  maintains  that  the 
design  of  Coheleth  is  to  shew  that  a  contented  and  cheerful 
enjoyment  of  life  is  the  sum  of  human  happiness  upon  earthy  and 
that  this  is  impossible  without  truly  fearing  God,^ 

He  divides  the  book  into  eleven  parts  — 

Part  1.  declares,  All  is  vanity  .  .  .       chap.  i.  1  -  II 

2.  proves  it  from  the  Preacher's  own  experience         .     i.  12-ii.  26 

3.  The  vanity  of  all  things  recommends  a  cheerful 

enjoyment  of  life  ....     iii.  ]  .  22 

4.  Further  description  of  the  vanity  of  earthly  things     iv.  1  - 10 

5.  Different  lessons,  All  is  vanity  .  .     iv.  17-vii.  I 

a.  Man  before  God.  iv.  17 -v.  6. 

h.  The  folly  of  covetousness,  v.  7  - 16. 

c.  Hence  cheerful  enjoyment  of  life  is  best,  v. 

17-19. 

d.  Unhappy  is  the  discontented  rich  man,  vi. 

1-vii.  I. 

6.  That  which  is  good  and  that  which  is  better  .  vii.  2  -  29 

7.  The  wise  conduct  in  various  relations  of  life  .  viii.  1  - 17 

8.  The  incomprehensible  government  of  God  .  ix.  1  -x.  3 

9.  Different  admonitions  how  to  conduct  oneself  .  x.  4-xi.  6 

10.  Enjoy  life  wisely      .....     xi.  7-xJi.  8 

1 1.  Concluding  remark  ....     xii.  9  - 14 

1845.  —  In  1845  appeared  Mr.  Preston's  translation  of 
Mendelssohn's    commentary   on    Ecclesiastes,   with    additional 

constitutes  the  religious  element  of  the  book,  has  many  strong  doubts  to  contend 

with,  and  these  his  own  experience  of  misfortunes  helped  to  supply 

The  more  unhappy  the  times  were,  and  the  more  they  led  to  despair,  the  more 
also  that  belief  and  animation  grew  cold,  the  stronger  did  those  doubts  become; 
so  that  they  finally  shaped  themselves  into  the  ordinary  system  of  Epicureanism 
joined  with  Fatalism.  This  the  author  of  the  book  professes."  Commentary  on 
Ecclesiastes,  p.  25. 

'  ^md  ifi  i(;m  bie  fefic  SBegtunbung  ber  Stnft^t  nub  Ueberjeugung :  gin 
fto^et,  f)citetct  @enuf  be^  ?eben^  ift  bie  ®umme  be^  ntcnfc^Ii^cn  @Iiicfc^  auf 
@rbcn,  et  ifl  aUx  o^ne  wa^rc  ©ottcj^furc^t  ni^t  mogtic^.— Sa^  2l(te  2:eftament 
ntit  gtfldtimgen,  ginteitungcn,  2{uffd^en  unb  JRcgiftern,  t>on  griebric^  Sifco. 
3n?eitet  S3unb.     SerUn,  1844,  p.  2G7. 
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notes  by  the  translator.^  As  Mr.  Preston  adopts  the  view  of 
that  distinguished  philosopher,  we  refer  to  p.  78,  &c.,  for  the 
analysis  of  his  exposition.  Preston,  however,  differs  from  his 
"  guide  "  in  the  division  of  the  book,  inasmuch  as  he  makes  it  to 
consist  of  seventeen  sections. 

§  1.  chap.  i.  2-11  §  7.  chap.  iv.  4-16  §  13.  chap.  x.  16-20 

2.  i.  12-18  8.  V.  1    20  14.  xi.  1-6 

3.  ii.  1-2  9.             vi.  1-vii.  14  15.  xi.  7-xii.  8 

4.  ii.3-12  10.  vii.  15-viii.  1  16.  xii.  9  - 12 

5.  ii.  13-26  11.  viii.  2-ix.  12  17.  xii.  13-14 

6.  iii.  1-iv.  3  12.            ix.  13 -x.  15 

Mr.  Preston's  "  original  notes,  philological  and  exegetical," 
contain  a  great  deal  of  valuable  matter,  and  are  very  superior 
to  those  of  Mr.  Holden. 

1845.  —  The  valuable  article  on  Ecclesiastes,  in  Kitto's 
Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  has  done  more  towards 
elucidating  the  true  character  of  this  book  than  any  previous 
production  in  the  English  language.  Though  written  by  a 
foreigner  (Hengstenberg),  yet  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  the 
first  voice  raised  against  the  Salomonic  authorship  of  Coheleth 
by  an  English  orthodox  cyclopaidia.  According  to  Hengsten- 
berg, the  book  was  written  about  the  time  of  Malachi,  when 
"  the  author  had  received  the  mission  to  treat  professedly, 
and  in  a  concentrated  manner,  the  highly  important  sentence, 
Vanitas  vanitatum^  omniaque  vanitas,^''  in  order  to  deduce 
therefrom  sOme  practical  results.  The  practical  application, 
says  Hengstenberg,  is  placed  before  us  in  the  following 
manner :  ^  — 

What  is  incumbent  upon  man,  since  everything  else  is  naught?  What 
real  good  remains  for  us,  after  the  appearance  in  every  seeming  good  has 

'  nbnp,  the  Hebrew  text  and  a  Latin  version  of  the  book  of  Solomon,  called 
Ecclesiastes;  with  original  notes,  philological  and  exegetical,  and  a  translation 
of  the  commentary  of  Mendelssohn  from  the  Rabbinic  Hebrew,  <fec.,  &r.,  by 
Theodore  Treston,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.    London,  1845. 

'  A  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  edited  by  John  Kitto,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  vol.  i., 
p.  5nfi. 
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beea  dc^uroyed  ?  The  answer  is,  Man  shall  not  gain  by  cunning  and 
grasping ;  shall  not  consume  himself  in  vain  meditations,  nor  in  a  hurried 
activity ;  he  shall  not  murmur  about  the  loss  of  that  which  is  naught ;  he 
shall  not,  by  means  of  a  self-made  righteousness,  constrain  God  to  grant 
him  salvation;  but  instead  he  shall  fear  God  (xii.  13;  v.  6,  7),  and  be 
mindful  of  his  Creator  (xii.  1)  ;  he  shall  do  good  as  much  as  he  is  able 
(iii.  12 ;  and  in  other  passages).  And  all  this,  as  it  is  constantly  inculcated 
by  the  author,  with  a  contented  and  grateful  heart,  freed  from  care  and 
avarice ;  living  for  the  present  moment,  joyfully  taking  from  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  what  he  offers,  in  a  friendly  manner.  Man  shall  not  be  of  a 
sorrowful  countenance,  but  enjoy  the  gifts  of  God  in  quiet  serenity.  What 
would  avail  him  all  his  cares  and  all  his  avarice  ?  By  them  he  cannot  turn 
anything  aside  from  him,  or  obtain  anything,  since  everything  happens  as 
it  shall  happen. 

1846.  —  In  America,  too,  the  progress  of  Biblical  criticism 
gave  a  new  tone  to  the  interpretation  of  this  book.  Thus 
Dr.  Noyes,  in  the  introduction  to ,  his  excellent  version  of 
Ecclesiastes,  is  of  opinion  that  Coheleth  was  writtefi  about  three 
hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and,  like 
Hengstenberg,  maintains  that  the  viain  doctrine^  or  speculative 
view^  of  the  author  is  the  vanity  of  human  things^  that  is,  cf  human 
striving^  and  of  human  fortunes  and  experiences  ;  and  his  most 
prominent  practical  precept  is^  that  men  should  erijoy  the  present 
blessings  of  life  as  they  conie^  ivithout  anxiety  and  over-strenuons 
exertions,  relating  to  distant  and  future  good.^ 

Dr.  Noyes  gives  the  following  analysis  of  the  book,  consisting 
of  twelve  sections,  to  shew  the  correctness  of  liis  opinion  about 
its  design  :  — 

The  principal  thought  is  first  laid  down,  tliat  all  is  vain  and  unprofitnl)le 
(chap.  i.  1,  2).     This  view  the  Preacher  illustrates  — 

1.  By  the  wearisome,  ever-recurring  changes  which  are 
taking  place,  without  bringing  to  pass  anything  new, 
or  leading  to  any  new  result,  adapted  to  give  satis- 
faction to  the  mind  of  man     .  .  •       chap.  i.    4-11 

^  A  new  translation  of  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Canticles,  with 
Introductions  and  Notes,  chiefly  explanatory.  By  George  R.  Noyes,  D.D., 
Hancock  Professor  of  Hebrew,  &c.,  &c.,  in  Harvard  University.  Boston  and 
London,  1846,  p.  78. 
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2.  By  the  dissatisfaction  attending  the  pursuit  of  wisdom 

or  knowledge  .  •  •  •  .  12-18 

3.  By  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  and 

of  strivings  after  them,  even  when  united  with  the 

pursuit  of  knowledge  and  philosophy  .  .      ii.    1  -  ]  I 

4.  The  author  then  compares  the  pleasures  of  knowledge 

with  those  of  sense,  and  recommends  the  tranquil 
and  contented  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  life  as 
the  best  of  a  vain  world  .  •  .  .      ii.  12-26 

5.  The  vanity  of  human  things  is  illustrated  by  their 

fixed  changes,  periods,  courses,  limits,  and  times. 
Hence  the  folly  of  anxiety  and  exertion  to  alter  the 
unalterable,  and  the  wisdom  of  making  the  best  of 
them  in  obedience  and  submission  to  the  Divine  will     iii.     1  - 15 

6.  By  man's  injustice  and  violence,  and  his  resemblance  to 

the  brute,  in  respect  to  hardships  and  death.  This,  too, 

shews  that  the  cheerful  enjoyment  of  life,  &c.,  is  best    iii.  16-22 

7.  By  the  sufferings  of  the  oppressed,  the  envy  towards 

the  prosperous,  the  evils. of  avarice  and  solitude;  the 
evils  attfendant  on  royalty,  arising  from  the  infirmities 
of  its  possessor,  and  the  fickleness  of  the  people 
(chap,  iv.)  Then  follow  some  proverbial  maxims 
respecting  the  worship  of  God  (cliap.  v.  1-7)  ;  then 
proverbs  recommending  the  quiet  pursuit  of  agricul- 
ture, in  preference  to  the  agitating,  avaricious  pursuit 
of  wealth  (8-17)  ;  whereupon  the  advice  is  again 
given  to  enjoy  with  a  tranquil  mind  the  good  things 
of  life  .  .  -  .  .  .       V.  18  -  20 

8.  The  vanity  of  human  things  connected  with  wealth 

hoarded  up  without  being  enjoyed  or  used  (vi.  1-6), 
and  with  insatiable  desires  (7-9).  Then  follows  an 
obscure  passage,  apparently  intended  to  illustrate  the 
vanity  of  human  things  .  .  ..     vi.  10-12 

9.  Then  follows  a  series  of  maxims  and  precepts  respecting 

the  guidance,  support,  and  consolation  of  men  in  their 
passage  through  life,  recommending  righteousness 
and  piety,  with  occasional  remarks  on  the  vanity  of 
human  things,  such  as  the  vanity  of  striving  after 
wisdom,  the  certainty  of  death,  &c.     .  .  .     vii.  1  -  viii.  13 

10.  Then  follows  a  new  illustration  of  the  vanity  of  human 
things,  drawn  from  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  righteous,  and  the  impossibility 
of  comprehending  the  ways  of  Providence,  closing 
again  with  the  practical  exhortation  to  enjoy  with  a 
quiet  and  cheerful  mind  the  good  things  of  life  .     viii.  14 -ix.  10 
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11.  A  new  illustration  of  the  vanity  of  human  life,  drawn 
from  the  circumstances,  that  success  does  not  always 
answer  to  a  man's  strength,  wisdom,  or  other  advan- 
tages, and  that  wisdom,  with  all  its  benefits  to  the 
public,  often  brings  but  little  consideration  to  its 
possessor.     Then  follow  various  proverbial  maxims, 
shewing  the  advantages  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  and 
the  evil  of  rulers  unfit  for  their  station,  and  designed 
to    regulate  their   conduct    in  private   and   public. 
This  section  closes  with  a  recommendation  of  libe- 
rality to  the  poor,  and  of  diligent  exertion  in  our 
appropriate  pursuits,  without  an  over-anxious  solici- 
tude respecting  the  issue  of  our  labours         .  .     ix.  11  -  xi.  6 
12.  The  Preacher  now  exhorts  to  a  cheerful  enjoyment  of 
life  as  it  passes,  and  the  putting  away  of  care  and 
sorrow,  in  view  of  that  portion  of  life's  vanity  which 
consists  in  the  evil  days  of  old  age,  and  of  the  long 
period  of  darkness  in  prospect  (xi.  7  -  xii.  8).     Then 
follows  a  repetition  of  the  chief  truth  which  has  been 
illustrated  in  the  work,  namely,  the  vanity  of  human 
things ;  and  the  final  recommendation  of  the  Preacher, 
as  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  and  the  whole 
business  of  man,  namely,  "  to  fear  God  and  keep  his 
commandments "        •                        •            •  •     ^"-  ^ '  ^^ 

1847. —  Germany  continued  to  furnish  us  with  increasingly- 
important  works  on  Ecclesiastes.  The  brief  commentary  by 
Hitzig,  contained  in  the  seventh  part  of  "  The  condensed  Exege- 
tical  Manual  to  the  Old  Testament,"  penetrates  as  much  into 
the  design  of  the  book,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  time  which 
gave  rise  to  it,  as  any  of  its  more  bulky  predecessors.  The 
author,  says  this  learned  critic,'  was  induced  to  write  this  book 
by  the  circumstances  of  his  times.  He  wrote  it  not  from  mere 
inclination,  but  compelled  by  bitter  necessity  and  for  a  practical 
end,  being  desirous  to  teach  how  men  are  to  adapt  themselves  to  life 

'  3ut  Slbfaffung  be^  Suc^e^  iio|c(et^  bewcgen  ben  23etf.  bie  Ser^altniffc 
fciner  ©egemvart.  5Rid)t  nad;  SiUtiifjr,  fonbern  untet  bem  S^vange  bitterer 
5«otf^eiibii3!cit  fd)tiet)  er,  ^u  cincm  pvaftifcl^cn  ^mdi.  Gr  woUte  Ic^ren,  n?ie 
man  fic^  iibet(}auv^t  sum  ?cbcn  nctlcn,  ivie  man  namcntlic^  in  einer  3cit,  bi 
alfo  bcfc^affen,  m  »ett)altcn  foUe.-Sct  ^tebiaet  @alomo'<^.  evtidtt  »on 
St.  g.  •^itjicj;  ^utjgcfa^tc^  cvci3etifd)e^  §>anbbii*  gum  ?Uten  Jcftamcnt. 
©iebente  Sicfevung.      Scivjig,  1847,  p.  1^4. 
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generally^  and  how  to  act  in  a  peculiar  time  like  his.     He  divides 
the  book  into  three  parts .^  each  consisting  of  four  sections  — 

Part  I.  describes  the  vanity  of  all  things,  shewn  in         chap.  i.  2-iv.  16 
Sec.  1.  The  vanity  of  all  things,  as  well  as  of  thinking 

about  it    .  .  .  .  .  .     i.  2  - 18 

2.  The  vanity  of  wisdom   exerting  itself  to  secure 

happiness;  conclusion  deduced  therefrom  .     ii.  1-2U 

3.  That  all  things,  and  even  man  himself,  have  a 

time  appointed  by  God    ....     iii.  1    22 

4.  That  life  is  full  of  sufferings,  painful  exertions, 

and  disappointments        .  .  .  .     iv.  1  - 16 

Part  II.  shews  how  we  are  to  act  under  a  state  of  vanity, 
being  himself  as  yet  uncertain  what  rule  of  life  to 
adopt ;  adduces  conflicting  maxims    .  .  .     iv.  17  -  viii.  17 

Sec.  5.  How  we  are  to  regulate  our  life  in  the  face  of 

God's  order  .  .  .  .  .     iv.  17-v.  19 

6.  The  unhappiness  of  not  enjoying  enjoyments        .     vi.  1  - 12 

7.  Turning   the   loud    disjipprobations    against   the 

sinfulness  of  man         •    .  .  .  .     vii.  1  -  29 

8.  The  incomprehensible  absence  of  just  retribution 

leads  to  the  folly  of  sin  .  .  .     viii.  1-17 

Part  III.  presciibes  our  conduct  in  life  more  definitely,  as 
the  author  himself  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  more 
certain  conclusions  about  it    ....     ix.  1-xii.  8 
Sec.  9.  Since  annihilation  follows  this  vain  life,  we  must 

gain  its  cheerful  side        .  .  .  .     ix.  1  - 10 

10.  Wisdom  is  often  of  no  use  to  the  wise,  but  to  others. 

The  fool  makes  mischief,  and  brings  misfortune 

upon  himself        .....     ix.  11-x.  20 

11.  How  we  are  to  act,  having  an  uncertain  future, 

old  age,  and  approaching  death  before  us  .     xi.  I  -xii.  8 

12.  Epilogue,   giving   some    information    about    the 

author,  and  the  design  of  the  book  .  .     xii.  9  - 14 

Hitzig  was  closely  followed  by  Moses  Stuart,  who  has, 
however,  not  always  understood  his  guide.  Compare  infra^ 
p.  226,  and  especially  the  Commentary. 

1848.  —  Whilst  Hitzig,  with  his  mastery  of  the  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  has  thus  supplied  the  scholar  with  a  help  to 
the  understanding  of  this  book,  Heiligstedt  aimed  to  furnish 
the  student  with  a  grammatical  analysis  of  the  text.  As  to 
the  design  of  Coheleth,  Heiligstedt  maintains  a  similar  view  to 
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that  of  Eosenmiiller,  namely,  that  it  teaches  that,  in  the  midst  of 
tlic  j)revailxn(j  vanity  of  all  things  loorldly  and  human,  supreme 
happiness  consists  in  pnan^s  enjoying  gladly  and  cheerfully  the 
blessings  and  pleasures  of  this  life  ;  that  the  poioer  of  cheerfully 
enjoying  the  good  things  of  life  is  a  gift  which  God  imparts  to 
man  ;  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  man,  .tohilst  thus  enjoying  the  good 
things  of  life,  to  conduct  himself  immoderately  and  impiously,  hut 
that  he  should  live  uprightly,  and  he  always  mindful  of  God,  the 
Supreme  Judge  and  Creator.^ 

1848. — Simultaneous  with  Heiligstedt's  commentary,  appeared, 
in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  a  very  masterly  article  on  Coheleth, 
written  by  J.  G.  Vaihinger.  He  submits  that  the  design  of  the 
Preacher  is  to  propound  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  wherein  alone 
the  solution  of  the  otherwise  inexplicable  prohlems  of  life  are 
happily  to  he  found ;  and  to  encourage  us  to  look  forward  to  a 
future  judgment,  amid  the  discrepancies  between  the  moral  nature 
and  fate  ofman.^     He  tells  us  — 

The  book  consists  of  four  interwoven  poetico-dialectic  discourses,  all 
treating  upon  the  same  theme,  viz  ,  the  vanity  of  human  life,  as  well  as  the 
object  and  aim  of  it.  Each  discourse  consists  of  three  parts,  which  are 
again  subdivided  into  strophes  and  half  strophes;  the  discourses  resemble 
those  contained  in  the  first  part  of  Proverbs,  and  especially  those  found  in 
the  Book  of  Job,  only  that  they  are  much  more  complicated  in  the  progress 
of  their  ideas. 

'  In  omnium  rerum  raundanarum  humanarumque  vauitate  bonum  vitie 
humanffi  summum,  verum  et  stabile  nonnisi  in  eo  constare,  ut  homo  vita;  prse- 
sentis  bonis  et  jucunditatibus  bote  et  hilare  fruatur;  vitaj  bonis  laste  fruendi 
facultatem  esse  donum,  quod  Deus  homini  impertiatm- ;  tamen  in  illis  vitse  bonis 
bTte  fruendis  bomini  non  licere  immoderatum  et  impium  se  gerere,  sed  eum 
oportere  in  probitate  manere  et  semper  Dei,  judicis  sui  summi  et  creatoris, 
memorem  esse.  —  Franc.  Jos.  Valent.  Dominic.  iMaureri  Commentarius  Gram- 
maticus  Historicus  Criticus  in  Vetus  Testamentum,  vol.  iv.,  sec.  ii.  Lipsise, 
1848,  pp.  xii.,  xiii. 

2  |)iemu^  ergab  fid)  mix  at^  tester  ©cbaiite  tc^  'JJrcbigcrd  fcie  21bft(^t  auf 
tii  Unflerblidjfcit  te^  ©cifle^  ^injuweifcn,  in  »vc(d;cr  allcin  bie  ?6fuiig  t>e^ 
fonfl  unentanrrbarcn  9iatf)fel«J  t>ti  !0?enfc{)enteben^  fic^  gtiicfli(!()crjt»cife  ftnbet, 
unb  bci  bcin  unbcfricbigcnben  25ctI;dUni9  Jtvifcljen  ftttlic^er  S3cfd)affcn^cit  unb 
menfcl)Ud)cm  ©diicffat  auf  ba^  ienfeitige  ©ctid^t  @otte^  ju  iwartcn.— J^colo* 
gifc^e  8tubien  unb  ^ivitifen.    1848,  pp.  448,  444. 
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DiscouHSE  I.  (chap.  i.  2-ii.  26)  shews  that  by  the  eternal,  unalterably 
fixed  course  of  all  earthly  things,  and  the  experience  of  the  vain  and 
unsatisfactory  strivings  after  earthly  wisdom  and  selfish  gratifications,  a  God- 
fearing enjoyment  of  life,  and  accepting  gratefully  the  present  good,  can 
alone  constitute  the  end  of  our  earthly  existence.    . 

Discourse  II.  (chap.  iii.  I -v.  19)  shews  that  by  the  experience  that  all 
our  efforts  in  the  world  depend  upon  time  and  circumstances,  and  that  the 
success  of  human  labour  is  altogether  controlled  by  circumstances,  the 
cheerful  enjoyment  of  life,  connected  with  the  fear  of  God  and  humility,  is 
to  be  recommended  as  the  highest  good. 

Discourse  III.  (chap.  vi.  1-viii.  15)  shews  that  by  the  observation  that 
man  is  frequently  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  riches,  acquired  through  the 
favour  of  God,  either  from  the  fault  of  others  or  his  own,  we  must  try  in 
a  nobler  way  to  procure  the  real  and  clieerful  enjoyment  of  life,  by  joyfully 
using  earthly  blessings,  following  higher  wisdom,  and  avoiding  folly. 

Discourse  IV.  (chap.  viii.  16-xii.  8),  considering  the  melancholy  expe- 
rience of  the  inscrutable  government  of  God  in  the  distribution  of  human 
destinies,  nothing  remains  to  us,  besides  the  exercise  of  wisdom  and  the  fear 
of  God,  for  the  quieting  of  our  minds,  but  in  looking  forward  to  a  retributive 
eternity,  and  to  an  otherwise  cheerl^s  old  age,  cheerfully  and  gratefully  to 
enjoy  the  good  and  the  beautiful  in  life,  especially  in  our  youth  and  in  the 
vigour  of  our  manhood. 

The  four  discourses  treat  upon  one  main  theme,  namely,  that 
liuman  life  and  strivings  are  in  themselves  vain  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, prosperity  and  adversity,  success  and  disappointment, 
depend  entirely  upon  time  and  chance,  or,  in  other  words,  upon 
the  inscrutable  government  of  God ;  and  that  the  only  end  of 
existence  would  seem  to  be,  to  live  a  life  of  resignation,  to  enjoy 
cheerfully  the  good  things  it  affords,  forgetting  all  its  evils,  in 
connection  with  benevolence,  wisdom,  and  the  fear  of  God.  But 
as  man  cannot  of  himself  secure  this,  and,  even  if  secured,  it 
would  in  reality  not  be  satisfactory,  there  must  be,  in  spite  of  all 
doubt,  a  future  judgment,  where  that  adjustment  will  take  place 
which  is  here  sought  in  vain. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  excellent  treatise  is  so  much 
occupied  with  the  needless  investigation  of  strophes  and  iialf- 
strophes. 

1848.  —  The  strange  version  of  Ecclesiastes  by  Francis 
Barham  forms  a  lamentable  contrast  to  these  masterly  produc- 
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tions  on  the  Continent.  In  the  preface  of  this  translation  we  are 
told  that  the  main  purpose  of  this  hooh  appears  to  he  to  describe 
the  summum  bonum,  or  chief  good^  and  to  delineate  the  best  form 
of  character  and  conduct  lohich  is  most  conducive  to  joyfulness  or 
happiness.^ 

This,  Solomon  represents  to  be  inseparal)ly  connected  with  piety  towards 
God,  and  philanthropy  towards  man.  Like  the  divine  Messiah  to  whom  he 
refers,  and  who  often  confirmed  his  words,  he  teaches  us  to  evidence  our 
religion  by  our  conduct.  He  recommends  useful  industry  or  profitable 
labour,  and  a  cheerful,  thankful,  temperate,  enjoyment  of  all  temporal 
blessings,  which  are  the  proper  rewards  of  persevering  rectitude.  He  advo- 
cates a  wholesome,  generous,  and  genial  system  of  divine  philosophy,  in 
which  faith  and  adoration  are  blended  with  wisdom  and  virtue,  usefulness 
and  charity,  peace  and  liberty.  All  these  are  represented  to  us  in  relation 
to  the  immortality  of  man,  and  the  future  judgment  of  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked ;  and  we  are  continually  warned  against  the  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit  by  which  the  foolish  and  profligate  are  deceived  and  tormented. 
Such  appears  to  me  a  true  statement  of  certain  facts,  which  render  the 
Book  of  Ecclesiastes  a  most  valuable  epitome  of  theoretical  and  practical 
divinity. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  this  version  :  — 

Chap.  i.  2.  —  In  vain  are  vanities. 

In  vain  are- vanities  —  all  is  vain. 

3.  Some  profit  should  man  have  ; 
As  all  have  their  labour. 

Which  they  should. execute  under  the  sun. 

4.  Therewith  one  generation  advances. 
And  another  generation  departs, 
And  the  earth  fulfils  its  periods. 

Yet  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  "  In  a  translation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  beyond  comparison  with  any  other  work,  the  most 
exact  fidelity  to  the  original  is  of  supreme  importance  ;  because, 
just  in  proportion  as  we  deviate  from  the  true  meaning,  we  lose 
its  peculiar,  its  unique  value,  as  the  expression  of  the  mind  of 
the  Divine  Spirit." 

Not  the  least  striking  features  about  this  production  are  the 

1  The  Bible  Eevised,  Part  I.  The  Book  of  Epclfsiastes,  by  Franois  Barham. 
London,  1848,  pp.  iv.  v\\. 
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flagrant  literary  blunders  of  which  Mr.  Barham  is  guilty. 
"  Among  the  translators  or  explainers  of  Ecclesiastes,"  he 
says,  "  I  would  especially  mention  the  names  of  the  Jewish 
Targumists  and  Cabbalists,  with  Philo,  Maimonides  .... 
Pilkington,  &c.,  &c."  A  tyro  in  Hebrew  literature  must  know 
that  there  is  07ily  one  Targum  on  Ecclesiastes  extant,  and  that 
Maimonides  never  wrote  a  commentary  on  this  book.  As  for 
Philo,  so  far  from  having  expounded  it,  there  is  not  even  a 
single  quotation  from  Ecclesiastes  to  be  found  in  his  works. 
That  Pilkington  never  published  a  commentary  on  it,  has  been 
shewn  in  the  foot  note,  p.  132.  We  have  given  more  space  and 
prominence  to  Mr.  Barham's  work  than  it  deserves,  because  he 
published  it  as  the  first  j)art  of"  The  Bible  Revised,"  which  we 
trust  he  will  discontinue. 

1849.  —  As  Keil,  in  his  continuation  of  Havernick's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Old  Testament,^  adopted  Vaihinger's  view,  we 
must  refer  to  page  221,  &c.,  for  the  analysis  of  it. 

1850.  —  The  American  Biblical  Repository  contains  another 
article  on  Ecclesiastes,  which  was  delivered  as  a  lecture  by 
Professor  Stowe,  of  Cincinnati.^  The  Professor's  view  of  the 
book  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract :  — 

Solomon  .  .  .  seeking  happiness  in  the  things  of  earth  ...  is  disappointed 
and  disgusted ;  and,  instead  of  repenting  of  his  errors,  he  becomes  dissatisfied 
with  the  arrangements  of  Providence,  misanthropic,  and  sceptical.  His 
conscience,  however,  is  not  entirely  asleep,  but  occasionally  interposes  to 
check  his  murmurings  and  reprove  him  for  his  follies.  In  this  state  of 
mind  he  is  introduced,  and  in  the  character  of  Koheleth  gives  full  and 
strong  utterance  to  all  his  feelings.  Hence,  inconsistent  statements  and 
wrong  sentiments  are  to  be  expected  in  the  progress  of  the  discourse ;  and 
it  is  not  till  the  close  of  the  book  that  all  his  errors  are  corrected,  and  he 
comes  to  "  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,"  a  humbled,  penitent, 
believing,  religious  man. 

1851. — Dr.  James  Hamilton  found  the  Professor's  view  so 

'  ^at>cvnicf'^  f)anblntc|)  bcv  ^tflc>vifc^4ritifcl;cii  (Jintcitung  in  ba(J  Si'tfe  3;ef= 
tament.    Svittcv  J^cil  au^gearbeitet  i>on  Dr.  davt  ^ififbricl)  itetl,    ©rtangen, 

1849,  pp.  434 -404. 
2  Biblical  Repository  for  April,  1850. 
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nearly  akin  to  his  own,  that  he  copied  it  in  the  preface  to 
liis  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastes/  from  which  vvc  made  the  preceding 
extract.  Tliere  is  therefore  no  necessity  for  recapitulating  the 
Doctor's  yiew. 

1851. — Professor  Stuart,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
closely  follows  the  opinion  of  Hitzig,  both  as  to  the  design  and 
division  of  the  book,  "  bating  the  strong  neological  tendencies  " 
of  his  guide.  Tlius  he  tells  us,  that  the  design  of  Coheleth  is  to 
shew  the  vanity  and  utter  insufficiency  of  all  earthly  pursuits  and 
objects  to  confer  solid  and  lasting  happiness^  and  also  to  instruct 
his  readers  how  to  demean  thmeselves  accordingly.^  Like  Hitzig, 
he  divides  the  book  into  three  parts,  each  part  consisting  of  four 
chapters. 

Part  I.  (chap.  i.  2  -  iv.  16.)  —  Coheleth  shews  the  vanity  of  human  efforts, 
and  of  all  earthly  things  in  which  men  seek  satisfaction.  He  begins  with 
the  unchangeable  order  of  things  in  the  natural  world.  Over  this,  man  can 
acquire  no  influence,  and  have  no  control  (i.  4- 11).  He  then  proceeds,  in 
various  ways,  to  illustrate  and  establish  the  position,  that  all  human 
efforts  to  obtain  abiding  good  in  the  present  world  are  vain  and  fruitless. 
The  acquisition  of  wisdom,  or  riches,  or  honours,  and  also  indulgence  in 
sensual  pleasure,  fail  of  their  end.  The  most  to  which  one  can  attain,  is  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  toil  in  the  sober  gratification  of  the  natural  appetites. 
Providence  has  so  arranged  the  vicissitudes  of  things,  that  they  all  have 
their  regular  course ;  and  all  that  we  can  do  is  merely  to  submit  to  this, 
having  no  power  to  change  or  arrest  it.  After  all  the  strivings  of  men,  all 
go  down  to  the  grave,  and  perish  in  common  with  other  living  creatures 
around  them.  In  fact,  so  multiplied  are  the  sorrows  of  life,  resulting  from 
man's  weakness,  and  springing  from  oppression,  and  from  vain  strife  for 
wealth  and  defeated  objects  of  ambition,  that  it  is  better  to  die  than  to 
live  (i.  12 -iv.  16). 

Part  II.  (chap.  iv.  17-viii.  17.)  —  Having  thus  established  the  general 
theory,  he  now  gives  practical  instruction,  beginning  with  religion.  Fre- 
quenting the  place  of  worship,  prayer,  offerings,  and  vows  are  here  brought 
to  view,  and  instructions  are  given.  Thence  he  proceeds  to  descant  on  a 
variety  of  topics,  with  which  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  men  are  deeply 

'  The  Eoyal  Preacher;  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastes,  by  James  Hamilton,  D.D., 
F.L.S,     London,  1851,  pp.  ix.,  x. 

2  A  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,  by  Moses  Stuart,  lately  Professor  of  Sacred 
Literature  in  the  theological  seminai-y  at  Andover,  Mass.  New  York,  ISoI, 
p.  23. 
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concerned.  Several  of  these  topics,  e.g.,  riches,  wisdom,  the  oppression  of 
rulers,  &c.,  are  introduced  again  and  again,  as  occasion  prompts,  and  in 
order  to  present  them  in  all  their  important  aspects.  In  the  course  of  this 
part  of  his  work  divers  objections  are  presented,  some  of  which  are 
answered  forthwith,  and  some  after  intervening  matter,  which  pressed  upon 
his  mind,  has  been  thrown  in. 

Part  III.  (chap.  ix.  1-xii.  8.)  All  doubts  now  disappear.  The  ultimate 
conclusions  to  which  Coheleth  has  come,  after  examining  into  the  whole 
matter  before  him,  are  now  brought  before  us.  God  is  supreme,  and  all 
things  and  all  men  are  in  his  hands.  He  has  made,  and  intends  to  make, 
no  distinction  between  men  as  to  their  mortality  and  exposedness  to 
suffering.  This,  although  it  is  a  source  of  much  concern  and  sorrow, 
must  be  borne,  as  having  been  appointed  by  him.  Rational  and  cheerful 
enjoyment,  so  far  as  practicable,  he  permits,  and  even  enjoins.  Moreover, 
wisdom  may  alleviate  some  evils,  and  prevent  some  others  ;  so  that, 
although  it  is  not  itself  the  chief  good,  and  cannot  of  itself  secure  solid  and 
lasting  liappiness,  it  may  be  of  much  use  even  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life.  In  the  midst  of  exposure  to  oppression  and  misfortune,  it  may  help 
to  direct  our  conduct,  so  far  as  to  avoid  as  much  evil  and  secure  as  much 
good  as  is  possible.  A  diligent  observance  of  active  duty,  and  a  thankful 
enjoyment  of  what  can  be  enjoyed,  are  the  sum  of  what  we  can  do  to 
mitigate  the  sorrows  and  trials  of  life.  Through  all,  and  in  all,  with  which 
we  are  concerned,  and  at  all  seasons  of  life,  God  is  to  be  remembered,  and 
also  his  judicial  power  to  be  recognised.  Then  comes  a  description  of  old 
age,  and  its  preparation  for  and  approach  to  the  tomb,  when  the  soul 
returns  to  God,  to  appear  before  his  tribunal. 

Conclusion  (chap.  xii.  9-14),  wherein  Coheleth  gives  a  brief  account  of 
himself,  and  of  his  object  in  writing  the  book. 

We  have  said  before  (p.  220)  that  Stuart  does  not  always 
fairly  represent  Hitzig.  Let  the  following  specimen  suffice. 
Referring  to  Hitzig's  remarks  on  chap.  vii.  26,  Stuart  says  — 

Hitzig  seems  to  represent  him  [Coheleth]  as  expecting  to  find  at  least 
some  of  a  good  character  among  women,  and  as  being  disappointed  in  not 
finding  them.  Says  he,  more  suo :  ©r  bcnft  JU  ftf^en  unb  frebft,  i.  e.,  he 
designs  to  catch  fish,  and  catches  crabs.  But.  levity  apart,  his  disappointment 
could  not  be  great  at  not  finding  them  among  the  class  of  women  whom  he 
describes.     He  was  grieved,  rather  than  disappointed. 

Now  Hitzig  says  nothing  about  heing  discqjpointed  in  the 
character  of  woman.  What  he  says  is,  that  to  aliglit  all  at  once 
upon  the  woman,  in  ver.  26,  when  he  has  declared,  in  ver.  25, 
that  he  was  determined  to  find  toisdom^  ffcc,  c&c,  seems  at  first 
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sight  as  if  he  caught  crabs  ivhen  he  intended  tojish.     Tlie  follow- 
ing are  Hitzig's  own  words  in  their  connection  ^  — 

Chap.  vii.  25.  /  turned,  d-c.  —  The  counsels  given  in  ver.  10 -24  have 
likewise  displeased  him,  because,  according  to  them,  moderate  sinning  would 
be  wisdom,  and  he  knows,  d  priori,  that  sin  is  folly.  Hence  he  now  strives 
to  find  that  it  (sin)  is  really  folly  {h)  ;  in  which  case,  that  which  is  wisdom 
will  soon  be  apparent,  namely,  the  forsaking  of  sin.  —  'I'ji  is  subordinate 
=  xntli  my  heart,  i.  e.,  understanding. 

To  know  and  to  search. — The  two  accusatives  belong  to  ffip2,  before  which 
the  "j  is  not  repeated,  in  order  to  separate  it  externally  from  the  preceding 
infinitive.     For  ]iiffin,  see  ver.  27. 

20.  And  I  found,  d-c.  —  On  his  way,  Coheleth  finds  woman  ;  he  intends 
to  fish,  and  catches  crabs :  how  is  that?  Intending  to  find  that  sin  is  folly, 
he  fixed  upon  a  certain  object;  and  we  see  that  (iji  nn^n  irpa),  his  search 
after  wisdom,  dc,  is  directed,  in  the  first  place,  to  comprehend  sin  in  its 
nature  and  consequences.  Pursuing  this  object  (comp.  ver.  27,  b),  Coheleth 
finds  that  which  he  brings  before  us  in  this  verse,  namely,  that  he  must 
search  for  sin  wliere  it  grows,  in  man  (Job  v.  G,  7) ;  and  he  looks  for  it  at  its 
very  source  (comp.  Sirach  xxv.  24),  where  it  appears  most  marked;  he  goes 
to  the  woman,  who  was  regarded  in  the  East  as  morally  weaker  than  man. 
Thus,  she  is  brought  forward  as  the  represeiitative  of  sin,  as  incarnate 
ni-ttjnn,  wickedness. 

We  have  thought  it  a  duty  to  Sacred  literature  to  clear 
Hitzig  from  this  misrepresentation  and  charge  of  "  levity," 
made  by  one  who   is   more  indebted  to   this    scholar  for  his 

'  S)ie  9?at(;fcl;td3e  aUx  3?.  IG  ff.  ^aUn  i(;n  ctcnbcf(;alb  nic^t  befriebigt, 
ivcil  i()ncn  jufotge  ein  mcifTige^  ©iinbigen  3Bei«^^eit  ware,  i^m  abet  a  priori 
fcft  flet?t,  ba^  bic  ©iinbe  3;t;orl)eit  fe*^n  fottte.  2Ufo  bcflvebt  cv  ft'^  mm  ju 
ftnbcn,  baf  fie  aitd)  wixUi^  Xi)Ox^dt  fci;  (tO ;  in  ivcldjem  gafle,  waS  SBci^^eit 
fci;,  fid)  balb  ergeben  ivntrbe,  ncmti^  bie  ©iinbe  ju  lafcn.  — 'i''i  orbnct  fic^ 
untcr  =  mit  mciucm  f^erjcn  b.  i.  a?evj^anbe.  3»  cvfcnncn  unb  ju  forfc^en] 
2)ie  bciben  WnS.  geboren  nur  ju  ffipn,  Dot  »vcld)fm,  um  c&  diifrev(id>  »on  ben 
i^ov^etgcl)cnben  Qn^n,  gu  trennen,  )  ni^t  ivicberljolt  u>irb.  —  Ucbcr  pncn  ^. 
jn  35^  27.-33.  20,  21uf  fcincm  Scge  finbct  ^o^.  bai^  2Beib;  er  bcnft  gu 
ftfcben  unb  frebft,— une  gc^t  3}a^  ju?  SBenn  ex  baf)  bie  ©iinbe  Z^oxf)cit  fc^ 
finben  ixnll,  fo  ^at  er  fi^  ein  bcflimmtciJ  3ict  gcftcrft ;  unb  Jvir  mcrfcn,  ba^ 
fcin  131  HMn  ©pa  junctcbft  barauf  aui^gc{;t,  bie  ©itnbe  in  ibrcm  SGBefcn  unb  i(;ren 
gotgen  gu  begreifen.  ©iefc^  3iet  t>crfoIgenb  (»g(.  35.  271^)  fiinbct  ^oi).,  ivaS 
er  35.  2(i.  iiorbringt.  9?emli^  er  muf)  bie  ©itnbe  ba  auffuc^en  wo  fie  \va<i)^, 
im  Wen\d)ii\  Q^i.  v.  «.  7),  unb  fudjt  fie  an  ibrcr  Ouelle  ().\]L  Bix.  xxv.  24)  wo 
fie  gugleii  am  marfirtcftcn  I;cn'iortritt :  beim  3Beibe,  ba(?  im  Drieut  iiberbaupt 
fiir  moralifd)  fd)Wad;cr  bcnn  bcr  Wann  gilt.  5(Ifo  Jvirb  baffclbc  al<J  9Jeprd= 
fentant  ber  @unbe,  at^  cingef(eifd;tc  nyiinn,  »orgefii^rt. 
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criticisms  on  Ecclesiastes  than  any  one  else.  We  must  add, 
that  the  cliarge  frequently  preferred  [against  the  Germans  of 
indistinctness  and  confusion  of  thought  often  arises  from  a  mis- 
understanding of  their  meaning. 

Stuart's  commentary,  with  all  its  defects,  is  incomparably  the 
best  work  on  Ecclesiastes  in  the  English  language.  He  has 
endeavoured  to  give  a  grammatical  analysis  of  the  text,  as  well 
as  to  trace  the  logical  sequence  of  the  context,  and  has  shewn 
the  untenableness  of  the  opinion  that  Solomon  was  the  author  of 
the  book. 

1854.  —  Kitto  would  neither  be  moved  by  the  article  on 
Ecclesiastes  in  his  own  Oyclopajdia,  nor  take  notice  of  the  more 
elaborate  refutation  of  the  Solomonic  authorship  by  Professor 
Stuart.  He  looked  upon  all  the  arguments  advanced  against 
Solomon  having  written  the  book  as  forming  "  a  monument  of 
microscopic  ingenuity  in  criticism,"  ^  and  as  having  been  satis- 
factorily disposed  of  by  Mr.  Holden  and  others.  As  to  the 
design  of  the  book,  he  tells  us  that  he  was  formerly  inclined  to 
acquiescence  in  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  inquiry  after  the 
summum  honum^  the  chief  good  ;  but,  upon  more  deliberate 
consideration,  he  thinks  that  the  object  of  it  is^  by  shewing  the 
emptiness  of  all  things  earthly^  to  force  those  who  follow  its  general 
argument  to  deduce  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  future  and  better 
existence^  as  the  only  solution  of  the  otherwise  inscrutable  pheno- 
mena which  the  course  of  men'' s  life  presents. 

1855.  —  In  Germany,  however.  Biblical  criticism  has  by 
this  time  made  such  progress  that  there  are  but  few  who  can 
muster  courage  to  defend  the  Solomonic  authorship.  The  only 
question  of  dispute  with  them  is  whether  it  is  to  be  assigned  to 
the  earlier  or  latter  part  of  the  Persian  dominion,  or  to  a  post- 
Persian  period.  Elster,  in  his  valuable  commentary  published 
in  1855,  is  of  opinion  that  Coheleth  lived  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  unhappy  Persian  dominion,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 

>  Daily  Bible  Illustiations,  S;c.  By  John  Kitto,  J).  D.,  F.  S.  A.  Job  and  the 
Poetical  Books.     1^54,  p.  :3(>5. 
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years  before  Christ,  and  that  the  design  of  the  hook  is  to  exhort 
the  sneering  and  desponding  Israelites  to  retain  their  jjristine  jo?/ 
in  life^  the  true  nature  and  import  of  which  are  to  rejoice  in  good^ 
and  to  be  happy  in  God.^ 

Elster's  commentarj,  comprising  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
pages,  does  honour  to  the  author,  and  will  always  afford  a  source 
of  information  and  pleasure  to  every  reader. 

1856.  —  The  interest  which  we  find  now  manifested  in 
Ecclesiastes  is  almost  unparalleled.  In  England,  Scotland, 
America,  and  Germany,  scholars  of  different  grades  and  of 
various  opinions  tried  their  skill  to  elucidate  it ;  and  we  have  to 
notice  no  less  than  six  several  productions  in  this  single  year. 
At  home  we  have  a  very  thorough  article  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Davidson  on  Coheleth,  in  "  The  Text  of  the  Old  Testament 
Considered."^  This  excellent  Hebrew  scholar,  like  the  pre- 
ceding writer,  is  of  opinion  that  the  author  of  the  book  lived  in 
the  later  part  of  the  Persian  government,  not  long  after  the 
time  of  Malachi,  t*.  e.,  350-340  B.C.,  and  that  Jiis  design  is  to 
institute  the  inquiry  after  the  summum  bonum.  Though  adopting 
substantially  Vaihinger's  division  of  the  book,  and  mode  of 
tracing  the  gradual  development  of  the  sacred  writer's  thoughts. 
Dr.  Davidson  has  succeeded  in  giving  to  this  part  of  the 
work  all  the  appearance  of  originality,  by  purging  it  from 
Vaihinger's  hair-splitting  speculations  about  strophes  and  half- 
strophes,  and  by  infusing  into  it  some  independent  thoughts. 
The  following  is  his  analysis  :  — 

The  contents  are  comprehended  in  four  discourses. 

Discourse  I.  (chap.  i.  2  -  ii.  26.)  —  After  proposing  the  general  theme  in 

'  ©r  wenbct  jtc^  an  t>ie  einjetncn  ^nbitoibuen,  unb  an  biefe  tic^tet  er  feine 
5[)?a^nung,  beren  ^etn  bie  ?e^ve  bilbct:  bie  iitf^?ritngtid;e,  unmittelbare  grcubc 
am  ?ebcn  ftc^  ju  bcit)a|)ren,  J»eW;e  gteubc  abet  i^r  waijxi^  SBcfcn,  i^ren 
warren  3n^aU  ^at  in  bev  grcube  am  ©utcn,  in  bet  gteube  in  @ott. — 
(Sommentat  iibet  ben  ^tebiget  ©atorno,  »on  (Stnfl  gfficr.     ©ottingen,  1855, 

p.  28. 

2  The  Text  of  tlie  Old  Testament  Considered;  or,  The  Second  Volume  of 
Home's  Introduction  to  the  Bible,  l)y  Samuel  Davidson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Loudon, 
1856,  pp.  781-700. 
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the  second  and  third  verses,  that  all  is  vanity,  Koheleth  shews  the  vanity  of 
theoretical  wisdom  applied  to  the  investigation  of  things,  and  then  of 
practical  wisdom  directed  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  arriving  at  the  result, 
that  man  hy  his  eflPorts  cannot  obtain  abiding  good. 

Discourse  II.  (chap.  iii.  ]-v,  19.)  —  The  second  discourse  begins  with 
a  description  of  the  absolute  dependence  of  man  on  a  higher,  immutable 
Providence,  succeeded  by  an  answer  to  the  inquiry  after  the  summum  honum, 
that  there  is  no  higher  good  for  man  than  to  enjoy  himself;  but  that 
such  good  cannot  easily  be  attained  amid  the  many  disappointments  which 
are  observable  on  earth.  Under  these  circumstances,  however,  a  man 
should  strive  after  happiness,  through  the  fear  of  God  and  a  conscientious 
fulfilment  of  duty,  trusting  in  the  providence  of  the  Most  High,  and  setting 
a  proper  value  on  earthly  possessions,  by  means  of  contentedness  with  the 
share  bestowed  by  God,  and  cheerful  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  received. 

Discourse  III.  (chap.  vi.  I-viii.  15.)  —  In  the  third  discourse  the 
writer  sets  forth  the  vanity  of  striving  after  riches,  develops  the  true 
practical  wisdom  of  life,  and  shews  how  it  is  to  be  gained,  notwithstanding 
all  the  incongruities  of  earthly  life. 

Discourse  IV.  (chap.  viii.  16-xii.  8.)  —  In  the  fourth  discourse  these 
incongruities  are  more  particularly  examined,  maxims  being  laid  down,  at 
the  same  time,  for  the  true  enjoyment  of  life;  after  which,  the  whole  is 
summed  up  in  the  enunciation  of  the  same  sentiment  which  stands  at  the 
beginning,  viz.,  that  solid,  unchanging  happiness  is  not  to  be  found  in 
earthly  things. 

1856.  —  In  Scotland  there  appeared  a  "  New  Translation  and 
Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  ;  with  Critical  Notes  on 
the  Hebrew  Text.  Bj  Benjamin  Weiss."  This  zealous 
missionary  is  very  wroth  with  "  the  torturers  of  Sacred  Writ, 
who  have  maintained  that  (according  to  their  lexicon)  they 
discovered  in  this  book  many  passportless  Chaldaisms,  and 
therefore  they  have  denied  its  Solomonic  authorship."  Mr. 
Weiss  meets  all  the  lingual  difficulties  with  the  assertion  that 
the  rich  and  wise  Solomon  knew  the  post-exile  patoiV,  and,  in 
corroboration  of  it,  asks  these  critics,  "  What  language  did 
Solomon  employ  in  courting,  or  in  obtaining  his  foreign  women 
from  their  parents?"^  After  this  specimen  of  his  mode  of 
arguing,  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Weiss  repeat 

'  New  Translation  and  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes;  with  critical 
notes  on  the  Hebrew  text.  By  Benjamin  Weiss,  missionary  to  the  Jews,  &c.,  &c. 
Dundee,  1856,  p.  10. 
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tlie  old  stoiy,  that  this  hook  contains  Solomon^s  penitential  dirge 
and  lamentation  over  his  sins. 

1856.  — In  America,  we  have  this  year  "  The  Book  of  Eccle- 
siastes  explained,  by  James  M.  Macdonald,  D.  D."  And  though 
the  Doctor  pretends  to  give  us  "  the  results  of  criticisms  on  the 
Hebrew  without  the  process  by  which  it  has  been  reached,"  yet, 
contrary  to  the  results  of  the  best  critical  investigations,  he 
maintains  that  Solomon  wrote  this  book,  and  that  "  we 
undoubtedly  have  the  proof  and  monument  of  his  repentance  in 
the  hook  of  Ecclesiastes.''''^  It  is  rather  strange  that  one  of 
Dr.  Macdonald's  reasons  for  not  intending  to  prepare  a  gram- 
matical praxis  for  students  in  Hebrew  is,  that  "  this  has  been 
so  ably  and  fully  done  by  such  scholars  as  Van  der  Palm, 
Desvoeux,  Rosenmliller,  Gesenius,  c£'c."  Any  one,  even  slightly 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  exegesis,  knows  that  Gesenius 
never  wrote  a  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes.  But  the  identifica- 
tion of  authorship  is  evidently  not  among  Dr.  Macdonald's 
gifts. 

1856.  —  Dr.  Ludwig  von  Essen  is  one  of  the  several  Germans 
who  commented  on  Coheleth  in  1856.  As  a  priest  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  is  quite  enraged  with  the  Protestant 
heretics  for  denying  the  Solomonic  authorship  of  this  book,  and 
grieved  to  find  Jahn  and  Herbst,  members  of  the  true  Church, 
infected  with  this  heresy.  Von  Essen's  work,  however,  is  not  a 
regular  exposition  of  Ecclesiastes,  but  simply  a  contribution  ^ 
towards  it,  consisting  of  four  sections  :  — 

Section  I.  discusses  the  superscription,  and  II.  the  authorship 
of  the  book  ;  III.  the  period  of  life  in  which  Solomon  wrote  it, 
whether  before  or  after  his  fall ;  and  IV.  gives  an  explanation 
of  the  difficult  portion  of  it,  viz  ,  chap.  iii.  18-22.  As  to  the 
design  of  the  book.  Dr.  Von  Essen  thinks  that  Solomon  wrote  it 

'  The  Eoolv  of  Ecclesiastes  explained.     By  .James  M.  Macdonalil,  D.D.     New 

York,  18."»(!,  p.  (i!). 

2  Set  ^hcbiiicr  <BaUmo'i.  ©in  S3citrag  jur  (frftdrung  tcs  attcti  ^e^a^ 
mcntcsJ.      3>ou  Siibang  i^on  GiTcn,  ©octor  tcr  J^eotogic,  &c.     ©c^aff^aufen, 

18.5(3. 
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after  Ms  fall  and  recovery^  and  designed  it  to  he  a  monument  of 
his  conversion} 

1856.  — The  next  German  work  on  Ecclesiastes,  issued  from 
the  press  this  year,  which  we  have  to  notice,  is  that  of 
Dr.  Wangemann.  He  is  the  only  Protestant  commentator  in 
Germany,  as  far  as  we  know,  who  has  the  courage  still  to 
maintain  that  Solomon  was  the  author  of  this  hooTc^  and  that  it 
contains  the  monarch'' s  confession  of  sin.     He  says  ^  — 

The  book  contains  the  confessions  of  a  richly-gifted  and  inuch  experienced 
soul;  it  is  the  outflowing  of  the  fulness  of  a  sinful  heart,  condensing  the 
manifold  results  of  an  excited  life  into  one  sum.  This  sum  has  described 
its  starting  point  in  the  first  verse,  namely,  that  all  things  under  the  sun 
are  vanity;  and  its  terminus  in  the  words,  "Fear  God,  and  keep  his 
commandments,  for  he  shall  demand  an  account  of  this  life."  Between 
these  two  poles  the  confessions  move  about  in  great  fulness,  with  a  geniality 
peculiar  to  the  richly  endowed  Solomonic  spirit  which  cannot  be  fathomed 
by  the  measures  of  our  intellectual  comprehension  and  scheming. 

Wangemann,  also,  divides  the  book  into  two  parts,  with  an 
introduction  and  conclusion.     The  following  is  his  analysis  :  — 

I.  Introduction,  i.  1- 11. 

A.  Superscription  and  table  of  the  principal  contents,  i.  1  -  3. 

a.  The  author  stated  (1). 

b.  The  starting  point  (2). 

c.  The  theme  (3). 

B.  The  starting  point  established,  i.  4-7. 

The  vanity  and  fruitlessness  of  all  earthly  things. 

'  Itnfercv  50?ciiuui3  nad;  t;at  ©alomo  ba^  S5ud;  JTo(}cIct(;  lunc^  fcincm  ^CiVit 
gefct)ticbcn,  b.  (;.  mit  anbcrn  SBovten,  ixnt  gtauben,  t>af3  ©alomo  ftcl)  w\\  fcincm 
galle  ancbcr  evt;olt  unb  ftri)  w\\  fcincn  ©iinbcn  uncbcr  be!ct;rt  \)^{,  unb  bap 
imfet  3?uc^  ein  Denfmat  bicfcv  2?cfe()rung  fci.     Ibid.,  p.  70. 

2  Txx^  35ud;  ent^cilt  S5efcntnif[e  cincr  rcid;  bcgabtcu  imb  inclevfaf;rcncn  ©eete, 
e^  ijt  cin  Slujjfhtp  au^  cincm  »oUcn  ©iinbcn'^crjeti,  wet^c^  bie  mannii^fac^en 
(frgebniffe  einc0  bewcgtcn  ?cbcn^  unter  cine  ©ummvi  jufantntcnfapt.  '^\i\i 
©nmma  I;at  if;vcn  Stui^gang^punct  im  ctften  3?erfe  fetbfi  angegcbcn,  bap  ncimtid; 
SlUcd  untcr  ber  ©onnc  citcl  fci  — unb  i^vcn  gnbpunct  in  bcm  2Borfe:  giirc|)te 
©ott  unb  l;a(tc  fcinc  Cijcbotc,  bcnn  n  unrb  3icd)cnfd)aft  fotbcrn  i^on  bciucm 
Scbcn.  3wifd;cn  bicfcn  bcibcn  ''])o(cn  bcivcgen  fid;  bie  53e!cnntniffe  in  gropct 
giillc,  mit  ber  cincm  falomonifd^  xn^)  bcgabtcn  ©eifie  cigcncn  ©eniaUtcit, 
»»eld;e  fid)  nid;t  untet  bag  2}?ap  ttevftanbc^mapigev  33c(]riffc  unb  @d;ematiftrnngen 
bcfaffen  Uipt.  — Scr  ^rebigei:  ©alomoni^  nad)  3»baU  unb  3ufamment)ang 
praftifc^  au^gelegt  toon  ©r.  2Bangcmann.      Sertin,  if^56,  p.  20. 
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C.  The  theme  established,  i.  8-11 

Man's  labour  in  itself  is  without  result. 
II.  Principal  portion  of  the  book,  i.  12  -  xii.  7. 

A.  Introduction,  i.  12-15. 

Solomon  describes  his  personal  connection  with  the  question 
mooted. 

B.  First  Part,  i.  IG-vii.  li. 

Observations  on  the  strivings  of  men  under  the  sun,  and 
description  of  the  relation  in  which  man,  as  creature, 
stands  to  God,  his  Creator. 

1.  Solomon's  observations  from  his  own  life,  i.  16-iii.  15. 
a.  First  attempt  —  striving  after  wisdom,  i.  16-18. 

h.  Second  attempt  —  sensual  enjoyment,  ii.  I,  2. 

c.  Third  attempt  —  all  kinds  of  work,  ii.  3  -  19. 

The  practical  application  of  the  foregoing,  ii.  12-  19. 

d.  Fourth  attempt  —  ceasing  from  work,  ii.  20-23. 

e.  The  practical  conclusion  that  follows  from  this  course, 

ii.  24-20. 
/.  The  theoretical  conclusion  that  Solomon  draws  from  the 
observations  of  his  life,  iii.  1-8. 
God  fixes  time  and  measure;  man's  own  doings  divide 
themselves  in  opposites,  and  in  themselves  give  no 
satisfaction. 
g.  Close  of  the  first  section,  iii.  9-15. 

Man's  goal  is  not  in  time,  but  in  eternity. 

2.  Solomon's  observations  in  reference  to   other   men,   and 

their  dealings  will)  each  other,  iii.  16 -iv.  12. 
a.  The  scene  of  this  intercourse  resembles  a  tribunal,  iii. 

16-17. 
h.  Man's  foolish  thoughts  concerning  himself,  iii.  18-22. 

c.  The  dealings  of  men  with  each  other,  iv.  1-8. 

d.  The  practical  conclusion,  drawn  from  the  observation  of 

men's  intercourse,  iv.  9-  12. 

3.  The  conclusions  at  which  Solomon  arrived,  from  his  obser- 

vations of  his  own  life,  as  well  as  from  the  dealings  of 
men  in  general,  iv.  13-vii.  14. 
a.  His  own  life  is  a  failure,  iv.  13-  16. 
h.  Reasons  why  Solomon  fell  under  such  severe  chastise- 
ment from  God,  iv.  17  -  v.  9. 
aa.  First  reason  —  he  did  not  keep  the  vows  of  his 

youth,  iv.  17  -V.  6. 
hh    Second  reason  —  Solomon's  multifarious  under- 
takings involved  a  complicated  administration, 
and,    in    consequence,   much    injustice   was 
brought  about  in  the  land,  v.  7,  8. 
•i  H 
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cc.  Third  reason  —  Solomon's  heart  was  bent  upon 
money,  v.  9. 

c.  The  want  which   such  empty  striving  brings  with  it, 

V.  10-10. 

d.  Conclusion  from  the  foregoing,  v.  17-19. 

e.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  the  world,  also,  such  empty 

striving  brings  no  gain,  vi.  1-9. 
/.  What  man  should  learn  from  this,  vi.  10-12. 
g.  The  conclusion  for  practical  life  from  the  first  section, 
vii.  1-14. 
C.  Second  Part,  vii.  15 -x.  1. 

Observations  on  the  government  of  God  under  the  sun. 
Description  of  the  relation  in  which  man  stands,  as  a 
sinner,  to  the  Jiohj  God. 

1.  First  attempt  at  a  solution,  which  proceeds  from  human 

uprightness,  vii.  15-24. 

a.  Merely  human  uprightness  gives  no  satisfactory  solution, 

vii.  10-18. 

b.  The  universality  of  sin,  vii.  19  -  22. 

c.  The  impossibility  of  finding  a  solution  hence,  vii.  23,  24, 

2.  Second  attempt  —  the  investigation  of  folly,  vii.  25-29. 

a.  The  adulterous  woman  as  chief  cause  of  folly. 

b.  The  root  of  sin. 

3.  The  first  solution  of  the  problem,  viii.  1  -13. 

a.  Obedience  to  God,  the  sovereign  Lord,  viii.  2-8. 
b    Humble  submission  to  His  will,  viii.  9-  13. 

4.  The  great  problem  again  propounded,  viii.  14 -ix.  10. 

a.  The  government  of  God  is  entirely  hid  from  man,  viii.  17. 

b.  Man  cannot  obtain  the  approbation  of  God  by  his  own 

conduct,  ix.  1,  2. 
e.  Wherefore  the  folly  of  the  fool  increases,  ix.  3. 

d.  And  the  anticipation  of  the  time  after  death  brings  no 

consolation  to  the  natural  man,  ix.  4-  lO. 

5.  Conclusion  from  the  contemplation  of  the  government  of 

God,  ix.  11 -X.  I. 

a.  Man  is  powerless. 

b.  And  an  unresisting  prey  to  death. 

c.  There  is  a  remedy  for  the  pressure  of  this  truth. 

d.  But  this  is  generally  not  heeded. 
T>.  The  solution  of  the  problem,  x.  2-xii.  7. 

1.  Rules  of  conduct  iu  regard  to  this  life,  x.  2-20. 

a.  Ver.  2,  3  ;  b.   1 ;  c.  5  -  10  ;  d.   M  -  \b  ;  e.  10-20. 

2.  Final  solution  of  the  problem  by  the  prospect  of  the  future 

life,  xi.  1  -  xii.  7. 
III.  Conclusion  of  the  Book,  xii   8-14. 
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1856.  —  The  last  treatise  on  Ecclcsiastes  of  tliis  year,  which 
we  intend  to  mention,  is  contained  in  Dr.  Ernst  Meier's 
"  History  of  the  Poetical-National  Literature  of  the  Hebrews." 
He  submits  that  Coheleth,  —  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
unhappy  Macedonian  dominion,  when  the  national  feeling  of 
the  Jews  was  dead,  and  his  suffering  brethren  were  tired  of 
existence,  —  ilioiiglitfully  seehs  to  elevate  himself  above  the  confusion 
and  misery  of  his  tinie^  and  for  this  purpose  has  written  down  in  this 
hooh^  not  only  the  result  of  his  observations^  but  also  the  whole  process 
by  which  he  arrived  at  it.  The  result^  however^  is  the  thought  that 
ALL  IS  vanity/  In  other  words,  the  design  of  Coheleth  is  to 
shew  that  there  is,  in  reality,  no  summum  bonuni.     He  says  — 

The  whole  human  life  and  striving  appear  to  Coheleth  fruitless  and 
vain  ;  there  is,  in  reality,  no  true  highest  good  for  man.  Hence,  nothing 
remains  for  liim  but  to  enjoy  life  as  cheerfully  as  possible,  before  joyless 
death  terminates  all  his  miseiy.  Two  main  thoughts  underlie  the  whole  of 
his  observations. 

1.  The  human  spirit  cannot  perceive,  either  in  nature  or  in  the  moral 
world,  a  rational  design  and  final  object  of  development.  Everything 
moves  in  a  perpetual  round  ;  there  is  nothing  abiding  in  the  change  of 
appearances,  no  satisfactory  result,  no  real  good.  A  righteous  moral 
government  of  the  world  is  indeed  not  to  be  denied,  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  man  can  nowhere  perceive  it. 

2.  As  man,  with  all  his  trouble  and  skill,  can  find  no  absolute  object,  no 
truly  real  good  in  life,  he  may  at  least  achieve  objects  and  advantages  which 
have  a  relative  value.  The  best  thing  for  him,  under  these  circumstances, 
is  not  to  dive  into  the  inscrutable  plan  of  the  Divine  government  of  the 
world,  according  to  which  the  righteous  frequently  suffer,  whilst  the  wicked 
])rosper.  On  the  contrary,  since  man's  life  is  apparently  a  prey  to  chance, 
we  must  use  wisely  time  and  circumstances,  enjoy  thankfully  the  pleasures 
of  the  fleeting  moment  which  we  can  seize,  but  thereby  not  relinquish  our 
belief  in  the  Divine  government  of  the  world,  and  in  a  righteous  retribution. 
These  are  the  main  thoughts  which  the  author  seeks  to  carry  through,  and 
to  prove  in  various  ways. 

'  Scr  3>ctfaf5ct  fclbfi  (?at  unflveittg  vict  cvfaf)rcii  inib  ericbt.  Qx  fitcf^t 
benfcub  fid)  iibcv  tic  BcvunirfviufTe  unb  ba(^  G(eiib  tev  3eit  ju  ex\)eUn,  unt>  \)nt 
ju  bcm  Gnbc  iiidjt  btof)  ta^  3icfu(tat  fciucv  9.Hitarf;tmui,  feutctn  awH)  ten 
ganjcn  Scg,  ane  cv  ju  tcmfcUHni  Of (^iiiOt*^/  i»  ^icfcv  ed)vift  nicbcvgcfcgt.  tJicf? 
3{efiiUat  abcr  ij^  bcv  ©cbaufc,  bap  SlUc^  eitcl  fci.  — @efct)icl;te  bet  voctifd)cn 
9iational=2itevatuv  bev  |)ebvaev,  i^on  St.  tSriift  2}Jcicr.     Scipjig,  isoo,  p.  05i. 
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1857.  —  After  a  lapse  of  nine  years,  the  Studien  und  Kritiken 
bring  us  again  a  very  lengthy  and  elaborate  article  on  Coheleth, 
this  time  written  by  Umbreit.  As  the  purport  of  the  article  is 
to  shew  the  unity  of  Ecclesiastes,  the  author  has  not  formally 
stated  his  view  of  the  design  and  object  of  the  book.  It  is, 
however,  evident,  from  the  two  passages  which  we  subjoin  in  the 
foot  note,  that  Umbreit  thinks  the  design  of  Coheleth  is  to  shew 
the  vanity  of  striving  to  secure  something  unchangeable  or  impe- 
rishable^ amidst  the  changeable  or  perishing  nature  of  all  things 
under  the  sun  /  a7id  that  the  sacred  writer  therefore  recommends  it 
as  the  best  thing  for  man^  under  these  circumstances^  not  uselessly 
to  complain^  but  to  enjoy  the  present  with  a  calm  resignation^  and 
to  be  conscientiously  active  and  trustful  in   Gcd^  whilst  looking 

forward  to  the  development  of  the  future} 

1858.  —  Ten  years  after  the  appearance  of  his  article  on 
Coheleth  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken^  Vaihinger  published  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  commentary  on  the  Poetical  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  containing  "  the  Preacher,  and  the  Song  of 
Songs."  As  this  exposition  is  based  upon  the  author's  view  of 
the  design  and  plan  of  the  book  already  described,  we  must 
refer  to  page  221,  et  seq.^  for  this  description. 

1859.  —  Heng-stenberg  maintains  that  it  is  quite  misleading 

^  3Tad;  t^otau^gc^cntiet  Ucberfc^vift  CS.  i)  »erncl)mcn  \\>\x  35.  2-3  ben 
©runtitcn  bcii  ^rebigcr^,  bet  feine  fofgenbe  9?cbe  burdjbringt  unb  unter  ben 
iiiannic{)fa{tic]ften  ^ewegungcn  luib  23crul)igungcn  fcincr  im  unmittelbvU  ung 
i)or(]c()attcnen  ©trctcn  nad;  cinem  Sleibcnben  im  55ev9angUd)en  tcbenbig 
crregtcn  @ee(c  immcv  l^on  neuem  buvc()fd;Iagt ;  wir  Ijaben  ba^  3:()cma  unb  auc^) 
Xxxi  Svgcbiufj  fcincv  govfcbung  unb  fciner  v■'()itofc^^{;ifcf)=poctifcf)en  ©arlegung. 
Gr  ftcHt  bic  ©ebauptung  nn  bic  ©pii^e,  bafj  5U(e^  ganj  eitci  unb  fcbnctt  »er= 
ganglid;  fcv),  unb  baf  e^  fiir  ben  2)?cnfd;cn  bci  atlcr  fciner  5OTii^e,  kvontit  er 
\i^)  abmiibet  untev  bcr  ®onne,"nid)t>^  S^Icibenbc^  gebe.  —  3nbcm  ber  ^^rcbigct 
bei  bcv  nid}t  ^u  »evanbcvnbcn  3Scvdnberlid;fcit  atlcr  Singe  unter  ber  Sonne, 
ivo  cin  331cibeubci?  jn  cvringcn,  cine  i^evgcbtidic  9)?iibe  unb  bie  ^tagc  baritber 
cine  niri;ttge  ijl,  nlte  SBci^tjeit  bcS  ?cbcn^  in  bie  freie,  t^ilte  gntfagung  unb 
cine  gcnnlTcnbaft  tbatige,  in  gotti^ertrauenbcm  C'inblid  auf  bic  cntioidenhibe 
Bufunft  frcmmgcniigfv-ime  33enu|3uug  bcr  ©egeini^avt  jum  eigenen  unb  jum  |)eile 
Slnbever  gefet^t,  vid;tct  er  in  ergvcifcnber  (2;vbo()ung  be^  ©eiftes  bag  le^te  Sort 
ber  Stmabnung  [cap.  xi.,  xii.]  nocb  bcfonbcv^  an  bie  ^ngeiib.— S:|)coIogifd)c 
(Stubien  unb  .^ritifcu.      ^abtgung,  i;-i57,  pp.  «,  o.  54. 
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to  represent  Colieleth  as  occupied  with  any  single  narrow  theme ; 
that  the  hooh  has  no  plan^  its  object  heing  to  inculcate  various 
lessons,  all  of  which  are  designed  to  make  us  fear  God  and  live 
in  him;  hence  the  description  of  the  vanity  of  all  that  is  earthly, 
since  he  only  hnoics  what  he  has  in  God,  to  whom  "  Vanity  of 
vanities,  all  is  vanity  !  "  has  become  a  living  consciousness.^ 

Entering  more  minutely  into  the  contents  of  the  book, 
Hengstenberg  says  — 

Coheleth  appeared  under  those  distressing  circuiu&tances  of  the  time 
[i.e.,  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Persia,ns),  partly  consoUng,  partly  aclino- 
nishinij  and  reproving,  so  that  "  the  rebuke  of  tlie  wise"  is  perceptible  in  it 
(chap.  vii.  5).  It  is  not  accidental  that  the  author  begins  with  discharging 
his  first  mission,  and  tlmt  he  does  it  with  special  zeal,  his  object  heing, 
above  all,  to  encourage  the  heart  of  the  people,  —  which,  despite  of  its  great 
infirmities,  was  still  the  people  of  his  heritage,  the  peojde  amongst  whom 
God  dwelled,  —  to  return  to  their  God.  Only  when  this  object  had  been 
attained  could  admonition  and  reproof  he  effectual.  The  writer  begins 
his  consolatory  mission  in  a  way  which  may  appear  at  first  sight  somewhat 
striking.  The  people  complain  on  all  sides  that  everything  is  vanity  of 
vanities ;  that  their  times  are  evil  compared  with  the  past,  and  especially 
witli  the  glorious  day  of  Solomon.  But  the  writer  breaks  in  with  the 
proclamation  that  human  life  generally  is  vanity;  that  this  world  is  a  vale 
of  tears;  and  that  the  difference  between  happy  and  unhappy  times  is  much 
less  real  than  it  appears  to  superficial  ohservation  (chap.  i.  2-11).  The 
cross  is  borne  more  easily  when  we  know  that  it  is  the  universal  destiny  of 
man. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Herzfeld  also  maintained  that  the 
declaration  of  the  vanity  of  all  things  was  intended  as  a  comfort 
for  the  unhappy  Israelites,  vide  sujjra,  p.  88. 

The  great  service,  however,  which  Hengstenberg  has  ren- 
dered, consists  in  the  fact  that  he,  though  decidedly  orthodox,  is 

1  etn  pcfjttger  Slid  auf  ten  3nt;alt  jeigt,  bag  berfclbe  tict  ju  tcid;  ift, 
uttt  unter  citt  fotc^ciJ  fctcinjcfte^  3:f;cina  fubfummivt  ju  wertcn.  SiU  man 
einmat  ein  1\)cmci  aufftcOcn,  fo  nntf  man  eS  fo  aUcjcmcin  faffcn  mc  ber  SSerf. 
felbft  bicp  tf;ut  in  S.  xii.  i;3 :  fitvd;te  ©ott.  S)ie  giirdjt  ©ottc^  unb  bas^  ?cbm 
in  il;m  ju  fcvbcrn,  bataiif  gc^ct  julctfet  atlc^  in  bcm  Sitd)e  f;in,  bent  bicnt 
aut^  bic  Sarlconng  bcr  9iid)tigfcit  alk^  3Tbifd)cn :  >va^  ct  an  ©ott  ^at,  wci^ 
nuv,  ivcm  baci :  „  (f itcltcit  bcr  Gitelfcitcn  unb  aU(S  Sitetfcit "  jum  lebcnbigcn 
Scanigtfevn  gmvovbcn  ifi.— Der  ^tebiger  @a(omo  au^getegt  wn  Q.  ©.  ^cng= 
ftcnkvg.      SPerUn,  jn.'io,  pp.  iT),  lo. 
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compelled  to  declare  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
contents  of  this  book  with  the  Solomonic  authorship,  and  that 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  post-exile  production. 

1859-  —  Keil,  another  unquestionably  orthodox  scholar,  also 
asserts  that  "  the  language  and  import  of  the  book  shew  that  it 
originated  in  the  times  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah."  His  view  of 
the  design  of  the  book  has  already  been  mentioned,  page  224. 

1859.  —  Dr  Buchanan,  however,  abides  by  the  old  opinion, 
that  Solomon  wrote  this  book  after  Divine  grace  had  raised  him 
from  his  grievous  fall,  and  that,  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
taught  by  his  own  terrible  experience,  he  has  therein  expounded 
the  chief  good.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  Doctor, 
who  is  evidently  a  total  stranger  to  Biblical  criticism,  should 
yet  dogmatise  so  offensively  upon  the  subject,  and  quote  those 
learned  men  who  gave  up  a  pre-conceived  notion,  as  the  result 
of  scientific  investigation,  as  an  illustration  of  "  the  ferversity  of 
the  human  mind.''''  Speaking  of  the  Solomonic  authorship  of 
Ecclesiastes, — which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  now  been  relinquished 
by  such  orthodox  and  learned  scholars  as  Hengstenberg,  Keil, 
Vaihinger,  Elster,  &c.,  —  Dr.  Buchanan  says  — 

It  certainly  does  seem  strange  that  there  should  ever  have  been  a  question 
among  critics  or  commentators  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  portion  of 
Scripture.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact.  There  have  been  Rabbis  and 
Talmudists  among  the  Jews,  aud  learned  men  in  the  Christian  Church, 
who  contrived  to  persuade  themselves,  and  tried  to  persuade  others,  that 
not  Solomon,  but  some  one  else,  must  have  written  this  book.  The 
circumstance  seems  only  to  prove  that  there  is  no  point,  however  plain, 
about  which  the  perversity  of  the  human  mind  will  not  find  means  to  raise 
a  dispute- 
Nothing  but  ignorance  could  have  indited  the  assertion  that 
"  there  have  been  Rabbis  and  Talmudists  among  the  Jews  .  .  . 

'  ®ptad)e  unb  3nl;att  Denveifcn  Me  Sntfteljung  bc^  Sud;^  in  tie  3citcn 
efca'd  unb  5Jc^emia'^.  —  Scl)rbud;  bcv  t;iitovifd)4ntifd)cn  Sinlcitung  in  bie 
j?anonifd}cn  unb  apo!ri)^^ifc()cn  ©c^tiften  bc^  3t(ten  3;eftvimcntc^  Don  ^^avl 
gricbvic^  ^ci(,  3weitc  Sluftage.      gvanffurt  a.  2)?.,  1859,  p.  3«3. 

2  The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  ;  its  meaning  and  its  lessons,  Ly  Eohert  Buchanan, 
D.D.     London,  1859,  p.  12. 
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who  contrived  to  persuade  themselves,  and  tried  to  persuade 
others,  that  not  Solomon,  but  some  one  else,  must  have  written 
this  book."  No  Talmudist  denied  the  Solomonic  authorship  of 
this  hook.  And  had  the  Doctor  been  acquainted  with  Jewish 
literatm-e  or  Biblical  criticism,  his  homilies  would  have  been 
less  dogmatic  and  more  profitable..  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  every  preacher  should  have  a  critical  knowledge  of  the 
Bible ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  one  who  writes  to 
shew  tlie  "  meaning  "  of  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  who  passes 
judgment  upon  Matthew  Henry,  that  he  is  "  not  always  critically 
accurate,"^  and  who  ostentatiously  quotes  the  Septuagint,  the 
French  and  modern  versions,^  should  know  something  about 
criticism.  Let  the  following  specimen  suffice  to  shew  how  he  is 
"  critically  accurate  "  .•  — 

Cbap.  iii.  18.  "  I  said  in  my  heart,"  coutinues  Solomon,  "  concerning  the 
estate  of  the  sons  of  men,"  &c.  To  remove  the  cliflBculty  that  hangs  over 
this  verse,  it  is  only  necessary  to  understand  what  he  thus  said  in  his  heart 
as  a  prayer.  The  sons  of  men,  to  whose  estate  he  refers,  are  evidently  the 
worldly,  the  unspiritual,  the  carnal,  as  contradistinguished  from  those  who 
are  the  sons  or  the  children  of  God.  In  meditating  upon  their  condition, 
and  observing  how  completely  they  were  engrossed  with  eartlily  things,  the 
earnest  desire  arose  within  him,  that  God  would  shew  them  to  themselves, 
to  see  that,  living  as  they  did,  they  were  lowering  themselves  to  a  level  with 
the  beasts  that  perish. 3 

1860.  —  Thougli  the  Rev.  Charles  Bridges  also  follows  the 
traditional  view  of  this  book  in  his  exposition  of  Ecclesiastes,* 
yet  the  gentle  spirit  Avhich  he  manifests  towards  those  who 
entertain  different  opinions  from  his  own,  and  the  humility  he 
displays  in  his  work,  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  preceding 
writer,  and  tlierefore  deprive  criticism  of  its  severity.  How 
meekly  he  concludes  the  Preface :  "  He  does  not  presume  to 
have  swept  away  all  obscurities  from  the  sky ;  but  possibly  a 

1  The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes;  its  meaning  and  its  lessons,  by  Robert  Buchanan, 
D.  D.     London,  1859,  p.  42. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  111.  3  Ihiil,  pp.  128,  129. 

*  An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Bridges, 
M.  A.     London,  ISCO,  pp.  ix,  xii. 
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few  rays  of  light  may  have  been  cast  upon  the  dark  clouds.  For 
instances  of  failure  in  interpretation,  he  would  crave  forbearance. 
For  success,  he  would  give  the  glory  where  alone  it  is  due."  No 
one  who  knows  the  writings  of  the  excellent  Mr.  Bridges,  will 
expect  an  exposition  from  his  pen  in  harmony  witli  the  present 
results  of  Biblical  criticism ;  and  those  who  resort  to  his  com- 
mentary for  edification  will  be  abundantly  satisfied. 

1860.  —  Mr.  Plumptre,  in  his  article  on  Ecclesiastes  in  Dr. 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  tries  to  temper  the  traditional 
view  of  this  book  with  some  of  the  results  of  modern  criticism. 
He  maintains  that  the  book  professes  to  be  the  confession  of  a 
man  of  wide  experience,  looking  back  upon  his  past  life,  and 
looking  out  upon  the  disorders  and  calamities  which  surround 
him ;  that  the  writer  is  a  miin  who  has  sinned  in  giving  way  to 
selfishness  and  sensuality ;  who  has  paid  the  penalty  of  that  sin 
in  satiety  and  weariness  of  life ;  in  whom  the  mood  of  spirit, 
over-reflective,  indisposed  to  action,  of  which  Shakspeare  has 
given  us  in  Hamlet,  Jaques,  Richard  II.,  three  distinct  examples, 
has  become  dominant  in  its  darkest  form,  but  Avho  has,  through 
all  this,  been  under  the  discipline  of  a  divine  education,  and  has 
learnt  from  it  the  lessons  whicli  God  meant  to  teach  him ;  and 
that  the  lesson  which  he  has  learnt,  and  which  he  teaches  us, 
after  reproducing  the  stages  through  which  he  has  passed,  is, 
that  "  to  fear  God^  and  to  keep  Ms  commandments^  is  the  Mghest 
good  attainable ;  that  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  will  in  the 
end  fulfil  itself  and  set  right  all  the  seeming  discords  of  the 
worW 

Mr.  Plumptre  tells  us  that  "  we  may  look  on  the  whole  book 
as  falling  into  five  divisions ;  "  but  in  his  analysis,  however,  he 
only  gives  us  four ^  viz. :  — 

1.  chap.  i.  2-ii.  26  3.  chap.  vi.  10-viii.  15 

2.  iii.  1-vi.  9  4.  viii.  16-xii.  8 

We  must  therefore  conclude  that  there  is  an  error  in  printing. 

'  A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.  D.,  London, 
1860,  article  Ecclesiastes. 
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As  to  the  authorship  of  the  book,  though  Mr.  Plumptre  appa- 
rently halts  between  the  two  opinions,  his  sympathies  seem, 
however,  to  be  with  the  anti-Solomonic  side. 

1860.  —  The  irresistible  force  of  modern  criticism,  as  well  as 
the  insurmountableness  of  its  results,  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Ayre's 
edition  of  the  second  volume  of  '"  Home's  Introduction  to 
the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 
Supplementing  Home,  who  adopted  Mr.  Holden's  view  and 
division  of  Ecclesiastes  [vide  supra^  p.  198,  &c.),  Mr.  Ayre 
remarks :  *  — 

Perhaps  this  book  will  be  best  understood  if  we  consider  it  as  divided 
into  four  different  discourses. 

Discourse  I.  (chap.  i.  2-ii.  26)  exhibits,  in  chap,  i.,  the  vanity  of  theo- 
retical wisdom  directed  to  the  knowledge  of  things;  and,  chap,  ii.,  the 
nothingness  of  practical  wisdom,  which  aims  at  enjoying  life;  whence  the 
result  is,  that  man,  with  all  his  striving,  can  attain  no  lasting  good. 

Discourse  II.  (chap.  iii.  1-v.  19) — Following  the  idea  thrown  out 
ii.  21-26,  it  begins  with  a  description  (iii.  1-8)  of  man's  entire  dependence 
on  a  higher,  unchangeable  Providence;  and,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  the 
chief  good,  shews  that  there  can  be  no  higher  (iii.  9-22)  than  for  a  man  to 
enjoy  himself  and  do  good;  which,  however  (iv.),  it  is  not  easy  to  attain ; 
still,  a  man  must,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  a  conscientious  fulfilment  of 
duty,  seek  trustingly  and  contentedly  to  use  the  earthly  goods  entrusted  to 
him  (v.). 

Discourse  III.  (chap.  vi.  1-viii.  15)  shows  the  vanity  of  grasping  at 
riches  (vi.),  then  describes  practical  wisdom  (vii.  1-22),  and  indicates  the 
mode  of  its  attainment,  in  spite  of  all  the  incongruities  of  earthly  life 
(vii.  23-viii.  15). 

Discourse  IV.  (chap.  viii.  16-xii.  7).  —  It  further  discusses  these  incon- 
gruities, and  lays  down  rules  for  the  conduct  of  a  happy  life  which  may 
please  God,  and  conducts  to  the  conclusion  of  tlio  whole  (xii.  8-  14),  that 
God's  future  judgment  will  clear  up  all  present  mysteries  and  irregularities. 

This  is  the  great  object  which  the  book  intends  to  develop,  but  which  is 
not  disclosed  till  worldly  reasonings  are  shewn  to  be  insufficient.  For. 
after  each  several  discussion,  a  difficulty  still  remains,  which  has  again  to 
be  taken  up,  till  the  reader's  view  is  raised  at  last  to  that  higli  judgment 
seat  before  which  every  wrong  will  be  redressed. 

1  An  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  &c.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  B.  D.  Revised  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Ayre,  M.  A. 
London, 1860, pp.  744,  745. 
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As  to  the  Solomonic  authorship  of  Ecclesiastes,  so  far  from 
quoting  those  who  deny  it  as  illustrating  "  the  perversity  of  the 
human  mindly''  Mr.  Ayre  says  :  — 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  upon  the  authorship  ;  different  minds  will  arrive 
at  different  conclusions.  The  reasons  which  have  been  given  make 
Hengstenberg  and  Keil,  as  well  as  other  critics,  believe  that  the  book  is  not 
from  Solomon.  If  this  be  conceded,  the  same  proof  will  shew  that  the  date 
of  its  composition  must  be  placed  not  earlier  than  the  exile.  .  .  .  It  is 
fanciful  to  say  that,  as  the  Persian  government,  probably  in  its  later 
administration,  became  oppressive,  allusion  is  made  to  it;  all  that  can 
fairly  be  supposed  is,  that  the  language  might  place  it  about  the  time  of 
Nehemiah  or  Malachi,  to  which  prophet's  book  Ewald  considers  Ecclesiastes 
to  bear  a  marked  resemblauce.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Ayre's  view  of  the  design,  plan, 
authoi'ship,  and  date  of  the  book  is  the  same  as  that  of  Vaihinger, 
Keil,  and  Dr.  Davidson,  and  constituted  one  of  the  heresies 
imputed  to  the  last  writer,  which  helped  to  call  for  our  author's 
revised  and  more  orthodox  edition  of  Home's  Introduction. 
Not  that  we  object  to  this  view ;  on  the  contrary,  we  hail  it 
as  a  triumph  of  enlightened  and  liberal  criticism  in  England. 
We  are  persuaded,  that  if  those  who  repudiate  the  results  of 
rational  exegesis  as  "  the  perversity  of  the  human  mind^''  or  hereti- 
cal, were  to  bestow  the  labour  upon  Biblical  criticism  which  every 
page  almost  of  Mr.  Ayre's  revised  volume  indicates,  they  would 
manifest  less  ignorance  and  more  charity. 

What  lessons  of  humility  and  forbearance  ought  we  to  learn 
from  the  sketch  of  what  has  befallen  this  book,  when  we  see 
that  tlie  pious  and  the  learned^  botli  among  Jews  and  Christians, 
have,  with  equal  confidence,  advanced  the  most  opposite  and 
contradictory  theories  about  its  meaning  !  We  are  positively 
assured,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  book  contains  the  holy 
lamentations  of  Solomon,  together  with  a  prophetic  vision  of  the 
splitting  up  of  the  royal  house  of  David,  the  destr action  of  the 
temple,  and  the  captivity ;  and  wc  are  also  told  that  it  is  a  dis- 
cussion between  a  refined   sensualist  or  hot-headed  worldling, 

1  An  Introiluetiou  to  the  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  (Src,  p.  471. 
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and  a  sober  sage  —  That  Solomon  makes  known  in  it  his  repent- 
ance to  all  the  Church,  that  thereby  he  might  glorify  God,  and 
strengthen  his  brethren,  thus  imitating  his  father  David  in  the 
fifty-first  Psalm ;  and  that  he  wrote  it  "  when  he  was  irreligious 
and  sceptical,  during  his  amours  and  idolatry  "  —  That  "  the 
Messiah,  the  true  Solomon,  who  was  known  by  the  title,  Son  of 
David,  addresses  this  book  to  the  saints;  "  and  that  a  profligate, 
who  wanted  to  disseminate  effectually  his  infamous  sentiments, 
palmed  it  upon  Solomon.  It  teaches  us  to  despise  the  world, 
with  all  its  pleasures,  and  flee  to  monasteries ;  it  shews  that 
sensual  gratifications  are  man's  greatest  blessings  upon  earth — It 
is  a  philosophic  lecture  delivered  to  a  literary  society  upon  topics 
of  the  greatest  moment ;  it  is  a  medley  of  detached  and  hetero- 
geneous fragments  belonging  to  various  authors  and  different 
ages  —  It  describes  the  beautiful  order  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment, proving  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  the  Lord ;  it  proves  that  all  is  disorder  and  confusion, 
and  that  the  world  is  the  sport  of  chance  —  It  is  a  treatise  upon 
the  summum  honum;  it  is  "  a  chronicle  of  the  lives  of  the  kings 
of  the  house  of  David,  from  Solomon  down  to  Zedekiah"  —  Its 
object  is  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  to  deny  a 
future  existence  —  It  is  designed  to  comfort  the  unhappy  Jews 
in  their  misfortunes ;  it  contains  the  gloomy  imaginations  of  a 
melancholy  misanthrope  —  It  "is  intended  to  open  Nathan's 
speech  (1  Chron.  xvii.)  touching  the  eternal  throne  of  David ; " 
it  propounds  the  modern  discoveries  of  anatomy,  as  well  as  the 
Harveian  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  —  "  It  foretells 
what  will  become  of  men  or  angels  to  eternity  (as  found 
rebelliously  fixing  in  their  first-creation  life  and  state  of  vanity, 
or  obediently  surrendering  it  for  the  second),  in  eternal  life  or 
death  ; "  it  propounds  a  view  of  life  inclining  to  fatalism, 
scepticism,  and  epicureanism  !  What  a  solemn  lesson  for  the 
pious  and  for  the  learned  to  abstain  from  dogmatism,  and  what 
an  admonition  not  to  urge  one's  own  pious  emotions  or  ingenious 
conceits  as  the  meaning  of  the  Word  of  God  ! 
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SECTION  VI.  —  AUTHOR,  DATE,  AND  FORM  OF  THE  BOOK. 

The  title  of  the  book  ascribes  the  words  therein  contained  to 
Coheleth^  or  female-gatlierer  {vide  siipra^  p.  1),  so7i  of  David, 
King  in  Jerusalem.  In  the  twelfth  verse  of  the  first  chapter 
this  enigmatic  individual  prefaces  his  autobiography  by  calling 
himself  by  the  same  name  ;  "  I,  Coheletli,''''  says  he,  "  was  King 
over  Israel  in  Jerusalem."  As  Solomon  was  the  only  son  of 
David  who  was  king  over  Israel,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
is  meant  by  the  appellation  Coheletli.  This  is  fully  corrobo-' 
rated  by  the  unequivocal  allusions  made  throughout  this  book  to 
particular  circumstances  connected  Avith  the  life  of  this  great 
monarch.  Compare,  for  instance,  Coheleth  i.  16,  &c.,  with 
1  Kings  iii.  12;  Coheleth  ii.  4-10,  with  1  Kings  v.  27-32, 
vii.  1-8,  ix.  17-19,  x.  14-29;  Coheleth  vii.  20,  with 
1  Kings  viii.  46;  Coheleth  vii.  28,  with  1  Kings  xi.  1-8; 
Coheleth  xii.  9,  with  1  Kings  iv.  32. 

Tlie  question  to  be  determined  is,  whether  Solomon  has  really 
said  or  written  down  the  things  contained  in  this  book ;  or 
whetlier  some  one  else  put  these  sentiments  into  his  mouth  as 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  him,  in  accordance  with  the  well- 
known  form  of  personated  authorship.  In  other  words,  Is 
Solomon  the  real  author  of  this  book,  or  a  sim-ple  actor  in  it  ? 

If  we  implicitly  submit  to  the  decision  of  tradition,  we  must 
undoubtedly  believe  that  Solomon  is  the  actual  author  of  this 
book  ;  for  this  is  beyond  question  the  unanimous  declaration 
of  both  the  Synagogue  and  the  Church.  The  remark  in  the 
Talmud  (Baba-Bathra,  15,  a)  that  King  Hezekiah  and  his 
associates  wrote  this  book,  as  well  as  Isaiah,  Proverbs,  and  the 
Song  of  Songs,^  does  by  no  means  contradict  this  traditional 

'  The  wliole  passage  is  as  follows:  — s?\Din'  avNi  nrba  nffi^Ei  iiDD  an3  rwo  pn3  'n 
n'  bs  n'bnn  noD  anD  in  nni  d^'lODvci  nro  ano  bxiD-j:  mmair  ]'piDD  niioffli  ncn  ana 
n'  b3?i  ]0'n  n'  b»i  niijQ  't  "js-i  Dmnw  n'  bn  pi:?  o'jo  n^  bi*  pc«nn  m«  't  by  c^pi  mu-T 
imD  inroi  '^■^:\n  mapi  'obo  •\sc^  tied  'va  h'ot  mp  'n  'irb^r  n'  bi-i  noN  't  ^^s^  pniT 
□'31U1  b^pin'  p'D  y'-i3p  iinD  "bnjn  nr::3  'idin  nbnpVn'u.Ti  ttt  'bu;o  n^yiuM  p'D  p"ffin' 
lb  ly  D'o-n  nn  bir  cnn  i-isc  ans  '-ws  inDN  nr;)Oi  bw':!  -iiuy,  who  icrote  Ihem  ?  [the 
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opinion,  since  this  simply  refers  to  the  final  editorship.  But,  if 
we  appeal  to  the  internal  evidence  of  the  book  itself,  we  must, 
Avith  equal  certainty,  conclude  that  Solomon  is  the  personated 
author  of  the  sentiments  ascribed  to  him,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  considerations  :  — 

A.    ARGUMENTS    AGAINST    THE    SOLOMONIC    AUTHORSHIP. 

1.  The  book  itself  clf^pg  ^-"^^  pTelend_to_  have  been  written  by 
SojomoiL_  All  the  other  reputed  writings  of  this  great  monarcli 
have  his  name  in  the  inscriptions.  The  book  of  Proverbs  begins 
with  "The  Proverbs  of  Solomon^''''  so  does  the  Song  of  Songs, 
(i.e.,  which  is  Solomon'' s)  Psalm  Ixxii.  and  Ixxvii.  And  had  this 
book  professed  to  be  Solomon's,  his  name  would  surely  have 
appeared  at  least  in  the  superscription. 

2.^he  enigmatic  and  impersonal  name  Coheleth,  a  female- 
gatherer^  by  which  Solonioii~is~designafed"~m~this  bookj  shews 
thatiieJs  simply  introdnced  in  an  ideal  sense,  as  the  representa- 
tive (^f  WJP^^"^ 

3.  The  sacre^jvritei^  himself  clearly  indicates,  in  chap.  i.  12, 
th^t  he,  assumes  Solomon  as  the  speaker,  for  he  represents  him 
a.'^  belonging  to  the  iiast.^  making  him  say,  "  I  ivas  King  over 
Israel  in  Jerusalem,''  That  the  pra^terite  /  icas  CJl^Tf)  shews 
that,  when  this  was  said,  Solomon  was  no  longer  king,  is  by  no 
means  an  invention  of  modern  criticism ;  it  has  been  acknow- 
ledged from  time  immemorial,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  legend 

inspired  book].  Moses  wrote  his  booJc,  and  the  section  of  Balaam  (Numb, 
xxii.- xxiv.),  anti  Job;  Joshua  wrote  his  book,  and  the  eight  verses  of  the  law 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  5  - 12) ;  Samuel  wrote  his  book,  Judges  and  Euth;  David  lorote  the 
Psalms  of  the  ten  elders,  viz.,  Adam,  Melchizedek,  Abraham,  Moses,  Heman, 
Jeduthun,  Asaph,  and  the  three  sons  of  Korah;  Jeremiah  torote  his  book.  King* 
and  Lamentations ;  Hezekiah  and  his  associates  ivrote  Isaiah,  Proverbs,  the  Song 
of  Songs,  and  Coheleth,  designated  p''im'  [from  their  initials] ;  the  man  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  ivrote  Ezekiel,  the  twelve  minor  Prophets,  Daniel,  and  Ezra, 
designated  by  y'l'-V;  Ezra  wrote  his  book,  and  the  genealogies  of  the  Book  of 
Chronicles,  down  to  himself.  Nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  that  the  word  anD 
is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  writing  down,  loriting  out,  transcribing,  &-c.,  for  final 
editorship,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  authorship. 
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that  Solomon  was  dethroned  by  Ashmodai,  king  of  the  demons. 
Hence  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  this  verse  *  — 

When  King  Solomon  was  sitting  ujjon  the  throne  of  Ms  kingdom,  his 
heart  became  greatly  elated  with  riches,  and  he  transgressed  the  command- 
ment of  the  Word  of  God;  and  he  gathered  many  horses,  and  chariots,  and 
riders,  and  he  amassed  much  gold  and  silver,  and  he  married  wives  from 
foreign  nations.  Whereupon  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against 
him,  and  he  sent  to  him  Ashmodai,  the  king  of  the  demons,  and  he  drove 
him  from  the  throne  of  his  kingdom,  and  took  away  the  ring  from  his  hand, 
in  order  that  he  should  roam  and  wander  about  in  the  world,  to  reprove  it; 
and  he  went  about  the  provincial  towns  and  cities  of  the  land  of  Israel, 
weeping  and  lamenting,  and  saying,  "I  am  Coheleth,  whose  name  was. 
formerly  called  Solomon,  who  was  King  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem." 

So  also  Midrash  Yalkut,  in  loco;  the  Talmud,  Gittin,  68,  b  ;^ 
and  Midrash  Maase  Bishlomo  Hammelech.^  Nothing  can  be 
more  distinct  than  Rashi's  explanation  of  the  passage :  "  I  was 
at  first,"  says  he,  "  king  over  the  whole  world,  then  only  over 
Israel,  then  only  over  Jerusalem,  and  at  last  had  only  my 
roaming  stick ;  for  it  is  written,  I  WAS  king  in  Jerusalem,  but 
AM  NOT  KING  NOW."*  Even  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  could  not  get 
over  this  prseterite,  and  says  that  it  is  here  used  "  because 
Solomon  had  put  off  his  kingly  robes,  abdicated  his  throne,  and 
was  now  lying  in  dust  and  ashes  repenting  over  his  sins,  and  not 
deeming  himself  worthy  to  be  king  any  longer." 

Thus  we  have  a  long  series  of  ancient  witnesses  confirming 
the  results  of  modern  criticism,  that  the  prseterite,  "  /  was  king 
C-TT'TT),  represents  Solomon  as  being  king  no  morel'''  But  as 
history  forbids  us  to  adopt  their  legend  to  account  for  this  fact, 

nil?  "JS  1???^  !^''?.ns'  bs  xiryb  n^zb  nnan^w  '^'niD'^p  'p-)^3  by  rn^  «3bn  ritb©  mn  i3  i 
p  I'N'i?!:  ]'P953  ]rinn«i.  «inb  sinni  xeds  laij^  "^'^P  ]'^75^  V^'DI''  |J9^°  ^^5?^  "1  >*'^'?'^ 
bail  n'niDbr?  n'pnia  "^  rerv  tyei  'ttei  NSbri  'wipiTN  rrnV?  iiffi'i  'nib?  "i  xia^n  F^';rn  t 
M^iM  •'3T31  'pVs  '3T3  ^  iinQ  nTTti  rr>nin'3i«b  vt&iyri  'b:i  V^bTcp  Tjrp-t  ]''3a  jtt  p  rrpjEcij 
"jM^iL"  b?  «3bn  ^n'ln  n3"i  npi;?  p  'ipnn  riiDbttJ  n'ow  'irii_  nbnp  m3«  iqwi  |3Bi  n33  bw-iipn 

DbiriTs 

*  Vide  supra,  p.  35. 

3  Jellinek,  Baith  Hammidrash,  ii,,  p.  86,  et  seq. 
■(on:  nn©  'bpci  bn  'r^^c2'^^  mab  D^birnT  bi-  r^ioabi  bNic'  b?  F^ioabi  cbiyn  b3  b?  -jbci  'n^n  < 

■jbn  irn  vaj3«  b2«  D^b-ciTi  -|b?o  'n'n 
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■\ve  liave  here  most  undeniable  proof  that  tlie  sacred  writer 
describes  Solomon  as  belonging  to  the  past^  and  that  he  has 
assumed  this  great  monarch  as  the  speaker. 

4.  Various  statements  are  made  by  Coheleth  which  are  most 
incongruous,  and  are  utterly  irreconcileable  with  any  other 
supposition  than  that  Solomon  is  the  assumed  speaker. 

a.  In  chap,  i.  16. J^ohelelh  says,  "  I  have  acquired  far  greater 
wisdom  than  any  (king)  who  was  before  me  in  Jerusalem  ;  "  so 
also,  in  ii.  7,  "  I  bought  me  men-servants  and  maid-servants, 
and  had  house-born  servants ;  I  had  also  many  herds  of  oxen 
and  sheep,  above  all  (the  kings)  who  were  before  me  in  Jeru- 
salem." That  Coheleth  is  here  comparing  himself  with  kings  is 
evident  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  the  comparison  with 
individuals  of  a  different  rank  to  himself  would  fail  to  establish 
the  point  of  greatness  in  question.  Besides,  the  adjuncts 
D7^'1"T*3  and  DTZ^TT'  IV  which  are  used  with  regard  to  both, 

•TT  •  ,  -TT  ;  -  '->  ' 

and  describe  the  place  of  Coheletli's  dominion  (i.  1. 12. 16  ;  ii.  7.  9), 
shew,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  they  also  denote  the 
place  of  the  sovereignty  of  those  with  wliom  Coheleth  compares 
himself.  As  Solomon^  hownvor)  wm  nnly  the  second  king  over 
Israel,  he^ould  not  therefore  refer  to  a  long  succession  of  kings, 

latp.  pp.rinri  nf  flip  .Tp.wish  hjstory.  Hengstcnberg,  who  admits 
that  ii.  7  precludes  the  interpretations  which  take  the  com- 
parison to  consist  between  Solomon  and  non-royal  personages, 
submits  that,  as  Jerusalem  was  the  seat  of  an  ancient  monarchy, 
which  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  noble  member  of  it  went 
forth  to  meet  the  patriarch  Abraham,  Solomon  could  therefore 
with  propriety  compare  himself  with  the  sovereigns  who  pre- 
ceded him.  But  this  explanation  is  simply  gratuitous,  as  the 
Jewish  history  does  not  mention  any  line  of  kings  who  reigned  in 
Jerusalem.  The  incidental  and  solitary  mention  of  Melchizedek, 
king  of  Salem.,  is  too  mysterious  and  circumscribed  to  justify  the 
comparison  with  a  succession  of  kings  in  Jerusalem. 

h.  The  addition  in  Jerusalem  {\.  1.  12),  which  occurs  in  no 
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other  of  the  reputed  writings  of  Solomon,  shews  that  the  book 
waswritten  at  .a^time  when  th  ere-iaas_aBQther  kingship,  the 
seatof  jwhich  was  _0M^  j)f .  Jemsalem^jis  this  distinction  became 
necessary  only  after  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  two,  and  when 
there  was  a  royal  residence  in  Samaria  as  well  as  in  Jerusalem. 
The  force  of  this  argument  may  be  seen  from  the  feeble  way  in 
which  it  is  opposed.  "  The  addition,  in  Jerusalem^''''  says 
Hengstenberg,  "  is  to  remind  us  that  Coheleth  gathered  his 
experience  in  the  very  place  whose  complainings  and  sighings 
gave  rise  to  the  writing  of  this  book."  But  have  not  all  or 
most  of  the  sacred  writings  been  called  forth  by  more  immediate 
local  circumstances?  Why,  then,  does  not  some  such  reminder 
accompany  the  inscription  of  any  other  book  ? 

c.  Salomon  speaka^ALhis  own  wisdortL,  jichea,  and-greatness_ 
-as  nnparallelftd    (i,   16:  ii.   7.   9).      This  is  incqmpjktible  with 

mod£&t-wisdQHL.and  true  greatness,  and  can  only  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  the  assumed  Solomon  is  made  to 
say  it. 

d.  Coheleth  declares,  in  ii.  18.  19,  that  he  detested  all  his 
estates  which  he  had  toiled  to  acquire,  because  he  must  bequeath 
them  to  an  utter  stranger,  who  for  aught  he  knows  may  foolishly 
waste  all.     Now,  as  this  most  unquestionably,  implies  ihat  he 

^jatj  no  rhildxe.n  -n£_his  owrM-oJnhp.rit  his  possessions,  it  could 
not  have  been  uttered  by  Solomon,  who  had  an  heir-apparent 
eagerly  waiting  to  succeed  him. 

e.  Cohglelli-J:ecomJS§B-'^S—2jj(^i?i(4^g?g-,  patiently  to  submit  to 
the  decrees  of  the  king,  even  when  he  abuses  his  authority,  since 
the  tyrant  is  sure  to  provoke  the  anger  of  the  mass  of  his  subjects, 
when  condign  punishment  will  inevitably  be  inflicted  upon  him 
by  his  people  (viii.  2-9).  Thedoctrine  of  such  a  relation  of^ 
monaroba-andr  their  -Sttbj.£Cts  could  never  have  been  propounded 
by-SolQi]aon^jDj;-^yTmj-^tliej\oriental^_o  and  we  question 
whether  we  could  even  find  a  European  monarcli  of  the  present 
enlightened  age  to  endorse  this  view.  Those  who  explain  the 
whole  passage  as  referring  to  God,  and  to  the  absolute  obedience 
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which  creatures  owe  to  the  Creator,  who  is  the  King,  are  guilty 
of  strange  inconsistencies,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  commentary. 

/.  Xhe  description  given  of  a  royal  spendthrift,  and  of  the 

misery  which  he  inflicts  upon  his  land  (x.  16-19),  could  not 

proceed  from   the  mouth  of  a  king,  and  especially  not   from 

_  Solomoii^jwho  was  himself  a  spendthrift,  unless  he  intended  to 

write  a  satire  upon  himself. 

0'  The_state  of  violence  and  misery  depicted  with  so  much 
bitterness^n_this_book  —  on  the  supposition  that  it  could  be 
made  to  harmonise  with  the  reign  of  Solomon  —  must  have  been 
brought  about  by  this  monarch's  own  extravagances  and  sins. 
Is  itjpossilile-4hat4lie--auther--o£^JJi£se^vikjv;ou^ 
m_sudi  terms  ?  _  Mr.  Plumptre  meets  this  question  by  submitting 
that  "  there  are  forms  of  satiety  and  self-reproach  of  which  this 
half-sad,  half-scornful  retrospect  of  a  man's  own  life  —  this  utter- 
ance of  bitter  words,  by  which  he  is  condemned  out  of  his  own 
mouth  —  is  the  most  natural  expression."  *  But  we  submit 
that  it  is  impossible  to  shape  the  case  in  question  into  one  of 
those  forms.  Here  is  a  man,  who  has  publicly  abused  God's 
mercies,  who  has  violated  God's  law,  abandoned  himself  to 
revelry  with  his  harem  of  foreign  and  idolatrous  women,  for 
whose  idols  he  at  last  built  temples,  and  thereby  caused  others 
to  be  guilty  of  injustice  and  violence ;  and  yet  all  the  confession 
he  has  to  make  before  God  and  man  is  not  to  acknowledge  his 
own  crimes,  and  humble  himself  in  dust  and  ashes,  but  simply 
to  complain  of  those  whom  he  had  made  to  sin.  The  different 
things  which  Goheleth  tells  us  he  has  tried  in  his  lifetime,  he 
does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  characterise  as  sinful,  but  simply 
as  philosophic  experiments  which  have  failed  to  yield  the  con- 
templated result.  And  if  this  can  be  construed  into  an  acceptable 
form  of  confession  of  sins  and  crimes,  our  notions  of  the  holiness 
and  justice  of  God  and  the  moral  laws  of  society  must  be  radically 
wrong.  No  religious  community  in  our  days  would  accept  such 
a  document  from  an  offender,  as  the  proper  expression  of  sin 

'  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  art.  Ecelcsiastes,  p.  474. 
2K 
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committed  against  God,  and  against  its  laws  ;  and  if  we  are  in 
doubt  as  to  what  the  Jews  of  old  regarded  as  the  proper  "  retro- 
spect of  a  mans  own  life,"  laden  with  perhaps  less  guilt  than 
that  of  Solomon,  and  what  they  deemed  to  be  "  the  most  natural 
expression  "  of  such  a  retrospect,  let  us  read  the  prayer  of 
Daniel,  and  the  prayer  of  Solomon  himself  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Temple,  let  us  peruse  the  Penitential  Psalms,  but  especially 
let  us  compare  the  fifty-first  Psalm  with  the  contents  of  "  The 
Words  of  Coheleth,"  and  we  shall  know  whether  the  last  can 
pass  as  such.  We  therefore  submit  that,  supposing  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  violence  and  misery  given  in  this  book  could 
be  made  to  harmonise  with  the  days  of  Solomon,  the  bitter  com- 
plaints of  Solomon  about  others  who  simply  acted  a  secondary 
part  in  bringing  about  this  miserable  state  of  things,  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  himself,  whose  guilty  conduct  was  the 
chief  cause  of  it,  would  alone  preclude  the  Solomonic  author- 
ship of  the  book. 

5.  Biit  we  submit  that  the  state  of  oppression,  violencgj  .and  ^ 
misery  depicted  in  this  book  cannot  be  reconciled^with  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  and  is  therefore  against  the  Solomonic  authorship  of  it. 
Palestine,  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord,  was  then  groaning  under 
the  oppression  of  satraps,  and  presented  such_£L,SjC£ne-.of  iiijjistice 
and  violencCj  thatdeath  was  tliought  preferable  tojife^  and  not 

Jn  linvp,  Lppn  "hm-n.  at,  -all  wiisi  rlppmprl  rHII  hp.ttp.r-  (iy.  1  -  4  ;  V.  7)  ; 

Asiatic  despotism,  which  permits  no  will  to  its  subjects,  was 
rampant  (viii.  1-4),  filling  "the  holy  places"  with  wicked 
officials  (viii.  10),  suddenly  raising  servants  to  posts  of  honour, 
and  hurling  the  great  from  their  lofty  positions  (x.  5  -  7) ;  this 
tyranny,  with  its  numerous  spies,  had  penetrated  into  the  privacy 
of  families  to  such  a  fearful  extent,  that  it  actually  became 
dangerous  to  give  utterance  to  one's  thoughts  even  in  the  secrecy 
of  home  (x.  20) ;  wickedness  and  crime  were  perpetrated  with 
perfect  impunity,  so  much  so,  that  people  were  thereby  encou- 
raged to  commit  heinous  sins,  and  were  led  to  deny  the  moral 
government  of  God  (viii.  10,  11),  and  to  neglect  their  duties 
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to  the  Creator  (v.  1-5).  The  utter  impossibility  of  attempting 
to  reconcile  this  state  of  things  with  the  age  of  Solomon  is  so 
manifest,  tliat  even  Hengstenberg,  after  giving  a  summary  of 
those  sufferings,  according  to  his  analysis  of  the  contents,  affirms 
that,  this  being  the  external  and  internal  condition  of  God'' s  inople^ 
the  idea  cannot  for  a  moment  he  entertained  that  the  hooh  helonys 
to  the  time  of  Solomon^  and  that  he  was  the  author  of  it.^ 

When  Mr.  Ayre  declares,  upon  his  own  authority,  that  the 
argument  derived  from  "  the  description  of  manners,  and  tlie 
complaints  of  oppression,  misgovernment,"  &c.,  against  the 
Solomonic  authorship  of  this  book  "  is  of  little  weight,"  we 
have  nothing  to  say ;  but  when  he  adds  that  "  Hengstenberg 
very  properly  rejects  objections  of  this  kind,"^  evidently  referring 
to  his  remark  fifteen  years  ago  in  Kitto's  Cyclopedia,®  we 
question  whether  he  has  taken  Hengstenberg's  words  in  their 
legitimate  sense ;  and  maintain,  that  if  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  Hengstenberg's  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,  he  would  not 
liave  made  such  an  assertion ;  for,  besides  the  passage  already 
quoted,  Hengstenberg  distinctly  says  that  tlie  description  given 
in  the  hook  of  the  opjjression^  misgovernment^  &c.,  of  God^s  jJeople, 
fits  solely  and  exclusively  the  Persian  dominion.* 

6.  The  fact  that  Solomon  is  represen^pd  as  Ifl.bmiring  ic\ 
acquire  wisdom,  possessions,  -and  renoAvn,  and  as  prosecuting  his 
search  after  sensual  enjoyments,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  is 
good  for  the  children  of  men  (ii.  3-9;  iii.  12.  22,  &c.)^  th 
making  philosophical  experiments _to  discover  the  summum 
honumj  and  to  solve  the  problems  of  life,  is  both  incompatible 

1  ®inb  nun  ba^  bie  du^eren  unb  bie  inneren  3uftdnbe  be^  Solfe^  @otte^, 
fo  tt)irb  nic^t  bavan  gebad;t  uuvben  fonnen,  ba§  ba^  3?uc^ 
anS  ©atomo^  3cit  unb  i>on  it;m  »erfa9t  fei;.  X:(x  ^rebtgcr 
©alcmo,  p.  6. 

2  An  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  ttc,  p.  740. 

3  A  Cyclopai'dia  of  Biblical  Literature,  art.  Ecclesiastes,  pp.  594,  595. 

*  T)ie  bargelegtcn  ^uQi  nun   v^ifTcn   einjig    unb  aUcin  auf  bie  ^cH  ber 

^crftfc^en  ^^erfc^aft  itber  ba^  33oIf  @ottc^ 2Bie  bie  ciu^eren,  W 

^jaffen  and)  bie  inneren  Suft^^nt"?  ^f^  3?olfct^,  n,ne  fie  fic^  in  unferen  3?urt»c 
batftctten,  auf  bie  3cit  ber  ^erftf^en  S^crfdiaft.    76(V/.,  pp.  .^,  (i. 
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with  the  conduct  of  the  historical  Solomon ,  and  is  an  idea 
of  a  much  later  period  than  the  age  of  this  great  monarch.  It 
was  evidently  introduced  into  Palestine  by  those  Jews  who 
bestowed  "  much  study  "  upon  the  "  many  books  "  (xii.  12)  of 
the  Greek  philosophers,  and  the  speculations  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  as  recorded  in  this  book,  contain  the  incipient  forms  of 
Pharisaism  and  Sadduceeism. 

7.  x.J!he  r'^f?xn^'"^  t'^  a  future  bar  of  judgment^when  all  the 
present  irregularities  in  the  moral  government  of  God  shall  be 
rectified  by  the  Judge  of  the  quick  ^iid  the  dead^  whereby 
Coheleth  solves"~the~grand  problem  of  this  book,  shews,  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  Solomon  could  not  have  been  the  author  of  it, 
and  that  it  mixsi-h&arpesi-eaeihjyroduGiion. 

With  those  who  believe  that  the  blessed  Trinity  is  revealed 
in  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis ;  that  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith,  the  atonement,  and  all  the  other  cardinal 
truths  of  Christianity,  are  set  forth  in  the  chapters  immediately 
following,  we  do  not  intend  to  argue.  We  appeal  to  those  whom 
a  rational  and  reverential  study  of  Holy  Writ,  and  a  due  regard 
to  the  laws  of  language,  have  taught  that  God,  who  causes  the 
natural  light  at  first  to  break  feebly  upon  our  eyes,  and  to  increase 
gradually  in  splendour  till  it  attains  to  its  meridian  glory,  also 
caused  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  at  first  beaming 
faintly,  to  shine  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day,  and 
we  ask  if  such  an^ex^Ucit  dedai'ation  about  the  return  of  the 
soul  to  God,  who  shall  hereafter  judge  not  only  every  action 
but  every  secret  of  man,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil,  can  be 
assigned  to  tlie  early  dawn  of  Revelation?  Let  the  dim 
intimations  respecting  a  future  state,  given  under  the  types 
and  figures  prior  to  the  exile  (Gen.  i.  27,  v.  24,  xxxvii.  35, 
xlix.  33 ;  Deut.  xviii.  10,  11 ;  1  Sam.  xi.  6,  xxviii.  7,  &c. ;  Isa. 
viii.  19;  xxvi.  18,  19,  xxix.  4;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  1-4),  be  com- 
pared with  the  naked  truth,  as  declared  after  the  exile  by 
Daniel  (xii.  2,  3)  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (ii.  23,  &c. ;  vi. 
18,19),  Tobit  (ii,  17),  2  Macabees  (vii.  9.  36),  and  especially  in 
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the  New  Testament ;  and  we  submit  that  the  gradual  d^e¥elQp=_ 
ment  of  t^^'^  ^nftrine  will  be  fully  recognised  ;  and  hence  it  will 
also  be  conceded,  that  the  distinct  reference_of  Colieleth  to  a 
future  judgment,  precludes  theidea  of  the  Solomonic  authorship 
of  the  book. 

8.  The  strongest  argument,  however,  against  tkcL  Solomonie 
authorsLip.Qf_this  book,  is  its  Yitiated  language  and  style.  We 
do  not  allude  so  much  to  the  numerous  Aramaic  expressions, 
which  have  no  parallel  in  any  other  portion  of  Scripture  of  equal 
size,  and  which  would  of  itself  be  sufficieijJLtO-^ew-that  it  is  the- — 
last  written  work  in  the^anon  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  we 
refer  to  the  whole  complexion  of  it.  We  could  as  easily  believe 
that  Chaucer  is  the  author  of  Kasselas,  as  that  Solomon  wrote 
Coheleth. 

B.  —  ARGUMENTS  FOR  THE  SOLOMONIC  AUTHORSHIP  EXAMINED. 

1.  It  is  asserted  that  the  book  itself  ascribes  the  words  therein 
contained  to  Solomon,  that  it  represents  him  as  narrating  his 
personal  experience  (I  gave  my  heart  to  so  and  so ;  I  did  so  and 
so ;  I  saw ;  I  concluded,  &c.),  and  that  to  depart  from  the  literal 
meaning  of  these  statements  is  to  call  in  question  the  truth  of 
Scripture.  But,  as  Mr.  Plumptre  rightly  remarks,  "  this  hypo- 
thesis, that  every  such  statement  in  a  canonical  book  must  be 
received  as  literally  true,  is,  in  fact,  an  assumption  that  inspired 
writers  were  debarred  from  forms  of  composition  which  were 
open,  without  blame,  to  others.  In  the  literature  of  every  other 
natio%  the  form  of  ^ersgnated_authorship,  where  there  is  no 
animus  decvpiendi^  has  been  recognised  as  a  legitimate  channel 
for  the  expression  of  opinion,  or  the  quasi-dramatic  representation 
of  character.  Why  should  we  ventm-e  on  the  assertion  that,  if 
adopted  by  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  would  have 
made  them  guilty  of  falsehood,  and  been  inconsistent  with  their 
inspiration  ?"  ^  ^QtTipr  fi^^es  of  speech,  involving  the  same 
principle^  are  used  both  in  the  Old  and  NewTestaments.     Our 

'  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  art.  Ecclesiastes,  p.  474. 
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Saviour,  in  his  description  of  the  poor  and  the  rich  man,  not 
only  gives  the  former  a  name,  but  puts  statements  into  the 
mouth  of  the  latter  and  of  Abraham  (the  man  cried  and  said: 
Father  Abraham,  and  Abraham  said:  Son,  remember,  &c.),  and 
is  it  urged,  that  to  depart  from  the  literal  meaning  here  is  to 
call  in  question  the  truth  of  Scripture  ?  If  it  be  admitted  that 
the  sacred  writers  used  one  figure  of  speech  whereby  they  made 
people  say  things  which  in  reality  they  did  not  say,  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  their  using  another  figure  which  involved  the 
same  thing.  No  one  ever  thought  that  Plato,  Cicero,  &c., 
violated  trutli  because  they  used  it,  and  it  never  enters  our 
minds  to  characterise  the  Book  of  Wisdom  as  an  imposition,  for 
personating  Solomon.  It  is  therefore  unreasonable  to  urge  that 
as  an  insurmountable  difficulty  here,  which  forms  no  difficulty  at 
all  elsewhere. 

2.  It  is  urged  that  the  book  has  been  handed  down  as  Solomon's 
by  the  concurrent  voice  of  tradition,  and  that  it  would  be  both 
"  dangerous  and  irreligious  to  desert  this  combined  testimony." 
But  we  submit  that  whatever  may  be  the  authadl^L  of  tradition, 
on  other  points,  it  lias  certainly  no  power  to  determine  points  of 
criticism,  and  that  this  is  practically  acknowledged  by  all  modern 
expositors,  as  may  be  seen  in  every  page  of  their  works. 
Tradition  has  handed  down  the  Book  of  Wisdom  as  the  inspired 
work  of  Solomon.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Orjgen,  Tertullian, 
Cyprian,  Athanasius,  Cyril,  Epiphanius,  Eusebius,  Augustine, 
Isidore,  &c.,  quote  it  as  such.  "  To  the  testimony  of  those  few 
among  the  ancients,"  says  Calmet,  "  who  have  disputed  its 
authority,  we  oppose  a  crowd  of  witnesses,  in  all  ages  of  the 
Church,  who  have  acknowledged  and  quoted  it  as  divine  Scrip- 
ture. In  short,  to  the  scruples  of  those  who,  seeing  antiquity 
wavering  upon  this  point,  have  found  some  difficulty  to  persuade 
themselves  to  admit  this  book  into  the  canon,  we  oppose  the 
third  council  of  Carthage,  in  397  ;  that  of  Sardica,  in  347  ;  that 
of  Constantinople,  in  Trullo,  in  692 ;  the  eleventh  of  Toledo,  in 

'  See  vol.  ii.  of  Home's  Introduction,  Davidson's  ed.,  pp.  1323,  1324. 
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675;  that  of  Florence,  in  1438 ;  and,  lastly,  the  fourth  session  of 
the  council  of  Trent,  all  of  which  expressly  admitted  this  book 
into  the  class  of  holy  scripture.  And  there  is  scarce  any  ancient 
father  who  has  not  quoted  and  commended  it.  Many  of  them 
attribute  it  to  Solomon,  others  to  some  prophet,  and  all  to  an 
inspired  writer."  ^  Tradition  has  treated  the  parable  of  Dives 
and  Lazarus  as  a  real  narrative,  yet  tlie  most  pious  and  learned 
Protestants  deny  the  canonicity  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  and 
reject  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  Luke,  without  regarding 
it  as  "  dangerous  and  irreligious  to  desert  this  combined  testi- 
mony." If  we  are  at  liberty  to  use  our  judgment  in  one  case  in 
defiance  of  tradition,  surely  we  cannot  be  denounced  for  using  it 
in  another. 

As  the  date  of  the  book  must  be  determined  by  internal  evi- 
dence, it  cannot  be  expected  that  it  will  ever  be  definitely  settled. 
The  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  in  which  it  is  written,  leaves  no  doubt 
in  our  mind  that  it  must  have  originated  at  least  in  the  latter 


end  of  the  Pci-ian  government  (350-340  B.C.) ;  and  if  it  could 
be  shewn  that  the  Old  Testament  canon  was  not  closed  till  after 
that  time,  the  language  and  complexion  of  the  book  would  fully 
justify  us  in  assigning  it  to  a  much  later  period. — 

The/brmof  the  book  is  poetico-didactic,  witliout  the  beautiful 
parallelisms  and  rhythm,  of  the  poetry  written  in  the  golden  age 
of  tlie  Hebrew  language.  Even  the  gi-andest  portion  of  the 
book  (xi.  1-7),  where  the  sacred  writer  rises  infinitely  above 
his  regular  level,  is  devoid  of  those  charms  which  imparted 
such  life  and  fascination  to  the  older  Hebrew  poetry.  The 
gnomes  and  maxims  with  which  it  abounds,  and  which  have 
caused  some  erroneously  to  assign  to  it  a  gnomological  character, 
are  simply  introduced  to  illustrate  certain  points  in  question,  and 
only  show  that  when  the  book  was  written,  the  proverbial  say- 
ings of  the  Solomonic  age  had  already  become  household  words, 
and  were  largely  introduced  in  discussing  the  affairs  of  life. 

1  Preface  to  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  given  in  Patrick,  Lowtli,  Amald,  Whitby, 
and  Lowman's  Con-.mentary. 
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SECTION   VII.  —  EXEGETICAL   HELPS. 
ANCIENT    VERSIONS. 

m,     ^T  ,      '^     '    r  in  Stier's  and  Theile's  Polyglot. 

2.  The  Vulgate,        i  ■'^ 

3.  St.  Jerome,  Translation  and  Comment.,  0pp.    Tom.  ii. 

4.  The  Sjriac,  in  Walton's  Polyglot  and  Bible  Society's  ed. 

o.  The  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  in  Boraberg's  and  Biixtorfs  Rabbinic  Bible. 

JEWISH    COMMENTATORS. 

6.  Rashi,  in  the  Rabbinic  Bible. 

7.  Rashbam,  edited  by  Jellinek. 

8.  Ibn  Ezra,  in  the  Rabbinic  Bible. 

9.  Mendelssohn,  translated  by  Mr.  Preston. 

10.  ^erjfelb,  nbn;?  uberfe^t  unb  au^getegt. 

11.  Cahen,  La  Bible.     Tom.  xvi. 

12.  ^^Uip^fon,  ©ie  S^icaetitifc^e  S3ibet,  fritter  Zt)i\l 

CHRISTIAN    COMMENTATORS. 

13.  Pineda,  Comment,  in  Ecclesiasten. 

14.  Mercer,  Comment,  in  Jobum,  et  Solomonis  Proverbia,  Ecclesiasten,  &c. 

15.  Grotius,  0pp.     Tom.  i. 

16.  Reynolds,  Annotation  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes. 

17.  Le  Clerc,  Comment,  in  Vet.  Test.     Tom.  iii. 

18.  Desvoeux,  Philological  and  Critical  Essay  on  Ecclesiastes. 

19.  Hodgson,  Ecclesiastes,  a  new  Translation. 

20.  Holden,  An  Attempt  to  illustrate  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes. 

21.  Rosenmiiller,  Scholia  in  Vet.  Test.     P.  ix  ,  vol.  ii. 

22.  ^nobel,  S^ommentat  fiber  tad  53ud)  ^o^elet^. 

23.  giuatb,  ®prii^e  ®aIottio'<J  itot;eIet^. 

24.  Noyes,  A  new  Translation  of  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  &c, 

25.  ■^i^ig,  ©er  ^rebiger  ©atomo. 

26.  Heiligstedt,  in  Maure's  Comment.     Vol.  iv.,  sect.  11. 

27.  Stuart,  A  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes. 

28.  di^tx,  S^ommentar  iibct  ben  ^tebiget. 

29.  58ai|)inger,  ©et  ^rebiger  unb  ba^  $o(;eUeb. 

30.  ^engflcnberg,  Set  ^rebiget  ©atomo,  translated   into  English   by 

D.  W.  Simon,  in  Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library. 

For  particulars  about  the  dates  and  places  of  these  commentaries,  see  the 
Historical  Sketch. 
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PROLOGUE. 

CHAPTER   I.    2-11. 

Coheleth  declares  that  all  human  efforts  are  utterly  vaiu  (2).  Mau  has  uo 
advantage  from  all  his  labour  (3J ;  he  must  speedily  quit  this  life, 
whilst  the  earth  abides  for  ever  (4).  The  objects  of  nature  depart  and 
retrace  their  course  again,  but  man  vanishes  aud  is  for  ever  forgotten 
(5-11). 

2  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  Coheleth,  vanity  of  vanities,  all  is 


1.  The  words  of  Coheleth,  &c.  For 
the  explanation  of  this  verse,  see 
Introduction,  sec.  i. 

2.  Vanity  of  vanities,  &c.  Deeply 
impressed  with  the  brevity  of  man's 
life,  and  with  the  conviction  that  no 
human  effort  can  protract  man's 
existence  here,  Coheleth  denounces, 
in  the  most  intense  language  ima- 
ginable, all  undue  exertions  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  the  soul.  ''?n  (from 
"jnn,  to  steam,  to  exhale,  to  breathe), 
prop,  steam,  vapour,  breath;  hence, 
tropically,  that  which  is  unsubstan- 
tial and  evaporates,  nothitigness, 
vanity,  is  the  construct  of  "J^n,  like 
vr\  of  2?"5i.,  and  iin  of  i7.n,  comp. 
Ewald,  Gram.  §  21.S,  a;  Fiirst,  Lex. 
s.  V.  The  construction  of  the  same 
noun  in  the  genitive  expresses  the 


superlative  degree,  vanity  of  vani- 
ties, i.  e.,  uUer  or  absolute  vanity, 
comp.  nnis  iiy,  servant  of  servants, 
i.  e.,  most  abject  servant  (Gen.  ix.  25; 
Numb.  iii.  32  ;  Song  of  Songs  i.  1 ; 
1  Tim.  vi.  15;  Gesen.  §  119,  2; 
Ewald,  §  313  c.)  The  repetition  of 
the  same  phrase,  vanity  of  vanities, 
a  second  time,  gives  the  highest 
intensity  to  the  statement ;  comp. 
Dbip  niinp  ^«^^3  rryrr  nnn?  i«ir:,  the 
floods  have  lifted  np,  O  Eternal  ! 
the  Jloods  liave  lifted  uj)  their  voice 
(Ps.  xciii.  3;  cxv.  ]).  Vsn  here  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  synonymous  with 
the  Greek  to  ttSv,  the  universe,  (Geier, 
Rosenmiiller,  &c.),  which  contradicts 
the  sequel  (iii.  11-14),  and  is  con- 
trary to  the  context,  where  tlie  well- 
regulated    and   permanent   laws   of 
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3  vanity:    since   man   hath    no   advantage    from   all    his    toil 

4  wherewith  he  toileth  under  the  sun  ;  for  generation  passeth 
away  and  generation  cometli  on ;  while  the  earth   abideth 


nature  are  contrasted  with  the  tran- 
sitory existence  of  man,  but  refers  to 
"^:^  iSoy  ^3,  all  the  undue  human  exer- 
tions, spoken  of  in  the  next  verse. 

3.  Since nidii  hathno aclv/intage,&G. 
Tlie  inspired  writer  gives  here  the 
reason  wliy  he  ])ronounced  all  human 
efforts  as  useless,  since,  with  all  his 
exertions,  the  rational  man  cannot 
secure  to  himself  any  real  and  lasting 
happiness.  As  this  verse  assigns  a 
reason  for  the  statement  made  in  the 
preceding  vei'se,  Coverdale  and  the 
Bishop's  Bible  rightly  begin  it  with 
for.  Both  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  as  well  as  in  profane 
writings,  interrogations  are frequeutly 
userd  as  emphatic  denials ;  compare 
'?:«  □'n'j«  nnnn,  am  linstead  of  Ood  ? 
i.e.,  surely  I  am  not  Ood,  I  am  not 
almighty  (Gen.  xxx.  2  ;  1.  19  ;  Zech. 
i.  5;  Matt.  xvi.  26  ;  Gesen.  §  153,  2; 
Ewald,  §  324,  b).  Tliis  is  especially 
the  case  with  no,  which  loses  entirely 
its  interrogative  force,  and  becomes 
an  emphatic  negation  ;  comp.  i:Vno 
"^V^  V)j^,  tie  have  no  portion  in  David 
(I  kings  xii.  10),  and  is  parallel  to 
n":.  7i(it.  in  the  next  clause;  and  npi 
nbinrbs  p.i3n«,  and  I  should  not  look 
uj^ona  virgin  (Job  xxxi.  1),  whore  the 
Sept.  has xai  oi;  the  Vulg.  iit  ne ,  and 

the  Syriac,  Pj  comp.  also  Job  vi. 
25;  xvi.  6;  and  see  Fiirst,  Lex.,  s.v  4. 
The  phrase  onw^  ;iii7.  nn,  therefore, 
is  tantamount  to  there  is  no  .\dvan- 
T.\GE  WHATEVER  to  man,  &c.  |i">n^ 
is  from  in;,  to  extend,  to  run  over,  to 
surpass,  to  leave  behind,  according  to 
the  analogy  of  ]i"ins,  interpretation, 
and  ]rz)-a. power  (infra,  viii.  4;  Gesen. 
§  84,  15  ;  Ewald,  §  163,  d),  and  sig- 
nifies that  uhieh  is  over,  remainder, 
gain,  jirofit,  benefit,  nvnaining  or 
abiding  benefit  or  happiness.  This 
word,  wliich  only  occurs  in  this  book, 
{vide  infra,  ii.  1 1,  1 3  ;  iii. !) ;  v.  8, 1 5  ; 
vii.  12;  X.  10),  is  frequently  found 


in  later  Hebrew  writings.  The  ■?  in 
DT«!j,  the  dative  appuitenance,  has 
here  taken  the  vowel  of  the  article, 
which  is  fallen  away  by  contraction, 
in  consequence  of  the  preposition 
(Gesen.  §  35,  2  ;  Rem.  2).  "jn?  sig- 
nifies o2^pressive  labour,  toil,  implying 
wearisome  eflbrt,  and  is  rendered 
more  energetic  by  the  construction 
boy  "jTDj?,  the  noun  and  the  verb  being 
of  the  same  root;  comjiare  the  similar 
construction  in  the  New  Testament, 
i'nSvfji.ia  I'Tti&uiJ.ns-a,  tvith  desire  have 
I  desired,  i  c  ,  /  have  intensely^  or 
greaily  desired  (Luke  xxii.  15  :  John 
iii.  29  ;  Acts  v.  28  ;  Gesen.  §  138,  1; 
Rem.  1  ;  Ewald,  §  281).  The  phrase 
is  well  rendered  by  the  Sejit.,  Iv  wavrt 
fA.o^Oai  alrov  S  {A,o^Qe~;  and  Chald.,  n^niTQ 
rrrz  NWi :  the  rendering  of  Luther, 
9}?iU;e  t>k  er  |)at;  followed  by  Cover- 
dale  and  the  Auth.  Ver.,  the  labour 
which  he  taketh,  is  too  languid.  The 
'C  in  ■j'or'o  is  an  abbreviation  of  iffi«  ; 
comp.  Song  of  Songs  i.  6 ;  Gesen. 
§  36.  The  phrase  'OJnfri  nnn,  vnder 
the  sun,  which  only  occurs  in  tins 
book  (i.  14 ;  ii.  1 1. 17.  20.  22  ;  iii.  16 ; 
iv.  ].  3.  7.  t5;  v.  12.  17;  vi.  1.  12  ; 
viii.  9.  15.  17;  ix.  3.  6.  9.  11.  13; 
X.  5),  and  in  later  Hebrew  writings, 
is  tantamount  to  yi^n'bs',  which  is 
used  in  viii  14.  16  ;  xi.  2,  and  refers 
to  pin:,  i.e.,  V"!.*??  °T>?'4  ]''"'ri'."™,  tihat 
lusting  benefit  has  man  upon  earth, 
&c.  The  Chaldee  curiously  para- 
phrases this  verse,  ichat  does  man 
bequeath  to  man  after  his  death,  of 
all  his  toil  uhich  he  toils,  &c. 

4.  For  generation  passeth  away,  &c. 
The  utter  failure  and  vanity  of  all 
human  effort  is  shewn  by  the  fact 
that  man,  with  all  his  ploddings, 
cannot  protract  his  short  continu- 
ance; generation  after  generation 
drops  off  the  tree  of  life,  while  the 
earth  abides  for  ever.  What  an  awful 
fact,  that  the  world,  and  all  the 
objects    around,    are    abiding,  and 
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5  for  ever.       The  sun   also  risetli   and  the  sim   setteth,  and, 
though  it  pantingly  goeth  to  its  phace,  it  riscth  there  again. 


lossess  an  immutable  and  evcr- 
returuiiig  course,  but  man  bas  no 
fixed  abode  bere,  and  must  rapidly 
disappear  fiom  tbis  scene  of  action. 
Man's  assiduity  and  perseverance 
may  secure  tor  bim  affluence  and 
bonours,  yet  tlie  rutbless  band  of 
deatb  violently  siiakes  liim  off  tlie 
tree  of  life,  scatters  all  bis  amassed 
wealtb,  buries  all  bis  acquirements 
in  oblivion,  wbile  tbe  eartli,  upon 
wliicb  be  dis])lays  bis  ingenuity, 
abides  for  ever;  and  in  tbis  respect 
tbe  eartb,  man's  worksbop,  bas  an 
advantage  over  man.  Knobel  and 
Stuart,  and,  in  fact,  most  commenta- 
tors, make  tbe  sentiment  of  tbis  verse 
to  be,  "  tbat  as  tbe  eartb  is  fi.xed 
and  immutable,  admitting  of  no 
cbange  for  tlie  better,  man  bas  no 
bope  of  ligbtening'  bis  misery  by 
vainly  attempting  to  effect  a  cbange 
in  uncbangeable  nature;  bis  condi- 
tion in  tbe  world,  and  bis  relation  to 
it,  must  ever  remain  tbe  same.  His 
iiiiiuie  frailty,  on  tbe  one  band,  and, 
on  tbe  otber  band,  tbe  foreclosure 
against  any  cbange  in  tbe  tbings 
witbout,  concur  to  shew  that  be  can 
find  no  permanent  happiness."  But 
tbis  is  against  tbe  scope  of  tbe  pas- 
sage, which  evidently  contrasts  tbe 
transitory  state  ("["^n)  of  man,  with 
the  penuatiently  dhidituj  condition 
(niMj  of  the  earth.  This  is  the 
burden  of  tbe  argument,  tliat  man, 
who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  wlio  is  capalile  of  developing 
such  intellectual  life,  should  especi- 
ally be  so  ephemeral,  while  inferior 
nature  abides  permanently.  Tbe 
passage  in  Tacit.  An.  iii.,  c.  53,  "All 
human  tbings  go  a  certain  round, 
and  there  are  revolutions  in  man 
analogous  to  the  vicissitudes  of  tbe 
seasons,"  to  which  Knobel  refers,  is 
inapjiosite.  More  appropriate  is  the 
remarlc  of  Ibn  Efzra.  «i*':):  "^^  nvn  ini^a 

Tixn  «inir  n:n  nnni  t-wn  cm  irn^r!''  □h^'^ni 
>^'nu.'  "pi^i  ';nm  cni-nN  idi  y-iNnt  c'»Dm 


p  in«i  mbion  ©sn  «^m  noin  mi  -nasa 
com  n-nn,  hecKuso  all  thimjs  that  are 
found  under  the  sun  are  composed  of 
four  elements,  fro)n  which  they  pro- 
ceed, and  to  which  they  return,  and 
these  are  fire,  the  quiet  wind,  i.  e.,  tJie 
air,  and  the  rvater,  and  the  earth, 
these  four  are  adduced ;  and  the  earth 
is  mentioned  first,  becattse  she  is,  as  it 
were,  ihe  mother ;  then  the  sun  is  men- 
tioned instead  of  fire,  because  of  its 
great  heat,  and  this  is  the  generative 
fire;  then  the  air  and  the  water. 
'^^^,  to  go,  like  words  signifying  to 
depart  in  otber  languages,  is  euphe- 
mistically used  for  departing  this 
life,  dying;  comp.  infra,  v.  14,  15; 
viii.  10  ;  Ps.  xxxix.  14  ;  Job  x. 
21 ;  xiv.  20  ;  and  o  ju.£v  uloi  roZ  avSpwwoy 
vnaysi  in  Matt.  xxvi.  24.  The  i  in 
'n>;»!7')  has,  as  frequently,  an  adver- 
sative meaning,  yet  while  (Gesen. 
§  155,  1,  b;  §  Ewald,  341,  a). 

5.  The  sun  also  ariseth,  &c.  From 
the  firmly  fixed  eartb,  Coheletb  pro- 
ceeds to  tbe  perpetually  coursing 
sun,  and  here,  again,  be  shews  tbe 
advantage  of  nature  over  man.  The 
sun  rises  in  brilliancy  in  the  morn- 
ing, and,  though  he,  exhausted, 
retires  in  the  evening,  and  bis 
brightness  is  obscured  by  tbe  dark- 
ness of  night,  yet  he  rises  again 
every  morning  in  equal  splendour, 
rejoicing  like  a  hero  to  run  bis 
course  again  ;  but  man,  when  he 
goes,  returns  hither  no  more.  Thus 
Job,  when  speaking  of  the  same  fact, 
shewing  tbe  advantage  of  nature  over 
man,  adduces  a  tree,  which  will  grow 
again  after  it  has  been  cut  down  ; 
but  man,  when  once  cut  off",  appears 
no  more 

There  rcraainet.h  hope  for  the  tree, 

If  it  is  cut  down  it  strikelh  out  again. 

And  its  shiiots  do  not  fail ; 

If  its  roots  moulder  in  the  earth. 

And  its  fninlj  decnyeth  in  the  dust, 

Tt  flourisheth  again  from  the  smell  of  water, 

And,  lilie  jounq:  plants,  grdwitli  branches; 

But  mail,  he  dieth  and  is  destroyed, 

Man,  dopartinff,  is  gone.  xiv.  7-9. 
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6  The  wind  goeth  to  the  south,  and  turneth  to  the  north ;  it 
goeth  round  and  round,  yet  the  Avind  returneth  to  its  course. 


Still  more  striking  is  the  parallel  in 
Catullus  — 

Soles  occidere,  et  rediie  possunt ; 
Nobis  cum  semel  occidit  bievis  lux, 
Nox  est  perpetua  una  dormienda- 

"  Suns  thut  set  again  may  rise; 
We,  when  once  our  fleeting  light, 
Once  our  day  in  darkness  dies, 
Sleep  in  one  eternal  night." 

Catdllds,  v. 

Elstei,  therefore,  has  mistaken  the 
sense,  in  affirming  that  the  sacred 
writer  adduces  the  course  of  the  sun 
to  indicate  "  the  gloomy  impression 
which  the  contemplation  of  it  pro- 
duces upon  the  human  mind,  because 
this  luminary  appears  tired  of  its 
ever-restless  motion,  and  annoyed  at 
the  endless  monotony  of  its  course." 
Nia,  to  go  in,  to  enter,  is  used  of  the 
setting  sun,  because,  according  to  the 
Hebrews  and  other  ancient  nations, 
it  enters  in  the  evening  into  the 
ocean,  its  subterraneous  dwelling 
(Ps.  xix.  5  ;  Hab.  iii.  11).  The  i  in 
"JM"!  is,  as  frequently,  to  be  rendered 
though.  i^«TiJ,  to  snuff,  to  breathe  hard, 
to  pant  with  running  to  its  subter- 
raneous dwelling  (Job  vii  2  ;  xxxvi. 
20).  The  rendering  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  eXxEi,  draiis  heavily,  and 
Aquila,  ii^TtnT,  fetches  breath,  j^ants, 
faintly  express  the  meaning  of  the 
original,  while  that  of  Symm.  Theod. 
l7ravaa-Tj!E4>£i,  Vulg.  revertitur,  misses  it 
altogether.  The  Chaldee's,  Rashi's, 
and  Rashbam's  explanation  of  the 
words  fl«ir  iniprp  b«T,  "  the  sun,  which 
rises  in  the  morning  in  the  east, 
and  sets  in  the  evening  in  the  west, 
goes  pantinyly  all  night  through  the 
sea  back  to  its  place  (i  e.,  the  east), 
where  it  rises  again,"  yields  substan- 
tially the  same  illustration  which 
we  have  deduced  from  this  verse. 
Ewald's  rendering,  bic  ©onnc  gel)t 
unlet  (TOipp  bwi)  unb  jwat  an  il)vcn 
Drt,  wo  [tc  fcucl)enl)  aufgcl^t,  *•  e; 
tlie  sun  sets,  and  that  in  its  iilace, 
where  it  also  rises  p)(intingly,  is  both 
forced  in  its  construciion  and  incon- 
gruous.    Surely  it  is  more  natural 


to  expect  that  the  sun  would  be  de- 
scribed as  exhausted  at  his  setting, 
after  the  long  and  swift  course  of  the 
day,  than  at  his  rising,  when  we  are 
expressly  told  that,  refreshed,  he 
rejoices  like  a  hero  to  run  his  race 
•  (Ps.  xix.  5).     nii  is  well  rendered  by 

the    Syriac    ooJ-JJ  J^oL   mi"?  a©, 

rises  again,  as  is  evident  from  the 
context,  where  so  much  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  repetition  of  the  courses  of 
the  objects  adduced. 

6.  The  uind  goeth  to  the  south,  &c. 
The  howling  and  empty  wind  is 
adduced  as  another  proof  that  the 
objects  of  nature  have  an  advantage 
over  man.  The  apparently  restless 
and  disorderly  wind  has  its  regular 
course ;  it  goes  to  the  south,  and 
turns  about  to  the  north,  and, 
though  it  sometimes  veers  vehe- 
mently round -the  whole  earth,  it 
always  returns  to  its  rounds ;  but 
man,  when  he  goes,  returns  hither 
no  more.  The  word  mi,  ivind,  is  to 
be  supplied  in  the  first  clause  from 
the  second.  The  repetition  ypo  aaio, 
round,  round,  expresses  continuance 
(Gen.  xiv.  10  ;  Deut.  ii.  27  ;  Gesen. 
§  108,  4  ;  Ewald,  313,  a).  The  south 
and  north  are  mentioned,  because 
the  east  and  ivest  have  already  been 
referred  to  in  connection  with  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  and 
thus  all  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth  are  divided  between  the  sun 
and  the  wind.  The  verb  a^'^J,  to 
return,  is  here  construed  with  the 
preposition  ''?•,  to.  as  in  Prov.  xxvi. 
11.  wp"''??  2-ii  abD!),  as  a  dog  returns 
to  his  vomit  (comp.  also  Mai.  ili.  24). 
The  suffix  in  ito'?9  expresses  the 
well  known,  the  regular  rounds,  or 
course  ;  the  whole  clause  is  well 
rendered  by  the  Vulg.  et  in  circulos 
suos  revertitur.  The  Sept.,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Vulg.,  RIshi,  Rash  bam, 
who  are  followed  by  some  mo- 
dern commentators,  refer  the  first 
part  of  this  verse  to  the  sun,  i.  e., 
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7  All  the  streams  run   into    the  sea,  and   the    sea  cloth   not 
overflow;   the  place  where  the  streams  go  to,  thence  they 

8  return  again.     All  words  are  feeble.     Men  could  never  utter, 

flowed,  Ihither  they  return  again 
through  the  subterraneous  channels 
(comp.  also  Horn.  II.  xviii.  CO'.)  ;  xxi. 
190).  D^brip  (from  '^m,  to  run,  to  flow) 
is  better  rendered  streams,  being  of  a 
much  wider  meaning  than  the  ex- 
pression rivers.  D;n  is  the  great  ocean 
which  surrounds  tlie  earth,  rendered 
by  the  Chaldee,  DiD';i?iN,  ameciMoi:.  ]'m, 
not,  prop,  const,  of  "«,  nothingness,  is 
the  negative  of  ^:.,  is,  and  includes 
the  verb  to  he  in  all  its  tenses  (Gesen., 
§  U)2 ;  Ewald,  §  321 ;  Fiirst,  Lex.  s.  v.) 
nv^p,  place,  is  the  const,  before 
^="'''P^,  to  indicate  that  the  relative 
clause  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  noun 
(comp.  infra,  xi.  3  ;  Gen.  xl.  3  ;  Lev. 
iv.24;Gesen.§  116,2;  Ewald,§332,c). 
Ibn  Ezra's  explanation  of  the  words, 
«;•??  135'M  D;rTi,  and  the  sea  is  not  full, 
n-\  nm  r^i^  b^  D^no  t«  nbr  tod  o 
ixm  cm"?p  -niri  ^bv^  D'pinon  D^rsm  vzzvn 
DU3J  iw,  because  there  is  evajwration 
constantly  rising  from  the  sea  to  the 
sky,  which  forms  the  clouds, — the  sweet 
waters  only  ascending  because  of  their 
lightness, — and  the  vapour  is  converted 
into  rain,  is  too  modern  an  idea, 
and  was  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  as  is  evident  from  the 
passages  quoted  above,  and  from  the 
Chaldee  paraphrase.  With  Sym- 
machus,  the  Vulgate,  Chaldee,  seve- 
ral MSS.,  Grotius,  Umbreit,  &c.,  d® 
is  to  be  taken  for  Dtt''?,  thence,  as  is 
evident  from  verse  5,  where  the  sun 
is  described  as  rising  again  (c^)  in 
or  from  the  ])lace  to  which  it  went. 
The  words  nfi  D'?iiJ,  however,  are 
not  to  be  rendered  they  return  to  go 
again,  but  they  return  again,  which  is 
evident  from  ver.  14,  where  the  same 
phrase  occurs,  and  must  be  rendered 
so  ;  the  verb  2i^n  is  frequently  used 
adverbially  for  again  ;  comp.  3i\rn  vh 
aiTi  vSirb  'yy,  mine  eyes  shall  not  see 
happiness  again  (Job  vii.  7 ;  Gen.  xxvi. 
18  ;  Gesen.  §  142,  3  ;  Ewald,  §  285). 
8.  All  words  are  feeble,  &c.  Hav- 
ing  shewn,   in  some   of  the   most 


the  sun  goeth  towards  the  south,  and 
turneth  about  unto  the  north  ;  but 
this  is  against  the  symmetry  of  the 
description,  since  it  would  predicate 
too  much  of  the  sun  and  too  little 
of  the  wind.  Besides  this  would 
break  the  thread  of  the  argument ; 
since  the  sun,  like  the  wind  and  the 
streams,  is  evidently  adduced  to  shew 
that,  notwithstanding  his  departure, 
he  returns  again,  whiclv  would  be  lost 
according  to  this  construction.  Still 
more  objectionable  is  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase,  which  refers  the  whole 
of  this  verse  to  the  sun.  When 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  affirms  that  "  our 
Version  alone  has  mistaken  the  mean- 
ing," as  he  calls  it,  [  wonder  that  he 
should  have  made  such  an  assertion 
in  the  face  of  Ibn  Ezra,  Luther, 
Coverdale,  the  Bishop's  Bible,  &c. 

7.  All  the  streams^  &c.  The  flow- 
ing streams  are  the  last  instance 
which  the  insj)ired  writer  points  out 
to  illustrate  his  position.  These 
streams,  which  apparently  run  off  to 
be  absorbed  in  the  bosom  of  the 
mighty  ocean,  nevertheless  return  by 
subterraneous  passages  and  chan- 
nels ;  but  man,  when  he  goes,  returns 
hither  no  more.  According  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  other  ancient  nations, 
the  earth  is  surrounded  by  the  great 
ocean,  with  which  the  different  seas 
and  rivers  are  connected  by  subter- 
raneous passages  and  channels,  and 
it  is  through  these  that  tlie  streams 
make  their  way  backwards  and  for 
wards  to  their  parent  water  (Gen. 
vii.  11;  Job  xxxviii.  16;  Prov.  viii. 
28;  Sirach  xl.  11);  hence  the  Clinl- 
dee  paraplu'ase  of  this  verse,  w^n?  "JS 

nnN^i  ^'n'om  ^rrin'b  Dir^7iNi  «i7:B\Di33  nobrb 
nii^jp  byob  ]n"n  |^3'n  ^qpi  y^:ir)  f))**  M'^np 
Nnihn ,  ail  the  rivers  and  streams  of 
water  run  and  flow  into  the  ocean, 
tvhich  surrounds  the  world  like  a  ring, 
and  the  ocean  is  not  ftdl ;  and  to  the 
place  where  the  rivers  have  run  and 
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the  eye  could  never  be  satisfied  with  seeing,  and  the  ear 
9  could  never  be  filled  with  hearing  all.    What  hath  been  still  is, 


prominent  instances  of  nature,  the 
permanency  and  uniformity  of  tlieir 
existence  and  operations,  contrasted 
with  the  transitoriness  and  instabi- 
lity of  man,  the  sacred  writer  ex- 
claims, that  all  human  language  is 
too  feeble  to  enumerate  all  the  objects 
in  nature  which  possess  the  same 
properties,  and  might  be  adduced  in 
illustration  of  his  proposition  — 
objects  so  numerous  that  the  eye 
could  never  see,  nor  the  ear  hear  of, 
them  all.  As  i?^  in  Hebrew,  like 
the    corresponding    expressions    in 

other  languages  (comp.  (A^Ld  in 
Syriac,  n|p  in  Chaldee,  from  V??,  to 
sj)eak,  ^Hfxa  in  Greek,  from  piuj,  to 
speak,  whence  also  res  in  Latin, 
@acl;e  in  German,  from  fagett)  is 
derived  from  a  verb  signifying  to 
speak  C^^l),  and,  like  its  equivalents 
in  other  languages,  denotes  both  a 
word,  as  uttered  by  the  living  voice, 
and  a  thing  which  a  word  is  used  to 
express ;  hence  d'IJ^  has  here  been 
rendered  by  some  ivonls/dnd  by  others 
things.  Tlie  word  D'i-j:,  too,  has  been 
variously  explained,  as  some  toolc  it 
in  its  passive  signification,  and  others 
have  assigned  to  it  an  active  meaning. 
Thus  the  Vulg.  has  cunct^  res 
DiFFiciLES,  all  things  are  hard,  which 
Luther  (c«i  ift  aiiiS  Sl^un  fo  wU 
S)Zii|)e  ba^,  &c.)  and  Coverdale  {all 
things  are  so  hard,  &c )  follow. 
Desvoeux  has,  all  these  considerations 
are  tiresome ;  Hodgson  and  Booth- 
royd  have,  all  things  thus  at  their 
task.  But,  against  these  renderings 
is  to  be  urged,  that  though  15^  un- 
doubtedly means  also  a  thing,  yet 
the  context  requires  that  it  should 
be  taken  hero  in  its  primary  sense, 
viz.,  a  word,  as  is  evident  from  tlie 
verb  13-1,  with  which  it  is  connected, 
thus  forming  the  well-known  con- 
struction 151  ■(a-i,  [vide  infra,  vii.  21). 
As  for  DT?.l,  it  is  invariably  used  in 
a  passive  sense  (comp.  Dent.  xxv.  18; 
'-1  Sam.  xii.  2),   and   can   therefore 


form  no  exception  here  Moreover, 
the  rendering  we  advocate  is  tlie  one 
most  compatible  with  the  scope  of 
tlie  passage,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
remarks  upon  the  next  clause. 

2'he  eye  could  never  be  satisfied,  &c. 
The  objects  which  might  lie  adduced 
in  illustration  of  this  jiroposition  are 
so  numerous  that  the  eye  could  never 
see  them  all,  nor  the  ear  hear  all. 
As  the  eye  is  not  only  the  inlet  of 
thought,  but'  is  also  the  outlet  of 
feelings  and  emotions,  those  inward 
conditions  and  actions  are  ascribed 
to  it  which  it  manifests.  Thus, 
because  it  expresses  tlie  hoping  of  the 
soul,  the  eye  is  represented  as  hoping; 
comp.  ii?i?;  ^'^.^  Vs  ''TV,  the  eyes  of 
all  HOPE  to  thee  (Ps.  cxlv.  15);  hence, 
also,  the  phrase  □;:'.??  "ipno,  the  desire 
of  the  ei/es  (1  Kings  xx.  6);  I'jnQufA.U 
TMv  a-if&a\[A.Siv  (1  Jolin  ii.  16),  and  the 
insatiableness  of  the  eye  in  the  text 
before  us  (comp.  also  infra,  ii.  10  ; 
iv.  8  ;  Prov.  xxvii.  20).  Reynolds, 
Gill,  Holden,  &c.,  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  this  clause,  "  the  pleasure  of 
these  senses  is  so  blunted  by  the 
same  objects  constantly  presented, 
that  they  are  pricked  with  further 
desire  of  new  objects  of  delight." 
But  this  evidently  arose  from  their 
mistaking  the  sense  of  the  first  clause. 
The  sacred  writer,  having  described 
the  stability  and  regularity  of  several 
objects  01  nature,  affirms,  in  this 
verse,  that  these  are  by  no  means  all; 
that  the  objects  which  possess  the 
same  properties  are  too  numerous  to 
be  described ;  and  that  the  curious 
eye,  which  wishes  to  see  them  all,  and 
the  inquisitive  ear  that  desires  to 
hear  all,  could  never  be  gratified, 
for  the  telling  of  them  would  require 
more  words  than  man  possesses  ; 
the  human  eye  and  ear,  whose  func- 
tions are  of  short  duration,  deter- 
mined to  compass  all,  would  cease 
to  exist  long  before  all  is  told,  and 
hence  could  never  he  satisfied. 

9.    What  hath  been,  &c.     The  in- 
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and  what  hath  been  done  is  still  done,  and  there  is  notliing 

10  new  under  tlic  sun.       If  there    he   anything   of  which    it 

is  said,   Behold    this   is    new !    it  hath  been   long  ago,   in 


ference  is  liere  drawn  from  the  state- 
ment made  in  the  jireceding  verse. 
In  all  those  objects  of  nature,  there- 
fore, we  see  that  that  whicli  has 
existed  conlinnes  to  exist,  and  the 
motions  which  these  existing  objects 
have  made  they  make  again  ;  the 
earth,  which  has  existed,  still  exists; 
tlie  sun  is  still  the  same,  and  runs 
the  same  race ;  the  wind  is  still  the 
same,  and  returns  to  its  well-known 
course  ;  the  streams  are  still  the 
same,  and  flow  in  the  same  manner 
into  the  mighty  ocean  :  it  is  the 
same  with  numberless  objects  of 
nature  —  their  existence  is  perma- 
nent, their  courte  regular  and  uni- 
form, and  there  is  no  deviation, 
n^nc  rro  is  rendered  by  the  Sept. 
interro(jaiively ,  t/  to  ytymi;  ;  ri  to 
'uri'Rotnfji.ivciv  ;  Vulg.  quiil  est  quocl  fuit  ? 
which  is  followed  by  the  Arabic, 
Luther,  Grotius,  Holden,  Bootliroyd, 
&c. ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  the  usage 
of  the  combination  lE'nn  in  this  book 
(comp.  infra,  iii.  15  ;  vi.  10  ;  vii.  24; 
viii.  7  ;  x.  14 ;  where  it  signifies  id 
quod,  and  where  even  the  Sept.,  with 
the  exception  of  vii.  24,  and  the 
Vulg.,  translate  it  so).  As  in  other 
languages,  both  interrogatives  ""Q, 
who,  for  ^>«rso?is,  and  no,  what,  for 
things,  are  used  in  Hebrew  for  inde- 
finite pronouns,  whosoever,  whatsoever, 
with  the  relative  pronoun  either  ex- 
pressed or  implied  (ii:fra,  v.  9  ;  ix.  4; 
Exod.  xxiv.  14;  Prov.  ix.  4;  Numb. 
xxiii.3;  1  Sam.  xx  4;  Gesen.  §37,  2; 
Ewald,  §  331,  b;  §  357,  c),  so  that 
'tQ'T^'o  exactly  corresponds  to  ">c«  'n  in 
Exod.  xxxii.  33;  2  Sam.  xx.  11. 
The  verb  nvi,  to  he,  refers  to  the 
permanent  existence  'of  the  objects 
of  nature,  and  niry,  to  do,  to  their 
uniform  and  regular  njicralions.  The 
imperfect  expresses  the  permanent 
state,  it  is  now  and  ever  shdl  he 
(Gen.  xliii.  32;  Prov.  \v.  20;  Gesen. 
§  127,  2  ;  Ewald,  §  136,  b).     "'a  v«, 


nothing  (Nnmb.  xi.  6  ;  Judg.  xiii.  4 ; 
2  Sam.  xii.  13 ;  2  Kings  iv.  2  ;  Prov. 
xiii;  7),  corresponding  to  the  Greek 
ill  ira.':  (Luke  i.  37;  Rev.  xxi.  17; 
Gesen.  §  152,  J  ;  Ewald,  §  323,  b). 

10.  If  therehe  any  thing. &.C.  Having 
affirmed  that  no  innovation  occurs 
in  the  objects  of  nature,  the  sacred 
writer  states  how,  if  anything  should 
seem  new  in  the  operations  of  nature, 
it  is  to  be  accounted  for;  it  is  merely 
owing  to  the  individual  who  happens 
not  to  be  acquainted  with  the  pheno- 
menon which  had  taken  place  in 
bygone  years.  The  particle  c«,  if 
is  implied  before  m.".  there  is  ;  comp. 
Judg.  xi.  30  ;  Prov.  xxiv.  10  ;  Song 
of  Songs,  viii  1 ;  Ewald,  §  357,  b. 
■'JJ,  a  ivord  also  a  thing,  vide  swpra, 
verse  8.  "ic«  in  i?«'^\  is  not  the 
nominative,  making  it  a  prosopojyeia 
(Desv.  p.  310),  a  tiling  crying  out  to 
the  beholder.  See  this  is  new,  but  is 
the  accusative;  and  i'?«',  the  third 
2)erson,  as  frequently  elsewhere,  is 
used  for  the  impersonal  or  passive; 
compare  exactly  the  same  phrase 
ni  ii^n'^■•2  •yy^t*-'  -icm  n-ja^-bs"?!-,  for  any- 
thing lost  of  which,  or  respecting 
which,  it  is  said  that  it  is  this,  i.  e., 
S't^s'ii'i,  miserably  rendered  in  the 
Auth.  Vei".  (Exod.  xxii.  8)  ;  and  see 
also  infra,  vii.  21;  ix.  15;  xii.  1.  5; 
Gen.  xi.  9  ;  1  Sam.  xix.  22  :  Gesen. 
§  137,  3  ;  Ewald,  §  282,  2.  The  Sept. 
i-enders  the  words  i?n'®  tj"?  ^^.,  "c 
XaXnaii  no.]  ifiT,  whatsoever  speaks  and 

says,  so  also  the  Syriac  xXlOJj   ^ID 

j1d|jo,    as    if    the    Hebrew    were 

ipN'ffl'i  "laTiB  "53;  the  Vulg.,  again,  has 

NEC  VALET   QUISQUAM    DKCEUE,  nor    18 

any  man  able  to  say,  as  if  t!ie  Hebrew 
were  i3ib  tt^n  "jdv  n?  ;  but  we  are 
prepared  for  such  deviations  from 
the  Hebrew  text,  by  the  frequent 
blunders  which  wo  meet  in  those 
versions.     The  expression  ijs,  from 
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11  the  time  of  old,  which  was  before  us.      But  there  is  no 


133,  to  plait,  to  hind,  or  tie  stromjJy 
together,  hence  to  he  strong,  great, 
long,  is  used  adverbially  for  long  ago, 
already,  formerly;  nU,  by  which  the 
Sept.  renders  it,  and  j'j??i  of  the  Vulg., 
are  not  exact  equivalents,  inasmucli 
as  these  refer  to  hotli  time  past  and 
present,  which  has  caused  the  trans- 
lators of  our  Authorised  Version  and 
some   commentators  to  ascribe  the 
same   signification    to   the    Hebrew 
expression  (vide infra,  ii.  If')),  whereas 
153  is  invariably  used  with  reference 
to  time  past ;  it  only  occurs  in  this 
book  (ii.  12,  16;  iii.  15;  iv.  2;  vi. 
10;   ix.   6.    7),    lout   is   of  frequent 
occurrence  in  later  Hebrew  writings. 
□'pljis,    the  jdur.,  is   often   used  for 
the  ages  of  antiquity,  the  time  that  is 
past  (Is.  Ii.  9),  and  the  )  before  it 
expresses  the  time  u'hen,  in,  within 
which  anything  happens  (Gen.  vii. 
4;  Ps.  XXX.  6;   Ezra  x.  8;  Geseu. 
§  154,  3,  e;  Ewald,  §  217,  d).     The 
words  i3\35^»?  n'n  -iffi><  have  occasioned 
some  difficulty,  owing  to  the   verb 
n^rr,  which  is  singular,  and  refers  to 
□"pjiy,  plural.     Symiiiachus  has  Iv  tm 
aiwvi,  nvi  -i^N  tiish  both  in  the  singu- 
lar ;  several  of  Kennicott's  and  De 
Eossi's  MSS.  have  vn  ■>©«   both  in 
the   plural  ;    so    also    the    Chaldee, 
nin-ipb  iin  n,     ivhich    were     before. 
Hitzig,   Stuart,   Elater,   &c.,   try   to 
account  for  the  anomaly  in  the  text, 
by  regarding  nvi  as  being  used  in  a 
kind   of    impersonal    ivay   (compare 
Ewald,  §  295,  d).    There  is,  however, 
no  necessity  for  any  of  those  altera- 
tions proposed  by  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, or  for  the  artificial  explanation 
given  by  the  modern  commentators 
alluded  to.    The  Hebrews,  like  other 
people,  were  not  always  very  parti- 
cular about  making  a  verb,  adjective, 
or  pronoun  agree  with  its  subject  in 
gender  or  number,  especially  in  col- 
loquial language  ;    we   have   unde- 
niable proof  of  this  in  chap.  ix.  C  ; 
X.  15,  17;  Jer.  xlviii.  15;  Dan   ix. 
24;  Zech.  xi.  5;   Gesen.  §   121,  6, 
Rem.  1;  §  137,  1 ;  Ewald,  §  184,  c. 
Hodgson's    mode    of    eluding    this 


anomaly,  by  rendering  the  clause, 
the  same,  which  is  now  presented 
to  us,  happened  ages  ago ;  or  the 
similar  one  of  Ewald,  f^on  iVilt 
»orIangfl,  um^  gef4)cf)u  »or  unfeten 
Stugen,  making  it  the  subject  of 
the  sentence,  which  is  followed  by 
Heiligstedt,  only  increases  the  diffi- 
culty, by  palming  upon  the  words 
a  very  harsh  and  unnatural  con- 
struction. Had  the  sacred  writer 
intended  to  say  what  this  rendering 
makes  out,  the  original  would  have 
been  i3\:Qb  Ti'«  «in  I  am  therefore 
not  a  little  surprised  to  see  Philippson 
defend  this  forced  construction. 

11  But  there  is  no  remembrance, 
&c.  Having  shewn  the  permanent 
existence  and  uniform  return  of  the 
objects  of  nature  to  the  respective 
places  from  which  they  apparently 
vanished,  as  illustrated  by  the  per- 
manently abiding  earth,  the  pant- 
ingly  disappearing  yet  gloriously 
rising  sun,  the  seemingly  scattered 
but  regularly  returning  wind,  the 
engulfed  and  yet  emerging  streams, 
the  sacred  writer  now  contrasts  these 
with  the  departing  but  never-return- 
ing and  ever  forgotten  man,  and  thus 
establishes  his  proposition,  that  all 
human  efforts  to  divert  it  are  utter 
vanity,  since  "man  has  no  advantage 
from  all  the  toil  wherewith  he  toileth 
under  the  sun."  This  verse,  which 
contains  the  reason  for  the  statement 
made  in  ver.  2-4,  has  been  greatly 
misunderstood,  through  the  render- 
ing of  DVffiN"!  and  cp™  by  former 
things,  and  things  that  are  to  come ; 
and  by  the  affirniation  that  it  ac- 
counts for  the  mistake  that  some 
commit  in  supposing  certain  things 
to  be  new  which  have  merely  been 
forgotten.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  text  and  scope  of  the  passage 
will,  however,  shew  the  incorrectness 
of  this  interpretation.  The  burden 
of  the  sacred  writer  —  after  having 
affirmed  that  all  human  effort  is 
vain,  as  man's  existence  and  activity 
here  must  for  ever  cease  (ver.  2-4)  — 
is  to  prove  his  position,  which  he 
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remembrance  of  former  men,  nor  will  there  be  any  remem- 
brance of  future  men  among  those  who  will  live  liereafter. 


does  by  adducing,  in  the  second 
clause  of  verse  4  and  verses  5  -  10, 
instances  of  stability  in  objects  of 
nature,  and  contrasting  them  with 
the  instability  of  man.  Then  to  take 
this  verse  (11)  "as  assigning  a  reason 
why  some  err  in  supposing  that 
something  new  takes  place,"  is  to 
miss  the  whole  force  of  the  argument. 
It  was  to  be  expected,  that  after  the 
inspired  writer  had  enumerated  bis 
illustrations,  he  would^  recur  to  his 
main  proposition,  "  the  vanishing  of 
man  from  this  scene  of  action,"  which 
he  does  in  our  rendering.  This  is, 
moreover,  corroborated  both  by  the 
similar  sentiment  in  ii.  10, 17;  ix.  5, 
which  is  the  burden  of  the  sacred 
writer,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  words 
D'b'i'N-!  and  c'pnx  being  masculine 
forms,  are  universally  used  for  inen 
(comp.  Deut.  xix.  14;  Job  xviii.  20; 
and  infra,  iv.  10),  and  never  for 
things,  which  are  expressed  by  the 
feminine  (comp.  ni:u.'N-»,  Isa.  xlii.  9; 


xlvi.  9;  xlviii.  3,  &c.;  Gesen.  §  107,3, 
b).  The  Chaldeehas  therefore  rightly 
rendered  it  "i'l  yvi^lP.  a^)  ^IVl  "'!?. 
there  is  no  remembrance  of  the  former 
GENERATION  ;  thus  also  Rashbam  ex- 
plains ciTiw  by  i":^7  i«i3:c  mx  ^n 
cbiM,  the  sons  of  men  that  ivere  born 
before  vs  in  the  uvrld,  and  c\:ins!  by 
Dbira  irinN  int©,  those  men  that  will 
come  after  us  in  the  world;  R.  Bechai, 
Chobath  Halvavoih  ;  Alshech,  &c. 
Knobel,  Heiligstedt,  Elster,  &c.,  have 
also  seen  the  inconsistency  of  render- 
ing n':-iw  and  Q^pn??  hy  former  and 
future  THINGS,  though  they  missed 
the  sense  of  the  passage,  pi?!  is  the 
construct  of  piBi,  i.  q.,  ipj,  vide  infra, 
ix.  5  (comp.  Gesen.  §  93,  3 ;  Ewald, 
§  214,  a),  and,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  precedes  a  preposition  (comp. 
Isa.  Ivi.  10 ;  Ps.  Iviii.  5  ;  Geseti.  § 
lie,  1;  Ewald,  §289,  b).  cnj  is  used 
pleonastically.  cs,  with,  also  among, 
like  the  Latin  ajmd  (comp.  2  Sam. 
xiii.  23;  Isa.  xxxviii.  11). 


SECTION  1. 

CHAPTER   I.    12  —  11.    26. 


Coheleth,  with  all  the  resources  of  a  monarch  at  his  command  (12),  applied 
himself  assiduously  to  discover,  by  tlie  aid  of  wisdom,  the  nature  of 
earthly  pursuits  (13),  and  found  that  they  were  all  fruitless  (14),  since 
they  could  not  rectify  destinies  (15).  Reflecting,  therefore,  upon  the 
large  amount  of  wisdom  he  had  acquired  (10),  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  all  useless  (17),  as  the  accumulation  of  it  only  increased  his 
sorrow  and  pain  (18).  He  then  resolved  to  try  pleasure,  to  see  whether 
it  would  yield  the  desired  happiness,  but  found  that  this  too  was  vain 
(ii.  1),  and  hence  denounced  it  (2);  for,  having  procured  every  imagi- 
nable pleasure  (3-10),  he  found  that  it  was  utterly  insufficient  to 
impart  lasting  good  (11).  "Whereupon  he  compared  wisdom  with 
pleasure  (12)  ;  and,  though  he  saw  the  former  had  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  latter  (13-14,  a),  yet  he  also  saw  that  it  does  not  exempt  its 
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possessor  from  death  and  oblivion,  but  that  the  wise  and  the  fool  must 
both  alike  die  and  be  forgotten  (14  b-  16).  This  made  him  hate  both 
life  and  the  possessions  which,  though  acquired  by  industry  and 
wisdom,  he  must  leave  to  another,  who  may  be  a  reckless  fool  (17-21), 
convincing  him  that  man  has  nothing  from  his  toil  but  wearisome  days 
and  sleepless  nights  (22-23);  that  there  is,  therefore,  nothing  left  for 
man  but  to  eiyoy  himself  (24  a) ;  yet  this,  too,  he  found  was  not  in  the 
power  of  man  (24  b -25) ;  God  gives  this  power  to  the  righteous,  and 
withholds  it  from  the  wicked ;  and  that  it  is,  after  all,  transitory  (20). 

12, 13  T,  Colieleth,  was  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem.      And 

Baith  Hammidrash  ii.,  p.  8().  Siuii- 
larly  Rashi,  SjiDibi  Dbiyn'bD  bi'  "[bn  'n^rr 
bs  FjiDibi  ■  rr\ib  D^bcjiT  bv  fy\D1b^  "jnto'  bv 
viDDx  biN  □''-ci-in  -['ra  'n^n  -ra^ji  nnuj  'bpn 
■jbn  ir«,  I  iviis  at  first  king  over  the 
vhole  uorld,  then  only  orer  Israel, 
then  only  over  Jerusalem,  and  then 
over  my  stick,  for  it  is  said, '  I  w.\s  king 
in  Jerusalem,'  but  I  am  not  king  now  ; 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fable  of 
Solomon's  dethronement  arose  from 
an  anxious  desire  to  account  for  this 
difBculty,  as  the  Rabbins  evidently 
saw  thai  'n;?  means  I  uas,  and  am 
no  more,  and  to  make  Solomon  die  a 
penitent  (see  Steinschneider,  Heb. 
l,it.,  p.  47).  As  far,  however,  as  his- 
tory is  concerned,  we  know  that 
Solomon  was  king  till  his  death ; 
and  as  he,  therefore,  could  not  write 
"  I  nas  king,  and  am  no  more,"  which 
the  Rabbins  themselves  admit  is  the 
meaning  of  'n:n,  we,  who  do  not  be- 
lieve the  traditional  fable,  must  con- 
clude that  some  one  later  than  Solo- 
mon was  the  author  of  this  book. 
Moreover  the  expression  (D''V>?:'it3),  in 
Jerusalem,  also  shews  that  the  book 
was  written  after  Solomon,  when  the 
kingdom  was  divided  into  two,  and 
when  there  was  another  royal  resi- 
dence besides  Jerusalem.  Ibn  Ezra's 
attempt  to  elude  this,  by  saying, 
bap"?  ^133  nmpn  nvn  mni-a  cbOTn  idwi 
noDnn,  that  Jerusalem  is  mentioned 
because  it  was  the  proper  place  for 
acquiring  wisdom,  does  not  comport 
with  an  address  of  a  king  to  his  con- 
temporaneous people. 

13,    And   I   gave   my    heart,  &c. 
Thus  circumstanced,  Coheleth  exa- 


12  /  Coheleth,  &c.  The  sacred 
writer  now  proceeds  to  prove  the 
burden  of  the  argument  stated  in  the 
prologue,  and  to  shew  the  vanity  of 
all  human  efibrts  to  satisfy  the 
craving  of  the  inmiortal  soul,  by  the 
failure  of  the  many  experiments 
which  he  has  made  to  that  effect. 
The  first  effort  he  made  was  wisdom 
(13-  18),  an  experiment  so  natural  to 
an*  intellectual  being,  and  which 
many  cultivated  minds  have  made 
since,  in  the  absence  of  a  belief  in  a 
future  state.  Coheleth  states  that 
he,  having  been  a  king,  had  ample 
means  and  opportunities  of  testing 
the  best  of  the  varied  speculations 
of  men.  The  praeterite  tense,  'n??, 
1  was  king,  Szc,  shews  that  at  the 
time  when  this  was  written  Solo- 
mon was  no  longer  king.  The  at- 
tempt of  Ibn  Ezra  to  account  for 
this  pra^terite,  by  insinuating  'd'JS? 
-\r)«'  ib'wD  i-iTn  ro''  nnn«3  •'3  nv  iccn 
«n  •'^•'3  'n'ca  -p^  "p  D^«in  minb,  that 
Solomon  wrote  it  in  his  old  age,  and 
appieals,  as  it  were,  to  the  new  or 
rising  generations,  and  tells  them  such 
and  such  things  I  tried  in  viy  lifetime, 
is  an  ingenious  conceit,  and  does  not 
remove  the  difficulty.  The  Chaldee 
fully  felt  this  dilemma,  and  hence 
resorted  to  the  traditional  fable  that 
Solomon,  having  departed  from  the 
words  of  the  Law  in  the  pride  of  his 
heart,  was  dethroned  by  Ashmodai, 
king  of  the  demons,  and  thus  said, 
''I was  king  but  am  not  now;"  comp. 
also  Midrash  Yalkut,  in  loco;  Tal- 
mud, Gittin,  08,  b;  Midrash  Maase 
Bishlomo  Hammeleh,  in  Jellinck's 
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I  gave  my  heart  to  enquire  diligently  into  wisdom 
respecting  all  that  is  done  under  heaven  ;  this  is  an  evil 
business  which  God  hath  given  to  the  children  of  men  to 


inined,  by  the  help  of  wisdom  or 
philosopliy,  the  nature  of  all  human 
actions,  in  order  to  discover  those 
sublunary  gratifications  and  enjoy- 
ments which  would  remove  the 
desponding  impression  made  by  the 
contemjilation  of  the  permanency 
and  regularity  in  tbe  objects  and 
laws  of  nature,  contrasted  with  the 
transitoi  iness  and  instability  of  man. 
But  he  soon  found  tbat  the  endea- 
vour to  seek  human  happiness  in  wis- 
dom was  a  vain  employment,  which 
God  has  wisely  imposed  npon  man, 
wlio,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  looks 
to  his  own  faculties  for  an  infallible 
guide  to  happiness.  As  the  heart  is 
regarded  among  the  Hebrews  and 
other  nations,  not  only  as  the  seat 
of  the  passions,  but  also  as  possessing 
the  faculty  of  thinking,  judging, 
&c.,  &c  (Is.  X.  7  ;  Judg.  xvi.  17  ; 
Job.  xii.  3  ;  ]  Cbrou.  xxix.  18 ; 
comp.  also  cor  in  Latin ;  Cicero, 
Tusc.  i.  9;  Plant.  Pers.  iv.  4.  71); 
hence  arose  the  phrases  i?  ]n:,  to  give 
one's  heart  to  something  {vide  infra, 
ver.  17;  vii.  21;  viii.  9.  10;  Dan. 
X.  12;  1  Chron.  xxii.  19);  ab  pn 
(2  Chron.  xii.  14;  xxx.  19);  nb  p'irj 
(Is.  xii.  22 ;  Hag.  ii.  15.  18)  ;  3b  n'© 
(Job  vii.  17  ;  Ps.  xlviii.  14  ;  Ixii.  11); 
and  the  Latin,  animum  applicare, 
attendere ;  hence,  also,  the  phrases 
which  apostrophise  the  heart,  e.g.,  i.?l 
27  ci",  to  speak  to  the  heait  (ver.  16) ; 
173  -ins!,  to  say  to  the  heart  (ii.  1).  The 
rendering  ot  Symmachus,  'nrpaQi/A.nv, 
I  sat  before  myself,  or,  /  proposed 
to  myself,  is  too  languid.  The 
Vulgate's  rendering  of  this  phrase  is 
capricious  and  inconsistent.  Thus,  in 
the  passage  before  us  it  is  translated, 
PROPOsoi  IX  ANiMO  MEO,  I  proposed  in 
my  mind ;  in  ver.  1 7  of  this  cliap  ,  and 
viii.  9,  DEDi  coil  MEUM,  /  have  given 
my  heart ;  in  vii.  21,  ne  accommodes 
COR  TUUM,  do  not  accommodate  thine 
heart  ;     in    viii.    16,     apposlm    cor 


MEUJi,  /  applied  my  heart.  The 
synonymous  expressions  irii  and  "(W, 
both  primarily  signifying  to  go,  to 
go  in  search  of  anything,  to  seek,  are 
here  used  not  so  much  in  any  dis- 
tinction of  meaning,  but,  as  two 
verbs  of  a  similar  import  are  fre- 
quently employed  to  give  intensity  to 
the  statement  (comp.  infra,  vii.  25; 
Song  of  Songs,  v.  6;  Matt.  iv.  39). 
nopna,  ittto  wisdom,  is  wrongly  ren- 
dered adverbially  by  the  Vulgate 
(sapienter),  which  Luther  (wd^lid)), 
Holden  {sagaciously  and  diligently), 
Preston  {scien(ificaUy),  &c.,  follow. 
The  censure  here  uttered  is  not  upon 
absolute  wisdom,  for  this  the  sacred 
writer  praises  in  the  sequel ;  but 
upon  wisdom  acquired  for  the  pur- 
pose of  guiding  in  the  gratification 
of  his  desires,  and  for  finding  in  it 
solid  happiness.  The  sublunary 
works  are  the  productions  of  men, 
as  the  Chaldee  rightly  paraphrases 
it  (><c:«  '.:?  'l^w  bs),  and  not,  as  Ibn 
Ezra  maintains,  the  operations  of 
nature.  ];;?,  from  n:y  to  labour,  to 
toil  oppressively,  to  be  oppressed, 
afflicted  ;  hence  to  cry  out  under  it, 
then  to  cry  aloud,  in  a  more  exten- 
sive sense ;  to  call  out,  to  let  one's 
voice  be  heard  through  joy  or  sorrow, 
thus  ni:3?  bip  ]W  rrriia  ni:_y  b^p  ytt 
ytoiij  7:n  ni:?  bip  niribn,'  not  the  sound 
of  the  cry  of  victory,  nor  the  sound  of 
theory  nf  defeat,  the  sound  of  singing  I 
hear  (Exod.  xxxii. 18), hence  tospeak, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  ]-iJ!,  from 
!^fij,  i;:?,  from  n:2,  denotes  uork,  busi- 
ness, employment,  occupation.  The 
word  only  occurs  in  this  book  {vide 
infra,  ii.  23,  20  ;  iii.  10  ;  iv.  8 ;  v.  2, 
13  ;  viii.  10) ;  but  is  frequently  used  in 
later  Hebrew  writings  in  this  sense, 
which  is  also  given  by  the  Sept. 
Aquila,  Theodo.  {•ncfij-Trairfj.oi) ,  Symm. 
(o^rj^oXi'a),  and  many  modern  com- 
mentators, as,  for  instance,  Knobel, 
De  Wette,  Preston,  Philippson,  &c.  • 
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14  busy  themselves   therewith.      I   considered   all   the   works 
that   are   done    under   tlie   sun,   and   behold    they   are  all 


The  renderings  3)?uf)e  (Luther),  tra- 
vitil  (Auth.Ver.),  curiosity  (Holden), 
do  not  exactly  express  the  sense. 
I'lP.?,  liter,  an  employment  of  sad- 
ness, i.  e.,  a  sad,  an  evil  eniploij- 
ment,  or  business.  2?n,  which  is  here, 
as  frequently  elsewhere,  a  7ioun 
(comp.  Exod.  xxxii.  22  ;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
49),  is  placed  in  the  genitive,  after 
p^,  to  express  its  quality  ;  the  same 
construction  occurs  in  iv.  8  and  v.  13 
(comp.  Gesen.  §  106,  1 ;  Ewald,  §  287, 
f).  The  Sept.  uniformly  translates  pv 
5?^,  in  the  three  places,  Trtfi^Trae-fxo; 
wovupo?,  an  evil  occupation  ;  whilst  the 
Vulg.  inconsistently  renders  it  here, 
occuPATio  PEssiMA,  Utterly  bad  occu- 
pation; in  iv.  8  and  v.  13,  afflictio 
PESSIMA,  utterly  bad  affliction.  The 
pronoun  "iiPH  is  implied  before  \t\\ 
(Gesen.  §  i'23,  3;  Ewald,  §  332). 
ia  ni:?"?  is  not  to  give  evidence  of 
himseif  (some  quoted  by  Ibn  Ezra, 
Desvoeux,  &c.),  nor /or  their  humili- 
ation (another  opinion  quoted  by 
Ibn  Ezra,  Hodgson,  &c.),  nor  that 
they  may  weary  themselves  therein 
(Luther,  Boothroyd,  &c.),  for  these 
renderings  are  against  the  significa- 
tion of  ];?»,  by  which  the  meaning  of 
ni35?  must  be  determined,  since  the 
phrase  ps  ni;!^  is  a  construction  of 
very  frequent  occurrence  (comp. 
2  Sara.  xvi.  23  ;  2  Kings  xiii.  14  ; 
Gesen.  §  138,  1 ;  Rem.  1 ;  Ewald, 
§  281,  a).  The  Sept.,  Vulg.,  Syriac, 
Rashi,  Rashbam,  Ibn  Ezra,  Knobel, 
De  Wette,  Preston,  &c.,  rightly  retain 
the  idiom. 

14.  /  considered  all  the  works,  &c. 
Having  summarily  stated,  in  the 
preceding  verses,  that  he  was  dis- 
appointed in  the  tvisdom  by  which 
he  had  hoped  to  remove  the  sad 
impression  whicli  the  contem))lation 
mentioned  in  2-11  left  upon  his 
mind,  the  sacred  writer  gives  in  this 
and  in  the  following  verse  the  cause 
of  this  disappointment.  With  all 
the  help  that  this  so  much  coveted 
wisdom  could  render,  he  found  that 


the  efforts  made,  by  her  assistance, 
to  secure  comfort  and  solid  happi- 
ness, are  mere  vanity  and  striving 
after  the  icind.  n«^,  to  see,  to  view, 
to  consider.  D'i»yOT,  the  works  sj)oken 
of  in  the  preceding  verse.  The 
phrase  m"*  ™5^"),  which  also  occui's 
in  ii.  11.  17.  26  ;  iv.  4.  6  ;  vi.  9,  has 
produced  a  variety  of  renderings, 
owing  to  the  different  etymologies 
assigned  to  mi''-|.     Thus  the  Syriac 

(|j1o55  ]A5a^),  the  Ohaldee 
\>mr\  niTin),  Vulg.  (afflictis  spiritus), 
Rashi  (mi  iiuj),  Alshech,  Coverdale, 
Authorised  Version,  &c.,  have  break- 
ing down  or  vexation  of  spirit,  i.  e., 
the  contemplation  of  these  tilings 
breaks  down  or  produces  a  crushing 
effect  on,  or  irritates,  one's  spirits, 
deriving  mv-\  from  w-j^y?-;,  to 
break,  to  depress.  But  as  nwi, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  nin^j, 
from  ririxD,  mip,  from  nia,  m2\p,  from 
^'i'^,  can  grammatically  only  be 
derived  from  n?T,  which  is  moreover 
corroborated  by  the  parallel  form, 
nn)V?>n  {infra,  \er.  17;  iv.  16),  this 
rendering  is  inadmissible.  As  the 
only  legitimate  root,  nin,  however, 
signifies  both  to  feed,  and  then  spiri- 
tually to  feed  ov  feast  upon  anything, 
to  delight  in  anything,  hence  different 
interpretations  have  been  defended, 
based  upon  one  or  the  other  shade 
of  meaning  of  the  root.  Thus  Aquila, 
Theod.  (vofj.h  a^i/xou),  Symmachus 
(fioVxDs-ij  avifjiov),  have  feeding  uj^on 
the  wind;  Rashbam,  a  j)leasure  for 
tlw  talented,  (,^'1,3  ^ji,^  nn  ]-iai  my-\)  > 
Desvoeux,  company  for  the  wind; 
but  these  interpretations  are  too 
artificial.  It  is  therefore  better  to 
take  the  secondary  meaning  of  the 
word,  viz.,  to  desire,  to  strive  after 
anything,  hence  rm  mV],  a  striving 
after  the  wind;  so  the  Sept.  {TTfoaipea-i? 
TTnufxarog),  Ibn  Ezra  (mi  nnrnn), 
Gesenius,  Rosenmiiller,  Knobel,  De 
Wette,  Noyes,  Heiligstedt,  Stuart, 
Elster,  &c.     This  is  corroborated  by 
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15  vanity,   and   striving    after    the  wind;   for   the  depressed 
cannot  be  set  right,  since  he  that  is  gone  cannot  be  num- 


Hos.  xii.  2,  where  m-i  nyi,  stands  in 
parallelism  with  C'l;:  F|-i-i. 

15.  The  depressed  cannot  he  set 
right,  &c.  And  the  reason  of  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  no 
cogitation  of  the  human  mind,  no 
amount  of  wisdom,  however  great, 
can  remove  the  depression  produced 
by  the  fact  stated  in  2-11,  since  it 
cannot  recall  one  who  has  departed 
this  life  to  be  numbered  among  the 
living.  Thus  the  hope  of  finding 
comfort  in  ivisdom,  terminates  with 
the  same  gloomy  conclusion,  as  the 
contemplation  of  nature  in  verse  11. 
nwp,  Pual  part,  of  rmi.q.,  ni?,  to 
curve,  to  bend,  passive  to  be  bent, 
hawed  down,  depressed  (Ps.  xxxviii.  7 ), 
p-\pn  is  masculine,  and,  according  to 
the  analogy  of  p'^N,  signifies  he  that 
is  wanting,  he  that  is  gone.  ni:^n), 
to  he  numbered  ivith  (comp.  Isa.  liii. 
12),  i.  e.,  C"rirt  n«,  uith  the  living. 
As  the  second  clause  assigns  the 
reason  for  the  statement  made  in 
the  first,  the  i  in  p^ni  is  therefore 
to  be  rendered  for,  since  (Gesen. 
§  155, 1.  e.)  This  we  believe  to  be 
the  most  natural  interpretation  of 
the  verse,  which  has  called  forth 
such  a  variety  of  explanations  from 
time  immemorial  to  the  present 
day.  Thus  the  Talmud  (Jebamotli, 
22,  b)  explains  the  first  clause  of 
illegitimate  offspring  m-irn  bv  «in  m 
irao  n3oo  T'7im  .  'I'he  Vulgate  has, 
Perversi  difficile  corriguntdr, 
et  stultorum  infinitus  est  ndme- 
Rus,  the  j}erverse  are  difficult  to  be 
corrected,  and  the  fools  are  infinite  in 
number.  The  Chaldee  refers  it  to 
tlie  sins  of  man,  and  his  inability  to 
repent  <(fter  death.  As  a  man  who 
has  corrupted  his  nays  in  this  world, 
and  dies  in  them  without  repentance, 
cannot  amend  after  his  death  ;  and  a 
man  who  departs  from  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  when  alive,  cannot  he 
numbered  with  the  righteous  in  Para- 
dise after  his  death.  This  Midrashic 
explanation  is  followed  by  St.  Jerome 


in  his  commentary:  Qui  perversus 

nisi  ante  CORRIGATUR,  NON  POTEST 
ADORNARI  ;  RECTA  ORNATUM  RECIP- 
TUNT,    ET     CURVA     CORRECTIONEM,    he 

that  is  perverse,  unless  lie  be  first 
corrected,  cannot  be  adorned ;  right 
things  receive  adorning,  and  crooked 
things  correction.      Similarly  Rashi, 

mar  icnu?  m  nnt^'o  ppnV  b3v  n"?  vnn  mro 

DIDO,  he  tvho  is  perverted  when  alive, 
cannot  correct  himself  when  dead  ; 
and  he  who  absented  himself  from  the 
assembly  of  the  righteous,  cannot  be 
Slumbered  with  them  when  they  receive 
their  reward.  Rashbam  refers  it  to 
the  inability  of  man  who  has  once 
perverted  his  deeds,  ever  to  appear 
right  in  the  presence  of  God  as 
before,  "'"x  vcyo  riN  mw  mii-  cn© 
"pn  'icb  nVnn^D  viryna  pino  nvnb  7i3' 
nvnb  ''l^^2^<  i:'«  pion  im«  nn  cio  irn  c«i 
Tnffi30  imnn  c?  "nc'::i  nm  t?.  Ibn 
Ezra  mentions  two  different  interpre- 
tations. According  to  one,  Coheleth 
saw  that  everything  is  worthless  ; 
that  emptiness  cannot  be  rendered 
substantial,  for  natural  defectiveness 
(nwo)  is  irreparable  or  irremediable, 
because  that  defectiveness  is  inborn, 
and  one  who  becomes  imperfect 
(]i-\pm)  cannot  be  numbered  among 
the  perfect  ones,  pipn  would  accord- 
ingly stand  for  ]y^'n  bti,  one  who  has 
failed,  bra  being  omitted  before 
the  word  pcm  ;  or  ]i"^cn  might  be 
taken  as  an  adjective,  likep">i'X"!,  pi™, 
or  as  a  noun  belonging  to  r^^yp,  so 
that  n^^i'tD  by  itself  would  he  innate 
defectiveness,  and  p"'P'7  i^J?"?  (con- 
tracted defectiveness.  "  According 
to  the  other  interpretation,  however, 
man  is  not  naturally  defective,  but 
is,  by  birth,  placed  in  imperfect 
circumstances,  and  has  no  power  to 
perfect  himself;  and  it  is  generally 
found  that  those  who  strive  to  find 
out  these  sources  by  the  help  of 
astrology  or  natural  science,  strive 
to  no  purpose ;  and  this  is  the  case 
with  most  men,  and  most  of  their 
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16  bered  again.     I  therefore  spake  to  my  heart  saying,  "  I,  lo ! 
I  have  acquired  far  greater  wisdom  than  any  one  Vho  was 


works."  Thus,  according  to  the  first 
interpretation,  the  rendering  of  this 
verse  would  be,  "  The  naturally 
defective  is  irreparable,  and  he  who 
becomes  imperfect  can  no  more  be 
numbered  among  the  perfect  ones  ;" 
and,  according  to  the  second,  "  The 
imperfect  has  no  jiower  to  perfect 
himself,  and  the  cause  of  the  imper- 
fection he  cannot  fathom,"  which 
Reynolds,  Patrick,  Gill,  &c.,  nearly 
follow.  Holden  has,  "  That  which 
is  perverse  is  with  difficulty  cor- 
rected, and  that  which  is  defective 
is  with  difficulty  supplied."  These 
commentators  apply  this  verse  to  the 
moral  endeavours  of  man.  Booth- 
royd  and  Philippson  render  it,  "What 
is  crooked  cannot  be  made  straight, 
nor  can  the  defects  of  things  be 
numbered,"  i.  e.,  all  the  efforts  of 
man  are  vain,  because  the  existing 
deficiencies  cannot  be  improved,  but 
must  remain  deficient,  and  these  defi- 
ciencies are  not  to  be  met  with  here 
and  there,  but  are  innumerable.  We 
will  only  remark  here,  on  this  inter- 
pretation, which  refers  it  to  man's 
scientific  efforts,  that  it  would  require 
ni2iipn  in  the  plural,  and  lEtp'?  ]'«. 
Knobel  and  Stuart,  who,  taking  the 
same  view,  refer  the  second  clause  to 
the  inability  of  man  to  supply  the 
things  wanted  to  render  human  life 
happy,  escape  this  censure.  Noyes 
and  others  regard  this  verse  as  a 
proverbial  phrase,  introduced  "  to 
assign  a  reason  why  human  striving 
should  be  vain,  and  human  pursuits 
should  be  so  incapable  of  affording 
satisfaction,  namely,  the  perverse- 
ness  of  human  nature,  and  the 
imperfections  of  human  things.  As 
that  which  is  by  nature  crooked 
cannot  by  human  endeavours  be 
straightened — as  the  vine,  for  in- 
stance, cannot  be  made  to  grow  up 
straight,  like  the  poplar  ;  and  as 
that  which  is  naturally  wanting  to 
,  anything  cannot  be  supplied  by 
human    exertion  —  for  instance,    a 


man  cannot  be  made  to  possess 
wings,  like  a  bird,  or  more  than  two 
hands  or  feet — so  there  are  irregu- 
larities, discords,  imperfections,  in 
human  life  and  the  course  of  human 
things,  which  are  irremediable,  and 
render  it  impossible  for  man  to  find 
complete  satisfaction."  Elster  refers 
this  verse  to  the  imperfection  of  all 
human  efforts  both  moral  and  physi- 
cal, and  their  inability  to  obtain  for 
man  his  -highest  aim  ;  the  realities 
of  life  never  coming  up  to  one's  con- 
ceptions, there  being  always  some- 
thing deficient  which  precludes  the 
possibility  of  man's  ever  securing  a 
complete  harmony  between  them. 
But  all  these  interpretations,  apart 
from  the  other  objections  which 
might  be  urged  against  some  of 
them  separately,  miss  the  thread  of 
the  argument.  The  design  of  the 
sacred  writer  is  to  shew  that  his 
resort  to  practical  wisdom,  for  having 
the  dilficulty  and  sadness  removed 
which  the  contemplation  of  nature 
has  produced  upon  his  mind,  was 
"vanity  and  striving  after  the  wind," 
since  the  fact  slated  in  verse  1 L 
cannot  be  obviated.  To  take,  there- 
fore, the  verse  before  us  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  moral  state  of  umn,  or  of 
his  physical  inabilities,  or  of  the 
dejects  in  nature,  is  to  overlook  tiie 
very  burden  of  the  writer,  as  ex- 
pressed in  vv.  4  and  11,  to  which 
he  evidently  here  returns,  in  shewing 
the  inefficiency  of  wisdom,  as  is 
plain  I'rom  our  rendering,  which  is 
moreover  corroborated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Vulg.,  St.  Jerome  in  his  com- 
mentary, the  Chaldee,  Rashi,  Rash- 
bam,  Ibn  Ezra,  &c.,  take  ptpn  and 
nwp  as  referring  to  persons,  and  not 
to  things. 

16.  I  therefore  spake,  &c..  Having 
described  to  us  the  inability  of  wis- 
dom to  remove  that  depression,  the 
sacred  writer  makes  a  most  pathetic 
appeal  to  his  heart,  being  the  seat  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  {vide  mpra, 
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before  mc  over  Jerusalem  —  my  heart   having   seen    mucli 


ver.  13),  before  he  summons  it  to  try 
another  experiment  For  tlie  origin 
of  the  ])hrasc  3b  c?  -\3i,  to  speak  to  the 
heart,  and  similar  phrases  (cliup.  ii. 
].  ir);Gpn.xxiv.45;  1  Sam.  i.  18;  Ps. 
xiv.  1  ;  xr.  2),  see  ver.  13.  The  pro- 
noun ':«,  before  the  verb,  with  the  pro- 
nominal suffix,  is  not  "  designed  to 
give  special  emphasis  to  the  clause" 
(Stuart),  but  is  used  ))leonastically, 
which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
this  book;  comp.  infra,  ii.  1.  1 1.  14. 15. 
18.  20.  24,  &c.  'ncDini  'ph-iiTi,  Hterally, 
/  made  great  and  increased,  i.  e.,  / 
(jreatly  iticreased,  I  became  exceed- 
incjhj  great  in  uisdom ;  the  second 
verb,  which  is  used  as  a  complement, 
is  subordinate  to  the  first ;  vide  infra, 
ii.  9  ;  iv.  17  ;  viii.  3 ;  Song  of  Songs, 
ii.  3;  Gesen.  §  142,  3;  Ewald,  §  2«o. 
nopn  is  the  accusative;  comp.  1  Kings, 
X.  7  ;  Gesen.  §  138.  The  Vulg.  erro- 
neously renders  this  clause  magnus 
effectus  sum,  et  prcccesu  onines  sajd- 
entia  qui,  &c.,  which  Luther,  Cover- 
dale,  Authorised  Version,  &c  ,  follow, 
but  which  is  rightly  rejected  by  Ibn 
Ezra  and  most  modern  commen- 
tators. The  }irej)Osition  bs  before  ^3, 
like  super  in  Latin,  and  our  words 
over,  above,  expresses  the  idea  of 
surpassing,  going  beyond  anylldng ; 
comp.  nyra'C'rT  bv  ncp;,  thou  art  greater 
than  the  report  ivhivh  I  have  heard 
(2  Chron.  ix.  G;  Gen.  Ixix.  26;  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  8;  Job  xxiii.  2).  Tlie  ren- 
dering, therefore,  of  Umbreit,  "  I 
have  gathered  much  wisdom  respect- 
ing all  things,"  &c.,  is  incorrect,  bs, 
as  frequently,  is  used  distributively, 
every  one,  any  one,  wliicb  accounts 
for  the  verb  T\■'r^  being  in  the  singular. 
The  reading  'I'n  tjn  ba  in  the  plural, 
which  is  found  in  one  of  De  Rossi's 
MSS.,  and  which  is  favoured  by  the 
Sept.,  Syriac.  Chaldee,  Vulg,  &c.,  has 
evidently  arisen  from  a  desire  of 
uniformity  to  ii.  7.  The  preposition 
b»  before  c^bipiT  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  power,  dominion,  rulership,  and 
refers  to  all  the  kings  that  sat  upon 
the  Jewish  throne  As.  however, 
one  king  only  reigned  before  Solomon 


in  Jerusalem,  viz.,  bis  father  David, 
we  have  here  another  proof  that  this 
hook  nuist  have  been  written  after 
Soloinon,  at  a  time  when  the  writer 
could  look  back  upon  a  whole  suc- 
cession of  kings.  Those  wiio  main- 
tain'the  Solomonic  authorship  of  tiiis 
book  have  resorted  to  various  expe- 
dients, in  order  to  account  for  this 
incongruity.  Thus  the  Chaldee  has 
parai)ln-ased  it  'ni;^  ^^r^  n  N;oorT  b3  te 
Dbcn'i,  /  have  increased  wisdom  aboie 
all  THK  SAGES  that  were  before  me  in 
Jerusalem,  which  liashi,  Kashbam, 
Ibn  Ezra,  and  many  Christian  com- 
mentators follow.  Reynolds,  Patrick. 
&c.,  refer  it  to  all  men;  Gussetius 
restricts  it  to  the  princes,  rulers,  and 
civil  magistrates  in  Jerusalem  ;  and 
Gill  refers  it  to  the  governors  of 
Jerusalem,  to  the  Jebusites,  as  well 
as  to  Saul  and  David.  But  see  ver. 
12,  and  ii.  7. 

My  Jteart  having  seen,  &c.  This 
clause  gives  the  reason  why  the 
saqred  writer  ajijieals  to  the  heart; 
because  it  was  the  heart  that  acquired 
that  surpassing  amount  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving the  sad  impression,  Coheleth 
therefore  confers  with  it  about  the 
fruitless  residt  of  this  experiment 
before  trying  another.  As  tliis  clause 
is  merely  exegetical,  it  is  better  ren- 
dered participially.  The  heart  is  de- 
scribed as  seeing  wisdom,  for  the 
reason  given  in  ver.  13.  The  phrase 
to  see  wisdom  (see  also  infra,  ii.  12, 
and  Jer.  ii.  31)  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Jews  did  not  view  abstrac- 
tions, but  regarded  the  operations  of 
the  mind  and  feelings  when  they 
became  objective  and  were  visible  in 
a  concrete  form,  rts-in.  Hiphil.infin. 
abso.,  which  has  generally  Tsere, 
with  or  without  Yod  (comp.  ii-lirn, 
Judges  xvii.  3;  ^l^n,  Exod.  viii.  11 ; 
Gesen.  §  53,  3,  Rem.  2),  meaning 
literally  inulti plica tido,  is  used  ad- 
verbially [vide  infra,  n^\  v^^ll, 
UUli);  vii.  16.  17;  ix.  Jjj;  xii.  9; 
Geseu.  §  7^,  5,  Rem.~r4?§  liTTT^ 
Ewald,  §  280,  c).      The  Vulg.,  mis- 
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17  wisdom    and   knowledge,   for   I   liave   given   my  heart   to 
know  wisdom  and    knowledge  —  I  know  that   even  this  is 

18  striving  after  the  wind.      For,  in  much  wisdom   is    much 
sadness,  and  multiplying  knowledge  is  multiplying  sorrow. 


taking  this  usage  of  the  infinitive, 
has  wrongly  rendered  this  clause  :  et 

MENS    MEA  CONTEMPLATA    EST    MULTA 

SAPIENTER  ET  DiDici,  and  my  mind 
has  contemplated  many  things  wisely, 
and  I  hive  learned.  Luther  is  equally 
wrong :  Unb  ittciu  ^erj  t;at  i)iel  gckrnt 
unb  evfal)rcn. 

17.  For  I  have  given  my  heart,  &c. 
This  is  epexegetical  of  the  last  clause 
in  the  preceding  verse:  "  My  heart 
has  seen  much  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge, because  I  have  applied  it  to 
acquire  wisdom  and  knowledge  ;"  the 
participial  rendering  might  therefore 
still  be  retained.  The  Authorised  Ver- 
sion and  Stuart's  translation  are  con- 
fused ;  Coverdale's  is  far  better:  "  My 
heart  had  great  experience  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  for  thereunto  I  ap- 
plied my  mind,  that  I  might  know 
what  were  wisdom  and  knowledge." 
The  words  mbDip-i  nibbh  nini  TOpn  m-i"? 
are  rendered  by  most  modern  com- 
mentators, to  know  nisdom,  and  to 
Icnow  madness  and,  folly ;  but  this  is 
against  the  meaning  of  the  words,  as 
well  as  against  the  scope  of  the 
passage,  nrni  is  uot  an  infinitive, 
and  can  therefore  not  be  rendered  to 
know,  like  nsib;  it  is  a  noun,  and 
must  be  translated  knowledge;  it  is 
joined  by  the  copula  to  ^^17,  wisdom, 
as  rabpb  is  to  nibbin,  and  is  regarded 
so  by  the  Sept.,  Vulg.,  Syriac,  Chal- 
dee,  &c.  nibsin,  again,  is  not  folly, 
but,  on  the"contVaT'y,uieans})/7iJg«ce; 
it  frequently  occurs  in  Chaldee  and 
later  Hebrew  writings,  and  has  in- 
variably this  sense,  which  is  also 
given  here  by  the  Sept.,  Syriac,  Chal- 
dee, Rashbam,  I-nther,  &c.  More- 
over, this  rendering  is  contrary  to 
the  context;  the  intention  of  the 
saored  writer  is  not  to  prove  tlie 
inutility  o?  foUg  and  madness,  but  to 
shew  tlie  inefBciency  of  wisdom  to 
remove  that  sad  impression  which  the 


contemplation  of  naturehad  produced 
upon  his  mind,  and  to  secure  lasting 
happiness.  The  introduction,  there- 
fore, of  "  folly  and  madness"  breaks 
the  whole  thread  of  the  argument. 
This  objection  is,  of  course,  equally 
ajjplicaule  to  the  expression  nWh, 
folly,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  text, 
which,  in  order  to  avoid  this  dilemma, 
has  unwarrantably  been  rendered 
by  Dathe,  Desvoeux,  &c.,  sj)lendid 
matters;  by  Gill,  things  boasted  of; 
by  Boothroyd,  excellence.  I  have, 
therefore,  no  hesitation  in  concluding 
that  the  words  have  crept  into  the 
texi  through  the  carelessness  of  a 
traiiscriber.  This  is  placed  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  by  the  imme- 
diately following  verse,  whicii  con- 
cludes the  argument,  stating  the 
result  of  acquiring  np^n,  wisdoin,  and 
nyi,  knowledge, — the  very  words  used 
in  this  verse, — but  makes  no  mention 
whatever  of  "  folly  and  madness." 
But  if  the  clause  is  retained,  not  to~ 
obscure  the  argument,  ni^nn,  intelli- 
gence, must  be  substituted  for  nibbh, 
folly,  according  to  the  Sept.,  Syriac, 
Chaldee,  and  Arabic.  The  perfect, 
'nsi^,  is  used  for  the  present  (comp. 
Jobix.2;x.l3;Gesen.§126,3:Ewald, 
§  135,  b).  «in,  prop,  pro.,  third  pers., 
is  used  for  the  auxiliary  verb  to  be 
(comp.  Gesen.  §  121,  2).  p'in  is  the 
same  as  nii"i  In  verse  14,  from  nyn, 
just  as  )V'P7  and  T^^^1  are  merely 
different  forms  from  the  root  np'j, 
and  have  the  same  meaning  (Gesen. 
§  84.  15,  16).  The  Vulg.,  mistaking 
the  sense,  translates  the  last  clause : 

IN  HIS  QCOQUE  ESSET  LABOR  ET  AF- 

FLTCTio  spxRiius,  in  this  also  there 
was  labour  and  vexation  of  spirit. 
Equally  erroneous  is  Luther's  ren- 
dering, ^^  ivarb  abet  geiva^^r,  ba^ 

18.  For  in  much  wisdom,  &c.,  i.e., 
since  the  acquisition  of  human  know- 
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ii.  1  I  then  spake  to  my  heart,  Come,  now,  let  me  try  tlice 
with  mirth,  and  thou  shalt  sec  pleasure  !     And,  lo  !  this 


ledge,  so  far  from  being  able  to  remove 
the  depression  and  secure  solid  happi- 
ness, causes  only  sorrow  and  disaj)- 
pointment.  I'or  the  more  knowledge 
we  acquire,  the  more  clearly  and 
acutely  we  see  and  feel  the  fleetness 
of  life,  the  emptiness  of  our  enjoy- 
ments, and  the  abortiveness  of  all 
our  efforts,  based  upon  this  knouhdye, 
to  ameliorate  our  condition.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sacred 
writer  does  not  here  depreciate  the 
acquisition  of  wisdom  in  itself,  or 
absolutely,  for  he  eulogises  it  in  this 
very  book  (vide  infra,  ii.  13,  14,  &c.) 
It  is  the  proud  human  wisdom  which 
dethrones  God  and  deifies  man,  pre- 
tending to  give  him  laws  and  regu- 
lations whereby  to  make  him  hajjpy; 
it  is  this  wisdom  to  which  lie  resorted 
in  trouble;  believing  its  pretensions, 
he  sought  to  be  comforted  by  its 
pouer,  and  found,  as  every  one  simi- 
larly circumstanced  will  find,  that 
the  more  he  acquired  of  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  comfort  in  it, 
apart  from  Qod,  the  greater  was  his 
sorrow  and  disappointment.  A  simi- 
lar instance  of  absolute  language 
being  used  instead  of  relative,  also 
occurs  in  viii.  12,  13.  For  the 
meaning  of  ci"?,  see  infra,  vii.  8  ; 
Ps.  vi.  8 ;  X.  14.  ^'cv  is  taken  by 
some  as  the  third  person  imp.  Hiph., 
and  the  construction  is  regarded  as 
elliptical,  r^^v]  to  stand  for  rj^nv  i\i.w, 
"/iie  who  increases"  (Herzfeld,  Hitzig, 
Gesen.  §50,3,  Rem.  1 ) ;  but  the  word 
is  better  taken  as  the  participle  of 
Fj'piri  (comp.  Is.  xxix.  1-1;  xxxviii.  5), 
which,  as  is  evident  from  other  forms 
of  the  Hiphil,  returns  to  the  Kal, 
and  forms  its  participle  according  to 
this  conjugation  (Ewald,  §  127,  b). 
The  Chaldee  paraphrase  has  rightly 
rendered  it  by  fl'P^'S,  so  also  Kash- 
bam.  The  Sept.,  mistaking  the 
word  D?3,  vexation,  for  tlie  assonant 
nr-i,  Imouiedye,  renders  the  first 
clause  of  this  verse  on  Iv  wXi^flEi  a-o<f'iaf 
Trx^flof  yMMfioiq,   "  he    who    increases 


wisdom  increases  knowledge."  The 
Chaldee  refers  the  augmentation  of 
sorrow  here  spoken  of,  not  to  the  man 
who  acquires  wisdom,  but  to  God, 
and  to  his  relatives,  and  curiously 
paraphrases  the  verse.  "  For  the 
man  who  increases  wisdom,  when  he 
sins  and  does  not  repent,  inci'eases 
the  wrath  of  God ;  and  the  youth 
who  is  multiplying  knowledge,  and 
dies  in  his  youth,  is  multiplying 
])aiu  in  the  heart  of  his  relatives." 
Equally  erroneous  is  the  Vulgate, 
which,  contrary  to  the  signification 
of  the  word  iwsp,  and  the  scope  of 
the  whole  passage,  renders  the  last 
clause  ET  QUI  addit  scienti.vm, 
ADDiT  ET  LABouEM,  (iml  he  uho  adds 
knowledye  adds  (dso  labour,  which 
St.  Jerome  explains,  sapiens  dolet, 

TAM  IN  ABDITO  QUAM  IN  PUOFUNUO 
latere  SAPIENTIAM,  NEC  ITA  SE 
PR^BERE  MENTIBUS,  SICUT  LUMEN, 
RISUI,  SED  PER  TOaMENTA  QU^DAM 
ET  INTOLERANDUM  LABOREM  JUGl 
MEDITATIONE       ET      STUDIO      AD      EAM 

PERVENiRE,  the  uise  man  deplores  that 
uisdom,  which,  lying  hid  in  a  depth  of 
secrecy,  does  not  shew  itself  to  the 
mind  as  light  does  to  the  eyes,  so 
that  a  man  cannot  attain  to  it  unless 
it  be  by  torments  and  intolerable 
labour,  by  contiiuud  meditation  and 
study,  applying  it  to  the  labour  which 
one  lias  in  acquiring  knowledge. 
Luther,  though  keeping  more  to  the 
meaning  of  ii«30,  has  given  it  the 
same  erroneous  explanation.  Hub  iver 
Diet  tct)vcn  niuf,  bet  mu^  »icl  leibcn. 
1.  /  then  spake  to  my  heart,  &c. 
Having  found  the  acquisition  of 
wisdom  unable  to  remove  the  depres- 
sion and  satisfy  the  longings  of  the 
soul,  Coheleth  now  appeals  to  his 
heart  to  try  another  experiment ;  he 
leaves  the  laboratory  of  knowledge, 
and  betakes  himself  to  the  bowers  of 
pleasure  ;  but,  alas  !  this,  too,  ho 
finds  unable  to  divert  his  sorrow, 
and  allay  the  cravings  of  his  mind. 
The  heart  or  soul,  being  the  seat  of 
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2  too  is  vanity.      To  mirth    I   said,  Thou   actest   foolishly 


the  intellect  {vide  supni,  ver.  13),  is 
constantly  addressed  in  this  book 
(see  i.  in  ;  ii.  1.  15 ;  iii.  IT) ;  it  is  that 
in  man  which  makes  him  dissatis6ed 
with  tlie  tilings  that  are  transient, 
and  long  for  things  which  produce 
solid  happiness.  Similar  instances 
occur,  both  in  other  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  in  the  New, 
where  man,  roused  by  ditficult  cir- 
cumstances, apostrophises  liis  mind 
(Ps.  xlii.  6.  12 ;  xliii.  5 ;  Luke  xii. 
19).  For  the  pleonastic  use  of 
the  pron.  '?«  after  'ri'!'?^,  which  has 
already  tlie  pronoun,  see  i.  16.  lo^* 
abi  is  the  saiiie  as  s"?  ■)«  losi  (Gen.  viii. 
21)  ;  a!?!?  1TDS!  (Hos.  vii!  2) ;  and  QS?  13"! 
3b  ;  and  is  well  explauied  by  Ibn 
Ezra,  •'©31  D!?  n3T.  Tlie  rendering  of 
the  Sept.  eTttov  lyu  h  xapUa,  fj,iv,  which 
the  Vulg.  («Hxl  e(jo  in  eorde  men), 
Luther  {[^j  fprad)  in  meincm  f)crjen), 
Authorised  Version,  and  tlie  modern 
commentators  follow,  is  contrary  to 
the  immediately  following  apos- 
trophe. *<^"'^5!'  is  used  for  incitement 
(Numb.  xxii.  6;  Judg.  xix.  11),  the 
n  in  the  imper.  riDb,  is  paragoi/lc  or 
iiiteiisire,  and  «3  is  the  particle  of 
incitement;  it  is  well  rendered  by  the 
Chaldee  I?"!,  and  explained  by  Ibn 
Ezra  (Gen.  xii.  11)  nni?  tdd  ^^3  nbn ; 
tlie  exjiression  nj  is  like  now,  which 
we  employ  in  the  same  sense.  npp:« 
is  the  Piel  of  noj,  to  try,  with  the  d 
pronominal  affix  second  person  fern. 
(vide  infra,  vii.  23),  referring  to  3'', 
heart,  and  n  paragogic  (com p.  hdt, 
E.Kod.  xiii.  Kj),  and  is  rightly  ren- 
dered by  the  Sept.  TrEific-a  a-i  Iv  il^pa- 
o-uvn;  Syriac  and  Chaldee,  N^ns  ]V^^., 
Desvoeux,  Hodgson,  Kuobel,  l>ooth- 
royd,  Gosenius,  Herzfeld,  Ewald, 
Stuart,  Philippson,  Elster,  Fiirst,  &c. 
The  rendering  of  the  Vulg.  (affluam 
deliciis),  which  is  ])ara})lirasad  by 
Luther,  id;  Witt  iDOt)t  teben  ;  Cover- 
dale,  /  will  take  mine  ease ;  and 
Reynolds,  /  ivill  pour  nut  plentifully 
loine  with  joy,  I  will  pour  out  myself 
in  delhjhts,  is  based  upon  a  Rabbinic 
exposition,  which  is  evident  from 
Raslii  {mvfdi  ^"  ip'o),  and  Rashbam 


(nnoffi  b©  m3''D33  'oss  jniriM),  who  as 
usual  transmit  the  traditional  expla- 
nations. rtN-ii,  and  thou  shalt  see, 
i.e.,  enjoy.  I'he  ancients  used  the 
expression  to  see  in  a  far  more  intense 
and  comprehensive  sense  than  we  do. 
Personifying  every  passion  and  emo- 
tion, they  spoke  of  seeing,  when  they 
were  in  the  midst  of  them  and  shared 
in  them.  Hence  the  phrase  c«rT  nxn 
{infra-,  ix.  9),  and  the  Greek  iJsrv  {««, 
to  see  life ;  IJsTv  fiavarov,  to  see  death. 
The  infinitive  n^-ii  is  used  with  refe- 
rence to  the  future,  because  of  the 
imperfect  by  which  it  is  preceded,  as 
indicated  by  the  i  (Gesen.  §  1 26,  6,  a : 
Ewald,  §  135,  c),  which  is  wrongly 
translated  therefore  by  the  Authorised 
Version.  The  preposition  a  before 
air;,  after  n«n,  a  verb  of  sense, 
expresses  the  intensity  and  perti- 
nacity with  which  the  object  is 
seized  (comp.  Gen.  xxi.  16  ;  Job 
iii.  9;  Gesen.  §  154,  3,  2;  Ewald, 
§  217,  f.  2,  y).  The  Vulgate's  ren- 
dering of  3ra3  nscin,  etfruor  bonis,  as 
well  as  Luther's  id)  wiCt  gute  Jage 
^aben,  which  is  followed  by  Cover- 
dale,  /  will  hare  yood  days,  are  loose 
and  tame  paraphrases. 

2.  To  mirth  I  said,  &c.  The 
indulgence  in  pleasure  and  merri- 
ment, so  far  h'om  gratifying  the 
cravings  of  the  soul,  is  a  mere  tem- 
porary frenzy,  and  only  causes 
man,  when  dethroned  reason  resumes 
the  reins  of  her  empire,  to  see  and 
inveigh  against  the  folly  in  which 
he  had  plunged.  Coheleth  does  not 
denounce  innocent  cheerfulness  and 
pleasure,  for  this  he  himself  recom- 
mends in  the  sequel.  What  he  re- 
pudiates is,  that  rational  man,  seeing 
the  inability  of  wisdom  to  calm  the 
mind  saddened  by  the  admonition  of 
everything  around  that  it  has  no 
abiding  place  here,  and  aching  after 
'  solid  happiness,  should  betake  him- 
self to  pleasure  and  mirth,  in  the 
vain  hope  thereby  to  quiet  the  voice 
of  reason.  To  denounce  this  in  terms 
most  emphatic,  the  sacred  writer  per- 
sonifies pleasure  and  mirth,  and  then 
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and  to  pleasm-e,  What  doth  she  do  ?     I  resolved  witli  my 


tells  the  one  that  she  acts  madly,  aucl 
ironically  asks  the  other  what  s]ie 
does?  whether  she  acts  differently? 
How,  then,  can  rational  man  betake 
himself  to  those  wliich  act  so  madly, 
in  hope  of  having  his  actions  regu- 
lated hy  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  s.a.lis'iy  reaso)!  ?  piniiJ,  ivmiton  idea- 
sure,  ride  infra,  vii.  S.  G;  x.  19. 
The  ))repositiou  ^  m  pinir"?  and  '^to^'J 
is  not  to  he  rendered  of  (Rashham, 
Ihn  Ezra,  Authorised  Version,  Men- 
delssohn, Holden,  Preston,  Herzfeld, 
Philippson,  &c.),  nor  in  respect  to 
(Knobel,  Stuart,  &c.),  hut  is  to  be 
taken  in  its  natural  sense,  to ;  so  the 
Sept.,  Luther,  Coverdale,  Desvoeux, 
Hodgson,  Rosen raiiller,  Boothroyd, 
Elster,  &c.  Wnn  Pual  part,  ofj^n, 
to  sliiiie,  to  (jlory,  to  boast,  to  vaunt, 
to  he  foolish,  to  he  mad,  is  the  passive 
of  Wn,  to  mahe  foolish,  to  make  mad 
{ride  infra,  vii.  7  ;  Is.  xliv.  25  ;  Job 
xii.  17),  the  causat.  of  Kal,  and  ought 
to  be  rendered  as  a  neutral  verb,  to 
act  fooUshhj,  to  act  madly,  as  is 
evident  from  Ps.  cii.  9,  which  is  the 
only  other  passage  where  this  parti- 
ciple occurs,  and  means  those  who 
act  madly  ayainst  me  ;  and  from  the 
verb  n^i-,  to  act,  which  is  used  in 
parallelism  with  it  in  the  text  before 
us.  The  rendering  of  the  Sept., 
Theodo.,  TrepKpopa,  ramhUny  ahou't ; 
Symm.  SopuSoj,  tumult;  Aquila,  'ir\a.vn(Tii;, 
error ;  do  not  exj)ress  the  sense. 
The  paraphrase  of  the  Vulgate 
(risum  reputavi  errorem,  lauyhter 
I  counted  error),  and  Ibn  P^zra,  ('mnw 
■jbino  Nin©  ^^:^T^•d^  h'^idh  o,  /  said  that 
he  nJio  inclines  to  mirth  is  mad),  are 
both  languid,  and  against  the  text. 
In  the  Talmud  (Sabbath  -SO,  2),  Wnp 
is  taken  for  ''^i^P,  so  also  Rashi,  who 
explains  it  nnco,  tliouart //raised, &ud 
a  contradiction  is  noticed  between 
this  passage,  where  mirth  is  praised, 
and  vii.  3,  where  it  is  condemned. 
Tiie  interrogation  ^%^'S  nrnp,  tchat 
does  she  do  ?  used  as  an  emphatic 
denial  {ride  supra,  i.  3)  is  exceedingly 
forcible.  The  sacred  writer  has 
declared  that   mirth   acts   the  fool, 


and  now  asks  whether  pleasure  acts 
ditierently,  or,  in  other  words,  de- 
nounces it  as  acting  in  the  same 
manner.  Following  the  example  of 
the  Chaldec  paraphrase  (n'N  n«:rT  np 
rrrins  ^•^  la^b,  what  adrantaye  does  it 
yield  to  the  man  who  indulyes  in  it  ?) 
Rashi  (nciy  n^vi  no,  what  yood  does 
it  produce?)  and  Ibn  Ezra  (avj;  rro 
n-cyn).  modern  commentators  take 
tlie  verb  niry  in  tlie  sense  of  yieldiny, 
produciny,  and  explain  this  clause, 
"  what  solid  good  does  pleasure  yield 
or  produce  ?"  But  this  requires  an 
unnecessary  departure  from  tlie  usual 
meaning  of  nto,  to  do,  a  harsh 
ellipsis  of  3Vi!,  yood,  and,  above  all, 
weakens  the  sense.  The  sacred 
writer  has  forcibly  denounced  mirth 
as  acting  the  fool;  and  is  it  likely 
that  he  would  treat  i)leasure,  its 
parallel,  with  more  leniency,  simply 
ask  what  good  it  yields,  and  thus 
weaken  the  second  hemistich  ?  ni 
is  an  abbreviation  of  n«i,  and  is 
peculiar  to  later  Hebrew  writers 
{vide  infra,  ver.  24;  v.  15,  18;  vii. 
23;  ix.  13;  2  Kings  vi.  19;  Ezek. 
xl.  45  ;  Fiirst,  Lexicon,  s.  v. ;  Ewald, 
§  183,  a  ;  Gesen.  §  34).     The  Syriac 

rendering  of  t>^rn  by  ^-iJOl  pJSiD, 
as  if  the  original  were  '^i'^'np,  which 
Houbigaat  has  actually  adopted, 
because  it  corresponds  better  to 
T\TV  nrnp  in  the  next  member ;  the 
Septuagint's  version  of  rit'i-  nrnp,  ti 
TouTo  TToeTi;;  why  doest  than  thus  ?  as  if 
the  original  were  ni  riN  rmv  np,  which 
is  followed  by  Hodgson  and  Booth- 
royd; and  the  Vulgate's  paraphrase, 

QUID     FUSTRA     DECJI'ERIS  ?     wliy    art 

thou  vainly  deceived  ?  are  to  bo 
rejected  as  unwarranted  deviations 
from  the  text. 

3.  /  resolved,  &c.  Having  given 
US  summarily  tlie  result  of  his  experi- 
ment with  pleasure,  in  verses  I  and  2, 
Coheleth  now  details  some ^)r/r^u'«/'0" 
instances  of  the  pleasures  by  which 
he  vainly  souglit  to  remove  the 
depression  from  his  mind,  and  secure 
lasting  happiness.    He  conferred  and 
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heart  to  draw  my  body  with  pleasure,  my  mind  guiding 
with  wisdom,  and  to  lay  hold  on  folly,  till  I  should  see 
what  is  good  for  the   sons  of  men  which  they  should  do 


resolved  with  bis  lieart  —  for  the 
reason  given  in  ver.  1  —  to  indulge 
in  banqueting  and  pleasure,  and 
thus  try  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the 
soul.  ''3'?3  'nnn,  liter.,  I  thought  with 
vuj  heart,  i.  e.,  I  and  my  mind  came 
to  the  conclusion.  The  sentence  is 
jiregnant,  implying  the  result  of  the 
cogitation,  and  the  determination  to 
act  in  accordance  with  it.  '^^9,  to 
draw,    to    brintj    out,   to    cheer ;    so 

the  Syriac  (a^nmnV)\),  Eashi 
(pyb),  Kashbam  ('n^JS  r^'o■d^>^  yysrcfh 
7"i),  Lee,  &c.  Others,  however, 
render  it  to  lead  (Chaldee  n'?i  nt|:) 
npn  TV  x'j'pni  «;i?'?5'?,  TO  LEAD  my 
body  into  the  banquetuui-house),  to 
inure,  to  train  (Parchon  miinbi  b-[±i), 
to  indulge  (Mendelssohn,  Preston, 
&c.),  to  make  robust,  to  strengthen 
(Reynolds,  Patrick,  Gill,  Gesenius, 
Noyes,  &c.),  to  allure  (Herzfeld, 
Heiligstedt)  to  hold  on,  to  be  con- 
stantly at  it  (Knobel,  De  Wette, 
Elster,  &c.),  to  hold  on,i.  e.,  to  cherish 
(Fiirst),  which  are  far  less  suitable 
to  the  expression  |".,  wine.  The 
term  ;"-  is  frequently  used  by  a 
synecdoche  for  all  delicacies  and 
feasting  (comp.  Prov.  ix.  2 ;  Song  of 
Songs  viii.  2),  and  is  well  explained 
by  Rashi  pn  dti?  bv  nmp  3315?  mii-D  "33. 
Ibn  Ezra  appropriately  renders  'l^i 
by  'E13,  body.  For  the  omission 
of  the  suffix  after  Jnb,  see  Gesen. 
§  145,  2. 

My  mind  guiding  with  wisdom,  &c. 
Coheleth  resolved  to  draw  his  body, 
as  it  were,  with  the  alluring  cords  of 
pleasure,  determined  that  his  pas- 
sions should  not  be  wildly  let  loose, 
but  that  wisdom,  by  her  prudent 
guidance  in  the  selection  of  earthly 
gratifications,  should  hold  the  reins, 
and  restrain  the  passions  from  run- 
ning riot.  This  explanation  is  evi- 
dent, from  ver.  9.  The  words  art3  •'abi 
nn^na,  my  heart  guiding  with  wisdom, 
are  parenthetical,  as  is  evident  from 


^i™^,  to  lay  hold,  which,  together 
with  '^ii.'p'?,  to  draw,  depends  upon 
'nnn,  /  resolved.  The  expression  ib, 
heart,  possessing  the  faculty  of 
thinking,  judging,  &c.  {vide  supra, 
i.  13),  is  here  more  properly  rendered 
mind,  and  stands  in  opposition  to 
"lipi,  body.  Jn:,  to  guide,  is  evidently 
designed  to  carry  out  the  figure 
begun  with,  '^'V'^,  to  draw.  It  was 
not  to  be  a  blind  drawing  into 
every  pleasure,  but  guided  by  vigi- 
lant prudence. 

And  to  lay  hold  on,  &c.,  i.e., 
indulge  himself  in  pleasure  which 
he  subsequently  found  to  be  mere 
folly,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  verse. 
This  he  did,  not  to  revel  in  sensuality, 
but  to  see  whether  he,  with  all  the 
vastresources  at  his  command,  could 
not  discover  how  to  sweeten  the 
years  of  man's  existence,  few  and 
bitter,  contrasted  with  the  ever- 
enduring  objects  of  nature.  To 
recount  the  almost  countless  expla- 
nations and  observations  palmed 
upon  this  verse,  would  be  unprofit- 
able. "We  must  be  satisfied  with  the 
leading  renderings  and  expositions. 
Already  the  ancient  versions  are  very 
discordant.     Thus  the  Sept.  has  xaj 

xaTBo-xe-^ufxriv  el  h  xapoi'a  fxov  kXxvcrii  aij  aTxov 
TKv  cafx.u.  fj.'iu,  Ka\  napSi'a  fxm  cithynnv  Iv 
a-o<pia.  Ka]  rov  xpa-rria-at  Itt'  EinppCT-wo,  and  I 

examined  tchetJier  my  heart  would 
draw  out  my  flesh  as  ivine,  and  my 
heart  led  in  ivisdom,  and  to  lay  hold 
on  pleasure,    altering  the   text  into 

]::?  T|V£)nn  'a"?  dn  'mn ;  the  Vulg.,  cogi- 

TAVI  IN  CORDE  MEO  ABSTRAHERE  A 
VINO  CARNEM  MEAM,  UT  ANIMUM  MEUM 
TRANSFERREM  AD  SAPIENTIAM  DEVI- 
TAREMQUE      STOLTITIAM,     &C.,     which 

Luther  (ba  bac^te  id)  in  meincm 
f)erjcn,  mcincn  ieih  wm  Seiit  ju 
gicl)en,  unb  mcin  |)erj  jur  2Sci6f)cit  ju 
jie^en,  bafj  id)  ergriffe  waS  Xl)Oxi)eit  ift, 
&c.) ;  and  Coverdale  (so  I  thought  in 
my  heart  to  withdraw  my  flesh  from 
wine,  to  apply  my  mind  unto  wisdom. 
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4  under  heaven,  the  numbered  days  of  their  lives  ;  I  tlierefore 


and  to  comprehend  foolishness)  fol- 
low, altering  ]::?  into  ]:.'n,  nopn^ 
into  nopnb,  and  nib^rs  ^r^iJh^  into  i^obi 
mbsEp.  Lutlier  and  Coverdale,  not 
following  the  Vulgate  in  the  last 
alteration,  take  the  word  insf,  to  lay 
hold  of,  to  seize,  in  the  sense  of 
camp rehendbuj .  As  these  emenda- 
tions are  not  supported  hy  any  MSS., 
we  shall  not  pause  to  animadvert 
upon  them,  but  pass  on  to  the  ren- 
dering given  by  St.  Jerome  in  his 
commentary,  in  which  he  adheres  to 
the  text ;  there  he  translates  this 
verse,  Considentvi  in  conle  ineo,  tit 
trahercm  in  vino  ctirnem  meam,  et  cor 
mcum  dediixit  me  in  sapientidm,  which 
lie    exphiins  :    volui    vitam    meam 

TRADEUE  DELICIIS,  ET  CARNEM  MEAM 
AB  0:MNIBUS  CURIS  LIBERARE,  ET 
QUASI  VINO  SIC  VOLUPTATE  SOIMRE  ; 
BED  COGITATIO  JSIEA,  ET  RATIO  NATU- 
RALIS  RETRAXERUNT  ME,  ET  DEDUX- 
ERUNT  AD  SAPIENTIAM  REQUIRENDAM, 

/  desired  to  (jive  my  life  to  pleasures, 
and  free  my  body  from  all  cares,  a)id 
2nit  it  to  sleep,  as  it  were,  ivith  wine 
and  pleasure  ;  hut  my  thowjhts  and 
natural  reason  drew  me  back,  and  led 
me  to  seek  tvisdom ;  so  also   Rashi, 

mini  p'inn'7,  thou/jh  my  body  inclined 
after  pleasure,  nnj  mhul  urged  by 
ivisdoni  to  lay  hold  on  the  Law  ;  but 
this  is  contrary  to  verse  9,  where  we 
are  told  that  wisdom,  so  far  from 
repudiating,  assisted  in  procuring 
pleasures.  Ibn  Ezra,  who  is  followed 
by  Mendelssohn,  Reynolds,  Patrick, 
Gill,  Jermin,  Desvoenx,  Preston, 
Noyes,  &c.,  maintains  that  Coheleth, 
seeing  wisdom  hy  itself  produced 
pain,  and  pleasure  by  itself  was  of 
no  use,  resolves,  in  tiiis  verse,  on  a 
middle  course  —  to  unite  the  pursuits 
of  wisdom  with  those  of  pleasure. 
But  this  is  contrary  to  the  scope  of  the 
passage,  which  obviously  describes 
in  detail  (4-  II)  the  jjleasures  cate- 
gorically denounced  as  folly  in  ver.  2. 
But  what  is  most  subversive  of  this 
unitedindulgence  in  both  wisdom  and 
pleasure,  is  the  fact  that  Coheleth, 


having  finished  his  description  of 
wisdom,  as  given  in  i.  12-18,  and  of 
pleasure,  as  given  in  4-11,  discussed, 
in  his  resume,  ver.  12-  14,  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  wisdom  and  folly 
separately,  and  makes  no  mention 
wiiatever  of  this  middle  course,  or 
union  of  both  wisdom  and  pleasure. 
Hodgson's  rendering,  "I  enquired  of 
mine  heart  whether  I  should  give 
myself  unto  wine,  but  mine  heart 
inclined  unto  wisdom,  or  whetiier  I 
should  embrace  folly,"  is  contrary  to 
the  text.  crT"n  "?^  -icc-D  is  the  accu- 
sative of  lime;  the  same  phrase  occurs 
in  V.  17. 

4.  /  therefore  increased  my  -posses- 
sions. Here,  and  in  the  ibilowing 
six  verses,  Coheleth  enumerates  some 
of  the  pleasures  and  enjoyments  ia 
which  he  indulged.  The  words 
'fcyp  'nVijin  yield  excellent  sense  in 
their  literal  translation,  /  increased 
my  works  or  jwssessions,  and  do  not 
refer  to  Solomon's  costly  and  sjjlendid 
ivory  throne,  overlaid  witii  gold,  as 
described  in  1  Kings  x.  18,  but 
describe  the  undertakings  of  this 
monarch  generally.  David  had  built 
a  cedar  house  (2  Chron.  ii.  3),  pos- 
sessed vineyards,  orchards,  treasures 
of  all  kinds,  and  servants  of  all  sorts 
(iChron.  xxvii. 25-31);  but  Solomon, 
seeking  happiness  in  grandeur,  in- 
creased or  multiplied  ("ri'iit'n)  these 
jiossessions  ('^'?'.'?)  which  he,  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne,  inherited  from 
his  father.  Hence  "  he  builded 
houses  ;  "  not  satisfied  with  the  royal 
residence  already  existing,  he  erected 
another,  the  coni])letion  of  which 
occupied  thirteen  jears;  he  built  a 
mansion  for  his  wife,  and  various 
other  edifices  (I  Kings  vii.  1-8;  ix. 
17- m).  nirro,  work,]\ke  ^^nVo,  is 
used  metonomica'ly  for  the  etlects  of 
work,  that  which  is  gained  by  work, 
weaUh,  riches,  estates,  possessions 
(Exod.  xxiii.  12  ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  2  ;  Isa. 
xxvi.  12).  Ibn  Ezra's  explanation 
of  'irrp  'iTi'^isn,  viz.,  cbnj  ccri-'D  \-i'©3?, 
which  is  toliowed  by  Luther,  Autho- 
rised Version,  and  almost  all  modern 
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increased  my  possessions,  I  builded  me  houses,  I   planted 
5  me  vineyards,  I  made   me  gardens  and   pleasure-grounds, 


commeutators,  is,  to  saj'  the  least,  an 
unnecessary  paraphrase. 

/  phnited  me  vineijurds,  &c.  To 
the  indoor  pleasures  he  added  out- 
door enjoyments.  With  all  the  plea- 
sure that  we  derive  from  gardens 
and  parks,  those  who  have  not  tra- 
velled in  the  East  can  form  but 
an  inadequate  idea  how  indispen- 
sable a  part  a  garden  forms  of  an 
Eastern's  luxury,  and  how  great  is 
the  enjoyment  which  he  derives  from 
it.  The  burning  heat  of  the  Eastern 
sun  renders  the  interior  of  dwell- 
ings almost  intolerable  daring  the 
day.  Shady  arched  walks,  therefore, 
formed  by  vines  planted  in  rows  or 
avenues,  and  trained  above  a  trellis- 
work,  or  airy  and  fragrant  bowers 
formed  by  the  outspread  branches  of 
trees  in  gardens,  are  retreats,  the 
delight  of  which  an  Eastern  alone 
can  fully  appreciate.  It  is  this  most 
enviable,  quiet,  and  shady  retreat 
that  gave  rise  to  the  beautiful  repre- 
sentation of  happy  and  tranquil 
Israel,  as  sitting  under  vines  and  fig- 
trees  (1  Kings  iv.  25;  Mich.  iv.  4; 
Zech.  iii.  10).  No  wonder  that  the 
Israelites  selected  such  a  charming 
spot  for  serving  their  heavenly  Father 
(Gen.  xxiv.  63  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  80;  John 
xviii.  1,  2) ;  for  entertaining  their 
earthly  friends  (Isa.  li.  3);  and  for 
burying  those  dear  to  them  (Gen. 
xxiii.  19,  20;  2  Kings  xxi.  26;  2  Sam. 
XXV.  1).  Because  one  vineyard  is 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  Solomon 
(Song  of  Songs,  viii.  11),  Knobel  con- 
cludes tiiat  he  had  only  that  one,  and 
that  "the  author  here  exaggerates  de- 
signedly, in  order  to  shew  that  even 
the  best  means  of  pleasure  do  not 
yield  any  lasting  satisfaction."  But 
surely  the  words,  "  Solomon  had  a 
vineyard  in  Baal- H amnion,"  do  not 
aflBrm,  or  even  remotely  im})ly,  that 
he  had  none  elsewhere.  The  one 
there  mentioned  was  for  a  particular 
purpose  (see  my  Commentary,  w  hen); 
the  passage  describes  the  vineyard 


in  that  locality.  Besides,  even  if  we 
had  not  been  told  that  Solomon  had 
planted  himself  vineyards,  we  should 
natui'ally  conclude  that  he  had  many, 
since  tliey  form  such  an  essential 
])art  of  Eastern  enjoyment,  and  siuce 
he  came  into  possession  of  his  father's 
estates,  which  comprised  vineyards 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  27).  The  Chaldee 
makes  Solomon  describe  in  this  verse 
the  good  works  which  he  performed, 
viz.,  the  building  of  the  Temple,  and 
the  various  edifices  and  courts  be- 
longing to  it.  Even  the  vineyards, 
this  paraphrase  says,  were  planted 
that  tlie  Sanhedrin  might  have  wine 
to  refresh  themselves  during  their 
sittings  and  their  religious  exercises, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  offering  obla- 
tions upon  the  altar.  The  most 
effectual  refutation  of  this  interpre- 
tation is  to  be  found  in  verse  11, 
where  the  works  are  characterised  as 
mere  vanity  and  strivinij  after  the 
uind,  which  could  surely  not  be  said 
of  such  praiseworthy  undertakings. 

5.  /  made  me  gardens,  &c.  He 
had  not  only  vineyards,  but  also 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  pro- 
ducing all  kinds  of  delicious  fruit, 
and  aromatics,  which  are  most  cal- 
culated to  regale  the  senses,  and  are 
so  essential  to  Oriental  luxury.  The 
Hebrew  names  for  the  different  kinds 
of  gardens  denote  the  occupation 
assigned  to  Adam  when  the  Lord 
))laced  him  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 
We  are  told  that  the  Lord  God  took 
the  man  and  put  him  in  the  garden 
of  Eden  to  cidtivate  it  (^"J^yb),  and  to 
guard  it  (htoct)  ;  hence  we  find  that 
tlie  expressions  denoting  gardens 
signify  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
offices.  Thus  c^s  is  derived  from 
nns  =  113  (for  the  termination  C-  see 
Fiirst,  Lexicon,  under  n  2,  c),  to  dig, 
hence  a  garden  generally,  cultivated 
by  means  of  spades  and  axes  (Judg. 
XV.  5;  Job  xxiv.  18),  and  afterwards 
applied  especially  to  a  vineyard. 
]3  is  from  pj,  to  guard ,  hence  that 
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6  and  I  planted  in  tliem  trees  of  all  sorts  of  fruit.     I  made 
me  pools  of  water,  to  water  therefrom  the  grove  shooting 


which  is  guarded  and  protected 
against  every  intrusion,  a  guarrlen; 
tJie  Gorman,  ©avtcu,  and  liie  Eng- 
lish, garden,  denote  the  same  thing. 
Dl"!?.  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
qnadriliteral  Ti"'nQ,  is  a  compound  of 
"112  and  D13,  to  break  up,  to  separate, 
and  denotes  a  garden,  a  jileasure- 
ground,  either  from  its  being  sepa- 
rated, enclos.d  (see  ray  commentary 
ou  the  Song  of  Songs,  iv.  lo),  or, 
which  is  perhaps  better,  from  its 
being  cultivated  by  breaking  up  the 
ground  with  ploughs  or  other  imple- 
ments. 'J'iie  difF^n-ence  between  ]3 
and  D7."is  cannot  now  be  e.vactly 
defined  ;  the  former,  however,  seems 
to  denote  a  garden  containing  smaller 
plants,  such  as  herbs,  Bowers,  as 
well  as  fruit-trees  (Dent.  xi.  10  ; 
I  Kings  x.xi.  2),  and  the  latter 
pleasure-grounds  or  parks  planted 
with  large  trees,  and  containing  dif- 
ferent animals,  in  which  sense  it  is 
also  used  in  other  languages  (comp. 
Xenophon,  Anab.  i.  2.  4  ;  Cyrop. 
i.  4,  &c. ;  Koran,  xxxiii.  1 1).  From 
the  delightful  regions  which  it  de- 
scribed.  Paradise  was  afterwards  used 
for  the  blessed  abode  of  saints  in 
glory  (Luke  xxiii.  43;  2  Cor.  xii.  4; 
Kev.  ii.  7  ;  comp.  Wemyss,  Clavis 
Symb.  336;  Kalisch,  Gen.  p.  108). 
The  distinction  which  Ibn  Ezra 
makes  between  these  two  expressions, 
viz.,  that  in  ]l  trees  of  all  kinds  are 
grown  (□'in  a'3'oo  n'n  D':t«  ia  ©'), 
while  in  d-!"i2  only  one  kind  is  planted 
(in«  \^'0'o  Nin),  is  not  correct;*  the 
very  passage  to  which  he  refers  fur 
proof  of  his  assertion  (Song  of  Songs 
iv.  13)  contradicts  it;  for,  not  only 
are  there  pomegranates  desciibed  as 
growing  in  this  garden,  but  also 
cypresses  and  nanls,  and,  in  fact, 
"  all  sorts  of  frankincense  trees." 
Those  who  maintain  that  ]3  signifies 
a  place  containing  smaller  plants 
only,  such  as  herbs,  vegetables, 
shrubs,  flowers,  &c.,  overleok  the 
fact  that  cn3,  in  them,  refers  to  ]?, 


garden,  as  well  as  dtis,  pleasure- 
ground.  It  may  be  that  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase  here  is  coriect  in  taking 
the  royal  garden  mentioned  in  Meb. 
iii.  15;  2  Kings  xxv.  4,  which  was 
situated  at  the  pool  of  Siloam,  that 
is,  at  the  month  of  Tyropa^on  (see 
Robinson,  Palestine,  i.  p.  333,  &c.), 
to  be  one  of  those  which  Solnnon 
planted.  ^'?,  sing.,  is  used  caller tirelg 
(comp.  ]\^  ')-?  nina  incNi  Di«rr  x^rrn;], 
anil  the  man  and  his  wife  hid  them- 
selves amonif  the  trees  of  the  garden 
Gen.  iii.  8;*  Is.  x.  19;  Ps.  lxx"i\j,  5). 
6.  /  made  me  pools  of  water,  &c. 
The  intense  heat  in  the  East  requires 
that  plants  should  be  frequently  irri- 
gated to  preserve  them  from  "being 
parched  up.  As  the  streams  which 
were  not  dried  up  in  the  summer 
were  very  few  in  Palestine,  .irtificial 
reservoirs  were  made  to  receive  the 
rain  or  collect  the  spring  waters  for 
times  of  need.  These  tanks  of  water 
constituted  one  of  the  most  charming 
features  in  gardens;  rows  of  palms  or 
other  trees,  with  outspread  branches, 
and  studded  with  fruit,  encircled 
these  rills,  in  whose  waters  the  deep- 
blue  or  grey  dove  was  frequently 
seen  bathing,  and  reilecting  upon  its 
golden  breast  the  splendid  colours  of 
the  falling  rays  (Song  of  Songs  v.  13). 
Mauudrell  gives  a  beautiful  descii])- 
tionof  the  effect  which  these  artificial 
waters  produced  upon  him,  when 
seeing  the  garden  of  the  Emir  cf 
Beyrout,  anciently  called  Berytus  — 
"  The  best  sight  that  this  place 
affords,  and  the  most  worthy  to  be 
remembered,  is  the  orange  garden. 
It  contains  a  large  quadrangulai 
plot  of  ground,  divided  into  sixteen 
lesser  squares,  four  in  a  row,  with 
walks  between  them.  The  walks  are 
shaded  with  orange  trees  of  a  large 
spreading  size.  .  . .  Every  one  of  these 
sixteen  lesser  squares  in  the  gard-'U 
was  bordered  with  stone,  and  in  the 
stone-work  were  trough",  very  artisti- 
cally contrived,  for  convoying  tho 
0 
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water  all  over  the  garden,  there  being 
little  outlets  cut  at  every  tree,  for  the 
stream  as  it  passed  by  to  flow  out 
and  water  it"  (see  Early  Travels  in 
Palestine,  Bohu's  edition,  pp.  415, 
416).  This  will  give  us  some  idea  of 
what  the  gardens  and  reservoirs  of 
the  wisest  and  wealthiest  Eastern 
monarch  must  have  been.  The  pool 
of  the  king,  mentioned  in  Nehem.  ii. 
14,  is  said  to  be  one  of  those  which 
Solomon  made  (Joseph.  Bel.  Jud.  v. 
4,  c.  2).  niana  is  the  construct  of 
nsna,  a  pool,  instead  of  niD-ia,  perhaps 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  plural  con- 
struct of  ^y\},  a  blessing  (Ewald, 
§212,  c),  and  is  derived  from  the 
first  meaning  of  '^4,  viz.,  to  kneel 
(town  ;  hence  a  kneeling-place  for 
cattle  or  men  when  drinking  (comp. 
n.'Qrr""iN3  ";«  "vfi  ■^■>iTM;>  d'?''??^  '^la^i,  and 
he  made  his  camels  to  kneel  down 
without  the  city,  by  the  well  of  water. 
(Gen.  xxiv.  11  ;  Judg.  vii.  5,  G,  &c.) 
Tliese  passages  are  decidedly  against 
those  who  derive  the  word  in  ques- 
tion from  the  secondary  meaning 
of  '^^,  to  bless;  hence  a  pool,  which 
was  accounted  a  special  blessing  in 
hot  countries,  or  ^"^i  (Arabic),  to 
flow.  Instead  of  Qno,  masculine,  we 
should  have  expected  ]no,  feminine, 
since  nis^a,  to  which  it  refers,  is 
feminine  ;  but  such  disagreement  in 
gender  is  of  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence {vide  infra,  x.  9  ;  xi.  8 ;  xii.  1). 
Although  noia  is  a  neuter  intransi- 
tive, yet  it  is  i'ollowed  by  an  accusative 
D'S?  ;  such  instances  are  not  unfre- 
quent  with  verbs  signifying  to  grow, 
to  flow,  &c  ,  and  imply  abundance  in 
the  thing  that  stands  in  the  accusa- 
tive ;  comp.  D'Jiffia;?  i^3  n'jy,  the  whole 
of  it  ivent  up  in  nettles,  i  e  ,'\\.  entirely 
changed  into  them  (Prov.  xxiv.  31; 
Isa.  v.  6  ;  xxxiv.  13)  ;  just  as  it  is 
said  a  burning  house  goes  up  in 
flames  and  smoke  (Gesen.  §  138,  1, 
Rem.  2;  Ewald,  §  281,  b). 

7.  I  bought  me  manservants,  &c. 
An  oriental  potentate's  happiness 
and  luxury  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  numerous  retinue  of  ser- 


vants of  all  kinds.  To  keep  those 
magnificent  edifices  and  pleasure- 
groimds  in  order,  to  provide  for  and 
serve  his  large  and  sumptuous  table, 
to  attend  to  his  forty  thousand  stalls 
of  horses  (1  Kings  iv.  26),  Solomon 
must  have  required  an  enormous 
number  of  domestics,  and  it  is  there- 
fore no  wonder  that  when  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  beheld  them  "there  was  no 
more  spirit  in  her"  (1  Kings  x.  5). 
The  buying  of  servants  here  men- 
tioned was  jiractised  among  the 
Hebrews,  in  common  with  other 
nations,  from  time  immemorial. 
Already  Abraham,  the  father  of  the 
Hebrew  nation,  had  an  exceedingly 
large  number  of  servants,  which  he 
bought  (Gen.  xvii.  12),  and  could 
muster  three  hundred  and  eighteen, 
born  in  his  house,  against  the  kings 
who  had  captured  Lot  and  his 
household.  (Gen.  xiv.)  Joseph  was 
sold  by  his  brothers  as  a  slave  to  the 
Ishmaelites,  who  were  traders  both 
in  costly  spices  and  slaves  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  28).  Such  slaves  were  called 
the  purchase  of  money  (^D3  ropn), 
apj/upa^v>]Toi  (Gen.  xvii.  12.  23) ;  their 
oft'spring,  as  well  as  the  children  of 
captives  of  war,  who  were  made 
slaves  (Numb.  xxxi.  Jl.  26.  35; 
Dent.  XX.  14,  xxi.  10),  born  in 
bondage,  belonged  to  the  master, 
and  are  called  house-born  (n;a  'tV, 
01'xoj.EVEr?,  Gen.  xiv.  14;  xvii.  12),  or 
sens  of  a  handmaid  (nnw  '•n,  Exod. 
xxiii.  12;  Ps.  cxvi.  16),  or  sons  of 
the  house  (n^?  '?.f),  as  in  the  text 
before  us  and  Gen.  xv.  3.  The  usual 
value  of  a  servant  was  fifty  silver 
shekels  for  an  Israelite  (I.evit.  xxvii. 
8)  and  thirty  for  a  non-Israelite 
(Exod.  xxi.  32).  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  sufjposed  that  Hebrew  servi- 
tude bears  any  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  or 
to  the  modern  slavery  of  the  United 
States.  The  fact  that  the  Hebrew 
language  has  no  word  for  slave,  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  thing,  or  instru- 
ment, under  the  absolute  mercy  of 
another  —  that  the  name  ^?9  simply 
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and  had  house-born  servants  ;    I  had   also   many   herds  of 
oxen  and  sheep,  above  all  who  were  before  me  in  Jeru- 


lueans  labourer,  and  is  the  same 
which  God  gave  to  his  cliosen  people 
Israel,  to  his  favourite  servant  Moses, 
to  the  prophets  and  kings,  while  the 
Greek  designation  ioZxc;  means  one 
bound  or  chained,  the  Latin  manci- 
pium  denotes  captured  goods,  which 
seems  also  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
modern  expression  slave  —  would 
alone  be  sufficient  to  shew  the  dis- 
similarity between  the  Jewish  system 
of  servitude  and  the  slavery  of  the 
nations  alluded  to.  We  are,  how- 
ever, not  left  to  prove  the  dissimi- 
larity from  the  etynwlogy  of  these 
designations ;  the  records  of  sacred 
and  profane  history  place  it  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  The  Hebrew 
servant,  whether  an  Israelite  or  not, 
had  written  upon  his  forehead  by 
the  hand  of  the  Creator,  that  he, 
being  a  man,  is,  like  his  master, 
created  in  the  image  of  God  (Gen.  i. 
27,  comp.  with  ix.  5,  (5)  ;  the  natural 
rights,  therefore,  of  both  master  and 
servant  alike  were  regarded  by  God, 
whose  image  they  both  bore,  and 
equal  provisions  were  made  for  both 
(2  Sam.  xiv.  14  ;  Prov.  xxiv.  23, 
xxviii.  21  ;  Job  xxxiv.  19,  &c.)  ;  the 
Greek  slave  was  defined  by  Aristotle 
to  be  a  living  uorking  tool  and  pos- 
session (o  JoSXof  ifji.-\,vxj>v  opyayov,  Ethic. 

Nicom.  viii.  13  ;  i  JoiJXo?  Krtjfxi.  n 
ifx^-vxpv,  Polit.  i.  4),  and  was  regarded 
as  possessing  fewer  faculties  than  a 
free  man  (Plato,  Polit.  is.  1.  13),  as 
a  being  who  had  "  nothing  healthy 
in  his  soul,"  which  naturally  differed 
from  other  men,  and  as  belonging 
"  to  a  race  in  which  men  possessing 
any  intellect  ought  never  to  trust." 
This,  Plato  (Leg.  vi.  19)  tells  us, 
has  the  authority  of  the  wisest  of 
poets,  who,  when  speaking  of  Zeus, 
says — 

"HutO'v  yap  t'  apirr,(  aTroatvuTai  ivfvtira  2euc 
'Avipof,  wt'  av  fxiv  Kara  JouXicv  nfxap  iXdcTiV. 

"Half  their  mind  wide-seeing  Jove  has  ta'en 
From  men,  whose  doom  has  slavery's  day 
hrniipht  on."— Opts.  xvii.  382. 


The  Hebrew  servant,  working  with 
his  master,  who,  like  Saul  or  Elisha, 
followed  behind  the  plough  (1  Sam. 
xi.  5  ;  1  Kings  six.  19),  or  like  Moses 
and  David  tended  the  flock  (Exod. 
iii.  1;  1  Sam.  xvi.  11,  xvii.  20,  28, 
34),  also  celebrated  with  his  master, 
when  they  both  came  home  in  the 
evening,  the  Sabbath,  and  all  the 
numerous  festivals,  which  released 
him  from  labour  nearly  half  the 
time  (Exod  xx.  10;  Dent.  v.  14, 
&c.),  and  was  instructed  in  morals 
and  religion  (Deut.  xxxi.  10-13); 
the  Greek  and  Roman  slave,  being 
regarded  as  belonging  to  a  different 
caste,  "  was  not  to  be  spoken  to  as  a 
free  man"  (Plato,  Leg.  vi.  19),  and 
his  testimony  in  courts  of  law  was 
never  taken  unless  extorted  by  tor- 
ture (Demosth.  c.  Onetor.  i.  p.  874; 
Cic.  Partit.  Orat.  34,  pro  Sail.  28). 
The  Hebrew  servant,  if  he  escaped 
from  his  master,  could  not  be  deli- 
vered up  to  him  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place  in  which  he  sought 
refuge  (Deut.  xxiii.  15,16);  the  Greek 
and  Roman  slave,  when  he  ran 
away,  was  not  allowed  to  take  refuge 
anywhere,  the  master  pursued  him 
wherever  he  pleased  (Xen.  Mem.  ii. 
10,  §1,2;  Florus,  iii.  19),  and,  when 
caught,  branded  him  with  a  red-hot 
iron.  The  Hebrew  servant  had  the 
full  protection  of  the  law,  if  he  lost 
any  member  of  his  body  through  the 
brutal  treatment  of  his  master,  he 
was  immediately  manumitted  (Exod. 
xxi.  26,  27),  and,  if  killed,  the  master 
was  treated  as  a  murderer  (comp. 
Exod,  xxi.  12,  with  verse  20,  and 
Gen.  ix.  5,  6),  and,  according  to  the 
Talmud  (Sanhedrin,  52,  b),  was 
executed  by  the  sword ;  the  Roman 
slave  had  no  personal  rights;  he  was 
under  the  absolute  power  of  his 
master,  who  could  brand,  torture,  or 
put  him  to  death  at  pleasure  ;  if  the 
master  was  murdered  by  a  slave,  or 
by  an  unknown  assassin,  all  the 
slaves  on  the  premises  were  put  to 
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death  (Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  S-2),  a  brutal 
instance  of  which  happened  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  when  four  hundred 
were  e.xecuted  for  the  murder  coiu- 
mitted  by  one,  on  the  person  of 
Pedanius  Secuudus,  prefect  of  the 
city  (Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  42-46).  A 
Hebrew  servant  —  and  be  it  remem- 
bered that  we  are  speaking  all  along 
of  servauts  who  are  non-Israelites  — 
could  marry  the  daughter  of  his 
master  (1  Chron.  ii.  35),  the  master 
himself  frequently  took  a  maid- 
servant (Geu.  XXX.  3  ;  Dent.  xxi. 
10-14),  or  gave  her  to  his  son  for 
wife  (Exod.  xxi.  <J).  And  if  the 
servant  was  an  Israelite,  he  could 
only  serve  six  years  (Exod.  xxi.  2  ; 
Levit.  XXV.  4 1 ;  Deut.  xv.  12),  during 
which  time  he  was  to  be  considered 
as  a  hireling,  and  treated  with  the 
leniency  of  a  citizen  (Levit.  xxv. 
39-43) ;  he  could  therefore  acquire 
property,  and  redeem  biuiself  before 
the  Sabbath-year  (Levit.  xxv.  40) ; 
if,  however,  he  was  released  at  the 
end  of  six  years,  his  master  was 
enjoined  to  supply  him  with  every 
comfort  (Deut.  xv  14).  Such,  then, 
was  the  humane  treatment  of  Hebrew 
servants,  and  it  stands  out  in  bold 
relief  when  contrasted  with  the  in- 
human treatment  of  the  Greek  and 
Eoman  slaves,  or  with  the  legal 
position  of  slaves  in  the  United 
States.  The  reader  will  do  well 
to  consult  the  following  works  on 
this  subject:— ©aatfc^ii^,  51rcl;dotogic 
bet  ^ehxaex,  ii.  p.  236-248;  ^?c(J. 
9iec^t.,  p.  702-708;  Becker's  Chari- 
cles,  English  edition;  Parker,  lS4o, 
p.  270-280;  Gallus,  p.  212-284; 
Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities,  under  Seivus ; 
Ramsay,  Roman  Antiquities,  second 
editiou,  p.  04-101,  and  especially 
the  very  excellent  treatise,  ©ie  3?cr= 
^dttnifTe  bcr  ©flavcit  bci  ben  alien 
f)ebrdern  itac^  biblifcl)cn  unb  tatmubi- 
fct)cn  CucUcn  bargcftcUt,  wn  Sv. 
9)?.  'iDfieljincr.  iiopcnljaijcn,  is')!). 
VWr  is  not  possKDi,  /  /losssesxeil 
(Vnlg.'l,  nor  T  got  (Auth.  Ver.),  nor 


ic^  f>atte  (Luther),  but  /  bought  vie 
(Coverdale,  Herzfeld,  Hitzig,  Stuart, 
Elster,  &c.),  as  is  evident  from  Gen. 
xvii.  12,  '13.  23.  27,  where  honijht 
servants,  as  here,  are  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  home-born  ones.  n;i  ^ri, 
sons  of  the  house,  i.  e.,  homo-boni 
servauts,  is  well  rendered  by  the 
Sept.  o'xc^'EvETf ;  the  Vulg.  mnJtamque 
familiain  huhui,  which  is  followed  by 
Luther  (@eftnbe),  and  Coverdale  (/ 
had  a  great  household),  is  incorrect. 
For  the  sing.  n^7  construed  with  the 
plural  noun  r;2 'la,  see  i.  10;  also 
Gen.  xxvi.  14,  xlvii.  17,  18  ;  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  20,  the  only  passages  where 
the  construction  i«a  n:;:p  and  r^z-.p 
i]^  is  to  be  found.  It  seems  that 
n::?t!  here  is  the  construct,  instead  of 
TOro.  For  the  adverbial  use  of  nanrr, 
see  i.  16,  where  also  the  usage  of 
the  phrase  above  all,  i.e,  kings,  is 
accounted  for.  'iz'Q  stands  for  '^ia^, 
the  preposition  "j  is  omitted  after  |p 
(vide  infra,  vi.  5.  8,  vii.  2,  ix.  4, 
xii.  12). 

8.  /  amassed  me  also,  &c.  In 
addition  to  his  ntimerous  herds  of 
cattle,  in  which  the  wealth  of  people 
generally  for  the  most  part  consisted 
in  ancient  times,  Coheleth  also 
amassed  riches  in  silver  and  gold, 
and  treasures  j)ecn^iar  to  kings  and 
kingdoms.  The  Meet  which  Solomon 
sent  to  Opliir,  manned  by  the  skilful 
Tyrian  mariners,  brought  him  an- 
nually between  four  hundred  and 
twenty  and  four  hundred  and  fifty 
talents  of  gold  (1  Kings  ix.  20-28); 
his  yearly  revenue  in  gold  was 
six  hundred  and  sixty-six  talents 
(i'646,350),  besides  that  which  came 
in  from  vassal-kings  and  provinces 
(1  Kings  X.  14,  15),  and  so  great  was 
the  quantity  of  these  precious  metals 
which  he  had,  that  silver  and  gold 
were  regarded  in  Jerusalem  as 
stones  (1  Kings  x.  27  ;  2  Chron. 
i.  15).  c:3,  to  heap  vp,  to  amass, 
for  the  sake  of  keeping,  and  not  for 
circulation.  r^'^3D  (from  ''3D,  kindred 
with  "i;C,,  to  enclose,  to  shut  up),  that 
which  is  shut  up  and  taken  care  of, 
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of  kings  and  kingdoms  ;  I  got  me  men-singers  and  women- 
singers,  and  the  delights  of  men,  a  large  number  of  wives ; 


a  precious  thing,  a  treasure  (comp. 
my  Commentary  on  the  Song  of 
Songs,  V.  Jl).  Herzfeld  ingeniously 
accounts  for  the  absence  of  the 
article  in  c^^bp.  Icings,  and  its  presence 
before  nrio,  kingdom,  because  kings 
constanthj  change,  while  countries 
fixedly  abide,  nri^p  (from  pi,  to  sub- 
jugate, to  rule,  to  judge),  that  which 
is  governed,  a  province,  land  or 
country  (Esth.  i.  1,  &c. ;  Ezra,  ii.  1  ; 
Dan.  xi.  24;  Lam.  i.  1),  is  a  word 
belonging  to  later  Hebrew.  The 
plirase  treasitres  of  kings  and  king- 
doms does  not  mean  "  the  tribute 
paid  to  him  by  kings  and  kingdoms 
in  treasures  "  (^2'rT'nN  )nbti  •;'P7p  'i.^pci 
tifo)  '■?,  Chaldee,  Keyuokls,  &c.),  but 
denotes  such  costly  things  as  are 
peculiar  to  royalty,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  wealth,  consisting  in 
cattle,  which  was  common  to  every 
opulent  jierson. 

I  got  me  men-singers,  &c.  To 
riches  ho  added  the  charms  and 
sensuous  gratifications  which  consti- 
tute the  great  deliglit  of  men.  The 
Hebrews,  from  the  earliest  periods, 
cultivated  the  art  of  music,  which 
they  seem  to  have  pursued  even  in 
their  Egyptian  bondage,  most  pro- 
bably to  beguile  many  a  weary  hour, 
as  is  evident  from  Exod.  xv.  20, 
where  we  find  the  presence  of  both 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  imme- 
diately after  the  exodus.  How  highly 
susceptible  they  were  of  its  seductive 
power,  is  seen  from  the  soothing 
effect  it  produced  upon  the  disturbed 
mind  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  Ui)  and 
Elislia  (2  Kings  iii.  15),  and  from  its 
general  use  in  domestic  life,  at  feasts 
and  joyous  meetings  (Isa.  v.  11,  12; 
Amos  vi.  5  ;  Sirach  xxxii.  5,  6, 
xlix.  1).  Professional  singers  of 
both  sexes  were  employed  by  David 
(2  Sam.  xix.  36  ;  Sirach  ix.  4), 
and  at  a  later  period  even  foreign 
women  found  maintenance  among 
the  Hebrews  by  singing  (Isa.  xxiii. 
10).    It  wa.s  therefore  to  be  expected 


that  Coheleth,  in  trying  to  indulge 
in  all  pleasures,  would  have  singers 
of  both  sexes  On  music  among 
the  Hebrews,  see  Kitto,  Cyclop.  Bib. 
Lit;;  SSiner,  SReatwoetterbuc^;  (BaaU 
fcfeii§,  ^(rc^dotogie  tex  |)cbrder,  a.v., 
nt"?,  to  do,  when  used  with  re- 
gard to  human  beings,  signifies  to 
get,  to  acquire,  to  procure  (comp. 
pni  iiE»-\^'«  TTCsn,  the  men  ivhim  I 
acquired  in  Haran,  Gen.  xii.  5). 
Respecting  the  etymology  and  signi- 
fication of  the  words  niTci  hto,  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  opinions 
has  obtained.  The  ancient  versions, 
deriving  it  from  rtic,  to  pour  out, 
take  HTO  in  the  sense  of  outpourers, 
and  refer  it  either  to  persons  or  things. 

Thus    the  Sept.    (oivop^oouf  xat    olvop^oaj), 

and  St.  Jerom^e  in  his  commentary 
{ministros  vini  et  ministras),  take 
these  words  as  men  and  ivomen- 
pourers  out  of  xvine,  i.  e.,  cupbearers, 
evidently  alluding  to  the  c'p;-;:?,  cup- 
bearers, mentioned  in  1  Kings  x.  5 ; 
2  Chron.  ix.  4,  whereas  Aquila  (xvXsxioy 

xai    xi/Xi'xitt),    Symm.    (fxi-r^aiv    a-yriy.a.ra 

Kai  iTTiQii^ara),  the  Vulgate  iscyphos 
et  urceos),  the  Chaldee  (n;o  ];"iu:-!  yiyyo 
'Q'pn  n;?  n^'l  ni"!'?''  'l.^^'=C"take' it 
for  vessels  winch  are  used  i'or  pouring 
out  liquids.  But  against  the  first 
interpretation  is  to  be  urged,  that 
cup-bearers  are  only  servants,  and  as 
these  have  already  been  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  verse,  the  repetition 
of  them  here  would  be  mere  tauto- 
logy. The  second  is  wholly  inappo- 
site, as  the  last  clause  of  this  verse 
describes  human  beings,  and  not 
things.  What  is,  however,  most 
subversive  of  both  these  renderings 
is  the  fact  that  the  words  in  question 
are  explanatory  of  the  immediately 
preceding  ciNrj  ':3  n:3^:yri,  which 
refers  to  amorous  delight  (comp. 
Song  of  Songs  vii.  7).  Equally 
forcible  is  this  objection  to  the 
rendering  of  the  Syriac  by  musicians 
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.  9  so  that  I  greatly  increased  above  all  that  were  before  me 

10  in  Jerusalem,  my  wisdom  also  standing  me  by ;  and  nothing 

that  my  eyes  desired  did  I  withhold  from  them ;  I  did  not 

Gesenius,  De  Wette,  Noyes,  Heilig- 
stedt,  Hitzig,  Stuart,  &c.),  though 
defending  various  etymologies,  is 
most  compatible  with  the  words 
D"i«ri  'n  m3i2_j?n,  and  is  the  one  most 
naturally  expected,  since  it  would 
have  been  surpassing  strange  that 
Solomon,  who  was  so  enamoured  of 
the  fair  sex,  that  he  had  a  thousand 
wives  and  concubines  (1  Kings  xi.  i, 
&c.),  should,  as  Ibn  Ezra  rightly 
remarks,  so  minutely  enumerate  his 
principal  pleasures,  and  entirely 
omit,  in  this  catalogue,  his  greatest 
delight. 

9.  So  that  I  greatly  increased,  &c. 
In  verse  4  Coheleth  told  us  that  he 
increased  ('f!')'!?^)  his  possessions,  and 
now  he  tells  us  how  he  greatly  in- 
creased ('rippini  ^Phii)  in  riches  and 
fame,  through  the  amassing  of  such 
various  and  costly  estates  and  trea- 
sures, effected  by  the  help  of  wisdom. 
For  the  construction  of  '^cpini  'nV-ij, 
see  suina,  i.  16.  The  woi'ds  '')  hto^ 
are  rendered  by  the  '\\x\g.jterseveravit 
mecum,  which  Luther,  Coverdale, 
Authorised.  Version,  &c.,  follow,  and 
which  Rashi,  Reynolds,  Patrick, 
Knobel,  Hitzig,  &c.,  explain,  his 
wisdom  was  never  smothered  and 
suppressed,  or  undermined  in  the 
midst  of  all  those  pleasures,  so  that 
he  always  retained  the  full  sense  of 
his  position  and  aim  ;  but  this  inter- 
pretation is  too  far  fetched.  The 
Chaldee  explanation  ('n;  «^7p),  stood 
me  by,  assisted  me,  which  is  also  the 
second  meaning  given  by  Rashi,  and 
followed  by  Mendelssohn,  Herzfeld, 
Ewald,  Elster,  &c.,  is  much  moi-e  na- 
tural (comp.  Dan.  xii.  1 ;  Esth.  viii. 
II:  ix.  16). 

10.  And  nothing  that  my  eyes  de- 
sired, &c.  The  object  which  he  had 
in  view  in  accumulating  all  these 
vast  and  multifarious  estates  is  here 
given.  It  was  not  to  gratify  an 
avaricious  propensity,  which  greedily 
seeks,  grasps,  and  hoards  up  every- 


or  musical  instruments,  (Ibn  Melech 
TOT  'l^s,  which  is  followed  by  Luther, 
Authorised  Version,  &c),  deriving  it 
from  ^ltt?,  to  sj)oil,  to  ravish,  (hence 
ri'i'aJ,  a  musician,  or  musical  instru- 
m'ent,  that  ravishes  the  heart),  or 
splendid  and  delightful  coaches,  'palan- 
quins p^bi  jiDiTi'?  3!?  nbvs  '13  miDin, 
Rashi  and  Rashbam,  who  adduce, 
in  corroboration  of  this  explanation, 

)the  Talmudic  usage  of  n-j.\i5  in  Sab- 
bath ''■"31  nrn  mo),  or  great  abun- 
dance (Paulus,  Ewald,  Elster,  &c.) 
Ibn  Ezra's  opinion,  therefore,  is 
most  natural,  that  hto  signifies  a 
wife,  a  concubine,  and  it  may  either 
be  derived,  as  this  learned  commen- 
tator maintains,  from  ti;iJ,  to  violate, 
to  spoil,  to  capture,  hence  a  female 
captured  in  ivar,  a  woman,  as  women 
formed  the  greatest  treasures  in  the 
spoil  of  war,  and  are  especially  men- 
tioned ill  the  enumeration  of  the 
costly  and  highly  prized  articles 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  con- 
querors (Judg.  V.  30)  ;  these  fair 
captives  became  the  wives  or  concu- 
bines of  the  warriors  (Deut.  xxi.  11), 
or  of  those  to  whom  they  were  sold 
or  presented.  This  derivation  is 
followed  by  Mendelssohn,  Desvoeux, 
Klenker,  Heinemann,  Preston,  &c. 
Or  HTO  may  be  deduced  from  fj^,  im- 
I       petum  facere  in  aliquam,  eomprimere 

/^l   aliquam,  concu'bere  cum  aliqua  (Prov. 

'  xix.  26,  xxiv.  15),  hence  a  concubine, 

so  Herzfeld  and  Philippson.  n-iiti 
has  a  passive  signification, according 
to  the  analogy  of  nn,  spoil,  from  in, 
to  spoil,  niai,  a  purpose,  from  □»?i,  to 
purpose,  &c.  The  repetition  ol  the 
same  noun  in  the  plural,  expresses 
multitude,  (com^  D.''fP!?n"'-  ^U'].adamsel, 
two  damsels,  i.e.,  many  damsels,  Judg. 
V. 30;  D'^i'^'  lii, generation, generations, 
i.e.,  many  generations,  Ps.  Ixxii.  5; 
Gesen.  §  108,  4;  Ewald,  §  313,  a). 
This  rendering  of  miiJ  by  woman, 
wife,  concubine,  which  is  adopted  by 
most  modern  commentators  (Knobel, 
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keep  back  my  heart  from  any  pleasure,  as  my  heart  was 
to  receive  happiness  from  all  my  toil;  and  this  was  to  be 
11  my  portion  from  all  my  toil.  But  when  I  looked  at  all 
my  works  which  my  hand  worked,  and  at  the  toil  which  I 
toiled  to  accomplish  them,  behold  all  was  vanity  and  striving 
after   the   wind,   since    there   is    no   advantage   under   the 


thing  of  value  for  the  sake  of  the 
thing,  but  it  was  to  enable  him 
thereby  to  gratify  every  desire  and 
indulge  in  every  pleasure;  it  was  this 
advantage  that  he  sought  to  derive 
from  all  his  toil.  "53  expresses  the 
Latin  nullus,  nothing.  For  the 
ascription  of  desire  to  the  eye,  see 
supra,  i.  8.  The  heart  is  represented 
as  freely  indulging  in  pleasure,  be- 
cause it  has  been  summoned  to  do 
so  (i.  16),  and  because  it  has  been 
described  as  having,  in  the  first  ex- 
periment, devoted  itself  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  wisdom  (i.  13).  crm  is 
masculine,  because  C'r?,  eyes,  like  all 
otlier  members  of  the  human  body, 
although  usually  feminine,  are  occa- 
sionally employed  as  masculine  (Job 
xxi.  20  ;  Zech.  jv.  10;  Song  of  Songs, 
iv.  9;  Gesen.  §  107,  4,  b;  Ewald, 
§  174,  d).  The  particle  ^3  assigns  a 
reason  why  Coheleth  did  not  deny 
any  jileasure  to  his  heart,  since  he 
wanted  to  find  that  happiness  in  the 
pursuit  after  pleasure,  which  the  pur- 
suit after  wisdom  had  failed  to  yield. 
The  construction  p  "'piiJ,  though  rare, 
also  occurs  in  Prov.  v.  18;  2  Cliron. 
XX.  27.  p  in  such  cases  designates 
the  source  out  of  tvhich  the  joy  is 
derived,  np.  anrl  this,  i.  e.,  ability  to 
satisfy  the  desire  of  the  eyes,  and  to 
grant  the  heart  every  pleasure,  men- 
tioned in  the  immediately  preceding 
clause,  was  the  portion  which  he  ob- 
tained from  all  his  toil.  Vw,  labour, 
is  metynomioally  used  for  that  whicli 
is  acquired  by  labour,  the  fruit  of 
labour,  abundance,  wealth;  so  vv.  18 
and  19.  This  seems  to  be  tlie  natural 
meaning  of  this  clause,  though  it  has 
occasioned  a  variety  of  interpreta- 
tions. The  Vulg.  has,  et  hanc  ratus 
sum  partem  meam,  si  uterer  labore 


meo,  which  T.uther  (unb  ba^  ^ielt  t^ 
fitr  mein  %\)i\i  tton  atlcr  meinet 
Strbeit)  and  Coverdale  {and  this  I 
took  for  the  portion  of  all  nnj  trouble) 
follow,  and  which  Jermin,  Gill, 
Preston,  &c.,  explain  to  mean,  this 
temporary  enjoyment  was  all  that 
Solomon  desired  to  obtain,  all  that 
he  had  in  view  ;  but  this  is  too  harsh 
an  ellipsis.  The  opinion  of  Rashi, 
Ibn  Ezra.  Reynolds,  Patrick, Knobel, 
Noyes,  Elster,  &c.,  that  Solomon  de- 
scribes here  the  inefiBciency  of  all  his 
toil,  since  it  secured  for  him  nothing 
more  than  temporary  enjoyment,  in- 
curs the  same  objection,  as  well  as 
anticipates  the  following  verse. 

11.  But  when  I  looked  at  all  my 
tvorks,  &c.  This  verse  slates  the 
conclusion  at  wliich  Coheleth  arrived 
respecting  the  power  of  pleasure,  — 
the  second  experiment  by  which  he 
tried  to  remove  depression  from  his 
mind,  and  supply  the  aching  void, — 
and  after  the  detailed  description, 
substantiates  the  summary  declara- 
tion made  in  verses  1  and  2.  All  the 
sumptuous  banqueting,  the  magni- 
ficent edifices,  the  delightful  vine- 
yards, parks,  and  pleasure-grounds, 
the  charming  rills,  the  splendid 
retinue  of  servants,  the  numerous 
herds,  the  costly  treasiu'es,  the  en- 
chanting music,  the  amorous  de- 
lights, and  the  complete  gratification 
of  every  desire,  so  minutely  and 
forcibly  described  in  3-1(3,  were 
utterly  insufficient  to  quiet  the  mind 
craving  after  higher  enjoyments,  and 
to  secure  lasting  happiness ;  and  thus 
the  pursuit  after  pleasure,  like  wis- 
dom, proved  mere  vanity  and  striving 
after  the  wind.  n2D,  to  turn,  in  order 
to  look,  and  to  look  (comp.  Ji^??)  n:Ei,- 
and  he  shall  hok  upwards,  isa.  viii. 
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12  sun.      I  then  turned  to  consider  wisdom,  and  madness,  and 


21) ;  it  is  used  in  its  primary  sense 
in  the  next  verse;  the  prejjosition  3, 
by  which  it  is  followed,  indicates 
that  the  looking  is  minute  inspection, 
examination  (Job  vi.  28).  The  ex- 
pression 'ipy?  describes  the  whole  of 
the  works,  and  is  designedly  chosen 
because  it  was  used  for  the  entire 
works  at  the  beginning  of  this 
description  {vide  supra,  ii.  2).  ""^^ 
designates  the  toil  which  he  had 
(niMjy"])  in  aocomplisliing  these  works. 
For  the  phrase  mi  niin,  striving  ttfter 
the  wind,  see  i.  14 ;  and  for  pn^  ad- 
vantage, i.  3.  niffls;'',  to  accomplish, 
refers  to  'to5>p  "J?,  all  my  ivorks.  The 
Vulg.  renders  niiuyb  by  frustra,  mis- 
taking it  for  "Jin^,  vaniti/. 

12.  I  then  turned  to  consider,  &c. 
Having  shewn  that  both  wisdom 
(i.  13-18)  and  pleasure  (ii.  1-11; 
are  alike  valueless,  as  far  as  removing 
mental  de])ression  and  securing  ])er- 
manenthappinessare  concerned;  and 
being  desirous  that  this  relative  esti- 
mate should  not  be  taken  for  an 
absolute  one,  Coheleth  now  proceeds 
to  shew  their  respective  merits,  in- 
dependent of  the  use  he  had  tried  to 
make  of  them.  The  ability  to  in- 
quire into  and  pass  judgment  upon 
the  intrinsic  value  of  wisdom  and 
folly  or  pleasure,  he  claims,  upon  the 
ground  that  he,  being  so  mighty  a 
potentate,  had  gained,  through  his 
extraordinary  riches  and  wisdom, 
unparalleled  experience,  which  his 
successors  cannot  be  expected  to 
surpass.  That  ni^n';;  here  means  to 
see  by  comparing,  is  evident  from  the 
following  verse,  where  the  advantage 
of  wisdom  over  folly  is  given  as  the 
result  of  tins  seeing  or  comparing. 
The  words  nibspi  nibVin,  madness  and 
folly,  stand  for  nTOip,  pleasure,  which 
is  called  ''^ino,  foolish  actor,  and 
rib3p,  fully,  in  ii.  1 ,  2,  and  are  co- 
ordinates with  nn^n,  wisdom;  all 
these  three  nouns  are  objects  of  tlie 
action  expressed  by  the  verb  ni«i,  to 
see.  For  the  phrase  to  see  uisdom, 
vide  supra,  i.  Ifi.  The  particle '3  is 
causal,  assigning   a   reason   for  the 


preceding  statement.  The  words 
ni^ri  nn,  what  is  the  man  ?  as  Ibn 
FiZra  rightly  remarks,  imply  a  kind 
of  undervaluing  the  person  (comp. 
Ps.  viii.  4).  The  accusative  ii23«  n«, 
whom,  depends  upon  ^nvij^,  they  have 
made,  i.e.,  who  has  been  made;  the 
third  person  plural,  here  with  a 
pleonastic  suffix,  which  is  also  found 
in  vii.  13,  like  the  third  person 
singular,  is  as  frequently  used  for  the 
impersonal  or  the^Jrtssu'i?  (comp.  i.  10 ; 
Gen.  xi.  9  ;  Gesen.  §  137,  3 ;  Ewald, 
§  282).  The  interrogative  is  used  for 
a  strong  negation  (i.  e.,  "  he  will  not 
be  greater  and  have  more  experience 
than  I,"  comp.  i.  3;  Gen.  xxx.  2; 
Gesen.  §  153,  2  ;  Ewald,  §  324,  .b). 
Simple  as  this  strictly  grammatical 
explanation  seems  to  be,  yet  few 
verses  in  this  book  have  been  more 
variously  interpreted  than  the  one 
before  us ;  almost  every  word  has 
been  altered,  or  had  some  unnatural 
meaning  forced  upon  it,  either  by  the 
ancient  versions  or  modem  commen- 
tators. The  first  clause  has  only 
suffered  from  the  Ghaldee,  which  has 
iin^DiDi  «ni3!5ni  ^n^^nbn,  government  of 
the  kingdom  and  understanding,  in- 
stead of  rnbj^ini  m'^Dp,  madness  and 
folly.  Jerome,  in  his  commentary, 
takes  the  words  mbppi  nibVin,  madness 
and  folly,  as  a  mere  addition  to  i^???, 
wisdom,  to  shew  that  what  man  can 
attain  has  more  madness  and  folly 
in  it  than  true  wisdom  {plus  erroris 
stultitiiBQue  habere  quamverce  cerlceque 
J} rud entice);  somewhat  similar,  Hitzig 
and  Stuart,  wisdom,  even  madness 
and  folly;  and  Mendelssohn,  who 
expiams  it,  "  And  I  turned  from 
looking  for  prosperity  and  happiness 
in  all  the  works  of  madness  and  iblly, 
though  they  be  done  scientifically." 
As  the  Ghaldee  is  an  unwarranted 
alteration,  we  shall  pass  it  by,  and 
notice  the  violent  constructions  of 
Jerome,  and  we  submit —  1.  That 
such  an  antithesis  would  require 
HNi  03,  even  this,  or  nsri,  behold,  before 
mbDpi  nibbri,  ^nadness  and  folly,  and 
no  brachyology  or  pathos  could  ooca- 
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folly  ;  for  what  is  the  man  that  will  come  after  the  king. 


sion  the  omissions.  2.  TbatCoheleth 
nowhere  calls  absolute  wisdom /oZZ?/. 
3.  That  it  contradicts  the  immedi- 
ately following  verse.  4.  That  this 
violent  construction  is  contrary  to 
the  scope  of  the  passage,  and  has 
arisen  irora  missing  the  thread  of 
connection  between  this  verse  and 
the  preceding  statement,  overlooking 
that  Coheleth,  having  placed  the 
relative  value  of  wisdom  and  folly 
upon  the  same  scale,  is  here  evi- 
dently trying  to  shew  their  absolute 
worth.  The  ancient  versions,  the 
Jewish  commentators,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  modern  expositors  are 
therefore  right  in  following  the  natu- 
ral construct'on,and  regardingall  tlie 
three  words  as  objects  of  the  action 
expressed  by  tlie  verb.  Hitzig's 
argument,  which  is  magnified  by 
Stuart,  that  the  common  exegesis 
is  a  mere  repetition  of  what  was 
proposed  in  i.  17,  falls  to  the  ground, 
since  it  is  based  upon  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  design  of  this 
verse. 

Wlutt  is  the  man,  &c.  It  is  this 
part  of  the  verse  which  has  been  so 
differently  treated  both  by  the  ancient 
versions  and  modern  expositors.  The 
Sept ,  following  a  traditional  expla- 
nation of  '^)^'^,  and  altering  some  of 
the  other  words,  has  c-n  ti;  avdfWTric 

ilti\i()i7tTren  o'JTiVa'  Tn;  BiWh-n^  TO.  07a  enointrav 

avTnv,  fur  uhiit  man  uill  foliate  after 
counsel  as  far  as  they  use' it  ?  The 
Vulgate,  adhering  more  closely  to 
the  Midrash,  and  omitting  the  words 
nip  iuS«  nw,  and  altering  iniir?.  the 
tliird  person  plural,  into  ^n^'J?,  his 
maker,    has  :     quid     est,    iNQUAM, 

HOMO,    UT    SEQUI    POSSIT    REGEM    FAC- 

TOREM  suuM  ?  ukat  is  man,  said  I, 
that  he  can  follow  the  King  his 
Maker?  Gussetius,however,  who  ako 
espouses  this  Midrashic  view,  prefers 
retaining  the  verb  imiri?,  iu  order  to 
obtain  an  argument  for  the  Tiinity, 
since,  according  to  him,  this  plural 
verb  refers  to  '^^^r',  the  King  of 
Kings.  The  Chuidee  paraphrase,  of 
course,  gives  the  tradition   in   full, 


'niW  n^iWN  133  Nn-i  >«n^:yi3D  -\n3i 
^''2  ny^^r'Ni,  uhtit  use  is  it  for  a  man 
to  j)ray  after  the  decree  of  the  King, 
and  after  the  sentence  xchich  has  long 
been. passed  concerning  him,  and  has 
been  executed  upon  him  ?  which  Rashi 
and  Rash  bam  follow.  Coverdalehas, 
for  what  is  he  among  men  that  might 
be  compared  to  me  the  king  in  such 
uorks  }  We  must  not  pause  to 
animadvert  upon  these  traditional 
explanations  and  textual  emenda- 
tions, as  they  are  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  exegesis ;  we  pass  on  to  those 
who  adhere  to  the  received  text,  and 
base  their  various  interpretations 
thereupon.  Ibn  Ezra  explains  it, 
"731  "[Von  nn«  «3''ir)  qimi  rrnn  T^rr  rra  '3 
□nnw  imcj?  n33  ry^T-s  no,  for  what 
potver  will  the  man  have  who  ivill  come 
after  the  king  ?  all  that  he  will  do, 
others  have  clone  long  ago  ;  so  also 
Philippson.  Or,  which  is  substan- 
tially the  same,/or  ivhat  can  the  man 
do  that  Cometh  after  the  king  ?  even 
that  which  hath  been  already  done; 
so  the  A.uth.  Version,  ilendelssohn, 
Reynolds,  Desvoeux,  Knobel,  De 
Wette,  Noyes,  Preston ,  H  itzig,  S  tu  art, 
&c.  (only  that  the  last  two,  compelled 
by  their  misinterpretations  of  the 
first  clause,  alter  imisy,  the  third 
pierson  jdural,  into  iniir?,  the  inf. 
const,  with  the  final  n  omitted,  thus 
obtaining  the  sense,  he  shall  do  nhat 
long  ago  was  his  (the  king's)  doing), 
and  which  H.  Michaelis,  Knohel,  fee, 
explain,  what  will  my  successor  to 
the  throne  do  ?  he  will  do  that  which 
others  have  done  long  before  liim. 
But  against  this  is  to  be  urged  l.That 
the  supplying  of  the  verb  ncr  in  the 
second  clause,  or  between  np  and 
ciNH  is  an  exceedingly  harsh  eUij)sis. 
and,  even  if  it  could  be  shewn  that 
it  ever  takes  place,  which  is  very 
questionable,  ought  not  to  be  resorted 
to  unless  absolutely  necessary,  which, 
however,  is  not  the  case  here.  2.  Tiiis 
objection  becomes  still  more  formid- 
able, by  making  the  accusative  pn 
iniirr  las'^CM  depend  upon  this  iin- 
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13  who  has  been  made  long  ago  ?  and  I  saw  that  there  is  an 
advantage  to  wisdom  over  folly,  as  is  the  advantage  of  light 


plied  verb.  3.  It  is  evident  from 
'in^,  after,  which  refers  to  the  kiug's 
successors  to  the  throne  {vide  infra,^ 
ver.  18),  that  ijfi  is  predicated  of 
royalty.  Tlie  interpretation  of  Ihu 
Ezra,  referring  cj^  to  a  private  man, 
contrasted  witli  the  Icing,  which  most 
modern  commentators  follow,  incurs 
the  additional  censure  that  it  forces 
upon  the  term  Cj^  the  sense  2ylebeian 
or  civilian,  in  contradistinction  to 
tjVq,  king,  which  it  never  has,  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  article 
before  it  shews  tliat  it  refers  to  a 
specific  individual,  the  king's  suc- 
cessor, i. e.,  he  uho  comes  after  him. 
Greater  still  are  the  objections 
against  Jermin  ;  for  what  is  that 
man  tvho  shall  attain  after  the  king, 
to  that  which  they  have  already  made 
him  ?  which  he  explains,  "  to  that 
which  wisdom,  and  the  knowledge 
of  madness  and  folly  have  made 
him;"  a,adiio]deu, "for what, Oman, 
shall  come  after  the  king  ?  anything 
perfectly  new  ?  no  ;  only  that  ichich 
hath  been  already  done;  and  there 
fore  I  am  well  qualified  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  respecting  them." 
And  what  shall  we  say  to  Herzfeld's 
explanation,  who  maintains  that  in 
the  words  "  wisdom,  and  madness, 
and  folly,"  Solomon  contrasts  himself 
with  the  world  at  large  ;  he  is  wisdom 
j)ersonified,  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
madness  and  folly ;  to  justify  this, 
Solomon  asks,  for  what  is  the  man 
who  comes  after  the  king  ?  i.  e.,  who 
sui'ely  is  behind  the  royal  sage  ?  and 
answers,  iihat  has  been  done  long  ago, 
i.  e.,  acknowledged  fruitless  exertions, 
folly ;  this  is,  as  it  were,  the  whole 
man,  and  constitutes  his  being  ? 
Could  it  have  been  believed  that 
so  excellent  a  Hebrew  scholar  would 
force  such  an  obscuration  upon  the 
text  ?  Ewald,  Heiligstedt,  and 
Elster,  feeling  the  objections  against 
supplying  the  verb  nurr,  and  the 
harsh  construction  necessarily  arising 
from  this  proceeding,  translate  this 


verse,  and  I  turned  to  see  wisdom, 
and  madness,  and  folly,  what  the  man 
will  be  that  shall  follow  the  king, 
compared  with  him  who  has  been 
chosen  long  ago.  But  against  this 
is  the  particle  '?,  which  by  no  means 
admits  of  ''i^i  nn,  being  dependent 
upon  niscjb,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
unnecessary  and  forced  meaning 
assigned  to  nn  and  ri«,  when  the 
legitimate  signification  yields  good 
sense. 

13.  And  I  saw  that  there  is  an  ad- 
tage  to  tcisdom,  &c.  The  comparison 
instituted  in  the  last  verse  as  to  the 
merits  of  absolute  wisdom  and  folly 
is  here  brought  to  an  issue,  and  the 
verdict  is  given  in  favour  of  the 
former.  However  true  that  wisdom, 
when  acquired,  to  remove  by  its 
power  the  depression  caused  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  fact  that,  while 
the  world  and  natural  objects  abide 
and  constantly  return  to  their  wonted 
actions,  man  has  no  abiding  place 
here,  never  returns  when  once  gone; 
that  wisdom,  when  obtained  to  ame- 
liorate by i^slaws  the  condition  ofman 
and  secure  permanent  happiness,  only 
increases  our  disappointment  and 
pain  in  proportion  to  the  amount  we 
acquire  for  that  purjyose  (vide  supra, 
i.  18);  yet,  considering  it  absolutely, 
independent  of  the  use  Coheleth  has 
tried  to  make  of  it  in  the  passage 
alluded  to,  who,  that  has  been  con- 
strained with  tlie  sacred  writer  to 
denounce  it  as  "  striving  after  the 
wind,"  as  a  canker  'growing  in  us 
with  the  growth  of  wisdom,  will  not 
also  award  the  palm  to  wisdom  ichen 
comp)ared  with  folly  ?  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  contradicting  each  other,  as 
some  have  vainly  maintained,  these 
two  statements  are  perfectly  harmo- 
nious. The  cultivation  of  the  mind 
is  far  more  exalting,  delightful,  and 
exquisite  to  a  rational  being,  than 
the  indulgence  of  the  passions  in  de- 
grading, enervating,  and  poignant 
pleasures.     Wisdom,  therefore,  like 
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14  over  darkness.      The  wise  man,  liis  eyes  are  in  his  head, 
while  the  fool  walks  in  blindness,  and  yet  I  knew  that  the 


Bplendid  and  genial  light,  illuminates 
and  quickens  everything  around  it; 
whilst  folly,  like  brooding  and  lifeless 
darkness,  leaves  gloom  and  depres- 
sion in  its  train.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count that  wise  precepts  are  fre- 
quently called  litjht  (Ps.  cxix.  105 ; 
Prov.  vi.2;3),  and  ignorance  is  termed 
darkness  (Job  xxxviii.  19).  For  pin^ 
see  supra,  i.  8.  For  p  see  Gesen. 
§  119,  1.  pn'3  in  the  last  clause 
stands  for  p'ln^^,  the  vowel  i  belong- 
ing to  the  feeble  letter  is  not  unfre- 
quently  transferred  to  the  preceding 
consonant  (comp.  n^V-i  for  nb^i,  Jerm. 
xxv.  80;  Gesen.  §  24,  1;  Ewahl, 
§  34,  10).  'I  he  Chaldee,  desirous  of 
magnifying  wisdom  to  the  utmost, 
has  paraphrased  it  ]?  «?'??''"!'  "^D'''^  n'« 
N'Vb  TTiTEn  m  NOV  linj  inTO3  th'  «niciD, 

t:    •■       I  -:     (  •  T  :         -  :  ■  -  T  x' 

the  siqieriority  of  uisdom  over  folly, 
is  fjreater  than  the  superiority  of  the 
lujht  of  the  day  over  the  darkness  of 
the  nvjht. 

14.  The  wise  man,  his  eyes,  &c. 
Light  and  darkness,  used  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse  to  shew  the  superiority  of 
wisdom  over  folly  in  the  abstract ,\\-dve 
suggested  in  this  verse  the  figurative 
use  of  open  and  closed  eyes,  to  illus- 
trate these  qualities  as  manifest  in  the 
concrete ;  in  the  circumspect,  reflect- 
ing, and  heedful  conduct  of  the  wise 
man,  and  the  indiscreet,  unreflect- 
ing, and  heedless  dealings  of  the 
fool.  ^'^T^Tj  stands  absolutely  for  the 
sake  of  prominence  (comp.  cnn  bxri 
S^Tl,  Ood,  perfect  is  his  way,  Ps.  xviii. 
30;  Gesen.  §  145,  2).  The  words 
icN-\2  vvv,  his  eyes  are  in  his  head, 
i.e.,  has  them  in  their  useful  place, 
are  tantamount  to  nimpc,  are  open, 
as  is  evident  from  the  antithesis, 
Tjbin  Tjcna  VMrri,  and  the  fool  ualks  in 
blinndess ;  '^^^n,  to  be  dark,  to  be  dim, 
is  frequently  used  to  denote  the  dim- 
ness of  sight  {dde  infra,  xii.  3;  Ps. 
Ixix.  23 ;  Lam.  v.  17).  To  have  one's 
eyes  open  is  a  well  known  phrase  for 
a  ivise  and  watchful  man  (comp. 
D'Hi^D  iw^  trnii,  bribery  blinds  the  open- 


eyed,  Exod.  xxiii.  8  with  Deut.  xvi. 
19,  where  cnj^D  is  exchanged  for 
C'QDn  ■•:'?,  the  eyes  of  the  wise;  but 
especially  Prov.  xx.  13,  where  open 
eyes,  as  here,  are  contrasted  with 
sleep- closed  ones). 

A  nd  yet  I  knew,  &c.  But,  neverthe- 
less, this  superiority  cannot  obviate 
the  fact  stated  in  i.  3.  11. 18 ;  the  wise 
man  cannot  devise  anything  to 
exempt  him  from  the  fate  common 
to  all,  the  contemplation  of  which 
so  much  distresses  Coheleth;  the 
wise  man  and  the  fool  must  die 
alike.  The  particle  c?  is  frequently 
used  adversatively,  for  yet,  notwith- 
standing, nevertheless  (comp.  infra, 
vi.  7  ;  Ps.  cxxix.  2  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  28  ; 
Gesen.  Lex,  s.  v.  4 ;  Ewald,  §  354,  a). 
For  the  pleonastic  use  of '?«,  /,  after 
''?nV'  ^ith  the  pronominal  sufiBx, 
see  i.  10.  rrjpn  (from  rn;?,  to  meet, 
to  happen,  to  befall),  that  which 
befalls,  hap,  fate,  destiny,  event,  and 
refers  here  to  death,  which  is  the 
burden  of  the  sacred  writer.  In 
consequence  of  the  poverty  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  the  cardinal  T}^ 
is  used  in  this  book  in  at  least  six 
different  significations,  each  of  which 
is  expressed  by  a  different  word  in 
Latin  —  1.  In  its  primary  sense  as 
cardinal,  unus,  one  (vii.  28,  ix.  18). 

2.  Indef    aliquis,  eT?  ti?    (iv.    8). 

3.  Alter  (iv.  10) ;  4.  Solus  (iv.  9. 
10) ;  5.  Unicus  (iv.  1 1) ;  and  C.  Idem, 
the  same  (ii.  14;  iii.  19.  20;  vi.  6; 
ix.  2.  3  ;  xii.  11,  and  in  the  passage 
before  us).  dVs,  nil  of  them,  denotes 
also  both,  as  is  evident  from  the  two 
nouns,  viz.  C3n,  tlie  wise  man,  and 
Vd3,  the  fool,  to  which  it  refers.  It 
is  probably  used  instead  of  crrjtt?, 
both,  because  these  two  classes  con- 
stitute all  mankind.  For  the  same 
reason  ^^^,  all,  is  often  used  for 
both,  {vide  infra,  iii.  19.  20  ;  vi.  0 ; 
vii.  15;  ix.  1,  2;  x.  19  ;  and  comp. 
the  well-known  Talmudic  phrase 
"jsn  'in,  although  referring  to  two 
persons).     Hence  the  Vulg.,  though 
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15  same  fate  will  meet  both.  I  therefore  spake  with  my 
heart,  A  fate  like  that  of  the  fool  must  also  meet  me,  even 
me,  and  why  am  I  then  wiser?   and  I  said  to  my  heart 

emphasis  to  the  statement.  For  simi- 
lar instances,  see  2  Chron.  xxviii. 
10.  Tihrrb  nincM  Dpm  criM-p-;  x'jn 
D3'rib«,  are  not  upon  you,  upon  you  the 
sins  against  the  Eternal  your  God  ? 
see  also  Gen.  xlix.  8;  Geseu.  §  121,  3; 
Ewald,  §  311,  a.  w,  then,  must 
not  be  omitted  (Vulg.,  a  few  MSS., 
some  modern  commentators) ;  nor 
changed  into  Tj«  (Hoiibigant),  for 
which  there  is  no  authority;  nor 
taken  in  the  sense  oi formerly,  [i.  e., 
why  have  I  been  so  wise  formerly  ? 
Knobel)  ;  nor  as  referring  to  the 
time  when  the  fate  of  the  fool  also 
meets  him  (Herzfeld);  nor  to  the  close 
of  life,  when  all  this  experience  has 
been  gained  (Hitzig)  ;  nor  to  the 
j)oint  tvhen  his  convictions  are  full 
(Stuart) ;  but  like  '?,  then,  is  a  sign 
of  the  apodosis:  if  it  be  so,  if  the 
same  fate  befalls  the  wise  and  the 
fool,  why  then,  &c.  —  a  sense  which 
our  particle  then  also  has  (compare 
Ewald,  §  308,  a),  inv  is  prop.  part. 
ivhat  is  over,  hence,  as  a  substantive, 
surplus,  residue,  gain,  x)t'ofit  {vide 
infra,  vi.  8.  11 ;  vii.  11),  whence  is 
derived  its  adverbial  signification, 
more  {infra,  vii.  16;  xii.  9). 

This  too  is  vanity,  i.  e.,  to  acquire 
wisdom  above  others,  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  by  its  power  the  depres- 
sion of  the  mind,  and  to  avert  the 
fate  common  to  all  {vide  suj)ra,  i. 
13-18).  ni,  this,  is  therefore  rightly 
referred  by  Ibn  Ezra  to  noDn,  ivisdom. 
Knobel,  Elster,  &c.,  having  missed 
the  logical  sequence  of  this  clause, 
take  it  to  refer  to  the  destiny  of 
life,  according  to  which  the  wise 
man  meets  with  the  same  fate  as  the . 
fool,  which  they  say  Coheleth  pro- 
nounces "  vanity."  The  Septuagint, 
anxious  for  the  orthodoxy  of  tiie 
sacred  writer,  inserts  '''D?n,  the  fool, 
between  i«,  then,  and  inv,  more,  and 
supplies  i?l  from  the  immediately 
following  verb,  and   makes   it  Jioxi 

a.(ppxv    in  'TTifie-c-ivfjiaToi;    XaXsT,  for    this 


somewhat  paraphrastic,  has  rightly 
rendered  this  clause  et  didici,  quod 

UNUS     UTRIUSQQE     ESSET     INTERITUS, 

and  I  learned  that  they  were  both 
alike  to  die;  so  also  Rashi  wits'  crrrtiD, 
both  die ;  and  still  better  Raslibam, 
ini«  cn'ittJ  cnn©  m  p  nn  n«t  bD2  nai, 
and  nevertheless  the  one  is  like  the 
other,  for  both  die  alike. 

15.  /  therefore  spake  with  my  heart, 
&c.  Seeing,  then,  that  he  as  a 
wise  man,  though  in  other  respects 
having  unquestionable  advantages 
over  the  fool,  cannot  exempt  himself 
from  deaih  and  oblivion,  and  that 
wisdom,  as  far  as  the  evil  in  question 
is  concerned,  only  makes  bim  see 
more  clearly,  and  feel  more  acutely 
the  fleetness  of  life,  the  emptiness  of 
all  earthly  enjoyments,  and  the  utter 
inability  of  ameliorating  his  condi- 
tion, Coheleth  rightly  characterises 
the  labour  of  acquiring  wisdom  more 
than  others  as  "  striving  after  the 
wind"  {(io\w\i.  supra,  i.  13-18).  For 
the  use  of  ■■?«,  /,  with  the  verb  which 
has  the  suffix  of  the  same  pronoun, 
see  i.  16,  and  for  the  phrase  to  say 
or  to  speak  to  the  heart,  i.  13.  The 
subject  to  ^ySi>^.,  tvill  befall,  is  the 
implied  'n-\j^^,  fate,  before  nni^na,  i.e., 
''W''.  '^.N"°3  b'psn  rn;:n3  rn;:p,  a  fate  like 
the  fate  of  the  fool  will  also  befall  me, 
as  is  evident  from  the  ?  in  ^^;7>D^, 
which,  when  preceding  a  substantive, 
denotes  something  like  itself  (comp. 
D7?  n^l'??  '?"i''^^  an  appearance  like 
the  ajijjearance  of  a  man  touched  me 
Dan.  X.  18;  infra,  viii.  14;  Isa.  v. 
29;  xxix.  4;  Gesen.  §  144;  Ewald, 
§  221,  a).  As  our  language  has 
the  same  ellipsis,  we  have  imitated 
it  in  the  translation,  which  seems 
preferable  to  the  common  rendering, 
regarding  ''P'lp  as  an  impersonal  verb. 
The  particle  □?,  also,  used  of  acces- 
sion, frequently  denotes  even.  The 
repetition  of  the  pronoun  '?>?,  the 
nominative  instead  of  'nis  before  the 
verbal  suffix  '?  in  '?^;^:,  gives  great 
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16  that  this  too  is  vanity ;  since  there  is  no  remembrance  of 
the  wise  man  as  of  the  fool  for  ever,  for,  as  in  time 
past,  both  will  be  forgotten  in  days  to  come.     And,  alas  ! 


reason,  or  perhaps  to  this  effect,  the 
fool  speaks  abundantly ;  putting  the 
apparently  heterodox  sentiments  into 
the  mouth  of  a  fool.    So  also  the  Syr. 

IG.  Since  there  is  no  remembrance, 
&c.  The  vanity  of  being  wiser,  in 
order  to  avert  the  fate  that  awaits 
all  mankind,  is  shewn  from  the 
painful  fact  that  both  the  wise  man 
and  the  fool  alike  die,  and  are  alike 
forgotten,  which  is  the  burden  of  the 
sacred  writer  (comp  i  11.15).  This 
verse  fully  corroborates  our  rendering 
of  i.  11.  For  the  construct  p3i, 
comp.  i.  16,  where  also  is  explained 
the  use  of  the  ■?  as  a  sign  of  the 
genitive.  Q?,  with,  like  nras?  {infra, 
V.  15),  is  from  cnr,  to  bind  together, 
to  unite,  to  connect.  Both  expres- 
sions are  properly  nouns,  signifying 
a  gathering,  a  union,  a  connection, 
close  union  of  one  with  another, 
fellowship,  in  nature  or  fate,  of  one 
tvith  the  other;  hence  the  idea  of 
similarity,  likeness,  like,  as;  (comp. 
nv:N"n?  ic'^n,  they  pass  away  like  ships, 
Jobix.  26;  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  5;  andin/ra, 
vii.  11  ;  Ewald,  §  217,  h).  For 
TO5?,  see  infra,  v.  15.  ""J?^'?  is  a 
compound  of 'ttJ3=-ifflN;i  (Gesen!  §  36; 
Ewald,  §  181,  b),  inasmuch  as,  since 
{vide  infra,  vii.  2,  viii.  4  ;  Gen. 
xxxix.  '9.  23  ;  Ewald,  §  222,  a ; 
§  336,  c),  and  "^y^ ,  formerly ,  time  past 
(comp.  i.  10),  and  is  used  as  anti- 
thesis to  n'«ari  D'p;rt,  the  coming  days. 
This  explanation  of  the  much  dis- 
puted ■'??'??,  which  we  believe  to  be 
most  natural,  and  consonant  with 
the  sequel,  seems  also  to  have  been 
entertained  by  the  Chaldee,  which 
paraphrases  Q'^^jn  cn^n  i33ffi^  by  nip 

■"ni-ina  ^^ijp^,  that  which  icas  in  his  days 
long  be/ore,  so  will  be  the  days  that 
tvill  come  after  him,  &c. ;  and  Ibn 
Ezra,  who  interprets  it  nsc:  rrrr  bon 


nirc  pn  tod  cxan  oto'i,  all  will  be 
forgotten  in  the  days  to  come,  as  in 
time  past.  The  rendering  of  the 
Sept.  xaSoTi  hh,  is  ambiguous,  inas- 
much as  it  may  refer  to  time  past  or 
present,  and  has  occasioned  the  ren- 
dering in  the  Autb.  Ver.,  seeing  that 
uhich  now  is,  contrary  to  the  signifi- 
cation of  this  word  {vide  supra,  i.  10). 
This  is  one  of  the  three  instances 
{vide  infra,  ix.  6,  7),  where  our 
translators  have  shewn  their  incon- 
sistency in  the  translation  of  tap. 
The  translation  of  Gesenius,  Knobel, 
Elsier,  Fiirst,  &c.,  since  in  the  days 
to  come  all  will  have  been  long  ago 
forgotten,  taking  112  as  qualifying 
the  verb  nsir?  is  very  forced,  inas- 
much as  tins  adverb  is  too  far 
removed  from  the  verb.  Herzfeld's 
version,  njenn  bic  fommenben  2:age 
eine  3citlang  »orbei  finb,  if^  StUeg 
ttergeffen,  when  the  coming  days  shall 
have  j)(issed  some  time,  all  will  be 
forgotten,  resolving  la?*?  into  iffiwa 
15?,  when  something,  las  is  past  (an 
opinion  already  mentioned  by  Ibn 
Ezra,  rnin  N'mn  D'HjiE'on  p  -tnn  -tom 
D'D^n  i32oa  v:d3  itds?  icNai  123?  laT  bv 
-iiDca  rwrh  ^^vr\  rrr\  -rax  wniri)  is  incon- 
gruous ;  since  the  coming  days  will 
always  continue,  and  hence  can 
never  be  characterised  as  long  past. 
D'Narr  dto;:!  is  the  accusative  of  time, 
IN  the  coming  days  (Gesen.  §  118,  2  ; 
Ewald,  §  300,  a).  The  Vulg.,  there- 
fore, ET  FC7TUR.\  TEMPORA   OBLIVIONE 

CUNCTA  PARiTER  OPERIENT,  and  the 
times  to  come  shall  cover  all  things 
with  oblivion,  which  is  followed  by 
Luther,  uub  bie  fiinftigcn  Jagcn  »er= 
geffcn  oUe^,  making  c'Nan  n"3;rt  the 
nominative,  is  an  unwarrantable 
paraphrase,  nacp  is  the  part.  Niphal, 
used  to  denote  permanency  (comp. 
Isa.  xxiii.  16).  "j^rt,  (dl  for  both,  the 
wise  man  and  the  fool  {vide  supra, 
ver.  l-l).  Y^'  ^ow,  alas,  apocopated 
from  HTM,  i.  q.,  ••»  and  na,  is  an  excla- 
mation of  pain  or  grief  (comp.  Ps. 
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17  how  dieth  the  wise,  like  the  fool !  Therefore  1  hated  life, 
for  an  evil  pressure  was  upon  me,  the  work  which  I  worked 
under  the  sun,  as  all  is  vanity  and  striving  after  the  wind ; 


Ixxiii.  19 ;  Isa.  xiv.  4),  and  is  well 
explained  by  Hashbam,  lai  «in  tj'n 
D"pnon;  whereas  the  Auth.  Version 
[and  how  dieth  the  ivise  man  ?  as  the 
fool),  influenced  by  the  traditional 
explanation  of  this  clause,  has 
departed  from  the  simple  meaning 
of  the  words,  nin;,  the  imperfect, 
like  the  participle  in  the  preceding 
clause,  denotes  continuance.  The 
Chaldee,  anxious  to  make  also  this 
verse  orthodox,  paraphrases  it,  dii« 

13  'niovH  "113  nin-i  nn  «-ii|  nn'o  inii 

M^T'lST   «CiD    N'ni   Ntt::«    '23   plTD",   ]'7,?'><1 

Nr^riT  «piD3,  because  the  remembrance 
of  the  wise  man  is  not  ivith  the  fool 
in  the  tvorld  to  come;  and  after  the 
death  of  a  man,  that  which  has  been 
in  his  days  lonrj  ago,  so  it  will  be  in 
the  days  that  will  come  after  him,  all 
ivill  be  disclosed;  and  how  then  say 
the  sons  of  men  that  the  end  of  the 
righteous  is  the  same  as  the  end  of 
the  wicked  ?  This  Midrashic  inter- 
pretation, which  is  given  by  Rashi, 
has  as  usual  been  adopted  by  Chris- 
tian Fathers.  Thus  St.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  who  takes  the  statement  in 
verses  14  and  15  as  an  objection 
urged  by  a  sceptic,  aflBrms  that  the 
sacred  writer  denounces  it  with  the 
words,  "  this,  too,  is  vanity,"  and 
corroborates  this  denunciation  by 
asserting,  in  the  verse  before  us,  that 
the  remembrance  of  the  wise  man  is 
not  with  the  fool  for  ever ;  though 
they  both  die  alike,  their  end  is  not 
alike ;  and  by  asking,  "  How  dieth 
the  wise  man?  as  the  fool?"  which 
he  explains,  how  therefore  does  any 
one  say  that  the  one  dies  like  the 
other  ? 

17.  Therefore  I  hated  life,  &c.  The 
fact  that  a  life  spent  in  toiling  to 
acquire  wisdom  has  no  advantage 
whatever  over  a  life  wasted  in  frenzied 
folly,  as  far  as  the  problem  of  Co- 
heleth  is  concerned,  produced  in  him 


weariness  of  an  existence  pregnant 
with  the  consciousness  of  its  certain, 
speedy,  and  gloomy  dissolution, which 
became  more  poignant  at  every  fruit- 
less effort  to  avert  it.  Of  course  this 
refers  to  the  state  of  life  described  in 
the  preceding  part  of  this  treatise, 
when  Coheleth  sought  to  find  by  the 
aid  of  wisdom  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problems  of  life.  We  should 
have  deemed  it  superfluous  to  make 
this  remark,  had  not  the  Hagadic 
interpretation,  in  its  anxiety  to  make 
the  sentiment  of  this  verse  strictly 
orthodox,  strangely  perverted  the 
meaning  of  the  text,  and  had  not 
that  perverse  exposition  been  adopted 
by  the  ancient  versions  and  Fathers, 
and  followed  by  some  modern  com- 
mentators. Thus  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrases it  DTIM  ]'T13'!1  |\»n  Vs  TV  «J«  •'ri'iDi 
«©]«  '33  bv  T35?nN  n  Nffi'3  «T3iv  'bs  Mi'a 
pHNDbs-i  «iEn^  ninn,  ]ind  T  hated  all 
evil  life,  because  evil  was  to  me  the 
evil  ivork  which  is  to  the  sons  of  men 
under  the  sun  in  tins  world,  making 
Coheleth  express  his  disgust  with 
sin.     Hence  the  Sept.,  xal  lf*iVn<ra  irLv 

rhv  ^aif>v  OTJ  Trovnpov  iti  \fxi  to  irdnixa.  to 
'Tti'nomfJi.ivov  vTto  Tov  riXiov ;    the  Vulg.,   et 

idcirco  tceduit  me  vita  mea:,  videntem 
mala  universa  esse  sub  sole ;  and  the 
explanation  of  Gill,  &c.  Rashi, 
again,  takes  it  as  a  prophecy  respect- 
ing the  wickedoffspring  of  Rehoboam 
(□'5\m  vrrtD  D^am  bw  i-rn  bra  N3:na), 
whom  Solomon  hated,  o'^'n  is  not 
the  living  (Ibn  Ezra,  O'li"?  i«inn  d\d), 
which  is  contrary  to  the  context 
(comp.  r^^^al  ■r^ii  in  the  preceding 
verse),  but  signifies  life  in  the  ab- 
stract, i.  e  ,  his  own  life.  The  pre- 
position ''?,  upon,  when  used  with  a 
noun,  adjective,  or  verb,  denoting 
heaviness,  burdensome,  afflicting,  indi- 
cates the  2^ressure  or  iveight  of  the 
painful  annoyance  with  which  it  lies 
upon  the  person  {vide  infra,  vi.  1  ,- 
viii.  6 ;  Isa.  i.  14 ;  Job  vii.  20 ;  Gesen. 
§  154,  3,  6;  Ewald,  §  217,  i).    nwnrr, 
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18  and  I  hated  all  my  gain  which  I  gained  under  the  sun 
as  I  must  leave  it  to  the  man  who  shall  come  after  me,  and 

19  no  one  knoweth  whether  he  will  be  a  wise  man  or  a  fool 
and  yet  he  shall  have  power  over  all  my  gain  which  I  have 


the  work,  i.  e.,  the  toil  of  men  (vide 
supra,  i.  14). 

18.  Aiul  I  hated  all  my  gain,  &c. 
The  weariness  of  life  expressed  in 
the  j^receding  verse,  is  now  followed 
by  deploring  all  his  works,  which 
have  not  only  utterly  failed  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  the  soul,  but  which 
he  cannot  even  bequeath  to  his 
own  offspring,  but  must  leave  to  a 
stranger.  '  For  the  pleonastic  use  of 
the  pron.  'p^,  /,  after  the  verb,  with 
the  pronominal  suflBx,  see  i.  16.  '''pS', 
labour,  toil,  is,  in  this  and  in  the  two 
following  verses,  used  metonyniically 
for  the  fruit  of  labour  or  toil,  gain, 
riches,  j)ossessions,  which  alone  can 
be  inherited ;  Rashbam,  therefore, 
rightly  remarks,  '■"Ui-  nw  'bn?  nN.  The 
verbal  adjective,  "jpy,  obtains  the 
force  of  a  participle,  by  virtue  of  the 
pronoun  added  to  it,  and  hence  is 
followed  by  an  accusative,  and  stands 
for  the  present  tense  (idde  infra,  22; 
iii.  9  ;  iv.  8  ;  ix.  9).  i:n'2N  is  not  from 
ny  (Knobel)  but  from  t\m,  like  the 
forms  Vin,  to  despise  (Lam.  i.  8),  from 
"'It,  t'/vT,  to  despise  (Prov.  iv.  21),  from 
n\  n^'prt,  to  incite  (Jer.  xxxviii.  22), 
from  niD  ;  this  Hiphil  has  a  short 
vowel  under  the  preformative,  fol- 
lowed by  Daqesh  forte  (Gesen.  §  72, 
Rem.  9;  Ewald,  §  122,  e).  The 
phrase  ''inx  'rrj^-';<d,  who  shall  be  after 
me  ?  is  the  same  as  '^^^n  nns!  sii;©, 
who  shall  come  after  the  king  ^^  in  ver. 
12,  and  precludes  the  possibility  of 
referring  it  to  Coheleth's  on-n  son,  as 
is  evident  from  the  expression  dtn), 
which  could  not  be  used  to  designate  a 
child  ;  and  especially  from  the  follow- 
ing verse,  and  verse  21.  The  strange 
rendering  of  the  Vulgate,  rursus  de- 

TESTATDS  SUM  OMNEM  INDUSTRIAM 
MEAM,  QUA  SUB  SOLE  STUDIOSISSFM  E 
LABORAVI,  HABITURUS  HyEREUEM  POST 

ME,  again  I  detested  all  my  industry 
uherewith  I  most  studiously  laboured 


under  the  sun,  being  likely  to  have 
an  heir  after  me,  which  has  led  some 
to  regard  this  statement  as  expressing 
a  querulous  and  mean  sellishness, 
begrudging  his  heir  the  possession 
of  the  accumulated  property  ;  as  well 
as  the  moresoftenedparaphraseof  the 
Chaldee,  n^rrra  n  'nimp  b-2  ni  n:n  wspi 
n'3;p3ii3'«i  "c^ '  I'-irt  Nobya  '^  NcpV  nirip 
iDM  nnis  D??X  '^".'^  '1^?  '0!?1  "l?  c»im^ 
«rn3':p  m:hB  ycpi^  i*^'Z2\f:  ■'Finiry  ^S-v^m 
and  I  hated  all  the  labour  which  I 
laboured  under  the  sun  in  this  world, 
because  I  must  leave  it  to  Behoboam 
my  son,  who  will  come  after  me,  and 
Jeroboam  his  servant  will  come  and 
take  out  of  his  hand  the  ten  tribes,  and 
possess  half  of  the  kingdom,  referring 
it  to llehoboam,  which  Rashi,  Knobel, 
and  many  others  follow,  are  both 
against  the  words  of  the  text,  and 
contrary  to  the  character  of  Coheleth, 
who  shews  tender  and  fatherly  feel- 
ings (iv.  8  ;  V.  13).  Orientals,  to  the 
present  day,  have  the  welfare  of  their 
children  too  much  at  heart  to  give 
vent  to  such  mean  selfishness.  Jer- 
min's  explanation  of  this  verse  is 
really  a  curiosity  :  "  It  is  commanded 
of  God  in  the  law  of  Moses  (Levit. 
xi.  41)  '  every  creeping  thing  that 
creepeth  on  tlie  earth  shall  be  an 
abomination  unto  thee;'  and  what 
is  all  man's  labour  concerning  the 
things  of  this  life  but  a  creeping 
thing  on  the  earth?  Wherefore 
Solomon  might  well  say, '  /  hated  all 
my  labour.' " 

19.  And  no  one  knotveth,  &c.  And 
what  is  still  more  galling,  is  the  fact 
that  this  stranger,  to  whom  all  the 
property,  so  wisely  and  prudently 
acquired,  is  to  be  left,  may,  for  aught 
Coheleth  knows,  be  a  fool,  and  im- 
prudently and  wantonly  squander 
all.  This  declaration  about  his 
ignorance  of  the  character  of  the  in- 
dividual who  is  to  be  his  heir,  yields 
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20  wisely  gained  under  the  sun ;  this,  too,  is  vanity.     Thus  I 
turned  to  cause  my  heart  to  despair  of  all  the  gain  which  I 


an  additional  proof  to  the  one  already 
given  in  the  preceding  verse,  that 
Coheleth  cannot  refer  to  his  son,  and 
thus  exonerates  him  from  the  sel- 
fishness and  meanness  imputed  to 
him.  It  moreover  shews  that  these 
words  could  not  proceed  from  Solo- 
mon, who  knew  his  successor,  and 
well  knew  whether  he  was  a  wise 
man  or  a  fool.  The  i  before  the  in- 
terrogative ""Q,  is  the  regular  con- 
junction, introducing  an  additional 
reason  to  the  one  already  given  in 
the  preceding  verse,  why  Coheleth 
loathed  his  possessions,  i.  e.,  he  must 
not  only  leave  his  property  to  a 
stranger,  but  does  not  even  know 
what  he  will  be,  whether  wise  or 
foolish.  Herzfeld's  remark,  that  — 
biefer  55er^  ijl  aU  integrirenber  Z^cU 
bc^  mit  ^^rj'iwMj  anfangenben  ©a^e^ 
abtterbialifc^  aufjufafen  alS  ilitnbe: 
„mil  i^  i^n  t)iiitcrlafcn  foUte  bent 
9J?enfdKn,  bet  m6)  mit  fein  tvirb, 
unb  iii)  ni^t  wei^"  ober:  o^ne  ju 
wiffen,  „  ob  u.  S.  w. "  'P^  fle^t  nam= 
\\6)  eigenttic^  fitr  'P  "t^J^},  "  this  verse 
must  be  taken  adverbially,  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  sentence  beginning 
with  i3nn«ttj,  i.  e.,  '  because  I  must 
leave  it  to  the  man  who  shall  come 
after  me,  and  I  know  not,'  or  '  with- 
out knowing  whether,'  &e.,  &c.  'Qi, 
standing  for  "Q  i^'nt,"  is  both  an  un- 
necessary deviation  from  the  regular 
meaning  of  the  i,  and  weakens  the 
sense  of  the  passage.  The  formula, 
vny  'o,  who  k)iou's,  is  used  for  no  one 
knows,  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin 
nescio  an  (comp  infra,  iii.  21;  vi.  12; 
Ps.  xc.  11 ;  Prov.  xxiv.  22;  and  the 
force  of  the  interrogative  in  i.  16). 
The  Vulg.'s  rendering  of  this  clause, 
QUEM  lONORO  UTRDM,  whom  I  knoiv 
not  ivhether,  &c.,  is  an  unwarranted 
departure  from  the  text.  The  dis- 
junctive question,  M^rwm-rtn.^  is  here 
expressed  by  the  rare  form  ii<  —  n, 
instead  of  its  usual  D«  before  the 
second  clause  ;  a  similar  instance 
occurs  in  Job  xvi.  3.    i«  mi'niib  ypri 


•r|!jnn^"np,  are  the  airy  tvords  at  an 
end?  ov  what provoketh  thee  ?  (comp. 
Geseu.  §  153,  2).  The  i  before  idixp], 
is  as  frequently  used  adversatively, 
i.  e.,  and  yet  he  shall  rule  {vide  supra, 
i.  4).  The  rendering  of  the  Sept., 
xai  £1  l^ous-ja^erai,  and  if  he  uill  rule, 
taking  the  "i  for  dni,  as  continuing 
the  interrogative  from  the  preceding 
clause,  is  both  unjustifiable  and  in- 
consistent with  the  preceding  verse, 
where  Coheleth  said  that  a  stranger 
will  have  all  his  possessions;  he 
could  therefore  not  be  made  to  ques- 
tion again  whether  he  will  have  the 
power  over  it.  That  'o^?™^  'n^PJ^aJ  is 
not  to  be  translated  tvherein  I  have 
laboured,  and  wherein  I  have  shewn 
myself  wise  (Sept.,  Geneva  Version, 
Auth.  Version,  and  most  modern 
commentators),  nor  wherein  T  have 
siveated  and  been  solicitous   (quibus 

DESDDAVl  ET   SOLLICITUS   FUI,  Vulg.), 

but  which  I  have  wisely  laboured  or 
gained,  the  second  verb  being  sub- 
ordinate to  the  first  {vide  supra,  i.  16), 
is  evident  from  verse  20,  where 
Coheleth,  referring  to  it,  explains  it 
by  nMni  ibm.  The  Chaldee  has 
therefore  rightly  rendered  it  n'r^nsci 
'nnDin|;  so  also  Ibn  Ezra,  'nDDnm  ■^rh'os 
mmyn  o'Vyono  'rraDn  rtniu  rii  Tuncn  nnn 
nn^m  'rtDS-o  mjitdi  ;  Luther,  bie  xi) 
tvei^tic^  get^an  |abe ;  Coverdale  and 
the  Bishops'  Biiale,  which  Itvith  such 
wisdom  have  taken. 

20.  Thus  I  turned,  &c.  This  and 
the  following  verse  are  a  rhetorical 
epanalepsis,  resuming  and  repeating, 
in  a  somewhat  different  form,  the 
statement  made  in  verses  18  and  19. 
Not  perceiving  this,  commentators 
have  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
their  attempts  to  connect  these  verses 
with  what  precedes.  The  i  before 
'niap  introduces  tlie  epanalepsis,  and 
must  therefore  be  rendered  thus, 
3?p,  to  turn,  to  leave  one  thing  and 
turn  to  another,  to  turn,  in  order  to 
DO  something  {infra,  vii.  25 ;  1  Sam. 
xxii.  17,  18),  and  thus  diff'ers  from 
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21  gained  under  the  sun  ;  for  here  is  a  man  which  hath 
laboured  wisely,  and  prudently,  and  dexterously,  and  to  a 
man  who  hath  not  worked  at  it  at  all  he  must  leave  it  as 


a'lttS  and  nas,  to  turn  in  order  to  see 
(vide,  ver  12 ;  iv.  1.  7 ;  ix.  II ;  Fiirst, 
Lex.  s.  V.  a?D).  vcn;  is  not  the  Pahel 
(Preston),  but  the  in&mtiv e  Piel  — 
the  vowel  of  the  first  radical  being 
prolonged  to  compensate  for  the 
Dagesh  forte,  which  is  lost  from  the 
middle  letter  (comp.  Gesen.  §  04,  3)  — 
of  ffi«^,  tu  relinquish,  to  abandon  as 
hopeless,  to  despair ;  the  Piel  as 
frequently  has  a  causative  significa- 
tion (Gesen.  §  52,  2,  b  ;  Ewald, 
§  120,  c).  This  word  only  occurs 
five  times  more  in  the  Old  I'estament 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.  1 ;  Isa.  Ivii.  10  ;  Jer. 
ii.  25,  xviii.  12  ;  Job  vi.  26),  but  is 
frequently  used  in  this  sense  in 
Rabbinic  writings,  'rs,  upon,  like 
iitl  in  Greek,  also  marks  the  object 
of  a  discourse  or  action,  hence 
signifies  in  reference  to,  concerning , 
of  (comp.  ^)^  '™?v^  I  have  heard 
concerning   thee.   Gen.    xli.    15  ;    on 

TtiZra  nv  iir  avrS  yiyfafx/xki/a.,  these 
things  uere  icritten  respecting  him, 
John  xii.  16).   The  Sept.,  xal  Iwlo-TfEvf-a 

i}/i)  Tou  a-rrora.^aa-9ctt  rn  jiapJia  fxov  IttI 
navTi  Tw  jtcoj^Sw,  and  I  turned  to  bid 
farervell  to  my  heart  respecting  all 
my  labour,  though  languid,  yet  gives 
the  sense  of  the  original ;  whilst  the 

Vulg.,  UNDE  CESSAVI,  RENUNCIAVITQUE 
COR  MEUM  ULTRA  LABORARE,  U'hereforC 

I  ceased,  and  my  heart  renounced  to 
labour  any  more,  is  an  unjustifiable 
violation  of  the  text.     The  Syriac 

and  I  turned  to  relax  my  heart,  does 
not  give  the  true  meaning  of  cn;  ; 
Luther's  rendering,  barunt  wanbtc  ii) 
m\^,  ta^  mein  ptx^  ablie^e  »on  atler 
Slrbeit,  wliich  is  followed  by  Cover- 
dale  and  the  Bishops'  Bible  ("  so  I 
turned  me  to  refrain  my  mind  from 
all  such  travail"),  adhering  to  the 
primary  sense  of  ti?«^  ;  and  the  Geneva 
version  ("  therefore  I  went  about  to 
make  my  heart  abhor  all  the  labour"), 
ignore  the  preposition ''?.    Hodgson's 


translation,  "  I  turned  my  heart  to 
pensive  musing  on  all  the  works," 
is  preposterous. 

21.  For  here  is  a  man,  &c.  la 
resuming  here  the  statement  made 
in  ver.  18,  Coheleth  leaves  it  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  express,  by  the  words 
"1™  ^:^''^  D"K*"J  ''-rr?«.  I  must  leave  it 
to  the  man  who  shall  be  after  me,  a 
misanthropic  feeling,  begi-udging  his 
very  children  the  enjoyment  of  his 
amassed  wealth  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, deplored  the  fact  that  the 
acquired  property  cannot  sometimes 
even  be  bequeathed  to  one's  own 
children,  but  must  be  left  to  strangers. 
This  is  evident  from  the  synonymous 
phrase,  ^^i^p:  ia'bw  N'?ip  ci«b,  he  leaves 
it  to  a  man  who  has  not  worked  for 
it  at  all,  which  undoubtedly  means 
a  stranger,  in  contradistinction  to 
children,  who,  in  the  East  especially, 
always  cooperate  with  their  parents 
in  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  The 
Chaldee  has  therefore  rightly  para- 
phrased it  rnp  i&]  "*??"?■!  "'!?'!  ^'j?  f^^"2'."l 
Tr'yz:^':  n^i,  and  he  dies  without  children, 
and  leaves  it  to  a  man  who  has  not 
ivorked  at  it.  'S,  for,  is  causal, 
assigning  a  reason  for  the  despair 
expressed  in  the  preceding  verse. 
The  verb  ""^^  is  to  be  supplied  from  the 
second  clause  before  i''9?',HP.  i-  ?■,  ''P?^^ 
i'jw,  uho  has  laboured  his  labour, 
here  used  metonymically  for  who  Jias 
gained  his  gain.  The  preposition  ? 
before  ny'^,  nnart  and  p^*?,  nouns  of 
quality,  forms  a  periphrasis  for  the 
adjective  or  adverb  (comp.  nin^'Mp, 
n2a,  the  voice  of  the  Eternal  is  with 
power,  i.e.,  is  powerfid,  Ps.  xxix.  4; 
Exod.  xii.  I]  ;  1  Chron.  xxvi.  14; 
Gesen. §106,1, Rem. l;Ewald.§2l7,f.) 
The  reudering  of  Ewald,  befFen  S'lii^e 
fi(^  urn  Sci^^eit  unb  SBiffcn,  unb 
ijiic^tigfcit  btc^t,  taking  the  a  as 
marking  the  object  for  uhich  he 
expended  his  labour,  is  contrary  to 
the    scope    of    the    passage,   which 
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22  his  portion  5  this,  too,  is  vanity,  and  a  great  evil     For  man 
hath  nothing  from  all  his  labour  and  the  striving  of  his  heart 


speaks  of  the  bequeathing  of  riches, 
and  not  of  mental  capacities;  of  these 
Coheleth  himself  complains  that  they 
cannot  be  transmitted.  Besides,  if 
this  were  the  meaning,  the  following 
clause  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
Dn3  b)pv  iibxp  Q'T«bi,  in  the  /jZwraZ.  As 
pttjs  (from  '1^3,  kindred  with  1^;, 
"iTi3«,  to  he  straight,  to  bs  right, 
physically  or  morally,  Esth.  viii.  5, 
infra,  x.  17,  with  the  termination  ]i, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  ]iin', 
vide  supra,  i.  2),  means  both  that 
which  is  done  in  a  right  manner, 
dexterity,  adroitness,  industry  (vide 
infra,  iv.  4),  and  by  metonymy,  that 
which  is  gained  by  acting  aright, 
success,  prosperity ;  hence  the  Syriac 

(\LOi.  I  m  ^OO),theChaldee0p-i^3i), 

the  Geneva  Bible,  the  Authorised 
Version,  Geier,  Rambach,  Van  der 
Palm,  Hodgson,  Noyes,  &c.,  retain 
the  primary  sense  of  straight,  right, 
equity;  the  Sept.  {Iv  aM^fiU),  Symm. 
(Iv  yopyoT'iTi)  ,Vulg.  (sollicitudo) ,  Luther 
(©efc^icflicileit),  Coverdale  and  the 
Bishops'  Bible  (opportunity),  Hodg- 
son, Herzfeld,  Ewald,  Hitzig,  Stuart, 
Philippson,  Fiirst,  Elster,  &c.,  adhere 
to  the  idea  of  that  which  is  done 
aright,  i.  e.,  dexterity,  industry  ; 
whilst  Gesenius,  Holden,  Rosen- 
miiller,  Knobel,  Preston,  &c.,  render 
it  success,  prosperity.  But  as  the 
scope  of  the  passage  is  to  set  forth 
the  deplorable  fact  that  wealth 
acquired  by  toil  must  be  left  to  one 
who  has  not  toiled  for  it  at  all,  the 
meaning  industry  or  dexterity  is 
preferable  to  success  or  equity,  and 
also  agrees  better  with  '^'Jpn,  tvisdom, 
and  ny'i,  intelligence.  i2"'5pi'',  i.  e., 
ibwa,  he  has  not  laboured  in  the 
labour  (comp.  Ps.  cxxvii.  1  ;  Jonah 
iv.  10).  The  suffix  in  ^'}V\\  also 
refers  to  "jps,  and  the  suffix  in  ^v)^  to 
the  second  dt«,  ie.,  to  the  man  who 
has  not  ^corked  therein  (^''W?) ;  he 
must  leave  it  (i"'?^?)  as  his  portion ; 


the  verb  ]n:,  to  bestoiv,  being  one  of 
the  verbs  which  are  construed  with 
two  accusatives  (compare  D^i^  n:riM 
■'■]v!''^l!1,  /  shall  give  the  heathen  for 
tliine  inheritance,  Ps.  ii.  8,  xviii.  41 ; 
Gesen.  §  139,  2;  Ewald,  §  283,  b; 
so  the  Chaldee  n'i?bin  'irrpb  n\3;3n^, 
Luther,  Auth.Ver.,  Knobel,  Herzfeld, 
Noyes,  Hitzig,  Heiligstedt,  Elster, 
&c.)  Others,  however,  take  the 
suffix  i3.5i?i!  to  be  the  same  as  in  '"^^^Jj, 
i.  e.,  he  gives  it,  namely  his  portion,  to 
another  (the  Sept.,  Vulgate,  Geneva 
Version,  Ewald,  &c.),  or  refer  it  to 
the  first  Qt«,  i.  e.,  i''  ]"',  to  the  raan 
who  has  not  worked  therein,  to  him 
he  must  give  his  portion  (Ibn  Ezra, 
Bauer,  Stuart,  &c.)  But  as  the  first 
of  these  constructions  creates  a  pleo- 
nasm, which  is  only  used  to  give 
special  emphasis,  as  is  not  the  case 
here,  and  the  second  involves  the 
clogging  repetition  of  the  dative,  as 
well  as  the  taking  of  the  suffix  for 
the  dative,  after  the  verb  ]n3,  which 
is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  the  one 
we  have  adopted  is  preferable. 

22.  For  man  hath  nothing,  &c. 
But  as  for  the  man  who  thus  exerts 
his  powers  of  body  and  mind  to 
obtain  solid  happiness  here,  he  reaps 
in  this  respect  no  advantage  of  all 
his  effi)rts.  Thus  Coheleth,  in  con- 
cluding the  first  section  of  his 
disquisition,  repeats  the  very  words 
with  which  he  began  (vide  supra, 
i.  3).  DTisiV  njn-nn,  what  is  there  to 
man  ?  is  the  same  as  o-}iib  p-\n;"nn, 
uhat  advantage  is  there  toman?  in 
i.  3, — where  the  use  of  the  interroga- 
tive for  an  emphatic  denial  is 
explained, — and  is  well  rendered  by 
the  Vulg.  quid  enim  proderit  homini, 
and  still  better  by  the  Chaldee  miw 
.  ii-ib  a'!?  n'«  n«:n  nn,  for  what  advan- 
tage hath  man  ?    The  Sept.  oVi  yiVsrai 

TW   a.v9px<7rcf}   Iv  •jTavr]  y.ox9a)  avTOV,  for  it 

happens  to  a  man  in  all  his  labour,  is 
an  unwarranted  departure  from  the 
text,  without  yielding  any  sense, 
nin  is  not  a  later  Hebrew  or  Aramean 
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23  that  he  laboureth  under  the  sun,  since  his  business  grieveth 
and  irritateth  him  all  his  days,  and  his  mind  doth  not  rest 

24  even  at  night ;  this  also  is  vanity.    There  is  nothing  better  for 


form,  instead  of  rrn  (Knobel,  Hitzig, 
Heiligstedt,  Stuart,  Elster,  &c  ),  but 
is  the  part,  of  rtrT  =  nirT,  to  blow,  to 
breathe;  hence  to  have  life,  to  exist, 
to  be,  a  primitive  form,  as  is  evident 
from  its  onomatopoelic  nature,  and 
its  use  in  the  earliest  Hebrew  (comp. 
Gen.  xxvii.  2!)  ;  Isa.  xvi.  4,  &c.) 
The  words  '"?|'  Ninti  ia"?  ]vs-iii  ibps  are 
generally  rendered  his  labour  and 
the  vexation  or  striving  of  his  heart, 
wherein  he  hath  laboured;  but  this 
is  incongruous,  inasmuch  as  "jpy  can 
only  be  predicated  of  "jpy,  and  not 
of  p'p  ;  "01*  can  this  rendering  be 
defended  by  resorting  to  the  figure 
Zeuipna,  where  two  subjects  have  a 
verb  in  common,  which  can  with 
propriety  predicate  the  action  of 
only  one  ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  the 
verb  immediately  follows  the  svibject 
of  the  action  which  it  properly  or 
legitimately  expresses  Ccomp.  Gen. 
xlvii.  19 ;  Isa.  Iv.  3  ;  Job  iv.  10). 
Accordingly,  the  construction  would 
have  been  '?ns'  Ninii'  ibny"'733i  Sz)  p^n. 
It  is  therefore  more  consistent,  with 
Herzfeld  and  Philippson,  to  take  the 
a}  =  -iffii<  in  «iTO,  not  as  a  relative 
pronoun,  but  as  a  conjunction,  that, 
in  which  sense  it  is  frequently  used 
(vide  infra,  v.  4 ;  vii.  29,  &c.)  For  the 
signification  of]vs?"5,sfruu«</,  as  well  as 
for  its  form,  see  i.  14 ;  and  for  the  use 
of  bn?  in  the  present  tense,  seeii.  18. 
23.  Since  Ids  business,  &c.  To 
strengthen  the  conclusion  submitted 
in  the  preceding  verse,  Coheleth 
adduces  an  additional  fact,  that  not 
only  has  man  no  future  and  abiding 
advantage  from  all  his  toil,  but  that 
it  does  not  even  yield  present  enjoy- 
ment whilst  engaged  therein,  for 
man's  labour  is  accompanied  with 
grief  and  irritation  in  the  daytime, 
and  deprivation  of  rest  in  the  night. 
'3  is  not  to  be  taken  as  truly  intro- 
ducing emphatically  thedirect  diction 
(Ewald,  Hitzig,  Elster,  &c.),  but  has 
its  usual  sense  for,  only  in  a  more 


intense  degree,  by  virtue  of  the 
implied  negation  in  the  preceding 
verse  (comp.  Micah  vi.  4  ;  Job  xxxi. 
18 ;  Gesen.  §  155,  1  e  d).  "'''?;"''?.  «'^ 
his  days,  is  the  accusative  of  time,  in 
an  adverbial  limitation.  This  is 
evident — 1.  From  chap.  v.  16,  where 
the  same  phrase  occurs,  and  is 
acknowledged  to  be  so ;  2.  From 
the  Quametz  under  the  ;  in  orDj, 
which,  being  used  to  join  words  in 
pairs,  connects  it  inseparably  with 
D'2NDp  (comp.  irrni  irin.  Gen.  i.  2  ; 
^^?!?J  Di',  ibid.  viii.  22 ;  see  also  infra, 
iv.  8;  Gesen.  §  104,  2.  d;  Ewald, 
§  243,  a) ;  and  3.  From  the  antithesis 
"^T^"^'  which  is  the  accusative  of 
time.  The  whole  clause  is  therefore 
rightly  exj^laiued  by  Ibn  Ezra  cvn  Va 
cr3i  cc:  3N32  vr:?  bs  y^ni  nine?,  the 
ivhole  day  whilst  awake,  all  his  labour 
is  grief  of  mind  and  irritation  ;  so 
also  the  Vulg.,  which,  omitting  vr:5, 

has,  CUNCTI   DIES  EJUS  DOLORIBUS  ET 

iEROMNis  PLENi  SUNT,  all  Ms  days 
are  full  of  sorroiv  and  grief;  sub- 
stantially the  same  is  the  loose 
paraphrase  of  Luther,  tenn  aUe  fcine 
?ebtagc  ®c|)mcrjen  mit  ©rcimcn  unb 
?eit>,  followed  by  Coverdale  and  the 
Bishops'  Bible  (but  heaviness,  sorrow, 
and  disquietness  all  the  days  of  his 
life),  which  mistake  the  word  i:;:?, 
and  Herzfeld.  c'3N3'd,  grief,  the  ab- 
stract, which,  as  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
is  frequently  expressed  in  Hebrew 
by  the  jdural  (comp.  Q'i'n,  life,  Gen. 
ii.  9  ;  Dni:D,  blindness,  ibid.  xix.  2  ; 
Gesen.  §  108,  2,  a  ;  Ewald,  §  179,  a), 
and  cr?,  irritation,  are  used  as  inten- 
sive adjectives  {vide  infra,  x.  0  ;  Ps. 
V.  9;  Song  of  Songs  v.  IC;  1  Cor. 
ii.  14;  Phil.  iii.  2  ;  Gesen.  §  106,  1, 
Rem.  1  ;  Ewald,  §  290,  b). 

24.  There  is  nothing  better,  «&c. 
Seeing  that  neither  the  exertions  of 
wisdom  (i.  12-  ii.  11)  nor  the  pur- 
suits after  pleasure  (ii.  12-23)  can 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  soul, 
Coheleth    concludes    that    there   is 
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man  than  to  eat  and  drink,  and  let  his  soul  enjoy  pleasure  in 


nothing  left  for  man  but  calmly  and 
cheerfully  to  enjoy  the  i)resent ;  yet 
this,  too,  he  finds  is  not  always  in 
the  power  of  man.  Much  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  the  rendering 
of  the  hrst  part  of  this  verse.  The 
Sept.  translates  it,  oJx  1<7t;w  ayadlv 
a^Bfti'rro),  o  <fa.yiTat  Hal  mlmti  v-aX  o  Ssi^Et 
in  ■^'Vyj^  alinroZ  ayadh  Iv  ^■'o)(Pit>  airov,  man 

has  not  the  c/ood  nldch  he  shall  eat 
and  drink,  and  which  he  shall  shew 
his  sold  as  yood  in  his  labour ;  sub- 
stantially the  same,  Geier,  Dathe, 
and  Knobel,  fein  ©tiirf  (Jvirb)  burc^ 
beii  2}?cnft^en,  baf  er  efTe  uub  trinfe  unb 
feine  ©eete  ©tiic!  f^aucn  taffe  bei 
feinet  SJJii^e  J  Mendelssohn,  Fried- 
lauder,  and  Preston,  it  is  no  great 
good  for  a  man  to  eat  and  drink  and 
evjoy  himself  in  his  employment ; 
Desvoeux,  no  good  in  man  that  he 
eateth  and  drinketh,  and  maketh  his 
soul  see  good  in  his  labour;  Kosen- 
miiUer,  Herzfeld,  and  Philippson ; 
m6)t  in  bc^  93?enfd)en  Sefa{)igung  . 
liegt  eg,  bai  er  effe  itnb  trinfe  unb 
feine  ®eete  @uteg  geniefen  laffe  fiit 
atle  feine  Tln^e,  But  against  these 
renderings  is  to  be  urged,  that  they 
are  contrary  to  the  scope  of  the 
whole  argument.  Coheleth  having 
shewn  the  \itter  vanity  of  all  exer- 
tions to  secure  abiding  good,  evi- 
dently intends  to  prove  that  enjoy- 
ment of  the  present  is  the  only  good 
thing  left  for  man ;  the  contrast 
between  this  clause  and  the  preceding 
verse  puts  this  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt.  Moreover,  these  renderings 
are  against  iii.  12.  22  ;  v.  17  ;  viii. 
15;  ix.  7-9,  where  the  same  or 
similar  language  is  employed  to 
recommend  present  enjoyment  as 
the  best  thing  for  man.  The  Vulg., 
feeling  this  difficulty,  has  rendered 
it    interrogatively,    nonne    melius 

EST  COMEDERE  ET  BIEERE  ET  GSTEN- 
DEEE   AMM.E     HVJE    BONA    BE    LABOR- 

iBus  sDis?  is  it  not  better  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  to  shew  his  soul  the  good 
things  of  his  labours  ?  so  also  Luther, 
Coverdale,  the  Bishops'  Bible,  Hodg- 
fcon,  Boothroyd,  Hengstenberg,  &c. 


But  though  this  rendering  gives  the 
sense  of  the  passage,  yet  the  difficulty 
of  assigning  to  ]'«  here  an  interro- 
gative meaning  in  the  face  of  the 
similar  phrase  avj2  ]'«,  in  iii.  12.  22  ; 
viii.  1.5,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  awkward- 
ness of  an  interrogative  sentence  in 
this  connection,  will  always  be 
against  it.   The  rendering  of  the  Syr. 

^aD^jy  \\]  l^i:^^  -^?  A^ 

there  is  nothing  good  for  man  except  to 
eat,  &c.,  the  Chaldee  «'95.''«|  "^'E^^  n^^ 
'^^'^V.  '"!  p!j^,  St.  Jerome,  non  est  bo- 
num  homini,  nisi  quod  comedit,  &c., 
Rashbam  and  Ibn  Ezra,  which  is 
followed  by  the  Geneva  and  Auth. 
Versions,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Hitzig, 
Heiligstedt,  Stuart,  Elster,  Vaihinger, 
&c  ,  is  the  most  preferable.  A  com- 
parison of  this  clause  with  iii.  12 
will  shew  that  the  n,  which  this 
rendering  supplies  before  ''?«'"'2,  has 
been  dropped  in  transcribing,  be- 
cause the  word  which  immediately 
precedes  it  ends  with  n.  For  a 
similar  instance,  v^here  the  meeting 
of  the  same  letter  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  dropping  of  one,  see  Job 
xxxiii.  17.  The  3  before  di^,  as 
well  as  in  iii.  12,  has  the  same  signi- 
fication as  the  ■>  in  vi.  12;  viii.  15  ; 
allied  to  this  is  the  use  of  the  3,  to 
denote  the  object  in  doing  a  thing 
=zfor,  in  X.  17.  '?  ':«  ^tnt  rircs 
stands  for  nrca  ■'3  ■■:«  "■n^^";,  by  an 
attraction  which  takes  the  subject 
of  the  dependent  clauses  into  the 
governing  one  as  the  object;  this 
takes  place  especially  after  verbs  of 
observing,  knowing,  shelving,  or  declar- 
ing (compare  3ViD"'3  ii«rT*nN  □■■ribw  k-i>i, 
and  God  sato  the  light  that  it  uas 
good,  instead  of  "li^ii  3r.3"'3  D'n'?«  mti, 
and  Ood  saw  that  the  light  was  good. 
Gen.  i.  4,  vi.  2,  xlix.  15  ;  Exod. 
xxxii.  22;  1  Kings  v.  17;  comp. 
also  Mark  xi.  32,  xii.  34;  Acts  iii.  10 ; 
Ewald,  §  336,  b;  Winer,  §  6G,  5). 
Not  perceiving  this  construction, 
which  is  of  very  frequent  occuiTence 
in  this  book  (iii.  21 ;  v.  19  ;  vjii.  17; 
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25  his  labour ;  even  this  I  saw  cometh  from  God :  for  who  should 


xi.  8),  expositors  have  found  gi-eat 
difficulty  in  explaining  these  pas- 
sages, and  have  often  obscured  the 
sense,  which  is  obvious  enough  when 
the  attraction  is  solved. 

25.  For  who  should  cat,  &c.  The 
two  assertions  made  in  the  preceding 
verse,  viz.,  that  the  best  thing  for 
man  is  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his 
labour,  and  that  this  enjoyment  is  a 
gift  of  God,  are  now  accounted  for 
in  this  and  the  following  verses. 
"  Nothing  is  better  for  man  than  to 
enjoy  bis  labours,  for  who  except  the 
labourer  ('^^p  yin)  has  the  first  claim 
to  do  so  ?  To  render  this  statement 
more  striking  and  vivid,  Coheleth 
places  himself  in  the  position  of  the 
labourer,  and  says,  "  If  I  toil,  who 
should  enjoy  the  fruit  of  my  toil  more 
than  I  ?"  A  similar  instance  occurs 
in  iv.  8.  So  Rashi  'rj'  n«  bioxb  ^in-\  'o 
ny'jin  n•s^^1b  inn'  •'oi,  uJio  is  entitled 
to  eat  my  labours,  and  iiho  should 
hasten  to  2^(1  ^take  of  them,  except  I  ? 
Rashbara  "innbi  Vidn'?  •'in-i©  nih  'td  nnu3 

"ibDi-a  nca  mnffi'ji,  for  who  is  entitled 
to  eat  and  hasten  to  rejoice  in  my 
toil,  except  I  ?  therefore  man  [the 
labourer)  should  eat  and  drink  and 
rejoice  in  his  labour,  and  Jbn  Ezra 
moD  "imw  bnab  n«-\  Min'o  'n  c^n,  is  there 
any  one  so  entitled  to  eat  it  as  I  am  ? 
This  appears  to  be  the  most  natural 
explanation,  and  most  consonant 
with  the  scope  of  the  passage.  Others, 
however,  maintain  that  this  verse 
contains  a  jn-oof,  from  Solomon's 
personal  experience,  of  the  assertion 
made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  viz.,  that  the  enjoyment 
ofthbujs  is  a  gift  of  God,  and  explain 
it,  "  Who  shall  eat,  or  who  shall 
drink,  more  than  I  ?  no  one  !  and 
if  I,  abounding  in  all  good  things 
more  than  any  one  (ii.  1  -  10)  found 
that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to 
enjoy  them  (ii.  2-11)  surely  the 
ability  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our 
labour  must  be  from  God"  (Luther, 
Mendelssohn,  Herzfeld),  or  "  I  who 
have  so  richly  enjoyed  life  can  testify 


from  my  own  experience,  that  it  ia 
a  gift  of  God  "  (Patrick,  Knobel, 
Hengstenberg,  &c.)  But  the  very 
fact  that,  according  to  these  expla- 
nations, this  verse  simply  raises  a 
question  without  furnishing  us  with 
the  clue  for  its  solution,  and  that 
these  diametrically  opposite  interpre- 
tations are  therefore  to  be  urged 
with  equal  right,  shews  the  prefer- 
ableness  of  the  view  we  advocate. 
St.  Jerome,  again,  who  is  followed 
by  Coverdale,  Desvoeux,  Spohn, 
Ewald,  Hitzig,  Heiligstedt,  Stuart, 
Philippson,  Elster,  Yaihinger,  &c., 
renders  this  verse,  quis  enim  come- 

DIT,  ET  QUIS  PARCIT  SINE  IlLO,  QUI 
HOMINI  BONO    CORAM    SE    DEDIT  ?  for 

who  eats,  and  who  forbears  it  without 
him,  who  (fives  to  the  man  that  is  good 
in  his  sight  ?  But  this  alteration  of 
nnn,  the  first  person,  into  iiQO,  the 
third  person,  is  both  unnecessary 
and  unwarranted.  The  appeal  to 
the  Sept  and  Syriac  is  nugatory,  for 
these  ancient  versions  may  simply 
have  resolved  the  figure  by  which 
Coheleth  places  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  labourer,  and  refer  direct 
to  the  labourer,  which  is  also  done 
by  Ibn  Ezra,  when  explaining  it 
(i^rin  lib  'iiDO  b3N'  'n  'D).  This  is 
corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the 
ancient  Latin  version,  which  is  re- 
tained in  the  Vulgate,  has  ut  ego, 
the  first  person.  ''3,  causal,  assigns  a 
reason  for  the  first  statement  made 
in  the  foregoing  verse.  The  interro- 
gative 'P  is  used  as  an  emphatic 
denial,  vide  supra,  i.  3.  c^rr,  to  hasten, 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old 
Test.,  and  is  used  with  other  verbs 
or  nouns,  to  intensify  their  meaning 
(comp.  Ps.  xxii.  20  ;  cxix.  60) ;  the 
full  construction  would  be  'P^  ''?n'  'p 
■jiD^b  cin^ ;  hence  Symraachus'  ren- 
dering of  ^^n;  by  avaXauru,  shall 
consume  ;  the  text,  however,  by 
leaving  the  verb  to  be  mentally 
supplied  from  the  first  clause,  renders 
the  construction  more  forcible.  A 
similar  instance  of  «?^n  being  con- 
strued with  ''3N,  is  to  be  found  in 
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26  eat,  and  who  should  hasten  thereunto,  except  I?  For 
to  the  man  Avho  is  good  before  him,  he  giveth  wisdom, 
and  knowledge,  and  joy;  but  to  the  sinner  he  giveth  the 
business   to  gather  and  to   amass,  to  give  it  to  him  who 


Hab.  i.  8,  ''i^^!?  ^n  iirss,  like  an  eagle 
hasting  to  eat.  So  Kashi,  Hashbam, 
Ibn  Ezra,  Geneva,  aud  Autb.Version. 
The  Septuagint  TriErai,  and  the  Syriac 

|AjlJ,  shall  dtink,  has  evidently  • 
arisen  from  a  desire  to  make  it 
conform  with  the  preceding  verse. 
Aquila  <^iiirai,  and  Jerome  parcit, 
confounding  ^'in;  with  the  assonant 
D'ln;,  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  a  con- 
ceit of  making  this  clause  an  anti- 
thesis to  the  former,  i.  e.,  ivho  shall 
eat,  and  ivho  shall  refrainfrom  eating, 
or  not  eat  it  ?  The  Vulgate  deliciis 
AFFLUET,  shall  abound  icitJi,  delights, 
which  is  followed  by  Luther  (ftil; 
ergo^t),  Knobel,  Gesenius,  Herzfeld, 
Hitzig,  Heiligstedt,  Stuart,  Philipp- 
son,  Fiirst,  Elster,  &c.,  who  try  to 
justify  it  by  appealing  to  the  Aramean 
or  Mishnaic  usage  of  this  word,  is 
contrary  to  its  uniform  signification 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  rendered 
nugatory  by  the  passage  in  Hab. 
quoted  above.  ]'o  ym,  except,  which 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Old 
Testament,  is  a  well-known  Talmudic 
phrase  (comp.  n«Tn  yin  wow  'ti  b3n 
D'T3\2J,  every  tiling  is  from  God,  excejjt 
the  fear  of  God,  i.  e.,  man  is  a  free 
agent ;  God,  who  gives  him  every 
blessing,  does  not  ??i«A-e  him  religious; 
Berach.  32,  2.  71  ;  Nidah,  16,  72; 
comp.  also  nrN  ynwa  nnbri  n'h©  mijn  bD 
D'N^Di  nbii-n  p  yin  •  •  •  yi«3  ^bw  n:ni:, 
all  tlie  commandments  which  are  local 
(for  Palestine)  are  not  to  be  practised 
hut  in  the  land,  except  circumcision 
and  the  solving  of  diverse  seed  (Kid. 
1.  9,  see  also  Middolh,  2,  3). 

2G.  For  to  the  man,  &c.  The 
second  assertion,  made  in  the  latter 
part  of  verse  24,  is  now  substanti- 
ated. Having  had  more  wisdom, 
knowledge,  and  enjoyment  than  any 
one  else  (1.  10,  &c!),  and  having  re- 
ceived these  as  a  gift  from  the  Lord, 


who  was  pleased  with  him  (I  Kings 
iv.  12,  13),  Coheleth  can  therefore 
testify,  from  his  own  experience,  that 
these  blessings  are  bestowed  by  God 
on  the  righteous,  aud  are  withheld 
from  the  wicked.  Whilst  the  spiri- 
tual capacities  are  described  as  being 
communicated  directly  from  the  Lord, 
the  earthly  materials  are  given  to  us 
through  the  medium  of  men,  whom 
God  uses  as  instruments  to  effect  his 
great  purposes.  The  wicked  are  also 
represented  as  amassing  wealth  for 
the  righteous,  in  Job.  xxvii.  13-  17; 
Prov.  xiii.  22 ;  xxviii.  8.  '?,  causal,fnr, 
introduces  the  reason  for  the  second 
assertion,  viz.,  that  the  capacity  to 
enjoy  earthly  possessions  (D'-rrbNa  i^n 
NTT)  is  from  God ;  the  intimate  con- 
nection of  this  statement,  with  the 
reason  given  for  it  in  the  verse  before 
us,  is  evident  from  the  pronoun  in 
v:Db,  which  refers  to  C'nbxin,  God,  in 
ver.  24,  b.  Herzfeld  will  not  admit 
that  D'n'^N  'Dcb  3iT3  and  N'-^in  have  any 
reference  to  the  moral  character  of 
the  individuals  thus  described  ;  i^tiin, 
he  says,  bejci^netginen,  ter  bie  ©nabe 
©ottc^  ttevfetjtt,  if)rer  ni^t  tljcil^afttg 
ivitb ;  Herzfeld,  therefore,  makes  this 
verse  to  set  forth  God's  arbitrary 
granting  or  withholding  the  power  of 
enjoying  earthly  good,  as  he  likes  or 
dislikes  any  one,  irrespective  of  his 
moral  worth.  But  vii.  26,  and  espe- 
cially viii.  12,  13,  where  the  same 
two  characters  are  contrasted,  and 
where  «'£in  is  defined  by  s-i  nTry,  an 
evildoer,  and  C'ribw  \3C^q  xn;  1:5'^,  one 
who  does  not  fear  God,  are  subversive 
of  this  interpretation.  The  Vulgate's 
paraphrase  of  p?  ^nj  «T?inb'i ,  pecca- 

TORI  AUTEM    debit  AFFLICTIONEM    ET 

curam  sdperfluam,  but  to  the  sinner 
he  has  given  vexation  and  superfluous 
care,  is  both  an  unwarranted  depar- 
ture from  the  text,  and  does  not  at  all 
improve  the  sense. 
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is  good  before  God.     This,  too,  is  vanity,  and  striving  after 
the  wind. 

This,  too,  is  vanity,  &c.,i.e.,  this  ^^ords,  which  Coheleth  has  ah-eacly 

wisdom,    knowledge,   and   joy,   are  characterised  as  vain,  and  unable  to 

utterly  unable  to  satisfy  the  mind,  secure  for  him  lasting  good,  in  i.  10; 

which  is  disturbed  by  the  contempla-  ii.  1.     Thus  Coheleth  concludes  the 

tion  of  the  fact,  tliat  whilst  all  the  first  portion  of  his  enquiry,  by  shcw- 

objects  of  nature  are  abiding,  man  ing  that  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  cu- 

vanishes  and  is  buried  in  oblivion.  joyment  of  earthly  blessings,  which 

That  "JirT  nr 03  refers  to  nn^toi  nin-;  HMn  "are  the  best  things  for  short-lived 

is  evident,  from  the  fact  that  these  man,  cannot  satisfy  the  cravings  of 

are  the  very   things,   and  the  very  tlie  human  soul. 


SECTION  II. 
CHAPTER   III.   1  — V.    19. 

All  the  events  of  life  are  immutably  fixed  (1-8),  hence  the  fruitlessness  of 
human  labour  (9).  God  has  indeed  prescribed  bounds  to  man's  employ- 
ment, in  harmony  with  this  fixed  order  of  things,  but  man  through  his 
ignorance  often  mistakes  it  (10,  11) ;  thus  again  shewing  that  there  is 
nothing  left  for  man  but  the  enjoyment  of  the  things  of  this  world  iu 
his  possession,  and  that  even  this  is  a  gift  of  God  (12,  13).  The 
cause  of  this  immutable  arrangement  in  the  events  of  life  is,  that  man 
may  fear  God,  and  feel  that  it  is  he  who  orders  all  things  (14,  15).  The 
apparent  success  of  wickedness  (16)  does  not  militate  against  this  con- 
clusion (17) ;  but  even  if,  as  is  aflBrmed,  all  terminates  here,  and  man 
and  beast  have  the  same  destiny  (18-21),  this  shews  all  the  more 
clearly  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  man  but  to  enjoy  life,  since  this  is 
his  only  portion  (22).  The  state  of  sufTeriug  (iv.  1),  however,  according 
to  this  view,  becomes  desperate,  and  death,  and  not  to  have  been  born 
at  all,  are  preferable  to  life  (2,  3).  The  exertions  made,  in  spite  of  the 
j^rescribed  order  of  things,  often  arise  from  jealousy  (4),  and  fail  in  their 
end  (5,  6),  or  are  prompted  by  avarice  (7,  8),  and  defeat  themselves 
(9-16).  Since  all  things  are  thus  under  the  control  of  an  omnipotent 
God,  we  ought  to  serve  him  acceptably  (17-v.  6),  trust  to  his  protection 
under  oppression  (7,  8),  remember  that  the  rich  oppressor,  after  all,  has 
not  even  the  comfort  of  the  poor  labourer  (9-11),  and  that  he  often 
brings  misery  upon  his  children  and  himself  (12-16).  These  conside- 
rations, therefore,  again  shew  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  man  but  to 
enjoy  life  the  few  years  of  bis  existence,  being  the  gift  of  God  (17-19). 
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iii.  1  There  is  a  fixed  time  for  all  things,  and  an  appointed 

2  season  for  all  undertakings  under  heaven ;    a  time  to  be 

born,  and  a  time  to  die ;  a*  time  to  plant,  and  a  time  to  pluck 


1.  There  is  a  fixed  time,  &c.  Having 
shewn,  in  the  preceding  section,  that 
neither  wisdom  nor  pleasure  can 
avert  the  gloomy  fate  of  man,  and 
that  enjoyment,  the  only  thing  left 
for  man  under  these  circumstances, 
is  utterly  insufficient  to  cheer  his  de- 
jected mind,  Coheleth  now  shews  that 
industry,  another  favourite  experi- 
ment which  is  frequently  made,  is 
equally  fruitless  in  its  eflForts  to  alter 
this  state  of  things.  All  the  events 
of  life  are  permanently  fixed  (1-8), 
and  hence  the  abortiveness  of  human 
labour  (9).  That  V^b,  to  all,  does  not 
refer  to  the  rerum  creatarum  universi- 
tas  (Geier,  Rosenmiiller,  &c.),  but  to 
the  afiPairs  of  human  life  (comp.  i.  2 
with  IJ^),  is  evident  from  the  second 
clause,  where  ysry  is  added  to  deter- 
mine its  meaning,  as  well  as  from 
the  sequel,  which  enumerates  some 
of  the  things  denoted  thereby.  ]'g] 
(from  ]PJ,  to  number,  to  measure,  to 
determine,  to  fix),  a  fixed  time  (»i3p  ]'oi 
H'H'  ■'nn,Eashi,IbnEzra),isaword  be- 
longing to  later  Hebrew,  and  is  used 
for  the  earlier  expression  "i»i»j ;  it  only 
occurs  in  Nehem.  ii.  6  ;  Esth.  ix.  27, 
31;  and  in  Chaldee,Dan.  ii.  16,21;  iii. 
7,  8;  iv.  33;  vi.  11;  vii.  12.  22.  25; 
Ezra  V.  3.  Gesenius'  explanation 
of  ]'0]  Vab  by  cuique  rei  tempiis  certum 
quoddam,  i.  e.,  nihil  est  quod  perpetui- 
tate  (jaudeat,  omnia  Jiuxa  sunt  et 
caduca  (Thesa.  and  Lex.,  s.v.,  ]^]),  is 
against  the  scope  of  the  passage, 
which  is  not  to  describe  the  fraUtrj 
and  fleetness  of  all  things,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  immutable  fixed- 
ness of  the  things  to  be  mentioned. 
The  meaning  of  n?  must  of  course 
be  determined  by  ]n].  yan  (ft-om  yen, 
to  incline,  to  bend,  to  desire),  prop. 
desire,  metonymically  the  object  one 
desires,  anything  for  which  we  strive, 

business,    undertaking.       So    ^'^^> 
business,  undertaking,  thing, in  Syriac, 


from  ''^^,  to  desire,  and  nbstip  or 
^^^V,  a  thing,  a  matter,  in  Chaldeo 
(comp.  Dan.  iv.  14,  &c.),  from  ^i*V, 
to  ask,  to  desire.  The  word  is  there- 
fore well  rendered  by  the  Septuagint 
TrpSyjOitt,  and  Symmachus  x^'p*-  J^he 
Vulgate's  rendering  of  this   clause 

by    ET    SUIS    SPATIIS   TRANSEUNT    UNt- 

VERSA  SUB  ccELO,  und  in  their  periods 
all  things  2^'^iss  under  heaven,  is  a 
lame  paraphrase.  Still  more  objec- 
tionable is  Desvoeux's  version,  "  all 
the  determinations  of  man's  will 
under  heaven  have  their  proper  time." 

2.  A  time  to  be  born,  &c.  Coheleth 
begins  his  series  of  proofs  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  general  proposition  made 
in  the  foregoing  verse,  by  referring 
to  the  commencement  and  end -of 
life.  Both  the  hour  of  our  birth 
and  of  our  death  are  preordained  by 
a  power  over  which  we  have  no 
control,  and  no  exertion  on  our  part 
can  hasten  on  the  fixed  time  to  be 
born,  or  delay  the  appointed  day  of 
death.  The  preposition  ),  prefixed 
to  the  infinitives  in  this  enumera- 
tion, gives  them  the  force  of  the 
Latin  Oerund  (comp.  Gesen.  §  45,  3 ; 
Ewald,  §  292,  b).  The  Septuagint, 
the  Chaldee,  Gesenius  (Lex,  s.  v ), 
Knobel,  Herzfeld,  Hitzig,  Philippson, 
Stuart,  &c.,  take  ni'?  in  its  usual 
active  meaning, (/u'j«(/  birth;  but  the 
antithetical  expression  nra,  to  die, 
requires  it  to  be  taken  in  the  sense 
of  "'!?T.n,  to  be  born,  which  the  infin. 
active  sometimes  has  (compare  wjip 
niapb  QJ'p^,  the  days  for  you  to 
slaughter  are  accomplished,  Jerem. 
XXV.  34;  Ewald,  §  304,  c).  mbb  n»is 
therefore  well  rendered  by  the  Vulg. 
tempus  nascendi ;  so  also  Eashbam, 
Luthei",  Coverdale,  the  Geneva 
Bible,  Auth.  Version  (text),  Ewald, 
Noyes,  Heiligstedt,  Elster,  &c. 

A  time  to  plant,  &c.  The  illustra- 
tion from  humanexistence  is  followed 
by  another  taken  from  vegetable  life, 
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3  up  that  which  is  planted  ;  a  time  to  kill,  and  a  time  to  save ; 

4  a  time  to  break  down,  and  a  time  to  build  up  houses  ;  a  time 
to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh  ;  a  time  to  mourn,  and  a  time 


in  order  to  evince  more  strikingly 
the  utter  inability  of  man's  efforts  to 
affect  the  immutably  fixed  condition 
of  things.  Not  only  our  life,  but 
even  that  of  vegetables,  has  its 
beginning  and  end  predetermined. 
Rashi,  who  is  followed  by  some 
Christian  commentators,  regards  this 
clause  as  metaphorically  describing 
the  planting  and  uprooting  of  nations 
and  kingdoms  (comp.  Jerem.  xviii. 
6,  &c.)  ;  but  this  is  too  far-fetched. 
Although  n?'-?  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  of  forming  infinitives 
from  verbs  (:''e),  yet  this  is  the  only 
place  where  this  form  occurs ;  else- 
where the  infin.  is  ?~}  (comp.  Gesen. 
§  166,  2,  Rem.  1;  Ewald,  238,  c). 
*ii?»  has  here  its  primary  signification, 
to  i^luck  out,  to  uproot ;  in  the  other 
passages  where  it  occurs  (Gen.  xlix. 
6;  Josh.  xi.  6.  U  ;  2  Sam.  viii.  4; 
1  Chron.  xviii.  4;  Zeph.  ii.  4),  it 
is  generally  used  in  a  metaphorical 
sense.  That  it  here  refers  to  the 
uprooting  at  the  appointed  time  of 
harvest,  when  the  vegetables  'are 
gathered  in,  and  not  in  order  to 
transplant  or  to  destroy  an  enemy's 
plants  (cntweber  um  e^  ju  »erfc^en, 
obex  :  ^flanjung  einc^  geinbe^,  Hit- 
zig)  is  evident  from  the  parallel 
hemistich,  which  speaks  of  the  natu- 
ral termination  of  human  life,  and 
therefore  demands  that  the  termina- 
tion of  the  vegetable  life  should  be 
understood  in  a  natural  manner,  i.  e., 
the  ordinary  ingathering  of  it  when 
matured. 

3.  A  time  to  kill,  &c.  Having 
averred,  iu  the  foregoing  verse,  iliat 
the  natural  termination  of  life  is  im-. 
mutably  fixed,  Coheleth  now  submits 
that  the  bringing  about  of  violent 
death  and  destruction,  which  seem 
fortuitous  and  to  be  in  the  power  of 
man,  is  also  predetermined.  The  com- 
mon rendering  of  wiEib  nri  3i-in7  n? 
by  a  time  to  kill  and  a  time  to  heal, 
is    rightly   rejected    by    Ibn    Ezra, 


inasmuch  as  it  does  not  comport 
with  the  antithesis,  which  is  so 
strictly  adhered  to  in  this  description 
of  events,  since  tlie  opposite  oikillinij 
is  not  healiiiij  ;  he  therefore  explains 
3i-inb  by  yinn?,  to  strike,  to  ivouml, 
which  would  well  agree  witli  to  heal. 
But  as  this  explanation  does  away 
with  the  different  kiruls  of  death 
which  Coheleth  manifestly  intends 
to  describe,  as  is  evident  from  the 
words    HTO^    and   3i"<n'j,    the    Syriac 

version    \1^\0  ^^JD.}^    ]1^1 

Q_»_KK!iQX,  which  take's  xn-  io 
heal,  in  the  sense  'of  preserving  or 
Sftirwy?!/^, is  preferable.  TheChaldee, 
which  is  followed  by  some  Christian 
commentators,  refers  this  verse  to  the 
time  of  war,  when  destroying  and 
saving  life,  demolishing  and  erecting 
buildings,  take  place;  but  this  is 
too  restricted  an  application  of  this 
passage.  It  is  therefore  better  to 
take  it  in  a  more  general  sense,  as 
descriptive  oUill  accidents,  aflBrming 
that  every  apparently  fortuitous  loss 
or  preservation  of  life,  or  of  the 
abode  which  shelters  the  living,  is 
predetermined.  Rashbam's  explana- 
tion, which  refers  the  whole  de^^crip- 
tion  contained  in  2  -  8  to  peace  and 
M-rt'-,  is  still  more  objectionable. 

4  A  time  to  weep,  &c.  The  sorrow 
and  joy  here  mentioned  are  inti- 
mately connected  with,  and  are  the 
natural  consequence  of,  the  events 
described  in  the  preceding  verse. 
The  expression  nisib.  to  neep,  iu  the 
beginning  of  this  verse,  is  design- 
edly chosen  for  its  proximity  iu 
sound  to  the  word  niii'^,  to  build,  at 
the  end  of  the  last  veise;  so  also 
^^p■^,  to  leap,  to  dance,  is  used  in  the 
sense  and  instead  of  ni"3^',  to  rejoice, 
because  of  its  assonance  with  liEp, 
to  mourn.  The  omission  of  the  ) 
before  the  two  last  infinitives  is  pro- 
bably intended  to  give  variety  to  the 
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5  to  rejoice  ;  a  time  to  cast  away  stones,  and  a  time  to  gather 
up  stones ;  a  time  to  embrace,  and  a  time  to  refrain  from 

6  embracing ;  a  time  to  seek,  and  a  time  to  lose ;  a  time  to 

7  keep,  and  a  time  to  cast  away ;  a  time  to  rend  garments,  and 
a  time  to  sew  tliem  together ;  a  time  to  be  silent,  and  a  time 


construction.      Such   omissions  are 
not  unfrequent  {vide  infra,  xii.  12). 

5.  A  time  to  cast  atvay  stones,  &c. 
The  Chaldee,  Ibn  Ezra,  &c.,  take 
the  casting  away  and  the  gathering 
of  stones  to  refer  to  the  time  when 
these  building  materials  are  useless 
and  dispersed,  and  to  the  time  when 
they  become  useful  again,  and  are 
carefully  collected  for  the  erection  of 
dwellings-  This  well  comports  with 
the  argument,  inasmuch  as  it  shews 
that  the  apparently  opposite  treat- 
ment of  one  and  the  same  material, 
which  seems  to  be  at  the  arbitrary 
disposal  of  man,  has  nevertheless  its 
cause,  and  is  ordained  by  the  same 
uncontrollable  power.  This  expla- 
nation does  not  at  all  encroach  upon 
the  statement  made  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  third  verse,  for  there  the 
fate  of  houses  is  described,  whilst 
here  that  of  buildinr/  materials  is 
mentioned.  Others,  however,  under- 
stand it  as  describing  the  time  of 
war  and  peace,  when  the  invading 
enemy  casts  stones  over  arable  land 
to  render  it  unfit  for  cultivation 
(comp.  2  Kings  iii.  19.  25),  and  when 
the  stones  are  gathered  up  in  order 
to  restore  the  land  to  its  useful 
state  ([sa.  v.  2),  so  Knobel,  Hitzig, 
Heiligstedt,  Stuart,  Elster,  &c. ;  or, 
as  referring  to  the  demolishing  and 
erecting  of  buildings  or  fortresses 
(De  Lyra,  Reynolds,  Rosenmiiller, 
Noyes,  &c.) ;  or  to  the  work  in  plan- 
tations and  vineyards,  when  there  is 
a  time  for  clearing  these  cultivated 
spots  of  stones,  and  when  we  must 
gather  them  to  make  fences  (Patrick, 
Vaihinger,  &c.)  ;  or  to  the  casting 
away  and  gathering  stones /or  any 
purpose  ivliatsoever  (Holden,  Kitto, 
&c.)  Pi3n>  and  Phto,  the  Kal  and  the 
Piel,  are,  as  frequently,  used  indis- 


criminately, without  any  distinctive 
shade  of  meaning,  vide  infra,  ver.  6; 
viii.  10;  Ewald,  §  120,  b. 

6.  A  time  to  seek,  &c.  Even  the 
ever-changing  desire  in  man  to  seek 
after  new  objects,  and  carelessly 
losing  them  as  soon  as  they  are 
obtained,  the  whimsical  grasping  of 
a  tiling,  and  then  to  reject  it,  all 
these  are  not  done  from  choice,  but 
are  predetermined.  Though  the 
Piel  of  ^?«,  to  he  lost,  to  lose,  signifies 
to  destroy,  in  all  other  places  where 
it  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  its 
Kal  signification  is  here  rightly 
retained  by  the  Sept.,  Vulg.,  Luther, 
Coverdale,  Geneva  Version,  Bishops' 
Bible,  Auth.  Version,  and  the  majo- 
rity of  modern  commentators,  as  is 
evident  from  the  antithetical  ^^P.^,  to 
seek.  We  had  a  similar  instance  in 
the  foregoing  verse,  where  the  Piel 
retains  the  Kal  signification.     The 

Syriac     P-^lO    0,^aV^\     (j-^l 

(,V,'":iV>\,  transposing  the  words 
seeking  and  losing,  has  evidently 
arisen  from  the  carelessness  of  the 
transcriber. 

7.  A  time  to  rend,  &c.  The  sus- 
taining of  losses,  and  the  parting 
with  that  which  is  dear  to  us,  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  verse,  sug- 
gested the  allusion  here  made  to 
the  time  of  mourning,  as  indicated 
by  the  rending  of  garments,  and 
the  silence  consequent  upon  deep 
grief.  It  was  a  custom  which 
obtained  at  a  very  early  period,  to 
rend  one's  garments,  or  to  tear  them 
in  tlie  front  of  the  breast,  as  an 
expression  of  grief,  and,  when  the 
time  of  mourning  was  over,  the 
rent  (see  infra,  vii.  2)  was  repaired 
(corap.  Gen.  xxxvii.  29,  xliv.    13  ; 
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8  to  speak  ;  a  lime  to  love,  and  a  time  to  hate  ;  a  time  of  war, 

9  and  a  time,  of  peace.     He  who  laboureth  hath  therefore  no 
10  advantage  from  that  wherein  helaboureth.    I  have  considered 

the  business  which  God  hath  given  to  the  sons  of  men  to 


Judg.  xi.  35;  2  Sam.  i.  2.  11,  iii. 
31,  xiii.  31 ;  1  Maccab.  ii.  14,  iii.  47; 
Judith,  xiv.  16.  19 ;  Joseph.  Wars, 
2.  15,  2;  Mishna,  Moed  Katon,  iii. 
17;  Shabbath,  xiii.  3  ;  Siner,  dieaU 
mxkxbn^,  and  ®aatfcf)iitj,  kxi^ao' 
togie  ber  ^ebtdev,  s.  v.  jrauer).  The 
Jews  to  the  present  day  still  rend 
the  front  of  their  garments  at  the 
death  of  a  parent,  child,  brother,  or 
sister,  as  an  expression  of  deep  grief, 
and  this  act  of  rending  is  called 
nr-ji?.  The  Chaldee  has  therefore 
rightly  rendered  the  words  siii?'?  and 
^^En>  by  «T»iib  vm),  to  tear  the  gar- 
ment,  and  nrn  nxnN'j,  to  repair  the 
rent.  When  Uerzteld  maintains 
that  there  can  be  no  allusion  here 
to  the  rending  of  garments  at  the 
time  of  mourning,  because  this  custom 
did  not  exist  in  Coheleih's  time,  we 
oppose  to  this  the  foregoing  quota- 
tions. For  an  instance  of  silence 
under  deep  grief,  see  Job  ii.  12,  13. 

8.  A  time  to  love,  &c.  Our  loving 
a  person  and  then  hating  him  again, 
or  being  at  war  with  a  nation  to-day 
and  at  peace  to-morrow,  are  also 
predetermined  by  the  same  Omni- 
potent Disposer  of  all  things.  In 
all  the  instances  adduced  from  the 
events  of  life,  Coheleth  used  the 
infinitive  mood,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  clause,  where  nouns  are 
employed,  probably  to  mark  the  end 
of  the  list.  The  sacred  writer  began 
with  birth  and  death,  and  finished 
with  ivar  a.nd2^eace,  as  if  to  indicate 
that  we  enter  upon  the  battle  of  life 
at  our  very  birth,  and  that  death 
alone  terminates  the  conflict  and 
secures  peace. 

9.  He  who  laboureth,  &c.  Having 
confirmed  the  general  proposition  by 
twenty-eight  illustrations  from  the 
common  events  of  life,  that  nothing 
is  within  the  power  of  man,  but  that 
all  things  are  immutably  fixed  by 


Omnipotence,  Coheleth  now  submits 
that- all  the  exertions  of  the  indus- 
trious to  alter  his  circumstances  and 
to  secure  to  himself  abiding  good 
(pin:),  mustofnecessity  be  ineffectual. 
The  interrogative,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  {vide  supra,  i.  3),  is  used  for 
an  emphatic  denial ;  Luther  has  there- 
fore rightly  rendered  it  so  (2JZan 
arfceitc,  Jvie  man  \x>\\i,  fo  fann  man 
nict)t  \m\jx  au^nd)tcnj,  though  led 
astray  by  the  wrong  version  of  the 
Vulgate,  (quid  habet  amplius  homo 
DE  LABORE  suo  ?  ivhut  more  has  man 
from  his  labour  ?)  he  mistook  its 
connection  with  what  precedes. 

10.  I  have  considered  the  business, 
&c.  In  this  and  in  the  following  verse, 
Coheleth  assigns  a  reason  why  the 
efforts  of  man  to  secure  lasting  good 
are  ineffectual.  He  prefaces  this 
reason,  which  is  contained  in  the 
following  verse,  by  telling  us  here 
that  what  he  is  going  to  say  is  the 
result  of  a  minute  inspection  of  the 
different  employments  which  God 
has  assigned  to  the  children  of  men. 
The  difficulty  experienced  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  following  verse 
has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
Vulgate's  mistranslation  of  this  verse, 
Vidi  afflictionem,  quam  dedit  Deus 
filiis  hominum,  ut  distendantur  in  ea, 
which  is  followed  by  Luther,  J)a^et 
fat;e  ic^  bie  2)?ii^e,  tic  @oft  ben 
9)?cnfd)cn  gegeben  f;at,  baM«e  bavinnen 
gepUtijt  iverben  ;  Coverdale  and  the 
bishops'  Bible,  for  as  touching  the 
travail  and  carefulness  ivhich  Qod 
hath  given  unto  men,  I  see  that  he 
hath  given  it  them,  to  be  exercised  in 
it ;  the  Geneva  Version,  /  have  seen 
the  travail  that  God  hath  given  to  the 
sons  of  men  to  humble  them  thereby; 
Autliorised  Version,  /  have  seen  the 
travail  ivhich  God  hath  given  to  the 
sons  of  men  to  be  exercised  in  it,  and 
which    Bishop    Reynolds,    Knobel, 
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11  busy  themselves  therewith;  he  hath  made  it  all  beautiful  in 


Vaihiijger,  &c.,  exjjlain  tliat  mai:|,'s 
proi)eusity  to  exertion,  in  spite  of 
the  imnuUahly  fixed  order  of  things, 
has  been  implanted  by  God  in  order 
to  exeicise,  humble,  or  plague  him 
therewith.  Against  this  we  in-ge  — 
1.  That  this  verse,  makes  a  simple 
assertion,  without  drawing  or  re- 
motely implying  any  inference  to 
complete  it ;  and  2.  That  ni35?'5  does 
neither  mean  to  afflict,  nor  Jiumble, 
nor  exercise,  but  simply  to  worli,  to 
toil,  as  is  cviiient  from  the  noun  "^ys, 
work,  with  which  it  is  connected,  and 
which  determii:es  its  meaning,  vide 
supra,  i.  13.  The  phrase  is  therefore 
well  exjihiined  by  Rashi  and  Rash- 
bam  Jninnb  :Ti^'6r[,  and  Ibn  Ezra 
n  VDi'n^a  ciNH  't^h,  who  has  rightly 
pointed  out  the  intimate  connection 
between  this  verse  and  the  following 
one.  n«~i,  to  see,  is  used  heie  as  in 
ii.  12,  in  the  sense  of  exatninhuj, 
investigating. 

11.  He  h'lth  made  it  all,  &c.  On 
examining  the  employments  which 
God  has  assigned  to  man,  Coheleth 
found  that  the  benign  Creator  has 
made  them  beautiful  in  their  respec- 
tive seasons;  that  in  addition  to  this 
excellent  order  of  things,  he  has  also 
implanted  in  the  hearts  of  men  a 
desire  for  that  which  is  be3'ond  time, 
and  that  the  failure  of  man's  efforts 
to  secure  lasting  good,  is  owing  to 
his  ignorance  of  tlie  works  of  God. 
As  tlie  verb  ncs,  he  his  made,  refers 
to  D'^i''.!:',  God,  in  the  pieceding  verse, 
thus  shewing  the  intimate  connection 
between  these  two  verses,  it  will  at 
cnce  be  perceived  tliat  Vrri'nw,  all,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  vers'^,  refers 
to  pVi7"i^*?,  the  eniplotjment,  business. 
Ibn  Ezra  lias  therefore  well  explained 
the  connection,  m«n  '3'3J>  ^3  ti^nt  TiJN^ 
myn  ns'  Q-n'^xn  nxov  '^Drr©  'man  12  ipD^^rr'© 
u'hen  I  examined  all  the  works  of  men 
wherewith  they  are  occupied,  I  found 
that  God  has  made  it  all  beauti/ul  in 
its  season,  nc^,  beautiful,  appropriate, 
proper,  well  [ride  infra,  v.  17).  The 
snfBx  in  iPi!?3,  in  its  season,  refei-s  to 
''^n,  all,     C5,  also,  has  here  its  natu- 


ral accessory  signification,  i.e.,  "he 
not  only  made  those  employments 
beautiful,  but  he  also,  or  in  additio7i 
to  this,"  &c.  ^'^^\^,  remote  time,  the  un- 
measured jyast,  ov  future,  hence  eter- 
nity, in  which  sense  it  is  aUvays  used 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  here 
contrasted  with  n??,  time.  Tiie  sufiQx 
in  ca'pa,  in  their  heart,  refers  to 
Dixn  ^nb,  the  children  of  men,  in  the 
j)receding  verse,  just  as  ''sn'nN,  (dl, 
refers  to  l^^?,  work,  and  rriiJ^,  he  has 
made,  to  c'ribM,  God,  in  the  same 
verse.  ^V?  (a  compound  of  '')}  with 
the  preposition,  which  this  word 
attaches  to  itself  without  affecting  its 
meaning,  comp.  '^i?,  Deut.  iv.  42 ; 
Job  XXXV.  16 ;  xxxvi.  12 ;  '')})  ibid. 
xxxviii.  41  ;  xli.  25 ;  Isa.  v.  14),  with- 
out (Dout.  ix.  28;  Tsa.  v.  13;  Lam. 
i.  4),  like  yin,  without,  denotes  any- 
thing standing  outiide  the  circle  of  its 
fellows,  forming  an  exception,  being 
the  only  one  in  that  position,  hence 
is  used  metaphorically  as  an  adverb 
of  restriction,  excepjt,  only.  i^"«,  like 
oTi  in  Greek,  and  quod  in  Latin,  is  a 
conjunction  attached  to  this  adverb, 
just  as  the  conjunction  ''3  is  to  cddm 
(Deut.  XV.  4),  so'that  tii'N  '^an  signifies 
only  that  (comp.  Evvald,  §  354,  b). 
Coheleth  has  evidently  chosen  this 
more  difficult  adverb  of  restriction 
because  of  its  assonance  with  naba, 
the  word  which  immediately  precedes 
it.  «^o,  to  find,  to  find  out,  to  dis- 
cover, to  comprehend  {ride  infra,  vii. 
24.  27 ;  viii.  17,  &c.).  i3'ri'7«ri  '•'wp,  the 
works  of  God,  i.  e.,  his  providential 
dealings,  moral  government  (compare 
infra,  viii.  17),  where  the  same  thing 
is  affirmed.  The  beginning  and  erid 
of  a  thing  are  idiomatically  used  to 
express  the  whole,  entirely,  all  in  all, 
eternity,  like  airt)  t?;  «ppc'^^  /^-XP'  f^''^'''^' 
in  Greek.  Thus  the  phrase,  beginning 
and  end  of  a  speech,  is  used  in  x.  13 
for  the  whole  of  it,  the  two  ends  of 
the  day  for  the  entire  day,  always 
{infra,  xi,  6;  Gen.  xlix.  27;  Ps.  xcii. 
3) ;  hence  God  is  called  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last, 
i.e.,  nil  in  all,  eternal  (fsa.  xli.  4; 
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its  season ;  he  hath  also  put  eternity  into  their  heart,  only  that 


xliv.  6;  xlviii.  12),  which  is  also  ex- 
pressed by  Aljiha  and  Omega  (Rev. 
j.  8),  being  the  first  aud  the  last 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  thus 
corresponding  to  the  Rabbinic  usage 
of  «  and  n,  the  first  aud  the  last  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  to  designate 
the  whole  (conip.  "Adam  transgressed 
the  whole  law  Ironi  «  to  n''  in  Yalkut 
Rubeui,  p.  174).  The  words  "  man 
cannot  comprehend  the  work  which 
God  workelh  from  beginning  to  end," 
therefore  mean  '  the  work  of  God  is 
entirely  or  altogether  incomprehen- 
sible to  man.'  Having  analysed 
the  text  and  context,  we  proceed  to 
examine  some  of  the  innumerable 
explanations  which  have  been  given 
of  the  clause  '^Hp  Dsba  pa  □';rn-nN  dj 
nci-'-iCN  nirrpriTiN  DTxri  n^o'.'n'j  i^'« 
°'r''".^v',  which  constitutes  the  great 
difficulty  of  this  verse.      The  iSept. 

I'enderS  it  ttalyi  o-i/V  tcv  aiaiva  eSibxev  Iv 
xapjia   auTiZv,  cVa;?   fji.h   i'j^ri   o  aiSpajTTOf    to 

no'.rifxa  0  iTToiris-ev  o  Secj,  and  also  the 
world  (o-L<v=:nNt)  lie  has  j)ut  into  their 
heart,  in  order  that  man  mhjht  not 
find  out   the  tcork   which   God  has 

uorked ;    so   also    the   Syriac,   A_»0 

i:  Ad  yTlLj  ly^LL  Im-I]  o^kCIaJ  ; 

the  Vulg.,  St.  Jerome,  Rashi,  Luther, 
the  Bisliop's  Bible,  the  Geneva  Ver- 
sion, the  Authorised  Version,  and 
many  modern  commentators ;  all 
these  agree  in  rendering  cVj?  uorld, 
but  generally  differ  about  the  par- 
ticular meaning  of  ivorld  in  this  con- 
nection. Thus  the  Vulgate  explains 
it  as  denoting  the  problems  or  affairs 
of  the  world:  ft  mundum  tkauidit 

DISPUTATIONI  EORUM,  UT  NON  INVE- 
NIAT  HOMO  OPUS,  QUOD  OPERATUS   EST 

Deus,  and  he  lias  delivered  the  uorld 
to  their  disjnitation,  su  that  man  can- 
not find  out  the  icork  uhivh  lie  has 
tvorked,  &c. ;  hence  Luther,  unb  liipt 
i^t  |)erj  fid)  (ingflen,  tvic  c^  gc^cn  foU 
in  ter  Selt;  benn  bcr  9J?cnf(j^  faun 
t-p^  nicl)t  tveffcn  tai^  Sffierf,  ba^  @ciit 


t^ut;  St.  Jerome  takes  it  to  mean  the 
pleasures  or  enjoyments  of  this  world, 
and  explains  it ;  Dedit  Deus  mundum. 
ad  inliabitandum  hotninibus,  ut  fru- 
antur  varittatibus  temporum,  et  non 
qucerant  de  causis  reruni  naturalium, 
quomodo  areata  sunt  omnia,  quare  hoc 
vel  illud  ab  initio  mundi  usque  adcon- 
summationeni  fecerit  crescere,  manere, 
viutari ;  Luihcr,  in  his  Comment., 
@ott  \)cit  bcm  2)Zenfd)en  nid;t  allein  t>ic 
.  2BcU  getjeben,  baft  [ic  mcgen  bcv  gcgcn= 
iviirtigcn  @abcn  bvviud;cu,  foubern  auc^ 
fo  gcbcn,  ba^  fie  bcsJ  nut  grcube  unb 
Sufi  mo4>tcn  bvaudjcn,  bafi  fie  gvcube 
unb  I'uft  tciwn  Ijcittcn,  unb  faun  boc^ 
ber  2)Jcufd)  bie  dvcatuvcn  nid;t  nad; 
feinem  SBiUcn  rcgicrcn,  in  3cit  obcr 
Tla'^  faffcn,  me  n  fagt,  boc|)  fann  et 
nidjt  tveffen  bad  5Gcrt  bad  @ott  tf;ut, 
jvebet  Stnfang  nod^  Snbe;  and  the 
Geneva  Bible,  also  he  hath  set  the 
tvorld  in  their  heart,  yet  cannot  man 
find  out  the  work,  &c.,  i  e.,  though 
God  has  done  so  much  for  man, 
making  the  world  without  beautiful, 
and  implanting  capacities  of  enjoying 
it  in  his  heart,  yet  p"fN  ')}r?j  man, 
&c.  Whilst  some  interpreters,  men- 
tioned by  Ibn  Ezra,  (ni  o  cujico  ©'t 

□bwn  nwn)  Kuobel,  De  Wette,  Gesen., 
Noyes,  &c.,  take  the  expression  world 
in  a  grosser  sense,  as  denoting 
'^ett\inn,uorldly-mtndedness,  like  al<uv 
in  Eph.  ii.  2,  and  explain  the  passage 
"  God  has  made  everything  beautiful 
in  its  season,  but  he  has  put  the  love 
of  this  world  into  their  heart,  in  order 
that  they  might  not  be  able  to  dis- 
cover the  work  which  God  works," 
&c.,  submitting  that,  according  to  the 
same  idiom  by  which  God  is  said  to 
harden  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  lie  may 
also  be  said  to  put  worldly-minded- 
ness  into  the  hearts  of  men,  to  pre- 
vent them  seeing  tlie  beautiful  har- 
mony of  his  dispensations.  Rashi, 
again,  takes  uorld  to  denote  the  wis- 
dom of  the  world,  and  explains  the 
passage  abi  ]nz  iffiN  cbrn  rrsDn  nx  cj 
m  N^N  in«i  inN  "53  2'?i  Vdh  *n:  n?  nv-\nn 
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man  understandeth  not  the  work  which  God  hath  made  from 


nnn  irrnpD  nj?  n«  vt  wbi  imx  mib  ni''pn 
"irra  IN  Dvn  -io«'i  a«T©  y^\Db  ib  ]n^\D  n3  b\DJ'> 
nobyn  ]wb  ion  ubvn  ]nd  ainD  "[Dbi  nmn 
nn  nil'  xb  naiip  inn'TD  nv  Dn«n  s?t  dn© 
mri5>  ns'  'jdhid  imx  Nin  -jDb  did  std'  xbi 
"rniDttJ  Nin  nc  in  nrrD"?  n»  ffi^c  m  inn 
n'l  n:m  pirn  ^nn^n  n»  ]"i37  «n©  noib  m«n 
mnin  jq  □'jyiffi  no'  in  did  H'^idi,  afeo  the 
wisdom  of  the  world  which  he  put  into 
the  heart  of  his  creatures,  he  has  not 
put  it  all  into  the  heart  of  each  one 
separately,  but  gave  every  one  a  little, 
so  that  man  might  not  find  out  and 
Icnoiv  all  the  work  of  Ood,  that  he 
might  not  know  the  day  of  his  visita- 
tion, and  what  may  cause  him  to 
stumble  in  order  that  he  may  give  his 
heart  to  repentance,  for  he  might  grieve 
and  say,  I  shall  die  to-day  or  to- 
morrow. Therefore  is  D''i''n  written 
here  defectively,  signifying  hidden, 
for  if  man  knew  that  the  day  of  his 
death  is  near,  he  ivould  not  build 
houses,  nor  plant  vineyards,  hence  it  is 
said  that '  he  made  everything  beautiful 
in  its  season,'  i.e.,  it  is  a  good  thing  that 
there  is  a  fixed  time  to  die,  that  man 
may  be  inclined  to  say, '  my  appointed 
time  may  still  be  far  off,'  and  go  on 
building  houses  and  planting  vine- 
yards, and  thus  it  is  beautiful  that  it 
is  hid  from  the  creature,  evidently  to 
escape  the  diflBculty  of  the  preceding 
explanation.  Whilst  Lord  Bacon, 
Ewald,  Elster,  &c.,  take  the  expres- 
sion world  more  literally,  and  explain 
it  that  man  is  a  microcosm  reflecting 
the  macrocosm ;  "  God,"  says  our  im- 
mortal philosopher,  "lias  framed  the 
mind  like  a  glass,  capable  of  the 
image  of  the  universe,  and  desirous 
to  receive  it  as  the  eye  to  receive  the 
light"  (Advancement  of  Learning, 
p.  30,  Bohn's  ed.).  But  against 
these  explanations  we  urge — 1.  That 
the  expression  D^i"  occurs  upwards  of 
three  hundred  times  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  never  denotes  world,  or 
worldly  affairs,  or  tvorldly  pleasures, 
or  ivorldly  ivisdom,  but  invariably 
signifies  time  past  or  present,  unmea- 
sured time,  eternity,  and  is  so  used  in 
all  the  other  passages  of  this  very 


book  (i.4  :  ii.  16;  iii.  14;  ix.  6;  xii.  5). 
2.  These  explanations  are  precluded 
by  the  evident  antitheses  between  Dbj? 
and  ny.  3.  The  accessory  particle  D|, 
also,  which  introduces  this  clause, 
shews  beyond  doubt  that  there  is  a 
gradation  in  the  description  of  the 
doings  of  God,  i.  e.,  '  he  has  not  only  . 
made  everything  beautiful,  in  its  sea- 
son, but  has  done  something  greater 
or  grander  still ; ''  and  to  say  that 
this  consists  in  infatuating  man  by 
implanting  in  his  heart  the  world,  oV 
worldly  wisdom,  or  cares,  or  pleasures, 
is  most  incongruous.  Rashbam  tries 
to  adhere  to  the  literal  meaning  of 
D^^,  inasmuch  as  he  explained  it  by 
time  as  composed  of  different  seasons, 
of  prosperity  and  adversity,  described 
in  verses  1-8,  viz.,  Dnb  pj  yaxn  nx  dj 

Dn->D  DTISffl  l^nn  15>Tffi  DIN  '31  bO  Dl^D  'pn 

•ST  vh^  N!?Q'  Nbffl  'd"?  ns-ib  D'nr-  ©n  nDito'? 
11-1  ©Nin  '•;:r\  mri"  ifflN  rTiDSiDn  nx  dinh 
ni-i?  d'tid  in  r^irzb  D-ni-n  "jd  rn'  dntd  riio 
iiba  iDN-uj  -Db  'pn  ^-y^b  niiffinn  din  ma-  vh 
IN  nivd)  bDH  IN  Dbii-D  nnN  mptDUJ  nnN 
HNin  nvNi  ■'ffii-D  yi-i  n-^N  m  by  nynb  "jdh 
Tii'imnD  -b  yan,  he  has  also  put  time 
into  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men, 
that  they  may  know  and  understand 
that  there  are  different  seasons,  seasons 
of  prosperity  and  seasons  of  adversity, 
so  that  man  might  not  find  out  the 
work  which  Ood  works  from  beginning 
to  end.  For,  if  all  the  seasons  were 
alike,  either  wholly  good  or  wholly  evil, 
man  tvould  not  rejyent  before  Ood ;  as 
he  might  say  in  his  heart,  since  there  is 
one  fate  in  the  ivorld,  all  are  either 
unalterably  good  or  evil,  I  shall  relin- 
quish my  work,  and  what  good  shall  I 
have  by  repenting  ?  Ibn  Ezra  adheres 
still  more  closely  to  the  literal  meaning 
of  Dbi\  and  says  that  Qbyn  hn  d:i  pv^ 
Dbisb  vn-  ib>ND  D-pDirm  din  'ddo  Dibi  pj 
©N-ra  D-nbNH  no3?n  ii'T  vh  Dpoi-nn  iiiyii 
F]iD  i3?\  the  meaning  of'  he  has  also  put 
eternity  into  their  heart-,'  is,  the  chil- 
dren of  men  are  so  engrossed  in  business 
as  if  they  were  to  live  eternally,  and 
because  of  their  engrossing  business  they 
do  not  understand  the  work  of  Ood 
from  beginning  to  end.     But  these  ex- 
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12  beginning  to  end.     I  knew,  then,  that  there  was  no  good  for 
them  but  to  rejoice  and  do  themselves  good  all  their  life ; 

13  and  also  that  if  a  man  eat  and  drink,  and  see  pleasure  in  all 


planations,  besides  being  extremely 
forced  and  artificial,  incur  the  third 
objection  which  we  urged  against  the 
other  interpretations.  The  rendering 
of  Coverdale  ("  He  hath  planted  igno- 
rance also  in  the  hearts  of  men,  that 
they  should  not  find  out  the  ground 
of  his  works"),  which  is  followed  by 
Parkhurst,  Hodgson  ("also  I  viewed 
the  darkness  which  he  spreadeth  over 
men's  hearts"),  and  Holden  ("yet 
he  hath  also  put  obscurity  into  the 
midst  of  them"),  has  evidently  origi- 
nated from  the  second  sense  which 
Rashi  has  assigned  to  D^i?,  and  de- 
serves no  refutation.  Whilst  the 
alteration  of  n^5  into  cb?,  to  which 
is  assigned  the  meaning  of  uisJom, 
understanding,  by  appealing  to  the 
Arabic  signification  of  this  root 
(Gaab,  Spohn,  Hitzig,  Stuart,  &c.) 
must  be  repudiated  as  arbitrary  and 
unwarranted. 

12.  /  knew  that  there  was  nothing 
better,  &c.  Two  things  became  evi- 
dent to  Coheleth  from  these  facts; 
first,  since  man  cannot  secure  to 
himself  any  abiding  good,  there  is 
nothing  left  for  him  but  to  enjoy 
the  present.  Each  of  these  two 
things  is  introduced  with  'h^t,  ■/ 
knew,  i.e.,  /  came  to  know,  I  dis- 
covered, ca  3r.s  ]'N  is  explained  by 
Rash  bam  no  ibbn  D'lsyo  n'^aai  cnr-n  "jaa, 
and  is  rendered  by  Luther  ba^  nicfct^ 
SBeffere^  barinncn  ifi ;  Coverdale  and 
the  Bishops'  Bible,  "  in  these  things 
there' is  nothing  better  for  a  man," 
&c.,  referring  the  pronoun  ca,  to  the 
works  of  Ood ;  so  also  Desvoeux, 
Holden,  &c. ;  but  it  is  evident  from 
D-iN|  ait:  ]'M  in  ii.  24,  and  from  ^aic  ^'n 
CTNb  in  viii.  15,  where  "j  is  used 
instead  of  the  i,  that  it  refers  to 
D7Nrt,  •  mankind,  in  the  preceding 
verse,  which,  being  a  noun  of  multi- 
tude, is  followed  by  a  relative  pronoun 
in  the  plural.  The  Chaldee  has 
therefore  well  rendered  it  pn?  r£i  r^'b 
McrM'n?,  there  is  nothing  better  for  the 


children  of  men,  &c.,  so  also  Rashi 
nvi33  niD  ]'«,  Ibn  Ezra,  Mendelssohn, 
Knobel,  Herzfeld,  l^e  Wette,  Hitzig, 
Stuart,  Philippson,  Elster,  Hengsten- 
berg,  &c.  The  Vulg.,  ignoring  the 
pronoun  C3,  as  it  ignores  ciwa  in  ii. 
24,  leaves  the  sense  ambiguous. 
That  3io  nicrb,  to  do  good,  is  not 
here  used  in  a  moral  sense,  i.  e., 
to  do  right  (the  Sept.,  Yulg.,  Chaldee, 
Rashi,  Reynolds,  Patrick,  Rosen- 
miiller,  Elster,  Vaihinger,  Hengsten- 
berg,  &c.),  but  means  to  do  oneself 
good,  to  procure  pleasures,  like  n«n 
ira  in  ii.  24;  v.  17  (Rashbam  mcyi 
nsvb  niv^,  Ibn  Ezra  C'3vo  Q"n  n^n'nj, 
Luther  jtd;  giitlic^  tl;un,  Hodgson, 
Spohn,  Knobel,  Herzfeld,  De  Wette, 
Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Heilegstedt, Stuart, 
Fiirst,  &c.),  is  evident  from  ii.  24 ; 
iii.  22;  v.  17;  viii.  15;  ix.  7,  where 
the  same  physical  enjoyment  is 
spoken  of  without  mixing  it  up  with 
moral  dealings,  and  especially  from 
the  following  verse,  where  Coheleth, 
in  resuming  what  he  has  said  in 
this  verse,  explains  nirsffib,  to  rejoice, 
by  nn-i'i  b?«'ffi,  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
nr.;  nitob,  to  do  good,  by  iv.:  rt«-j, 
V^or'baa,  to  see  happiness  or  be  happy 
in  his  work.  The  suflBx  in  v^m,  his 
life,  refers  to  ^1^'^,  man,  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse.  'The  sudden  transition 
from  the  singular  to  the  plural,  and 
the  plural  to  the  singular  (i^'^'p?,  ver. 
11,  C|  and  v^i73,  ver.  12),  arises  from 
the  fact  tliat  the  singular  has  here  a 
})hnal  meaning,  inasmuch  as  the 
individual  man  is  spoken  of  as  the 
representative  of  the  whole  human 
race  (comp.  Gen.  vi.  1 ;  Exod.  i.  20, 
xxxiii.  4 ;  Gesen.  §  146,  1 ;  Ewald, 
§3)7,  c). 

13.  And  also  that  if  a  man,  &c. 
This  verse  forms  an  integral  part  of 
the  preceding  one,  intensifying  its 
statement.  Not  only  is  there  nothing 
left  for  man  but  present  enjoyment, 
but  even  for  this  man  is  dependent 
upon  God.      DJi,   and  also,  is   still 
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14  his  labour,  it  is  a  gift  of  God.  I  knew  that  whatever  God 
hath  made,  the  same  coutiniieth  for  ever ;  to  it  nothing  can 
can  be  added,  and  from  it  nothing  can  be  taken,  and  God 


dependent  upon  '^^11,  I  knew.  The 
conditional  particle  '?,  if,  is  to  be 
supplied  after  o*\  and  "ia"!  nnn,  is  its 
appadosis  (comp.  iH//"«,  V.  18;  Ewald, 
§  357,  c.)  The  construction  is  pecu- 
liar; it  begins  with  the  imperfect 
b3«%  and  continues  with  the  prtete- 
rite  nn^  and  nsii,  with  i  conversive; 
the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  have  the  im- 
perfect throughout.  For  the  phrase 
ai'iD  n«n,  see  ii.  1.  Coverdale  and 
the  Bishops'  Bible  {for  all  that  a 
man  eateth  and  drinketh,  yea  tvhatso- 
ever  a  man  enjoyeth  of  all  his  labour, 
that  same  is  a  gift  of  God)  mistook 
the  text  for  "iJi  oi«ri  bDN^uJ  bs  nni. 

14.  /  knew  that  ivhatever,  &c.  The 
second  lesson  which  Coheleth  learned 
from  the  facts  described  in  1  -  9  is, 
that  all  the  affairs  of  human  life 
alluded  to,  which  God  has  preor- 
dained, are  immutably  fixed,  that  no 
ingenuity  or  industry,  however  great, 
can  affect  it  in  the  slightest  degree, 
and  that  God  has  so  ordained  it,  in 
order  to  make  man  feel  how  entirely 
dependent  he  is  upon  the  Disposer 
of  all  things,  and  to  arouse  in  him 
a  reverential  awe.  ^^'PX,  I  know,  as 
in  ver.  12,  marks  the  introduction  of 
the  second  thing  which  became  ap- 
parent to  Coheleth.  nay:  iffi«-'73 
D'H'!:?,  whatever  Ood  hath  made,  does 
not  denote  the  works  of  creation 
(Rashi,  Grotius,  Le  Clerc,  &c.),  which 
is  contrary  to  the  scope  of  Coheletli 
—  who  evidently  points  out  man's 
inability  to  affect  any  change  iu  the 
circumstances  of  his  life  contrary  to 
the  preordained  plan  of  God  —  but 
refers  to  ]^i  ''2^,  Ood  has  fixed  a  time 
for  all  things,  and  to  tlie  ensuing 
description,  nics,  to  do,  to  make, 
has  here  the  sense  of  to  appoint,  to 
ordain,  to  fix.  The  pronoun  «irt  has 
here  the  force  of  airo;  in  Greek, 
and  idem  in  Latin,  and  is  used  for 
the  sake  of  emphasis  (comp.  Gesen. 
§  124,  2,  Rem.  3  ;  Ewald,  §  314). 
Herzfeld's  remark,  that  the  use  of  it 


here  makes  D'ribNn  niay^  '^'V^'^  a 
nominative  absolute,  is  contrary  to 
the  particle  '3  by  which  this  clause 
is  preceded.  For  the  use  of  ^'^,  in 
the  sense  of  accession,  see  Gen. 
xxviii.  9;  Levit.  v.  16;  Gesenius, 
§  154,  3,  Rem.  2.  The  suffix  in  vb» 
refers  to  D'n''.Nin  nto5?'_  icw-bs.  The 
negative  particle  ]'«,  when  placed 
before  an  infinit.  with  b,  expresses 
inability  or  impossibility  (comp.  ]'n 
as'nn)  ■'"J'SS',  nothing  is  able  to  stand 
before  thee,  2  Chron.  xx.  6 ;  Gesen. 
§  132,  3,  Rem.  1  ;  Ewald,  §  321,  c). 
The  construction  of  «"?;  with  \30^n, 
used  here  and  in  viii.  12,  13,  instead 
of  the  more  regular  one  '^sp  nt 
(2  Kings  i.  15,  xix.  G;  Jerem.  i.  8), 
or  «!i^  with  the  accusative  of  person 
or  thing  feared  (Numb.  xiv.  9  ;  Job 
ix.  35),  need  not  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  later  Hebrew  (Herzfeld 
and  others),  since  it  also  occurs  in 
1  Sam.  xviii.  12.  ^«7:«3,  that  they 
may  fear,  refers  to  ci«,  men,  in  the 
preceding  verse,  which  must  be 
supplied  in  the  translation,  being 
too  far  removed  from  the  verb.  The 
reading  i«Tir>  with  one  Yod,  which 
is  found  in  many  MSS.,  and  noted 
by  the  Masorites  instead  of  "i«"\"i2?, 
does  not  alter  tlie  sense  of  the  word. 
According  to  the  Hagadic  interpre- 
tation, this  verse  is  to  be  rendered  / 
knorv  that  whatsoever  Ood  hath  made 
shall  be  for  ever,  man  cannot  add  to  it 
or  take  from  it  (i.  e.,  cannot  alter  it), 
but  Ood  doth  it  {i.e.,  does  alter  it), 
that  man  might  fear  before  him  (see 
the  Midrash  in  loco).  So  also  tlie 
Chaldee,  and  Rashi,  who  refers  to 
the  Deluge  and  to  tlie  days  of  Ahaz 
and  Hezekiah,  when  God  altered  tlie 
course  of  the  sea  and  of  the  sun, 
"which  he  hath  established  forever," 
in  order  that  man  might  fear  before 
him.  But  this  rendering  is  both 
contrary  to  the  scope  of  the  passage 
and  to  the  meaning  of  nto,  in  the 
first  clause  of  this  very  verse.     The 
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15  hath  so  done  it  that  men  may  fear  before  him.     What  hath 
been  was  long  ago,  and  what  is  to  be  was  long  ago,  for  God 


Vulf;f.,  NON  POSSUMOS  EIS  QUISQDAM 
ADDERE     NEC     AUFEURE,     QU.E     FECIT 

Deus  dt  timeator,  we  cannot  add 
anything,  nor  take  auaij  from  the 
things  which  God  has  made  that  he 
may  be  feared,  violently  construes 
the  text  '"13"!  D'nbM  ncy  "to^?. 

10.  What  hiith  Ycrn,  &c.  That 
God's  ordinances  are  inimutably 
fixed,  is  evident  from  the  undeviating 
occurrence  of  the  same  events.  For 
nvi'i"'-n'D,  uhat,  hath  been,  see  supra, 
i.  y.  The  Sept.  and  Vulg.  have 
rightly  rendered  it  here  to  yevo/xevoii, 
quod  factum  est,  though  they  mis- 
translated it  in  i.  9;  whilst  Desvoeux 
and  Hodgson,  t«  he  consistent  in 
their  error,  render  it  here  also  inter- 
rogatively. The  pronoun  N^rt,  as  in 
the  preceding  verse,  is  used  tor  the 
sake  of  emphasis,  and  the  auxiliary 
rrri,  as  iisual,  is  to  be  supplied,  so 
that  n;nTD'no  refers  to  that  which 
recently  look  place,  whilst  n;ri  -\23  win 
or  wn  nvt  -ii3  describes  the  same 
thing  as  already  having  occurred 
long  before.     So  the  Syriac  version, 

^ucnoZ.?]    op  ^   looij   ]Ld, 

what  was,  has  been  long  ago  ;  Rashi, 
i«  im^'xni  ■"iTTi:  «in  ii3  ■\r:27n  rrrtxD  no 
^TiNTO  annwo  -imn-i^m,  that  uhidi  hap- 
pened before  our  eyes  had  happened 
long  before,  and  tie  hare  seen  it,  or 
heard  of  it  from  others  who  saw  it. 
The  Vulg.  {quoi)  factum  est,  u-sum 
pehmanet,  that  wh'ch  has  been  made, 
the  same  remains),  Lulher  (Sn^  ©Ctt 
t^ut,  ba^  flc^et  ta,  that  which  God 
doen,  remains),  the  Geneva  l^ible 
(what  is  that  that  hath  been?  that 
is  now),  Coverdale,  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  and  the  Auth.  Version  (the 
thing  that  hath  been  is  now),  which 
are  followed  by  Knobel,  P-wald, 
Heiligstedt,  Elster,  Vnihinger,  &c., 
violate  the  meaning  of  "i??,  which 
invariably  denotes  time  lang  past 
{vide  supra,  i.  10).  Whilst  De  Wctte, 
Noyes,  Hilzig,  Stuart,  .^cc.  {thQt  which 
is,  was  long  ago),  most  inconsistently 


ascribe  a  sense  to  rrn  here  which 
they  rightly  deny  in  i.  12.  nrrrb  -\cs» 
exactly  corresponds  to  our  )ihruhe 
that  which  is  to  be,  and  to  the  French 
ce  qui  est  d  ctre  (com)).  Gen.  xv.  l',>  ; 
Prov.  xix.  8  ;  Gesen.  §  \\M,  '■^,  J^em. 
];  Ewald,^  2."37).  Liither's  rendering 
of  this  clause  imb  tt?a^  cr  t^un  wiU, 
taf?  mu^  toevben,  and  that  which  he 
will  do  must  come  to  jass,  is  an 
unwarranted  paraphrase. 

For  Qod  recalleth,  &c.  Tiie  reason 
why  the  events  of  every  period  are 
alike  is  because  God,  having  fixed  a 
time  for  everything  (loii  bsb,  ride, 
ver.  1),  that  which  has  transpired  at 
a  certain  season,  must  return  with  the 
return  of  that  season.  The  i  before 
n'ribwn  is  causal,  assigning  a  reason 
for  flie  assertion  made  in  the  preced- 
ing clause.  ^iT.?,  to  seek  out,  to  recall. 
•^T!^'  l'^'"''-  Nijihal  of  f]!";,  to  run  after, 
to  pursue,  is  that  which  is  chased 
away,  jnit  to  fight,  that  which  is 
gone  and  past.  This  term  is  here 
designedly  chosen  because  of  its 
connection  with  time,  whose  rapid 
march  overtakes  and  speedily  leaves 
behind  every  event  which  God  lias 
predetermined  for  every  season. 
Having  referred  to  the  miraculous 
passage  of  the  Israelites  through 
the  Red  Sea,  to  illustrate  its  inter- 
))retation  of  the  preceding  verse  that 
God  suspends  the  laws  of  nature, 
the  Hagada,  in  harmony  with  lluit 
interpretation,  explains  «Je??  ^'H^??'?'! 
H'^'^rn**.  (i^^d  God  avenged  the  perse- 
cuted Israelites,  i.  e.,  he  infiicted 
punishment  mion  the  Egyptians 
who  pursued  the  Jews  into  the  sea 
(comp.  the  Jilidrash,  the  Chaldee 
Farapbr.,   and    lUshi).      That    the 

Seiit.  (xai  0  ?so;  {rrrtrli  tcV  JiaiK(3|utvov\ 
Symmachus  (o  Je  ^e:?  STri^OTiia-fi  lirif 
t'x-j     iAiV^iixiymv),     u;id     the     Syriac 

version    ("lii-.?r^  U-^^J  "jcnJ^O 

kS5)i\lDj),  should  follow  this  sense 
of  ^T\:,   is  what  might  have  been 
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16  recalleth  what  is  past.     And,  moreover,  I  saw  under  the  sun, 
in  the  place  of  justice  there  was  iniquity,  and  in  the  place  of 

17  equity  there  was  iniquity.     I  said  to  my  heart,  God  will 

expected,  hut  that  Seb.  Schmidt, 
Rambach,Doderlein,  Hokleu,  Heine- 
mann,  Hengstenberg,  &c  ,  should 
have  adopted  this  Hagadic  iuterpre- 
tatiou  is  surpassing  strange,  for  it  is 
contrary  to  the  former  ptirt  of  the 
verse,  with  which  it  is  evidently 
connected;  it  anticipates  what  fol- 
lows, and  has,  as  we  have  seen, 
arisen  from  the  Midrashic  explana- 
tion of  the  preceding  part  of  this 
verse.  Lather's  version  tcmi  Ct 
tra(i;tet  unb  jaget  i^m  nad;,  is  both 
contrary  to  the  text  and  unintel- 
ligible. 

16.  And  moreover  I  saw,  kc.  The 
conclusion  —  that  enjoyment  of  the 
present  is  the  only  tiling  left  for 
man — at  which  Coheleth  arrived fl-om 
the  contemplation  of  the  inability  of 
industry  to  counteract  the  immutably 
fixed  events  of  human  life,  is  now 
corroborated  by  another  insurmount- 
able difficulty,  which  our  exertions  to 
secure  lasting  good  have  to  encounter. 
Man's  exertions  are  not  only  baffled 
by  the  inscrutable  laws  of  God,  but 
are  defeated  by  the  lawlessness  and 
wickednessof  thosewho  are  appointed 
under  God  to  ujihold  and  protect  the 
rights  of  the  community,  "nin,  and 
cKjain,  moreover,  indicates  the  com- 
mencement of  another  ditFiciilty.  The 
omission  of  it  by  the  Vulgate  weakens 
the  sense.  DipP,  place,  is  not  the 
ohjevt  of 'nw,  I  saw  (the  Sept.,  Luther, 
Geneva  Bible,  Authorised  Version, 
Desvoeux,  Hodgson,  De  Welte, 
Knobel,  Ewald,  Vaihing-^r,  &c.), 
which  is  contrary  to  the  acrems, 
and  imparts  a  tameuess  to  the  dic- 
tion, but  is  simply  an  adverb  of  place 
for  oipn3,  in  the  place  {vide  infra, 
xi.  3  ;'  Job  i.  4  ;  Ezek.  vi.  13  ; 
Gesen.  §  118  ;  Ewald.  §  204.  a),  thus 
leaving  the  whole  circumstance  as 
the  accusative  of  the  verb:  so  the 
Vulg.,  Coverdale,  the  Bisliops'  Bible, 
Herzfeld,  Hitzig,  Noyes,  Stuart, 
El.-trr,  &c.     TO©,  ;■.  q.,  b^,  with  the 


demonstrative H-,  (vide Severn,  wni.  2; 
Ps.  cxxii.  5  ;  Gesen.  §  150,  1;  Ewald, 
§  216,  d)  is  used  after  riBipan  DipQ  and 
pisri  mpn  for  the  sake  of  emphasis, 
just  as  «ir!  in  ver.  14,  and  is  there- 
fore wrongly  omitted  by  the  Vulg. 
The  remark  of  Mendelssohn,  Herz- 
feld,  and  Philippson,  that  TCQffin  — fcie 
©trafe  be^  Ungered;ten,  Pi?  ber  So^n 
besJ  @erecl}ten  fei,  unb  baf?  atfo  s^l, 
auf  ^s^?  be5ogen,  ba^  Ungcflraft^ 
bleiben  beg  Ungetcdjten,  bagegen  auf 
PI?  bejogcn,  baiJ  Unbelol^utbleiben 
beg  @erecl)ten  bebeute  —  denotes  the 
punishment  of  the  ivicked,  and  p"i.?  the 
reuard  of  the  righteous,  and  that 
j?©T  when  referred  to  ^Effio,  signifies 
the  icithholding  of  jnmishment  from 
tlie  wicked,  whilst,  with  reference  to 
p"!?,  it  means  tlie  tvithholding  of 
ravard  from  the  righteous,  is  very 
artificial.  The  simplest  way  is  to 
take  the  clause  y^^n  np^  •p-};^r\  Dipp 
as  a  mere  repetition  after  ^cip^U  DiPP 
i-irinn  nnuj,  to  give  intensity  to  the 
statement ;  this  is  frequently  done 
in  Hebrew  to  describe  a  continued 
state  of  things  {vide  infra,  iv.  1  ; 
Jsa.  liii.  7  ;  Ewald,  §  313,  a).      The 

Sept.    HaX    ETl    i'jov    llCi    TCV    riXlCV    TOTTOV    Tflf 

xpiasciig,  iKii  6  ayeSii;'  xai  totto'v  tUv  Smalxv, 

iKiX  0  tv7iQrif,  aiid  moreover,  I  saiv 
under  the  sun  the  place  of  judgment, 
there  tras  the  impious  ;  and  the  place 
of  the  righteous,  there  ivas  the  pious  ; 
both  confounds  the  abstracts  ^'^'). 
and  p"!.?  with  the  concretes  i'tct  and 
P'^?  in  the  following  verse,  in  which 
Luther  (ba  ivat  ein  gottlofeg  SBefen; 
unb  ©fatten  bet  @eted;tig!eit,  ba 
Wavcn  ©Ottlofe)  partly  shares,  and 
has  P'^.-^ri  for  i-u3nn,  which  the  Arabic 
follows,  but  which  has  evidently 
arisen  from  the  transcriber  mistaking 

ac-efiif  for  lla-iin;. 

17.  7  said  to  my  heart,  &c.  Under 
these  distressing  circumstances,  find- 
ing that  there  is  no  protection  of 
right  or  administration  of  justice 
here,  Coheleth  ai  first  tried  to  com- 
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judge  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  for  there  is  a  time  for 
18  every  thing  and  deed  there.    Yet  I  said  to  my  heart  respecting 


fort  liimself  with  the  thought  that 
there  may  be  an  infallible  tribunal 
hereafter,  when  the  righteous  Judge 
will  redress  every  grievance,  and 
reward  the  just  and  the  unjust, 
according  to  their  merits.  Whether 
we  take  c^  as  an  adverb  of  place, 
there,  i.  e.,  with  God  (comp.  Gen. 
xlix.  24),  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  clause  (the  Sept.,  Syriac, 
Ibn  Ezra,  the  Geneva  Bible,  the 
Auth.  Version, Reynolds,  Heiligstedt, 
Elster,  Hengstenberg,  &c.),  or  re- 
gard it  as  an  adverb  of  time,  then 
(the  Vulg.,  St.  Jerome,  the  Chaldee, 
Knobel,  De  Wette,  &c.),  the  context 
shews  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
retribution  in  question  refers  to  a 
future  bar  of  judgment.  This  is 
evident  from  the  antithesis  (verse 
18-21),  where  Coheleth  expresses  a 
doubt  about  what  he  has  here 
advanced,  and  where  it  is  admitted, 
on  all  hands,  that  he  discusses  a 
future  state  of  existence  :  rightly, 
therefore,  the  Chaldee  «:i  nvs  ;'^  ^^7; 
NI'D,  Qod  uill  judge  in  the  (jreat  day 
of  judgment ;  St.  Jerome,  in  tem- 
pore JUDICir,  IN    FDTURUM  JDDICIUM, 

future  judgment ;  Ibn  Ezra,  I'^i  cxo 
N2n  DbiJJb.  The  alteration  of  c©  into 
D®,  prset.  of  Qiic,  to  apj)oint  (Ai'ch- 
bishop  Seeker,  Houbigant,  Doder- 
lein.  Van  der  Palm,  Dathe,  Hodgson, 
Boothroyd,  Holden,  Ewald,  Hitzig, 
Stuart,  &c.),  must  be  rejected  as 
arbitrary.  Equally  arbitrary  is  the 
assertion  of  Herzfeld,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  Fiirst  (Concordance,  s.  v.) 
and  Vaihinger,  that  c©  is  the  part, 
of  the  Talmudic  verb  d^m3,  to  estimate, 
to  judge.  The  Vulgate's  omission  of 
n^^y»3ri-b3  Vyi,  and  Luther's  omission 
of  cffi,  will  no  more  surprise  us  after 
what  we  have  seen  of  their  proceed- 
ings with  the  text.  Coverdalo  and 
the  Bishops'  Bible,  "  Then  tliought 
I  in  my  mind,  God  shall  separate 
the  righteous  from  the  ungodly,  and 
then  shall  be  the  time  and  judgment 
of  all  counsels  and  works,"  can  neither 


be  reconciled  with  the  original,  nor 
with  any  of  the  ancient  versions. 

18.  Yet  I  said  to  my  heart,  &c. 
The  momentary  consolation  found  in 
the  "thought  of  a  future  judgment, 
as  expressed  in  the  preceding  verse, 
being  based  upon  assigning  a  priori 
a  superiority  to  man  over  other  crea- 
tures, now  disappears,  when  Coheleth 
conies  to  think  that  the  only  dignity 
with  which  God  has  endowed  the 
hiunan  race  above  the  brute  creation 
is,  that  he  has  enabled  man  to  under- 
stand that  he  is  like  the  beast.  The 
formula,  '3/3  ':«  "^y?^,  which  is  re- 
peated at  the  beginning  of  this  verse, 
shews  that  the  continuation  of  this 
thought  takes  a  different  turn,  which 
is  best  indicated  in  the  translation 
by  supplying<f//flf///,yf(.  As  the  prepo- 
sition ■??•  is  used  to  denote,  I .  The  object 
oi  Sidiisco\xv?,Q,concerning  {vide  sujira  ,11. 
10),  2.  The  standard  by  which  a  thing 
is  measured,  according  to  (Gen.  xlviii. 
0 ;  Exod.  xii.  f>),  3.  Thecause  for  which 
a  tiling  is  done,  because  (Ps.  xliv.  23; 
Job  xxxiv.  36),  and  asii^,  or  the  fem. 
nii7,  signifies  both  a  word,  speech,  or 
language,  and  a  thing,  d  matter,  affair 
{vide  supra,  i.  8) ;  hence  the  Sept.  and 
the  Syriac  render  ni.^T''?,  wep;  xaXiS;, 

U^'^^O  ^^,  concerning  the  speech  ; 
or  Herzfeld,  according  to  the  language 
of  the  children  of  men  ;  the  V'ulg., 
Coverdale,  the  Bishop's  Bible,  Auth. 
Ver.,  Knobel,  Noyes,  &c.,  concerning, 
or  vith  respect  to,  the  affairs  of  man ; 
Ibn  Ezra,  Ewald,  De  Wette,  Hitzig, 
Stuart,  Elster,  tfec,  on  account  of  the 
children  of  men.  "Whichever  of  these 
meanings  be  ado})ted,  the  sense  of 
the  passage,  according  to  our  view, 
remains  substantially  the  same,  and 
the  choice  must  be  determined  by  the 
remainder  of  the  verse,  and  the  use 
of  this  phrase  in  the  other  passages 
of  this  book  (infra,  vii.  14;  viii.  2). 
□■ob  is  the  itijinit.  K  al  ■>?  from  i^3  =  112, 
to  separate,  to  select,  to  choose  (accord- 
ing to  the  analogy  of  T.  infinit.  of 
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the  children  of  men,  God  hath  chosen  them  to  shew  that 


■m,  Isa.  xlv.  I ;  "^1^  of  tj?^,  Jer.  v.  26 ; 
comp.  Geseu.  §  07,  Rem.  3 ;  Ewald, 
§  238,  b;  §  255,  d),  with  the  suffix 
□-  in  the  accusative ;  the  )  before  it 
introduces  the  indirect  speech,  which 
is  frequently  the  cas^^  after  the  verb 
■«?«  (comp.  Q.?nN  TQcn)  r^^r\]  ^•Oi},  the 
Eternal  said  he  would  destroy  you 
(Deut.  ix.  25;  Esth.  i.  17;  iv.  13; 
infra,  viii.  17  ;  Ewald,  §  338,  a).  The 
Sept.,  oTi  J;oxp;v£T  oi/Toi/?,  that  he  may 
judge  them,  has  evidently  arisen  from 
exchanging  it  for  ^e\!5^  in  the  preced- 
ing verse,  which,  like  Dl?),  is  the  eighth 
word  of  the  parallel  line,  both  of 
which  begin  with  exactly  the  same 

words;  whilst  the  Syriac  |r^?  mis- 
took D12''  for  □>nib.  C'ribwri,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  infinit.  i?,  follows  the  verb 
between  which  the  accusative  D-  is 
inserted.  The  proper  order  would 
be  nniN  c'ribwn  inV,  but  instances  where 
the  object  precedes  the  subject  are 
not  unlrequent  (comp.  c«]iiiJ)  ffii?  ''3.«3, 
as  fire  consumes  straw,  Isa.  v.  24; 
]i3-iD  in^  nb^^s,  when  Sanjon  sent  hhn, 
ibid.  XX.  I ;  Gesenius,  §  133,  3 ;  Ewald, 
§  309,  a).  As  the  t  before  ni«-\b,  the 
second  infinitive,  shews  that  it  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  first  in- 
finitive, and  that  it  must  refer  to  the 
same  subject;  the  word,  as  it  now 
stands  in  the  text,  yields  a  most 
awkward  sense,  i.e.,  God  has  chosen 
the  children  of  men  that  he  might 
see  they  are  beasts.  There  can, 
therefore,  be  little  doubt  that  the  Sept. 

(toS  M^ai), ihQ  Syriac  (Q_ia>^LD_iio), 
the  Vulg.,  and  St.  Jerome  {ut  osten- 
dere),  are  right  in  reading  it  riiNib, 
the  Hiphil,  instead  of  ni«i),  the  Kai ; 
nothing  is  more  easily  mistaken  by 
a  transcriber  than  the  insignificant 
-  and  -.  Hence  Rashi  rightly  ex- 
plains it  by  cm«-in'7.  The  Sh'va 
under  V,  instead  of  'c  =  Tr«,  is  most 
probably  owing  to  one  of  the  Segol 
points  having  been  dropped,  as  the 
sacred  writer  always  uses  V  before 
the  n  {vide  ii.  22;  vi.  10;'xii.  9). 
n^n?,  beast,  as  frequently  is  used  for 


beasts.  nariji-cnTii,  that  they  are  beasts, 
i.e.,  LIKE  beasts.  To  express  strongly 
the  resemblance  of  one  thing  to 
another,  the  Hebrews  omit  the  3 
comparison,  and  make  the  thing 
wherewith  the  subject  is  compared 
the  predicate  of  the  subject  (comp. 
12  DHS  viNT,  his  head  is  the  finest  gold, 
i.e.,  AS  the  finest  gold.  Song  of  Songs, 
V.  1 1 ;  N'H  noin-DS!,  if  she  be  a  wall, 
i.e.,  LIKE  a  uall,  ibid.  viii.  9).  The 
accumulation  of  the  relative  pro- 
nouns cnb  HOT  •  •  •  en,  yields  tliat 
ironical  climax  which  is  expressed 
in  Latin  by  ipsissimi,  and  in  German 
by  ^o^jtfelbfi  (comp.  Ewald,  §  315,  a). 
The  rendering  of  the  Sept.,  Vulg., 
and  Syriac,  with  the  exception  of 
the  mistake  adverted  to,  is  substan- 
tially the  same  which  we  advocate. 
Rashi's  explanation,  which  is  evi- 
dently the  basis  of  the  Turkey 
merchant's  rendering,  "  Oh  !  that 
God  would  enlighten  them,  and 
make  them  see  that  even  they  them- 
selves are  like  beasts,"  and  is  followed 
by  Adam  Clark,  &c.,  &c.,  referring  it 
to  the  corrupt  judges  mentioned  in 
ver.  If),  is  contrary  to  the  form  and 
signification  of  n^nV,  as  well  as  to  the 
scope  of  the  passage.  The  explana- 
tion of  Ibn  Ezra,  "  I  said  in  my 
heart,  because  ol  the  children  of  men, 
God  has  chosen  them  (from  among 
all  creatures),  and  yet  I  saw  that  they 
are  like  beasts  to  themselves,"  i.  e., 
in  their  own  estimation  ('^''3  Tnnx 
rmbin  "jd-d  n'n':'«n  □inri''  dinh  'n  -nnri 
ccEj'p  en  nmna  ina  cn-o  \-;'nti  yn^n 
cmiirnni) ;  the  Geneva  version,  "  I 
considered  in  mine  heart  the  estate 
of  the  children  of  men,  that  God 
had  purged  them  ;  yet  to  see  to, 
they  are  in  themselves  as  beasts;" 
Broughton,  "  I  said  in  my  heart, 
after  the  manner  of  the  sons  of  men, 
when  God  made  them  known,  that 
I  saw  how  they  are  beasts;  they  to 
theq^selves  ;"  and  the  Authorised 
Version  (text),  "J  said  in  my  heart 
concerning  the  estate  of  the  sons  of 
men,  that  God  might  manifest  them, 
and  that  they  might  see  that  they 
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19  they,  even  they,  are  like  beasts.     For  man  is  mere  chance, 
and  the  beast  is  mere  chance,  and  they  are  both  subject  to 


themselves  are  beasts ;"  besides  the 
objections  which  they  individually 
incur,  are  alike  guilty  of  assign- 
ing two  different  suljects  to  the 
two  inseparable  infinitives.  Luther's 
version  (3c^  fprad)  in  mcincm  ^erjen 
tton  bcm  SScfcn  ber  ?['?cnfc{)cn,  bavinncn 
@ott  anjseiget  unb  Ici^t  e^  vinfc()cn,  al^ 
waxen  fie  uutcr  fid)  fetbf^  ivic  ba^ 
^ie^),  Coverdale  and  llie  ISishops' 
Bible  ("  1  communed  with  my  own 
heart  also  concerning  the  children 
of  men,  how  God  hatli  chosen  them, 
and  yet  letteth  tliem  appear  as 
though  they  were  beasts'"),  escape 
tliis  objection,  but  they  can  neither 
be  harmonised  will)  the  text  nor 
context.  De  Wette,  Knobel,  Ewald, 
Heiligstedt,  Vailiinger,  Hengsten- 
bcrg,  &c.  (I  spake  in  my  heart,  it  is 
because  of  the  children  of  men  — 
i.e,  that  the  perversion  of  justice 
described  in  ver.  16,  happens  —  that 
God  may  prove  them,  and  that  they 
may  see  that  they  are  beasts)  vio- 
lently connect  this  verse  with  verse 
16,  assign  two  different  subjects  to 
the  two  infinitives,  and  create  a 
harsh  ellipsis,  which  is  inadmissible. 
Still  more  objectionable  is  Philipp- 
son's  violent  rendering,  ^d)  fprac^  in 
meinem  ^etjen  iibet  baef  @ercbc  bcr 
2'?enf(^enfcf)ne,  ivoI;l  inn  @ott  ju 
erforfdjen  ift'^  unb  jit  fcl;cn,  ba^  fie 
SSiet;  finb,  making  C'rib^rr  the  accusa- 
tive of  oif>.  i.  q.,  D'ri?«n"ns(  anb  -m), 
which  lias  been  anticipated  in  the 
marginal  rending  of  the  Auth.  Ver. 

19.  For  man  is  a  mere  chance,  &c. 
Coheleth  assigns  a  reason  why  he 
put  man  and  beast  upon  the  same 
level  in  the  foregoing  verse :  for  both, 
he  says,  are  the  offspring  of,  and  the 
victims  to,  the  same  blind  chance; 
their  bodies  are  alike  subject  to  death, 
and  their  souh  are  the  same ;  man 
has  no  advantage  whatever  over  the 
beast,  for  both  are  alike  vain  ;  hence 
the  correctness  of  the  remark,  that 
"  men  are  like  beasts."  The  fact 
that  TIP*?  is  written  all  the  three  times 


with  a  Segol,  shews  beyond  doubt 
that  it  is  in  the  absolute,  and  must 
be  taken  as  the  jnedicate,  i.  p.,  '  a  mere 
chance  are  the  children  of  men,'  they 
are  .the  offspring  of  blind  accident. 
For  the  meaning  of  ^k?,  see  ii.  14. 
cn'j  in«  n'li^ni,  (tnd  the  same  chance  is 
to  them  both,  i.e.,  both  are  subject  to 
the  same  chance,  is  not  exjilauatory 
of  n^narr  n^ppi  d^??'"?  ^~P,  man  is 
a  mere  chance,  and  the  beast  is  a  mere 
chance  (Hengstenberg),  but  expresses 
an  additional  idea,  i.e.,  man  and 
beast  are  not  only  the  offspring  of 
the  same  blind  chance,  but  are  alike 
subject  to  it  during  their  life.  For 
""7^,  one,  the  same,  see  ii.  14.  To 
make  this  statement  orthodox,  the 
Hagada  restricts  it  to  the  wicked, 
who,  according  to  its  exegesis,  are 
described  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
verse  to  be  like  beasts  (fic/eMidrash, 
in  loco).  Hence  the  Chaldee  ))ara- 
phrase,  «"y'S'!i  pi'"!*:*'!  ^*i';n  Nrr«  ]Win 
pn'^ob  -in  fii-n«  m>iC'0,al/or  tTieJateof 
the  wicked  and  the  fate  of  the  unclean 
beast,  both  have  the  same  fate ;  hence 

also    the    bept.,    xaiyi    alro'i   c-i/vavT»/*a 

:rvvci.vTny.a   h  airofj'   and    the   Syriac, 

(i.  e.,  the  wicked  mentioned  in  tlie 
preceding  verse)  meet  uith  the  fate 
of  the  children  of  men  and  the  fate  of 
the  beast;  one  fate  have  they.  The 
Vulgate:    ibcirco    cnus   interitus 

EST     HOMINIS     ET     JUMENTORUM,     ET 

JEQVx  CTUiLSQi'K  CONDITIO,  therefore 
the  death  of  man  and  of  beasts  is  one, 
and  the  condition  of  both  is  the  same; 
Luther,  bcnn  c(J  gc^t  bcm  S'lcnfc^cn 
Une  bcm  S3ic^,  omitting  a  clause ; 
who  is  literally  translated  by  Cover- 
dale,  "  for  it  happeneth  unto  men  as 
it  doth  unto  beasts,  even  one  condi- 
tion unto  them  both,"  supplying  the 
omission  of  Luther  and  Coverdale; 
the  Geneva  Version,  "  for  the  condi- 
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i;he  same  ciiance ;  as  is  the  death  of  one,  so  is  the  death  of 
the  other,  and  both  have  the  same  spirit ;  and  the  advantage 

20  of  man  over  the  beast  is  nothing,  for  both  are  vanity  :  both 
go  to  the  same  place,  both  were  made  of  dust,  and  both  turn 

21  into  dust  again :  no  one  knoweth  whether  the  spirit  of  man 


tion  of  the  children  of  men,  and  the 
condition  of  beasts  rfVe  even  as  one 
condition  unto  them;"  and  the  Auth. 
Version,  "  for  that  which  befalleth 
the  sons  of  men  befalleth  beasts  ; 
even  one  thing  befalleth  them  ;"  are 
tame  paraphrases,  and  do  not  express 
the  sense  of  the  original. 

As  is  the  death  of  one,  &c.  Not 
only  are  man  and  the  beast  alike 
the  objects  of  chance  in  their  birth 
and  life,  but,  having  the  same 
perishable  body  and  spirit,  they  are 
also  alike  as  far  as  death  and  the 
soul  are  concerned,  so  that  man  has 
no  advantage  whatever  over  the 
beast.     Similarly  the  Psalmist  — 

Man  in,  or  despite  of,  his  glory,  abidetli  not ; 
He  is  like  the  beasts  which  perish. 

xl.  13.  21. 

nio  is  a  720un  in  the  construct  state 
before  nj,  and  describes  the  state  of 
the  body.  The  double  3  —  3,  denoting 
similarity,  is  used  for  as  —  so  (comp. 
Gen.  xviii.  25,  xliv.  18  ;  Jud.  viii.  18; 
Gesen.  §  154,  3,  f. ;  Ewald,  §  3G0,  a). 
So  also  the  repeated  nj  —  nj  is  used 
for  this — that;  one — theother  (comp. 
Job  i.  1(3 ;  Ps.  Ixxv.  8).  As  the 
two  nouns  CT«ri"'3a  and  nona,  to 
which  these  pronouns  refer,  are  of 
different  genders,  we  ought,  correctly 
speaking,  to  have  n«i  —  nj ;  but,  as 
we  have  already  seen  {vide  supra, 
i.  11),  strict  attention  to  these  mat- 
ters is  not  always  to  be  expected.  rnT] 
teb  in«,  and  both  have  the  same  spirit, 
like  onb  insi  rripoi,  and  thty  are  both 
subject  to  the  same  chance,  in  the 
preceding  clause,  expresses  an  addi- 
tional idea,  i.e.,  not  only  are  their 
bodies  alike  a  prey  to  death,  but 
their  spirits  are  the  same.  That 
Un  denotes  the  living  principle,  the 
spirit,  the  soul,  is  evident  both  from 
the  context  and  from  verse  21,  where 


this  expression  is  unquestionably 
used  in  this  sense.  For  bir},  alt, 
both,  see  ii.  14.     The  Sept.  renders 

itoi^a.  TO  nTwg;  oi^iv,  and  what  advan- 
tage has  man  over  the  beast?  nothing ; 

so  also  SymmachuS,XaiTi7rX£ovav9pa)7ro{ 

xTnvou?;  and  Theodotion,  xal  ri;  wepiVo-sict 
TO)  avQf'JiTrii ;  making  "inini  a  compound 
of  in'  n"D\ 

20.  Both  go  to  the  same  place,  &c. 
The  declaration  made  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  that  both  man  and  the 
beast  have  the  same  body  aad  spirit, 
is  substantiated  in  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing verses.  As  the  perishing 
body  was  nsentioned  first  (]'?,  ni  niog 
nj  nit)),  Coheleth  explains  it  first. 
The  bodies  of  both  man  and  beast 
are  made  of  earth,  and,  when  they 
cease  to  live,  turn  into  earth  again 
(Gen.  i.  24,  ii.  7.  19,  iii.  19  ;  Ps. 
xxii.  16,  civ.  29,  cxlvi.  4  ;  Job  x.  9, 
xxxiv.  15,  Sirach,  xl.  11,  xii.  10). 
^3rr,  both,  and  ^^N(,  the  same,  as  in 
the  preceding  verse.  What  this 
"  same  place"  is  to  which  both  go, 
we  are  told  in  the  next  clause. 
|p  n^n,  to  be  from,  to  come  from,  to 
jyroceed  out  of,  to  originate  from 
(comp.  vn^  rr:^n  cnv  '^^■o,  Mngs  of 
nations  shall  come  out  of  her.  Gen. 
xvii.  16),  to  be  made  of,  is  well  ren- 
dered by  the  Sept.  ty-mo  i.'no  roZ  ^oig, 
were  made  of  dust,  and  still  better 
by  the  Vulgate,  de  terra  facta  sunt  ; 
and  by  Luther,  »on  ©tailb  gema^t. 
-iDS-bsf  31T2},  to  return  to  dust,  to  be 
converted  or  changed  into  dust  again 
(comp.  Gen.  iii.  19). 

21.  No  one  knoweth,  &c.  Having 
substantiated  the  first  assertion,  that 
both  man  and  the  beast  have  the 
same  perishable  body,  Coheleth  now 
proceeds  to  account  for  his  second 
remark  (''2!?  ^^»  mni),  that  they  have 
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goeth  upward,  and  whether  the  spirit  of  the  beast  goeth  down- 


both  also  the  same  spirit,  or  that 
their  respecftve  spirits  have  the  same 
destiny.  The  penetrating  Rashbam 
has  here  again  beautifully  pointed 
out  the  connection  of  this  verse  with 
ver.  19,  which  many  modern  critics 
of  greater  pretensions  have  failed  to 
see.  lids  verse,  says  this  Rabbi  of 
the  middle  ages. — b^b  in«  mil  bs?  aoin 

nnni  m-n  nbrn"?  ri^^•s  Qi«rt  mi©  nri» 
Dn'7  in«  mn  idix  n«  p  "jyi  ncnb  rmv 
ban  "jam, — is  explanatory  of  the  tcords, 
"  and  both  have  the  same  spirit." 
Why  I  say  they  have  both  the  same 
spirit  is  because  who  knows  whether 
the  spirit  of  man  yoes  upward,  and 
whether  the  spirit  of  the  beast  yoes 
downward  ?  Therefore  I  maintain 
that  they  hare  both  the  same  spirit, 
and  that  all,  is  vanity.  Forthe  question 
about  the  destiny  of  the  body  which 
is  capable  of  ocular  demonstration, 
Coheleth  could  refer  to  that  which 
every  one  might  see  for  himself. 
But  the  question  about  the  destiny 
of  tlie  soul  is  of  a  different  nature, 
and  is  beyond  our  ken :  Coheleth 
therefore  throws  the  burden  of  the 
argument  upon  his  opponents,  by 
maintaining  that  no  one  can  shew 
that  the  spirit  of  man  and  the  beast 
are  not  the  same;  ihut  the  one  is 
destined  to  soar  up  to  and  be  with 
the  Father  of  our  spirits,  and  that 
the  other  is  doomed  to  descend  into 
the  earth,  and  be  mingled  with  the 
dust,  like  the  body.  '3^1  rm  »-i.v  'p 
nii.'n  non^n  r^^^)  nbynb  N^n  nbsrr  din^j 
n?5  n'.s'ob  «^rt,  uho  knoweth  the  spirit 
of  man,  whether  it  goeth  upirard,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  beast,  nhether  it 
goeth  downward  to  the  earth  ?  is 
again  a  contraction  of  N''ri  n^i-n  inv  'n 
n'3ri3n  rm  n'n  nii^ri'i  nbynb  DiNrr  'la  nm 
V]>?!j  '^¥'??»  who  knoweth  whether  the 
spirit  of  man  goeth  upward,  and 
tchether  the  spirit  of  the  beast  goeth 
downward  to  the  earth?  (comp.  ii. 
24),  which  is  beautilully  solved  by  the 
Syriac,  as  may  be  seen  below.  The 
interrogative  Vt'  "Q,  who  knoweth,  as 
frequently,  is  used  for  an  emphatic 


denial  (vide  ii.  19,  vi.  12,  and  the 
remark  on  i.  3).  m-",  the  vital  spirit, 
the  soul,  as  is  evident  from  verse  19, 
which  is  here  taken  up  again.  That 
D."Qtt?5,  to  heaven,  is  to  be  supplied 
after  nbynb  N^rt  nbj?,  goeth  upward, 
which  the  Chaldee  very  properly 
e.xpresses  («ri:l'?).  and  that  it  denotes 
immortality,  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt 
by  the  antithetical  phrase  n'h  nji' 
xm,'Q^,goes  doivnward,  which  is  defined 
by  the  additional  y^N^,  to  the  earth, 
and  which  unquestionably  denotes 
mortality,  the  abode  of  the  destroyed 
body,  nbi?  and  rrrv,  as  well  as  the 
copula  N'n  {vide  infra,  v.  18 ;  Gesen. 
§  121,  2 ;  Ewald,  §  297,  b),  are 
ieminine,  because  rm,  to  which  they 
refer,  is  usually  feminine.  Though 
the  present  pointing  of  the  n  in  nSyrr 
and  n-iTrt  does  not  militate  against 
our  rendering,  inasmuch  as  the  He- 
interrogative  has  not  unfrequently  a 
Pattach  followed  by  a  Dagesh,  like 
the  article  (compare  nin;  \rr2  3'.;'»n, 
should  it  have  been  accepted  in  the 
sight  of  the  Eternal  ?  L'^vit.  x.  19  ; 
Job  xxiii.  6  ;  Isa.  xxvii.  7  ;  Gesen. 
§  100,  4;  Ewald,  §  104,  b),  yet  it 
can  hardly  be.  doubted  that  the 
Masorite'6  have  designed  it  as  the 
article-pronoun,  in  order  to  remove 
the  denial  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  All  the  ancient  versions,  how- 
ever, take  the //e  interrogatively;  thus 

the  Sept.,  xai  Ti;  oTJev  to  Triev/ixx  vliv  too 
a,v6fi!nTou  el  avaSatvsi  aino  Ef c  avau  ;  Xal  •nviZixa 

ToD    XTlilOUC    ei    XUToSal'vEl    a^TO    XaTiW  Elf  TfJV 

ynt  ;  who  has  seen  the  spirit  of  the 
sons  of  men  whether,  it  goes  upivards, 
and  the  sjnrit  of  the  beast,  whether  it 
goes  downwards  to  the  earth  ?    the 

Vulg.,  QUIS  NOVIT,  SI    SPIRITUS  FILIO- 

RUM    Adam    ascendat    sursum,  et 

SI   SPIRITUS  JDJIENTORUM   DESCENDAT 

DEORSUM  ?  xvho  knows  whether  the 
spirit  of  the  sons  of  Adam  ascends 
upward,  and  whether  the  spirit  of 
beasts  descends  downward  .^  the  Syr., 
•^0   0       y  i         -.o      y  ff     i       y 

(«  ^  '  ^'^  oj05    J    Mj_i    QJLiDO 
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22  ward  to  the  earth.  Wherefore  I  saw  that  there  is  nothing 
better  for  man  than  to  rejoice  in  his  labours,  for  this  is  his 
portion,  since  no  one  can  bring  him  to  see  what  wiU  be  here- 

iv.  I  after.  Then  I  saw  again  all  the  oppressed  wlio  are  suffering 
under  the  sun,  and  beheld  the  tears  of  the  oppressed,  and 


u-lio  knows  whether  the  spirit  of  man 
goes  upward,  and  whether  the  spirit 
of  the  beast  goes  downward  to  the 
earth  ?  the  Chaldee,  3?tt  no^srr  «in  \^ 
«?•';?-!'?  «V5>b  wpterr  «©:»  '53  wnprp?  rm  ]'« 
«»i«b  5?nS  x^rr  xniijn  xtsit  xnp©?  n^T] , 
tfho  is  wise  enough  to  know  tvhether 
the  sold  of  man  goes  upward  to 
heaven,  and  whether  the  s<nd  of  the 
beast  goes  downward  to  the  earth  ? 
So  also  Luther,  the  Geneva  Version, 
Knobel,  Herzfeld,  De  Wette,  Ewald, 
Hitzig,  Heiligstedt,  Stuart,  Elster, 
Vaihiuger,  and  almost  all  modern 
commentators.  The  unnatural  con- 
struction of  Rashi,  "  He  who  has 
understanding  understands  that  the 
spirit  of  man  goes  upward,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  beast  goes  downward," 
referring  to  3i^;  ?T'  'P  in  Joel,  ii.  14, 
for  this  sense  of  i'l'i'  '>?,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  Mendelssohn  and  treston; 
and  the  far-fetched  explanation  of 
Ibn  Ezra,  "Who  knows, who  among 
men  can  understand,  the  immense 
difference  between  the  spirit  of  man 
that  goes  upward,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  beast  that  goes  downward,  not 
one  in  a  thousand"  —  m«n '232  5?TTa  •'n . 

7\yr2-\  npiTD?  m-in  nsn  r^a  'in  ^^M  «b  'd 
DM  ■'D  nnsp  ircx  ]'2nb  i'^dv  sbi  ^rN^'5 
D'Vscon — which  is  followed  by  Cover- 
dale,  the  Bishops'  Bible,  Reynolds, 
Patrick,  Hodgson,  Holden,  Heng- 
stenberg,  &c.,  are  contrary  to  the 
scope  of  the  passage,  and  violate  the 
intimate  connection  which  subsists 
between  this  verse  and  verse  19. 
Even  Mr.  Ayre,  in  the  orthodox  edi- 
tion of  the  second  volume  of  Home's 
Introduction  (p.  745),  disapproves  of 
Heogstenberg  for  not  admitting  that 
the  He  is  interrogative,  and  rightly 


remarks,  "  that  a  distinct  assertion 
here  of  a  future  life  would  have  been 
premature;  that  the  author  reserved 
for  his  conclusion."  The  denial  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  contained 
in  this  verse  forms  the  very  basis  of 
Coheleth's  disquisition,  as  we  have 
seen  in  i.  2  -  11. 

22.  Wherefore  I  saw,  ka.  Since  this 
is  the  condition  of  man, Coheleth  again 
shews  that  there  is  nothing  left  for 
him  but  to  enjoy  the  present,  as  this 
is  his  only  portion,  and  as  no  one 
can  shew  what  will  take  place  after 
our  death.  The  i  in  'n'«-T.'i,  as  fre- 
quently, is  inferential.  V)j^,  portion, 
lot,  as  in  ii.  10.  Though  this  verse 
is  an  inference  from  the  preceding 
verses,  and  therefore  has  its  cause 
there,  yet,  to  make  it  more  impres- 
sive, Coheleth  i-epeats  the  reason  in 
a  different  form.  The  interrogative, 
ni«^b  i:n'T  'p,  who  shall  bring  him  to 
see ?  is  the  same  as  ^iv  'p,  uho  knows  ? 
in  the  preceding  verse,  and  is  used 
for  an  emphatic  denial.  For  the 
construction  2  n«^,  see  ii.  1.  ^JT"'^  ^9 
'''T:'^'  11  fiat  ivill  be  after  Mm?  i.e., 
alter  his  death,  hereafter  (^vide  infra, 
X.  14),  whether  there  be  a  future 
state  of  existence  and  enjoyment  or 
not. 

1.  Then  I  saw  again,  &o.  From 
this  point  of  view,  viz.,  that  there 
is  no  future  state,  Coheleth  again 
returns  to  contemplate  the  bitter 
state  of  sufferings,  the  violation  of 
social  laws,  and  the  perversion  of 
justice  which  he  alluded  to  in  iii.  16. 
^^I^'J  ''??''^,  literally  /  turned  and  satv, 
i.  e.,  I  again  saw,  indicates  the  return 
to  the  subject  from  another  point  of 
view;  for  the  adverbial  use  of  ivr, 
see  i.  7.  The  Vulg  ,  verti  me  ad 
ALIA,  ET  viDT,  /  turned  myself  to  other 
things  and  saw,  is  a  loose  paraphrase, 
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they  had  no  comforter,  and  from  their  oppressors  there  was 


and  mistakes  the  connection,  cpiir?, 
iu  the  first  clause,  is  taken  by  the 
Sept.  (iruM<petvTia;),  Vulg.  {cdlumnias) , 
Chaldee  (j'P'?«),  and  after  them  Cover- 
dale,  Geneva  Version,  Luther,  Auth. 
Version,  Knobel,  Hodgson,  Hitzig, 
De  Wette,  Heiligstedt,  Stuart,  Elster, 
&c.,  as  the  ftbstract, oppression;  whilst, 
in  the  second  clause,  these  same 
authorities  render  it  as  con  rete,  op- 
j)ressed.  But  the  inconsistency  of 
taking  the  same  expression  in  the 
same  verse  iu  two  ditferent  senses  is 
most  glaring ;  and  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  d'H'"'?}?,  in  the  second  clause, 
means  oppressed,  which  is  evident 
from  the  expression  !^>91,  to/>"s,  which 
can  only  be  predicated  ofj^^t'sons ;  its 
meaninginthefirstclausemustthere- 
fore  be  determined  thereby.-   Hence 

Sym.      (tol;;     iri;;t3<f)avroU;UEvouc),     Raslli, 

Rashbam,  Jermin,  Herzfeld,  Philipp- 
son,  &c.,  are  consistent  in  taking  it 
as  concrete  in  both  clauses.  The  ob- 
jection of  Knobel,  Hitzig,  Holden, 
Elster,  &c,,  tliat  D'irs;]  does  not  well 
agree  with  this  rendering,  has  no 
force,  for  it  is  just  as  appropriate  to 
say  ^''V^y;  ntt??,  to  make  oppressed  ones, 
as  to  say  nn35?  nffls,  to  make  slaves, 
or  Q'Ppp  ncy,  to  make  souls,  ■t?'?"!, 
tear,  is  used  colUctively. 

And  they  had  no  comforter.  The 
manifestation  of  sympathy  with  suf- 
ferers in  the  East  was  and  still  is 
more  formal  than  in  the  West 
(compare  iii.  7,  vii.  2,  and  xii.  5). 
Friends  even  travelled  great  dis- 
tances, and  stayed  with  the  sufferer 
for  days,  in  order  to  comfort  him. 
The  Jews  in  the  present  day  still  re- 
gard it  as  an  imperative  duty  to  visit 
the  afflicted,  which  is  called  ''2i^  arT:n, 
comforting  the  mourners,  the  very 
word  used  in  our  text,  and  the 
snfierers  look  forward  to  these  con- 
doling visits  as  a  great  relief.  This 
will  shew  the  force  of  the  passsge 
before  us.  The  individuals  iu  ques- 
tion are  not  only  suffering  from  cruel 
injustice,  but  are  leit  to  bewail  their 
gloomy  fate  without  tlie  customary 
and    the    highly-prized    condolence. 


which  renders  their  sufferings  still 
more  poignant.  The  clause  "i;P 
nis  cn^pffi?  continues  to  depend  upon 
n.'^,  i.  e.,  and  behold,  from  the  hand 
of  their  oppressors  there  is  violence. 
ns,  poicer,  is  here  used  in  a  bad 
sense,  \oi- force,  violence.  Tlie  repeti- 
tion of  the  words,  "  and  tliey  had  no 
comforter,"  describes  patheiicaUy  tlie 
continued  state  of  thinys  {vide  supra, 
iii.  l(j).  The  Hagadic  explanation  of 
this  clause,  as  given  in  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase,  pn'p3i«-i  t  p  ]irti?nDpb  n'!? 
jin"?  D'nr  n  ^\^^)^  «fn?i  «t  F|ipn3,  (ind 
there  is  none  with  a  strony  hand 
and  j)ower  to  deliver  them  from  the 
hand  of  their  oppressors,  and  none  to 
comfort  them,  which  is  followed  by 
the  Vulgate,  nec   posse  besisteue 

EORU.M    VIOLENTI^    CUNCTORUM  AUXI- 

Lio  DKSTiTUTOs,  iior  uerc  they  able  to 
resist  their  violence,  beiny  destitute  of 
help  from  any  ;  Coverdale,  a)id  there 
was  no  man  to  comfort  them,  or  that 
ivould  deliver  and  defend  them  from 
the  violence  of  their  oppressors,  and 
others,  not  only  require  us  to  supply 
the  negative  particle  ]'«,  but  also  the 
principal  verb  V^p,  to  take  nis  in  a 
double  sense,  viz.,  power  to  resist, 
and  violence,  according  to  the  Hagadic 
laws  of  exegesis  (vide  sujira,  p.  30), 
and  to  reconstrue  the  whole  sentence, 
which  none  but  the  rabid  oppo- 
nents of  the  received  text  would  do. 
Neither  does  Luther's  version  (unb 
bie  i()ncn  Unvccl;t  i\)cikn,  warcn  jit 
.mac^tig,  bap  [ie  feiucn  ivojlcr  ])ahin 
fonnten,  end  those  that  did  them 
injustice  were  too  j'oiverful,  so  that 
they  (the  sufferers)  could  not  be  com- 
forted) express  the  sense  of  tlie  text. 
Tlie  usual  interpretation  is  supported 

by    the    Sept.,   otto  X^'?°f  avnot^avrMTOiv 

uItov;  iV;^uc,  from  the  hand  <f  their 
oppressors  was  violence;  Rashi,  crews' 
rc22  cniN  C'cpim  cnnDo,  their  oppres- 
sors subdued  and  overpowered  them 
violently,  Rashbam,  Ibn  Ezra,  and 
most  modern  commentators.  The 
Syriac,  which  rightly  translated  the 

first  cn:p,   P^jJQSd,  comforter,  in- 
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2  violence,  and  they  had  no  comforter  ;  and  I  esteemed  happy 
the  dead  who  have  died  long  ago,  more  than  the  living  who 

3  are  still  alive ;  and  happier  than  both,  him  who  hath  not 
been  born,  who  hath  not  seen  these  evil  doings  which  are 


consistently  renders  the  second  cmo, 

P5j-1Sd,  helper. 

2.  Ajid  I  esteemed  hapj)y  the  dead, 
&o.  These  heart-rending  and  har- 
rowing miseries,  brought  upon  the 
helpless  and  innocent  by  the  very 
men  who  were  appointed  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  community, 
were  so  intolerable,  that  Coheleth 
regarded  those  whom  death  had 
relieved  from  these  bitter  sufferings 
as  happier  than  those  who  endured 
them.  This  lamentable  description 
of  the  misery  to  which  Coheleth  was 
an  eyewitness  (n«is!)),  and  which  so 
frequently  calls  forth  his  indignation 
against  the  authors  of  it  {vide  infra, 
V.  8,  viii.  4.  10,  x.  5-7),  shews  that 
Solomon  could  not  have  written  this 
book,  for  in  his  days  no  such  misery 
was  prevalent,  as  is  evident  from 
1  Kings  iv.  20-25;  x.  6-9.  Be- 
sides, even  if  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles  had  not  given  us  the 
history  of  this  monarch's  enlightened 
and  peaceful  reign,  it  could  not  be 
imagined  that  such  a  mighty  nud 
wise  potentate,  who  had  given  such 
a  signal  evidence  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  case  of  the  two 
mothers,  would  so  bitterly  complain 
of  the  judges  of  his  land  who  were  of 
his  own  creation,  when  it  was  in  his 
power  to  crush  the  miscreants  and 
avenge  the  cause  of  the  injured,  who 
ai*e  represented  as  "  having  no  com- 
forter." nail),  according  to  Ibn  Ezra, 
Herzfeld,  &c.,  is  a  verbal  adjective, 
like  |«p,  and,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  is  used  with  a  personal  pro- 
noun for  a  finite  verb  (comp.  Exod. 
vii.  27,  ix.  2,  ai.)  ;  according  to 
Gesen.,  Knobel,  Hciligstedt,  Elster, 
&c.,  it  is  the  participle  Piel  for  n?'C'?, 
the  9  having  dro))ped,  as  in  Zeph. 
i.  14 ;  and,  according  to  Rashbam, 
"Mendelssohn,  Ewald,  Hitzig,  &c.,  it 


is  the  infinitive  absolute,  continuing 
the  construction  which  began  with  the 
finite  verb  (compare  Ewald,  §  351,  c). 
The  first  of  these  views  is  the  least 
objectionable,  since  the  examples 
adduced  to  shew  that  the  Piel  part, 
drops  the  9  are  questionable,  and 
since  the  pi-onoun  '?«,  with  which 
m^  is  connected,  is  against  its  being 
an  infinitive.  The  additions  ^nn  iis^, 
ivho  have  died  long  ago,  to  QT^lT,  the 
dead,  and  njii?  c'>n  nari  iibn,  who  are 
still  living,  to  Q'i'nrt,  the  living,  which 
appear  tautological  in  a  modern 
translation,  give  peculiar  emphasis 
to  the  original,  i.  e.,  Coheleth  not 
only  regarded  those  who  have  recently 
been  deprived  of  life  as  happier  than 
the  living,  but  he  praised  those  who 
had  long  been  forgotten  (a  fate  which 
was  so  much  dreaded  by  the  East- 
erns), as  happier  than  those  who  were 
not  only  living,  but  were  in  vigour, 
and  had  the  prospect  of  a  long  life. 
The  Septuagint's  rendering  of  1U3« 

n|"15>  D"n   ntSil   by  oVci  «Jtoi  ioos-a  i'aj;  toD 

wv,  as  many  of  them  as  are  living 
until  nmv,  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  text ;  the  Vulg.,  Coverdale,  and 
the  Bishops'  Bible  most  arbitrarily 
omit  both  additions.  n|iy  is  a  con- 
traction of  n:n  ni-  (Gen.  xv.  16;  1  Sam. 
vii.  12  ;  Gesenius,  §  150,  2  ;  Ewald, 
§217,e). 

3.  And  happier  than  both,  &c. 
The  comparison  of  the  death-relieved 
sufferers  with  the  living  martyrs  is 
here  extended  to  the  yet  unborn, 
who  are  pronounced  as  happier  still, 
because  they  have  not  suifered  at 
all,  whilst  those  relieved  by  death  had 
suflPered  for  some  time.  A  parallel 
passage  with  the  one  before  us,  where 
the  dead  and  the  unborn  are  pre- 
ferred to  the  living  sufferers,  is  to  be 
found  in  Job  — 

Why  died  I  not  from  the  womb, 

Come  forth  from  the  belly,  and  depart  ? 
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4  done  under  the  sun.  Then  I  saw  that  all  the  toil,  and 
all  the  dexterity  in  work,  are  from  jealousy  of  one  toward 
the  other,  this  also  is  vanity  and  striving  after  the  wind ; 


Wherefore  did  knees  meet  me, 

And  why  breasts,  that  I  should  suck  ? 

For  now  I  should  have  sank  down  and  rested, 

I  should  have  slept,  and  then  have  reposed 

With  kings  and  counsellors  of  the  earth, 

Who  built  themselves  pjTamids  ; 

Or  with  princes  i-ich  in  gold. 

Who  filled  their  houses  with  silver ; 

Or   like   a  hidden  abortion   I  should   not 

have  been. 
Like  infants  who  have  never  seen  the  light, 
iu.  n-16. 

So  also  Theognis  — 

riavTaJv  /t/i£V  f/.n  ^viai  ETTi^floviois-fv  apiiTTOV, 

<S>vVTa  S',  cTTajf  aims'ra  Tiv'hjt^  'Ai'Sao  7r£p»;<rai, 
Kat  Ki~aSai  TjroXXrv  yriv  I'rritfA.'ns'i.fxivov. 

"  Not  to  be  born,  never  to  see  the  sim, 

No  worldly  blessing  is  a  greater  one  1 

And  the  nest  best  is  speedily  to  die. 

And,  lapt  beneath  a  load  of  earth,  to  lie !" 

i25-428. 

m©  must  be  mentally  supplied  before 
ii-%  as  it  still  governs  the  accusative 
iffi«  nsi.  The  Sept.,  Syriac,  Luther, 
the  Authorised  Version,  &c.,  make 
n>«  to  be  the  nomindtke,  which  both 
weakens  the  force  of  the  passage  and 
involves    an   anomaly  ;    whilst    the 

Vulg.,  ET  FELICIOREM  UTROQUE  JUDI- 
CAVI,  QUI    NECDDM    NATUS   EST,  and  I 

judged  him  happier  than  both  of  them 
ivho  has  not  yet  been  horn,  which  is 
followed  by  the  Geneva  Version, 
&c.,  unnecessarily  introduces  another 
verb'to  govern  the  accusative.  "^1  n«"3, 
to  see  evil,  i.  e.,  to  experience  it,  to 
suffer  under  it  (comp.  the  opposite 
phrase  3vo  ^i^^,  to  see  (jood,  ii.  1). 

4.  Then  I  saiv  that  all  the  toil,  &c. 
The  industry  and  dexterity  mani- 
fested in  the  pursuits  and  avocations 
of  life,  in  spite  of  the  unalterably 
fi.Ked  destinies  of  man,  and  to  the 
neglect  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  pre- 
sent, which  is  the  only  portion  of 
man,  arise  from  a  mean  desire  to 
outdo  one's  neighbour,  whose  pro- 
sperity is  looked  upon  with  a  jealous 
eye;  yet  this  base  competition  fre- 
quently terminates  in  the  loss  of 
the  object  eagerly  pursued,  and  in 


striving   after  the   wind.      '?«  'i?'''^"!"! 

"i:i  n«3;:,  and  I  saw  all  the  toil  and 
all  the  dexterity  in  loorh,  that  they 
are  from  jealousy,  &e.,  is  again  an 
attraction  instead  oi'b'ov'b-^-'s  ':«  •'nwi 
"131  dn:;?  N^n  nirripn  linipp-bDi,  and  I  saw 
that  all  the  toil  and  the  dexterity  in 
uork  are  from  jealousy,  &c.  [vide 
supra,  ii.  24).  The  solution  of  this 
attraction  shews  that '?  is  a  conjunc- 
tion, depending  upon  the  verb  '<?'><'}, 
/  saw  (comp.  Gen.  i.  4;  Job  xxii.  12; 
Gesen,  §  142,  4,  Rem.  2 ;  §  1 55,  4,  c ; 
Ewald,  §  33G),  and  that  tlie  copula 
N'rt  refers  to  picpi  bw.  This  is,  more- 
over, evident  from  the  preposition  ]P 
in  ^ny-i'?,  wliich  indicates  the  cause 
of  tliis  industry  and  de.xterity,  and 
must  be  construed  with  n«i  "jny'ba'HM 
nirrisn  pra-'jB,  for  it  never  goes  with 
^N?R ;  this  noun  is  invariably  con- 
strued with  )  (1  Kings  xix.  10),  or 
with  a  (Prov.  iii.31;xxiii.  17;  xxiv.  1), 
and  from  the  fact  that  nN:;^  is  not 
passive,  beiny  envied,  ta^  SSeneibens 
ivetben,  but  active,  the  envying,  ba^ 
Seneiten-    Hence  the  the  Vulg.,  hur- 

SUM  CONTEMPLATUS  SUM  OMNES  LABO- 
RES  HOMINUJI,  ET  INDUSTRIAS  ANI- 
MAnVERTI    PATERE    INVIDI^  PROXIMI, 

again  I  considered  all  the  labours  of 
men,  and  I  noticed  that  their  industries 
are  exposed  to  the  envy  of  their  neigh- 
bour ;  Lutlier,  i^  fa(;e  an  Strbeit  unb 
©efc^icfltc^feit  in  alien  ®ad)en :  ba 
neibet  einer  ben  anbern ;  Coverdale, 
"  again  I  saw  that  all  the  travail  and 
diligence  of  labour  was  hated  of  every 
one ;  "  the  Authorised  Version,  in  the 
text,  "  again  I  considered  all  travail 
and  every  right  work,  that  for  this  a 
man  is  envied  of  his  neighbour;"  iu 
the  margin,  "  this  is  the  envy  of  a 
man  from  his  neighbour;"  and  Hodg- 
son, "  Then  I  viewed  every  ingeni- 
ous and  excellent  work ;  but  sucli 
caused  a  man  to  be  envied  by  his 
neighbour,"  do  not  give  the  sense  of 
the  original. 
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5  the  sluggard  foldeth  liis  hands  and  yet  eateth  his  meat ; 


5.  Tlie  sluggard  foldeth  his  hands, 
&c.  To  show  the  vain  efforts  of  the 
mean  characters  uientioned  in  the 
preceding  verse,  Coheleth  points  to 
the  fact  that,  while  industrious  and 
dexterous  jealousy,  attempting  gree- 
dily to  grasp  the  object  of  her  eager 
pursuit,  finds  frequently  that  she  has 
striven  after  the  wind,  the  slothful 
man  quietly  enjoys  his  repast.  Much 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  by 
commentators  in  explaining  this 
verse,  and  multifarious  are  the  opi- 
nions respecting  its  meaning.  This 
perplexity,  I  believe,  is  not  owing  to 
any  real  difficulty  in  the  text  or  con- 
text, but  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that  interpreters  have  too  iniplicitly 
followed  the  traditional  explanation. 
Thus  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  this 
Terse,  «!51  n'^"P.?  'ii'  n^  f]'?-'pi  '''}>?  ^s^^^ 
n^'?.  n'ip,  rin  ^d'  n;  h^yi  «;npii  mzp'?  us 
nnni  'Tjien  brp  ids  iVe«3,  ilie  fool  goes 
and  folds  his  hands  in  summer  and 
will  not  labour,  and  in  winter  eats 
all  he  has,  even  the  garment  from  the 
skin  of  his  flesh;  taking  it  to  mean 
that  the  fool,  unwilling  to  work  at 
opportirne  seasons,  when  labour  is  to 
be  got,  is  obliged,  at  the  time  when 
employment  is  not  to  be  found,  and 
when  hunger-bitten,  as  a  penalty, 
to  sell  his  very  garments  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature.  It  is 
this  explanation  which  has  influ- 
enced all  the  commentators.     The 

Vulg.  (STULTUS  COMPLICAT  MANUS  SUAS 
ET  COMEDIT  CARNES  SUAS,  DICENS:   the 

fool  foldeth  his  hands  together,  and 
eateth  his  oun  flesh,  saying .  &c.)  takes 
it  in  the  same  sense,  and  puts  the 
words  of  the  following  verse  into  the 
mouth  of  the  fool;  thus  also  Ibn 
Ezra,  n«3p  cnb  ]•'«  □'bas?  d^Vdd  mxi  mj'  dj 
n«  D'pnn  pi  n^Dn  rn'iB  hd^'jdi  ipDi-n'  n*?"! 

t]'Dinb  bTO»'  NbT  -b  «,"•©  no  Vd  ^din  NimD  "in«i 
•  ara !  aril  mn'U)  Tiayi  Troa  n«  bDi«  iV«d 
••b  n  loii^n  «in  VoDn  nn,  tliere  are  also 
sluggard  fools  among  men,  who  are 
not  jealous,  and  do  not  engage  in 
work  to  live  thereby,  hut  fold  their 
luinda,  and  eat  up  all  they  have,  and 


are  left  without  support ;  and  having 
eaten  up  all  he  had,  and  not  laboured 
to  replenish,  he  is  like  one  consuming 
his  own  flesh,  for  he  dies  of  hunger 
(ver.  9) ;  these  are  the  words  of  the 
fool,  ivJto  says,  I  have  plenty,  dc. 
Hence  Coverdale  :  the  fool  foldeth 
his  hands  together,  and  eateth  up>  his 
oun  flesh ;  one  handful  {saith  he)  is 
better  ivith  rest,  So.;  and  Mendels- 
sohn; and  hence  the  various  at- 
tempts to  connect  it  with  the  pre- 
ceding verse.  Bishop  Reynolds  says 
that  this  envy  has  for  its  conse- 
quence, that  foolish  and  slothful 
men  refuse  to  take  pains,  and  prefer 
poverty  rather  than  to  be  envied. 
Mendelssohn  takes  this  verse  to  be 
an  address  of  the  diligent  to  the 
indolent,  to  blame  him.  Knobel, 
Preston,  Philippson,  Elster,  &c., 
maintain  that  this  verse  describes 
the  opposite  extreme;  the  preceding 
verse  depicted  a  man  driven  by 
jealousy  to  laborious  industry,  whilst 
this  verse  speaks  of  one  who,  through 
indolence,  lives  on  his  patrimony, 
and  consumes  it  without  taking  any 
steps  to  repair  the  inroads  he  makes 
upon  it.  Gesenius  and  others  take 
it  as  still  descriptive  of  jealousy,  and 
explain  the  words  iiffifb^w,  the  fool 
devoured  by  envy,  comparing  with  it 
o'v  bvfA,lv  KaTi^cev  (Hom.  II.  vi.  202). 
Against  all  these  interpretations  we 
urge  that  they  are  forced  and  un- 
natural, that  some  are  against  the 
genius  of  language,  and  some  against 
the  context.  This  will  be  seen  from 
an  analysis  of  the  words  of  the  verse, 
and  their  relation  to  each  other,  "jpa 
(from  tos ,  to  be  thick,  fat,  fleshy,  to 
be  inactive,  lazy,  or  languid,  either  in 
body  or  mhul,  as  the  latter  is  gene- 
rally the  result  of  the  former)  denotes 
a  sluggard,  a  fool,  a  sinner,  whose 
heart  is  ovei-laid  with  fat,  and  is 
obdurate,  so  that  he  is  rendered  dull 
and  callous  to  the  commandments 
of  God  (Deut.  xxxii.  15;  Ps.  xvii. 
10;  Ixxiii.  7;  cxix.  70;  Isa.  vi.  10; 
comp.  Prov.  xv.  20 ;  xix.  1 ;  infra, 
ver.  17.  al,).    That  the  idea  of  inac 
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6  better  a  handful  of  enjoyment  than  two  handsful  of  labour 


tivity  in  labour,  viz.,  "??»,  is  here 
intended,  is  evident  from  the  imme- 
diately following  words,  I'^'n^  ^2h, 
folds  his  hands,  which  are  used  as 
descrijitive  oi  a  lazy  man,  i.e.,  ''S? 
(corap.  Prov.  vi.  10 ;  xxiv.  33)',  and 
not  a  fool,  in  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  this  word ;  and  from  the 
]ireceding  verse,  where  the  oppo- 
site character  is  descrihed,  viz., 
one  active  and  industrious.  This  last 
remark  also  shows  that  'Jips,  the 
slothful,  is  not  to  be  taken  absolutely, 
but  relatively;  when  compared  with 
this  wide-awake  activity,  impelled  by 
envy,  which  is  always  on  the  alert, 
he,  who  is  contented  with  enjoying 
what  he  has,  without  attempting  to 
replenish  what  he  consumes,  is  inac- 
tive, slothful,  "lujabjij,  to  e,at  meat, 
is  frequently  used  in  Scripture  as 
indicative  of  an  ample  and  delicate 
repast  (Exod.  xvi.  8;  xxi.  28;  Isa. 
xsii.  13  ;  Ezek.  xxxix.  17),  just  as  the 
abstinence  from  it  is  mentioned  in 
cases  of  humiliation  and  fasting 
(Dan.  x.  3),  and  we  have  no  right  to 
depart  from  its  natural  signification 
here,  and  force  upon  it  the  sense  of 
consuming  one's  own  flesh,  especially 
as  the  words,  nil  nwii  ban,  vanity  and 
striving  after  the  icind,  predicated  in 
the  preceding  verse  of  the  enviously 
industrious,  show  that  the  words 
iiir!i  n«  bD'«,  eating  his  meat,  the  predi- 
cate of  the  easy  sluggard,  are  in- 
tended as  an  antithesis,  the  one 
repining,  the  other  enjoying ;  just  as 
the  enviously  industrious  is  contrasted 
with  the  reposingly  slothful. 

0.  Better  a  handful  of  enjoyment, 
&c.  Coheleth,  therefore,  submits 
that  he  who  quietly  enjoys  his  scanty 
patrimony,  without  harassing  cares 
and  useless  pursuits  after  gain,  is  to 
be  preferred  to  him  wlio  succeeds  in 
amassing  wealth,  but  cannot  enjoy 
it  for  want  of  tranquillity  of  mind. 
This  verse  has  shared,  in  its  interpre- 
tation the  fate  of  the  preceding  one. 
The  Vulg.,  Ibn  Ezra,  Coverdale,  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  Keyuolds,  Mendels- 
sohn, &o.,  as  we  have  seen,  put  it 


into  the  mouth  of  the  sluggard,  as  an 
apology  for  his  laziness;  whilst  Pres- 
ton, Philij)pson,  Elster,  and  others, 
maintain  that  it  contains  a  recom- 
mendation of  Coheleth  to  avoid  both 
extremes,  viz.,  envious  and  toilsome 
industry,  and  careless  slotlifulness, 
and  to  choose  the  middle  course. 
But  how  such  a  middle  course  is  to 
be  got  out  of  the  words  in  this  verse, 
T  am  at  a  loss  to  divine,  nni  f|3,  a 
handful  of  quiet,  manifestly  describes 
the  Vc3,  sluggard,  who  quietly  en- 
joys his  repast,  as  is  evident  from 
mn  nwii  bns,  labour  and  striving  after 
the  tvind,  which  depicts  the  pi^'?1  bw 
ntonn,  man  of  labour  and  dexterity, 
in  verse  4.  Hence  this  verse  must 
be  taken  as  giving  the  estimate  of  the 
respective  merits  of  the  two  classes 
descrihed  in  verses  4  and  5.  N^n  in 
both  clauses  is  followed  by  ^?,  a 
handful,  and D?;Cn,  tuo handsful, geni- 
tives of  measure,  and  nm,  enjoyment, 
and  bny,  toil,  accusatives  of  the  things 
measured  (comp.  in"?  N^n  pbi  '^-ri^-CM 
anr  F|r3,  if  Balak  uould  give  me  his 
house  full  of  silver  and  gold.  Numb, 
xxii.  18 ;  nn;?;F]D  Nbp,  a  handful  of 
meal,  1  Kings  xvii.  12  ;  Judges  vi.  38; 
Gesen.  Lex.,  s.v.,  N^p;  Gram.  §  118; 
Ewald,  §  287,  h  ;  so  the  Sept.,  Syriac, 
Knobel,  Herzfeld,  Ewald,  Gesenius, 
De  Wette ,  Heiligstedt,  Hitzig,  Stuart, 
Philippson,  Elster,  Heugstenberg, 
and  most  modern  critics).  The  ren- 
deringof  Symmachus,  jMETa  avaTTaiJj-Ea;?, 
the  Chaldee,  Eashi,  Rashbam,  Ibn 
Ezra,  nrT33,  Vni-ii ;  Vulg.,  cum  requie, 
cum  labore;  Luther,  mit  Shi^e,  mit 
SWit^e;  Coverdale,  the  Bishops'  Bible, 
the  Geneva  Version,  the  Authorised 
Version,  ivith  quietness,  with  travail, 
supplying  a  3  before  nnj  and  b^r,  the 
accusative  depending  upon  tibo,  are 
contrary  to  grammar.  Auerbach  in- 
geniously remarks  that  the  difference 
between  rjp   and  cz^n  is  bbnn  nih  rp 

the  former  denotes  the  hollow  of  tlie 
hand,  whilst  the  latter  signifies  the 
whole  hand,  including  the  fingers. 
nri3  (from  rni,  to  settle  down,  to  rest) 
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7  and  striving  after  tlie  wind    And  again  I  saw  a  vanity  under 

8  the  sun ;  here  is  one  who  hath  no  one  with  him,  hath  not 
even  a  son  or  brother,  and  yet  there  is  no  end  to  all  his 


denotes  quiet,  rest,  and  hence  also 
happiness,  enjoyment,  ^J?easi<r^,  de- 
liyht,  from  the  great  luxury  which 
rest  is  to  Orientals  (com p.  -f]?"^  ""5, 
the  enjoyment  or  delight  of  thy  table. 
Job  xxxvi.  16,  and  infra,  vi.  5  with 
3,  where  it  is  used  as  a  synonym  with 
2V£)  in  the  sense  of  good,  which  mean- 
ing it  frequently  has  in  post-Biblical 
Hebrew.  We  need  only  refer  to  the 
well-known  phrase,  o-\nb  i'?  m:,  it  is 
good  with  that  man ;  and  see  also 
infra,  ix.  17). 

7.  And  again  I  saw,  &c.  From 
jealousy  Coheleth  proceeds  to  avarice, 
as  the  two  features  are  intimately 
connected  with  each  other ;  both  are 
described  as  the  cause  of  hard  labour, 
undertaken  in  spite  of  the  immutably 
fixed  order  of  things,  and  as  neglect- 
ing the  enjoyment  of  the  present, 
which  is  the  only  portion  of  man; 
the  former  is  instigated  to  work  by 
envying  the  possessions  of  others, 
whilst  the  latter  is  impelled  to  toil 
by  an  insatiable  desire  of  filthy  lucre. 
For  the  adverbial  use  of  i^«J  see  i.  7. 

The  Vulg.,  CONSIDERANS    REPEHI    ET 

ALiAM  VANITATEM  SUB  SOLE,  Consider- 
ing I  also  found  another  vanity  under 
the  sun,  is  a  loose  paraphrase,  and  an 
inconsistent  departure  from  its  tame 
rendering  of  the  same  phrase  in 
verse  1. 

8.  Here  is  one,  &c.  The  miser  is 
now  introduced.  Here  is  a  solitary 
being,  without  connection,  either  by 
blood  or  ties  of  friendship,  to  inherit 
his  amassed  wealth,  yet  is  he  actuated 
by  the  greedy  love  of  money  to  toil 
incessantly,  and  does  not  endure 
two  mouths  in  his  house,  or  even 
suffer  his  own  mouth  to  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  his  labours.  The  pronoun 
i"?,  to  him,  from  the  second  clause, 
must  be  supplied  after  'P^,  second, 
i.  q.,  iV  ■':^  i'n-),  and  has  not  a  second. 
But  who  is  meant  by  this  second  ? 
According  to  St.  Jerome,  St.  Ambrose, 
&c.,  it  is  Christ ;  according  to  Rashi, 


Rashbam,  &c.,  it  is  (i5?"d'?  '3mj  di«), 
a  companion  or  a  partner  in  business; 
according  to  Ibn  Ezra,  it  is  [^"iaii 
n:2D  -ns-  x'rrc),  a  ivife  ;  according  to 
Holden,  &c.,  it  is  a  son  to  inherit  the 
fruit  of  his  labours  ;  according  to 
Bishop  Reynolds,  Knobel,  (fee,  it  is 
a  second  generally,  associate,  ivife, 
friend,  or  partner  ;  and,  according 
to  Heiligstedt,  Stuart,  Elster,  &c.,  it 
is  simply  exegetical  of  the  emphatic 
meaning  of  ^^N,  viz.,  one  only.  The 
following  verse,  however,  which  un- 
questionably restricts  it  to  the  union 
of  social  polity,  corroborates  the 
opinion  of  Rashi  and  Rashbam,  that 
a  partner  is  thereby  intended,  na, 
with  the  negative  particle  ]''**,  gives 
intensity  to  the  statement,  i.  e.,  not 
even  a  son  or  a  brother  (com  p. 
i?ifra,  viii.  16;  2  Sam.  xvii.  12,  18; 
Ps.  xiv.  3;  liii.  4;  Ewald,  §  352, 
b) ;  as  much  as  to  say,  not  to  find 
a  companion  or  friend  is  strange 
enough,  but  not  even  to  have  a 
brother  or  son,  which  everybody 
has,  this  is  indeed  astonishing;  and 
yet  this  solitary  individual  labours 
without  end  to  amass  wealth.  For 
the  Quavietz  under  the  J  in  n«i, 
being  used  to  join  words  in  pairs, 
see  ii.  23.  Herzfeld  regards  the 
second  dj,  before  vj'-s?,  as  synonymous 
with  y  and ;  but  this  is  an  unneces- 
sary deviation  from  its  meaning,  and 
weakens  the  force  of  the  passage ;  it 
is  used  as  in  the  former  clause  for 
emphasis,  shewing  that  this  lonely 
being  does  not  only  labour  inces- 
santly, but  that  his  greedy  eye  is  not 
even  satisfied  with  his  great  wealth. 
Owing  to  the  apparent  inconsistency 
of  construing  5??^'i?i,  sing,  with  vrs*, 
the  dual,  54  of  Kennicott's  MSS.,  the 
Sept.,  Chaldee,  St.  Jerome,  the  Syriac, 
and  the  Keri  have  i^'s?  in  the  singular. 
There  is,  however,  no  need  of  resort- 
ing to  a  different  reading  for  rectifying 
this  anomaly,  since  d:3\S'  not  unfre- 
quently  takes  a  sing.  fem.  verb  after 
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labour,  even  his  eyes  are  not  satisfied  with  riches ;  and  for 

whom  do  I  labour  and  deny  my  soul  any  of  my  riches  ?  this, 

9  too,  is  vanity,  and  an  evil  business.     Happier  two  than  one, 

10  because  they  have  a  good  reward  for  their  labour  ;  for  if  one 


it  (comp.  nn;?  vrri,  l  Sam.  iv.  15  ; 
1  Kings  xiv.  6.  12;  Micah  iv.  11; 
Gesen.  §  146,  5;  Ewald,  §  317,  a). 
For  the  phrase  ]'?  i*?®,  to  satiate  the 
eye,  see  i.  8. 

And  for  tvhom  do  I  labour,  &c.  To 
render  the  statement  more  striking 
and  vivid,  Coheleth  places  himself  in 
the  condition  of  such  a  friendless 
and  childless  miser,  and  exclaims, 
"  If  I  were  such  a  solitary  being,  for 
whom  would  I  toil?"  &c.  For  a  simi- 
lar instance  of  personification,  see 
ver.  15;ii.  15.  The Chaldee, however, 
supplies  ^t>}  ip".  Nbi,  and  does  not  say 
in  his  heart,  putting  it  into  the  mouth 
of  the  miser;    so  also  the  Vulgate, 

NEC  RECOGITAT,  DICENS:  GUI  LABORO? 

which  is  followed  by  Coverdale,  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  the  Geneva  Version, 
the  Authorised  Version,  &c.  ;  but 
this  unnecessary  insertion  of  words 
does  not  at  all  improve  the  sense. 
"ten,  to  be  tcantin<j,  intransitive,  is, 
like  all  other  verbs  denoting  want 
or  fulness,  construed  with  the  accu- 
sative in  Kal,  and  in  Piel,  the  causa- 
tive of  Kal,  with  two  accusatives, 
one  of  the  person  ("ccitin),  and  the 
other  of  the  thing  or  object,  which  is 
to  be  supplied  from  the  noun  naiTin, 
as  indicated  by  the 2Jartitice]f?  (comp. 
nipir^o  '3i:Tr%  let  him  kiss  me  —  i.e., 
n;?'tt53,  a  kiss  —  of  the  kisses.  Song  of 
Songs,  i.  2 ;  Ps.  cxxxii.  J 1  ;  Gesen. 
§  154,  3,  c;  Ewald,  §  217,  b,  1,  b). 
The  full  construction  would  therefore 
be  r^}y^^  3v.2"bD  'Tacrnsi  lEnpi.  ipn, 
followed  by  yo,  with  the  double  accu- 
sative fully  expressed,  also  occurs  in 
Ps.  viii.  0 ;  D'-rib^p  csp  ^rpDnm,  and 
thou  niakest  him  want  (^^-,  accusal, 
of  person)  but  little  ('■^?P,  accusat.  of 
thing  or  object)  of  God  (see  Hupfeld, 
in  loco).  The  opinion  of  Geseuius 
(Lex,  S.V.),  Herzfeld,  Hengstenberg, 
Fiirst  (Lex,  s.  v.),  &c.,  that  ieit  is 
construed    with   ]•?   instead    of    the 


accusative,  is  contrary  to  the  usus 
loquendi.  Equally  objectionable  is 
the  artificial  explanation  of  Knobel 
and  Elster,  that  njv::^  iDn,  2)?angel 
i?on  ctiVHi^  ivcg  leiten  laffen  ifi  ^jrdgnant 
gcfagt  fiir :  #angel  tcibcn  unb  entfcrnt 
fein  (affen,  u.  s.  v.  For  rj  pv,  see 
i.  13. 

9.  Happier  two  than  one,  &c.  This 
solitary  and  selfish  miser,  who  thinks 
to  increase  his  happiness  by  increas- 
ing his  wealth,  defeats  by  his  own 
conduct  the  very  object  which  he 
has  in  view.  Since  the  alliance 
which  he  so  much  shuns,  for  fear  of 
having  his  riches  diminished  and  his 
happiness  lessened,  is  the  very  thing 
which  promotes  happiness,  inasmuch 
as  two  labouring  together  effect,  by 
mutual  counsel  and  assistance,  much 
more  than  a  solitary  being  could  do, 
and  have  therefore  "  good  reward  for 
their  conjoint  labour."  The  abhor- 
rence with  which  a  lonely  life  was 
regarded  among  the  Hebrews,  and 
the  high  estimation  in  which  friend- 
ship was  held,  gave  rise  to  the  follow- 
ing proverbs  :  —  Nnin^p  in  Nniian  im, 
either  friendship  or  death,  Talmud, 
Tanith,  23 ;  ^'p;  «b3  ^Noir?  X2-'■^y^  vh^  dtn, 
a  man  without  friends  is  like  a  left 
hand  without  the  ricjht,  Mibchar 
Peninim  (comp.  2)u!c^,  9?abtninfc^e 
SUimcntefe,  p.  89J.  i>rN,  like  the 
Latin  quippe,  qui,  has  frequently  a 
causal  meaning  (comp.  Gen.  xxx. 
18,  xxxiv.  27;  Josh.  iv.  7  ;  Gesenius, 
Lex.  s.  V.) 

1 0.  For  if  one  fall,  &c.  To  illus- 
trate the  benefit  accruing  from  social 
life,  Coheleth  adduces  an  example  of 
two  travelling  together,  one  of  whom 
happens  to  fall  ;  and,  because  he 
has  an  associate,  he  has  some  one  to 
help  him  up,  of  which  the  solitary 
being  is  deprived.  So  it  is  in  the 
journey  of  life;  union  is  strength; 
the  misfortune  of  one  is  relieved  by 
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fall,  the  other  will  lift  up  his  fellow ;  but  woe  to  the  solitary 

11  one  who  falletli  and  hath  no  fellow  to  help  him  up.   Moreover, 

if  two  sleep  together  they  are  warm ;  but  a  solitary  one,  how 


the  opportune  assistance  of  the  other. 
The  Chaldee,  Ibn  Ezra,  Mendelssohn, 
&c.,  restrict  the  term  falling  to  drop- 
fling  down  ill ;  whilst  Reynolds, 
Holden,  Preston,  Stuart,  &c.,  extend 
it  to  all  sorts  of  misfortunes  arising 
from  temporal,  physical,  or  spiritual 
distress.  But  it  is  far  more  natural 
to  take  it  in  its  literal  sense,  as 
referring  to  travelling.  In  the  East, 
where  travelling  on  foot  is  general, 
the  bad  state  of  the  roads,  and  the 
long  and  slovenly  dresses  of  the 
Orientals,  often  occasion  falling ; 
hence  the  benefit  of  journeying  in 
company.  A  similar  passage,  where 
the  advantage  of  two  going  together 
is  set  forth,  occurs  in  the  Iliad, 
X.  224-226. 

Suv  TE  Su'  Ipj^OjOieva;,  x.ai  te  Trpo  o  rou  ivonriv, 
"O'TTTrciig  xIpSo;  sk'  fxoZvoi;  5'  EiTrsp  te  vohirri, 
'AXX*  te  oi  Sjiaj'a'aiv  te  voof  ^etttJi  Se  /jirirti;. 

if  two  walk  together  one  will  always 
see  better  than  the  other  what  is  advan- 
tageous ;  but  one  alone,  though  he  sees 
it  ever  so  icell,  is  more  tardy  in  his 
resolution,  and  limited  in  his  view. 
^^B]  is  used  distributively,  referring 
to  either  of  the  two  (comp.  Prov. 
xxviii.  1),  and  is  well  rendered  by 
the  Chaldee  prisp  nn  bis; ;'«,  if  one  of 
them  fall;  the  Vulg.,  si  iinus  ceciderit; 
Luther,  fdltt  if)rer  einet;  Coverdale, 
and  the  Bishops'  Bible,  The  Geneva 
Version,  "if  they  fall,"  wliich  is 
adopted  by  the  Authorised  Version, 
does  away  with  the  help  which  this 
passage  is  designed  to  express,  for  if 
both  the  travellers  fall,  no  helper  is 
left.  i'''«,  woe  to  him,  stands  for 
ib  '«  (comp.  Ewald,  §  241),  which  in- 
deed is  the  reading  of  many  MSS. 
The  interjection  '«,  ivoe,  only  occurs 
once  more  {vide  infra,  x.  10),, but 
is  frequently  used  in  post-Biblical 
Hebrew.  The  Chaldee  reads  it  i'?«^ 
or  ^iVni,  if,  i.e.,  "if  a  solitary  one 
fall,  then  there  is  not  a  second  to 
raise  him   up  ;"   but  this  reading, 


though  it  yields  good  sense,  is  not 
supported  by  MSS.  iri«n  ir^i  stands 
for  i™^  ''':'),  the  pronoun  V?,  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis,  precedes  the  noun 
which  stands  in  apposition  to  it 
(comp.  «in  n;n  ffiC3  dinh  ir«-jp  -i©.^  bbi 
iottj,  and  whatsoever  man  called  every 
living  creature,  that  tvas  its  name 
(Gen.  ii.  19  ;  Exod.  ii.  6  ;  Deut. 
xxxiv.  10;  Gesen.  §  121,  b.  Rem.  3; 
Ewald,  §  309,  c). 

11.  Moreover,  if  two  sleep  together, 
&c.  The  instance  here  adduced  has 
been  suggested  by  the  one  in  the 
foregoing  verse,  and  sets  forth  another 
benefit  which  these  fellow-travellers 
mutually  derive  from  union.  They 
not  only  support  each  other  in  their 
onward  march  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  but  cheer  and  warm  one  another 
in  their  repose  in  the  cold  of  the 
night.  The  heat  of  the  day  in 
Palestine  renders  individuals  very 
susceptible  to  the  cold  in  the  night, 
wliich,  in  times  bygone,  was  not  so 
effectually  excluded  as  with  us. 
Oriental  liouses  had  no  glass  win- 
dows, and  the  lattices,  made  to  admit 
the  light  in  tlie  day,  let  in  the  cold 
in  the  night,  whicli  was  felt  all  the 
more  severely  by  reason  of  the 
Easterns  sleeping  on  a  floor-mat, 
and  their  outer-garments  being  all  the 
covering  they  usually  had  (comp. 
Exod.  xxii.  20).  Hence  sleeping 
together  was  and  still  is  very  com- 
mon, and  was  regarded  as  such  a 
comfortable  thing  that  it  is  especially 
mentioned  in  the  Mishna  among  the 
things  not  to  be  indulged  in,  if  one 
has  vowed  to  derive  no  benefit  from 
his  neighbour  (Nedarira,  iv.  4).  This 
strikinginjunction  illustrates  the  pas- 
sage before  us,  without  resorting  to 
the  explanation  of  the  Chaldee, 
Rashi,  Mendelssohn,  &c.,  that  it 
refers  to  husband  and  wife,  wliich  is 
against  the  tenor  of  the  passage ;  or 
to  the  fanciful  opinion  of  Harmer 
(Observations,    i.    p.    269),    that    it 
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12  can  lie  be  warm'?     And  if  an  enemy  overpower  the  solitary- 
one,  two  surely  will  withstand  him,  and  a  threefold  cord  is 


refers  to  sleeping  togetlier  for  medi- 
cal purposes.  33t§,  to  lie  doun,  in 
order  to  sleep  ;  lieiice  to  sleep  (comp. 
r^-ri  rra  nns  nni«  33-i5>],  where  the 
Authorised  Version  has  rightly  ren- 
dered it,  hut  Uriah  slept  at  the  door 
of  the  hiiujs  house,  2  Sam.  xi.  9; 
1  Kings  xxi.  27  ;  Prov.  xxiii.  34), 
whilst  it  has  weakened  the  force  of 
the  passage  here,  by  translating  it 
to  lie,  thus  deviating  from  Cover- 
dale,  the  Bishops'  Bible,  and  the 
Geneva  Version,  wbich  translate  it 
here,  when  tico  sleep  tnrjether.  Tiie 
■)  in  cm,  which  introduces  the  apo- 
tlosis  after  □«,  is  better  lei't  un- 
translated, in  accordance  with  the 
genius  of  the  English  language, 
on,  the  third  person,  with  i'',  the 
pronoun,  is  used  impersonally,  which 
is  often  the  case  with  neuter  verbs 
(comp.  ')  ns,  /  am  distressed,  Ps. 
xxxi.  10 ;  ')  niT,  /  am  happy.  Job 
xxxii.  20;  Gesen.  §  137,  2;  Ewald, 
§  295,  a),  en',  is  the  future  A  of 
□on,  to  he  uarm,  with  Tsere  under 
the  preformative,  like  i?.',  from  ii.p, 
to  he  bitter  (Isa.  xxiv.  9  ;  Gesen. 
§  67,  Rem.  3  ;  Ewald,  §  138,  b). 
The  interrogative,  as  frequently,  is 
used  for  an  emphatic  denial  [vide 
iupra,  i.  3). 

12.  And  if  an  enemy,  &c.  A  third 
instance,  to  illustrate  the  advantage 
of  union,  still  suggested  by  these 
fellow-travellers.  The  nightly  repose 
.lUuded  to  in  the  preceding  verse  is 
frequently  disturbed  in  the  East  by 
marauders  (Job  i.  IT),  with  Gen.  xvi. 
12 ;  Song  of  Songs  iii.  8),  who  subsist 
on  plunder  and  rapine,  and  are 
always  on  the  alert  for  travellers. 
Now,  if  this  lonely  miser  were  as- 
saulted by  such  a  robber,  he  would 
succumb,  whereas  two  would  success- 
fully resist  the  assailant.  The  same 
idea  is  strikingly  set  forth  by  Lok- 
nian,  in  the  beautiful  fable  about 
the  lion  and  tlie  two  bulls  — 


Un  lion  attaqua  un  jour  deux  taureaux ; 
niaia  ceux-ci  se  reimirent,  et  le  frappant  de 


leurs  eornes,  ils  I'emp^cMrent  de  p^netrer 
entre  eux  deux ;  alors  il  aborda  I'uu  d'cux 
et  le  troiupa  en  lui  promettant  de  no  plus 
rien  cntroprendi-e  contro  lui,  quand  blen 
meme  il  se  separerait  de  son  conipaffnou. 
Sur  cotte  promesse  les  deux  taureaux  s'etant 
separes,  le  Uon  les  uiit  en  pieces  I'un  aprds 
I'autre. 

Cette  Fable  tignifie, 

que  lorsque  les  habitans  de  deux  villos  so 
re^mls^sout  a  un  meme  avis,  leurs  ennemis 
font  contre  clles  de  vains  efforts  ;  mais  que, 
si  la  discorde  les  divise,  elles  perissent 
toutes  deux.  —  Fables  de  Lokman,  par 
Cliarles  Schier.    Fable  I. 

The  subject  of  action  to  ^pr^]  must  be 
supplied  from  the  act,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  (compare  ciin^'CN 
C'li^s?,  will  (the  husbandman)  plow 
uitli  oxen?  Amos  vi.  12;  Ewald, 
§  294,  b).  The  suffix  i  in  isi^n^  is  a 
contraction  of  "^^i-  ;  by  the  dropping 
of  the  feeble  n  arose  a — u,  and 
thence  6  (comp.  iciv,  Hos.  viii.  3  ; 
Ps.  XXXV.  8,  infra,  vi.  10  ;  Gesen. 
§  r)8,  2;  Ewald,  §  249,  b).  That 
T7«'7,  the  one,  is  not  the  subject, 
referring  to  the  assailant,  "  and  if 
one  prevail"  (the  Syriac,  Chaldee, 
Hashbam,  Ibn  Ezra,  tlie  Geneva 
Version,  the  Authorised  Version, 
Hodgson,  &c.),  but  is  the  object,  still 
describing  the  solitary  luiser,  "  if  an 
enemy  overpower  the  solitary  one" 
(the  Septuagint,  Symniachus,  the 
Vulgate,  Kashi,  Luther,  Coverdale, 
the  Bishops'  Bible,  De  Wette,  Knobel, 
Ewald,  Herzfeld,  Hitzig,  Noyes, 
Heiligstedt,  Stuart,  &c.),  is  evident 
from  verses  8-1]  ;  from  the  term 
11^3,  which  can  only  refer  to  the  sub- 
ject in  iBI^n^ ;  and  from  the  successful 
tuo,  wiiich  are  manifestly  contrasted 
witli  the  unsuccessful  one.  For  the 
anticipation  of  the  noun  ("'r'Mn)  by 
the  pronoun  (i  in  iEpn^),see  verso  10. 
TO?,  to  stand,  is  used  with  ^^5  or  '30, 
before,  to  express  resistance,  to  with- 
stand (comp.  Josh.  X.  8 ;  Ps.  c\xx. 
3;  cxlvii.  17). 

j4nd  a  threefold  cord,  &c.  This 
clause  is  added,  to  set  fonh  still  mora 
strikingly  the  strength  and  thf  nd  van- 
tage of  combined  effort.     The  loneljr 
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13  not  easily  broken.     Happier  a  poor  and  wise  youth  than  an 


miser,  who  shrinks  from  having  a 
single  individual  with  him,  for  fear 
of  having  his  advantages  lessened, 
is  shewn  that  the  larger  the  number 
of  associates  the  greater  the  benefit. 
The  alliance  of  three  is  mentioned, 
because  this  number  was  regarded 
as  representing  unity  and  complete- 
ness.   Hence  the  complete  adoration 
of  God,  both  by  his  angels  in  heaven 
and  man  on  earth,  consisted  in  the 
invocation  of  a  threefold  "  holy  "  on 
the  part  of  the  celestial  beings  (Is. 
vi.    3),    and  three   annual  visits   to 
Jerusalem,  and  three  daily  prayers 
at  home  on  the  part  of  the  terrestrial 
worslnppers   (Exod.  xxiii.    14 ;    Ps. 
Iv.  18;  Dan.  vi.  II).     nnnipa  is  a  later 
Hebrew  form  for  n-jnn,  without  the 
preposition  (comp.  Ewald,  §  315,  c). 
13.  Happier  <i poor  and  wise  youth, 
&c.     A  fourth  illustration,  to  shew 
the  benefits  accruing  from  sociable- 
ness,  and  the  disadvantages  arising 
from  a  solitai'y  and  selfish  life.    The 
full  force  of  this  comparison  will  be 
seen  more  easily  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
esteem  in  which  old  age  and  youth 
were  respectively  held  in  the  East. 
Owing  to  a  natural  feeling,  as  well 
as  to  the  advantages  connected  with 
it,  old  age  has  always  been  held  in 
reverence.      In  ancient  days,  when 
books  were  exceedingly  scarce,  and 
instruction  and  knowledge  were  ob- 
tained by  oral  communication,  the 
aged,  being  the  depositaries  of  the 
traditions  of  their  fathers,  having  had 
intercourse  with  the  wise  men  of  pre- 
ceding generations,  and  possessing 
large  experience  of  their  own,  were 
naturally  looked  upon  as  the  guides 
and  teachers  of  the  people.     "  With 
the  aged,"  we  are  told,  "  is  wisdom, 
and  in  length  of  days  understanding" 
(Job  xii.  12;  xv.  10).     Hence  God 
himself,  when  appearing  to  Moses  in 
the  bush,  and  commissioning  him 
to  deliver  Israel  from  bondage,  en- 
joined the  deliverer  to  "  go  and  gather 
the  aged  of  Israel,"  and  communicate 
with  them  first  (Exod.  iii.  16;  comp. 
also  ibid.  xxiv.    1 ;  Numb.  xi.  16). 


The  young,  on  the  contrary,  were 
taught  to  regard  grey  hairs  as  "  a 
crown  of  glory,"  to  rise  from  their 
seats  when  an  old  man  entered  the 
room  (Lev.  xix.  32 ;  Prov.  xxiii.  22 ; 
Sirach  iii.  13,  vi.  35,  viii.  6),  and  to  let 
him  occupy  the  head  of  the  table  at 
meals   (Baba-Bathra,    119;   SSiner, 
g^eatwortctbuc^ ;  ©aalfc^ii^,  Slt^doto* 
gie  ber  f)ebvdet,  s.v.,  Sitter;  Smith, 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  s.v.,  age). 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  jjrivi- 
leges  belonging  to  old  age,  a  young 
man  though  poor,  if  wise  and  social, 
is  to   be   esteemed  more  than   the 
hoary  aged  though  rich,  if  he  be  a 
lonely,  foolish, and  incorrigible  miser. 
This  idea  is   beautifully  illustrated 
in  a  Midrashic  legend.      The  coin 
which  Abraham  bequeathed  to  his 
posterity  as  a  memorial,  we  are  told, 
has  engraven  on  one  side  a  hoary 
aged  male  and  female,  and  on  the 
other  a  young  man  and  woman,  to 
teach  us  that,  on  the  one  side,  man 
may  be  old  in  mind  and  young  in 
body,  and,  on  the  other,  that  he  may 
be  young  in  mind  and  old  in  body 
{vide  Tanshuma  on  Chayeh  Sarah, 
p  27 ;  |)amburger,  ®ei^  in  ^agaba, 
s.  v.,  illkx) ;  or,  as  the  Book  of  Wis- 
dom has  it,  "  Honourable  age  is  not 
that   which    standeth   in  length   of 
time,  nor  that  which  is  measured  by 
number  of  years,  but  wisdom  is  the 
grey  hair  unto  men,  and  an  unspotted 
life  is  old  age"  (iv.  8,  !)).     Much  in- 
genious   speculation   has    been   ex- 
pended  in   the   attempts  to   divine 
whom  Coheleth  meant  by  the  old  and 
and  young  kings.   From  the  Chaldee, 
which  merely  refers  to  Abraham  and 
Nimrod,  Jeroboam  and  Eehoboam, 
and  from  the  Midrash  and  Rashi, 
who  simply  adduce  Joseph,  David, 
and  Zodekiah  to  illustrate  the  decla- 
ration before  us,  modern  commen- 
tators have  affirmed  that  Coheleth 
alludes   to   these    parties.      Others, 
again,  have  maintained,  with  equal 
assurance,  that  Amaziah  and  Joash 
(so  Kaiser),  or  the  high  priest  Onias 
and  his  nephew  Joseph,  who  flou- 
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old   and  foolish   king   who   does   not   as   yet  know  to   be 

14  admonished.      For   a   prisoner   may  go   from   prison   to   a 

throne,  whilst  a  king  may  become  a  beggar   in   his  own 


rished246-221,B  c.  are  meant  (Hit- 
zig).  But  these  expositors  might, 
with  equal  propriety,  endeavour  to 
fix  the  name  of  the  solitary  raiser  de- 
picted in  verse  8,  or  try  to  identify 
the  two  social  individuals  mentioned 
in  verse  9.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the 
sacred  writer  exposes  there  an  evil 
feature  prevalent  in  his  days,  why 
not  concede  the  same  thing  here? 
■'i.',  prop.  NATus,  07ie  born,  a  child,  a 
boy,  and  also  a  youmj  man  (comp. 
Gen.  iv.  23,  where  it  is  in  parallelism 
with  c'N,  man  ;  Gen.  xxxvii.  30,  xlii. 
22,  where  Joseph,  seventeen  years 
old,  is  called  ^^;;  and  ]  Kings  xii.  8, 
where  even  the  friends  of  Rehoboam's 
youth,  who,  according  to  xiv.  21,  was 
forty-one  years  old,  are  called  Q""!'!. 
Though  the  form  ]?9P  (from  ]3d,  to  be 
bent  down,  to  be  low,  poor)  only  occurs 
here  and  in  ix.  15,  Iti,  yet  its  signifi- 
cation, ^wor,  wreicA^^Z,  is  firmly  esta- 
blished by  the  use  of  other  forms  of 
this  root  in  the  Old  Testament  (comp. 
nv.^c';>,2wierty.  Dent.  viii.  9 ;  pno,  Isa. 

xl.  20) ;  by  the  meaning  of  v^^<Tl^O, 
to  make  X'oor,  in  Syriac,  and  other 
cognate  languages,  and  by  the  ren- 
derings of  the  ancient  versions  and 
modern  lexicographers.  Desvoeux's 
rendering  of  it  by  experienced,  and 
Hodgson's  hy  feeble,  are  therefore  to 
be  rejected,  '^j^p,  hiny,  is  used  tro])i- 
cally  for  one  jjossessiny  yrandeur  or 
riches,  as  is  evident  from  its  antithesis 
pD'?,  poor,  and  from  the  contrast  so 
minutely  observed  in  the  other  terms, 
viz.,  ]I?.i,  old  man,  and  V^-];,  young  man, 
COT,  wise  man,  and  b'ps,  /boZ. 

Who  does  not  as  yet  know,  &c. 
i.e.,  v?ho,  though  having  attained  to 
so  advanced  an  age,  has  led  such  a 
selfish  and  solitary  life  that  he  did 
not  gain  a  kind  friend  or  companion 
to  counsel  or  admonish  him.  yi;, 
to  know,  i.e.,  to  come  to  kvow,  to 
learn,  as  in  iii.  12.  "^ni,  to  shine,  to 
have  liijht  ;  Niphal,  to  be  enlightened, 


to  be  instructed,  or  warned,  to  beware 
(comp.  infra,  xii.  12  ;  Ezek  xx.xiii. 
4,  5).  The  Vulg.,  qui  nescit  pn.i:- 
viuERE  IN  posTERUM,  is  a  loose  para- 
phrase. 

14.  For  a  prisoner  may  go,  ka.  The 
assertion  made  in  the  preceding  verso 
is  now  corroborated,  by  adverting  to 
the  fact  that  poverty  and  riches  jnay 
change  tlieir  owners.  The  history 
of  all  nations  shews  that  some,  who 
have  been  born  in  meanness  and 
poverty,  have,  by  wisdom  and  magna- 
nimity, raised  themselves  to  honour 
and  riches  ;  whilst  others,  who  have 
inherited  kingdoms  and  renown, 
have,  by  their  foolish  and  selfish 
conduct,  been  reduced  to  dishonour 
and  poverty.  '?,/(>/•,  assigns  a  reason 
for  the  preference  given  to  the  poor 
but  wise  youth.  The  subject  of  «^;, 
the  third  person  singular,  must  be 
supplied  from  the  action  or  condition 
described,  i.q.,  n^  i^cn  cncirt  n'ap 
Tjbnb,  a  prisoner  may  go  from  prison 
to  reign  (vide\er.  12).  D'-)icn  stands 
for  DniCNtn,  dungeon  (from  "»?«,  to 
bind,  to  put  in  prison),  as  is  indicated 
by  the  Quametz  under  the  n,  the 
radical  n  in  the  feeble  verbs  «"d  is 
not  unfrequently  dropped  (compare 
C'^^in  for  c'ra-isin,  2  Chron.  xxii.  5 
with  2  Kings  viii.  28  ;  rrip'o  for  n-jpMO, 
Ezek.  XX.  37  ;  Gesenius  and  Fiirst, 
Lexicons,  s.  v.  x ;  Ewald,  §  53,  c, 
§  86,  b);  so  the  Sept.,  Sym.,  Syriac, 
Vulg.,  r.ashi,  Rashbam,  Ibn  Ezra, 
Euther,  Coverdale,  tlie  Bishops' 
Bible,  the  Geneva  Version,  the  Auth. 
Version,  De  Wette.Knobel,  Herzfeld, 
Gesenius,  and  most  modern  commen- 
tators. Tiie  derivation  of  it  from 
"»iD,  to  turn  aside,  hence  revolters, 
political  rebels  (Parkhurst,  Holden), 
outcasts,  menials  (Ewald),  fugitives 
(Hitzig,  Stuart,  &.C.),  are  contrary 
to  the  punctuation.  The  expression 
outof  the  dungeon,  is  used  figuratively 
for  low  condition,  abject  ciicumstances. 
Whilst    a    king    may   hecimie,    \r. 
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15  kingdom.     I  see  all  the  living  Avho  walk  under  the  sun, 


As  the  first  clause  of  this  verse 
began  with  the  causative  '?,  to  assign 
a  reason  for  the  superiority  ascribed 
to  the  poor  but  wise  youth  in  the 
first  part  of  the  foregoing  verse,  so 
this  second  clause  also  begins  with 
the  causative  'S,  to  assign  a  reason 
for  the  inferiority  ascribed  to  the 
ricli  but  foolish  king  in  the  second 
part  of  the  preceding  verse,  ^'?i3,  to 
he  horn,  like  yivofxat  in  Greek,  also 
denotes  to  he  made,  to  hecome,  and  is 
well  explained  bytheChaldee  T3yn«, 
Rashi  Ninmn  ]tc:''7i  mcr:,  im,  Herzfeld 
and  Philippson,  Here,  again,  the 
subject  of  the  verb  is  to  be  supplied 
from  the  tenor  of  the  passage,  i.  q., 
vii  i^i]  ^bp  imD':n!i  dj,  in  his  very  king- 
dom a  king  may  hecome  a  beggar. 
Simple  and  obvious  as  the  sense  of 
this  clause  appears,  yet  interpreters 
greatly  differ  in  their  explanation  of 
it.  Thus  the  Chaldee  ('nv3  f]«  di-\« 
Nobsi  Nrapp  ni-inp  T^^nw  an^iw'i  n\nnDbnj 
for  even  in  the  days  of  Abraham's 
reignNimrod  became  poorin  theivorld) 
still  refers  ini3bm  to  the  young  man, 
and takestJT  ibi: astheonlypartinthis 
verse  belonging  to  the  foolish  king, 
i.e.,  "  for  during  his  reign  [i.e..  the 
young  man's)  he  [i.e.,  the  old  king) 
became  poor."  Rashi  refers  it  entirely 
to  the  youth  (jn^DO  yir^i  «in  imaboa  en  '3 

D'fflin),  i.e.,'''  for  he  was  worthy  to  go 
from  the  prison  to  reign,  since  even 
in  his  own  kingdom  he  made  himself 
poor."  Ibn  Ezra,  again,  who  is  fol- 
lowed by  Mendelssohn  and  Preston, 
maintains  that  it  is  explanatory  of  the 
precediiigpartofthisverse,nnnn'7«  j« 
^\^^z  I'^D  Nin©  \\:-ir\  dj  'D  -jEnb  nnn  cann  ns' 
'DN  ]cio  'nwi"  ens?  pi:-^  ffii,  wonder  not 
at  tlie  origin  of  this  wise  youth,  since 
this  old  man,  who  is  king,  was  also 
born  poor,  according  to  the  passage, 
"  naked  came  I  out  from  my  mother's 
womb"  (Job  i.  21);  whilst  Rash- 
bam  refers  the  first  part  of  this  verse 
to  the  old  and  foolish  king,  who,  like 
the  poor  and  wise  young  man,  came 
out  poor  from  his  mother's  womb 
ipniDN  n'2\  and  the  clause  before  us 


to  his  son  born  during  his  reign,  who 
is  as  poor  and  as  foolish  as  himself. 
Desvoeux  renders  it,  "  and  because 
he  was  born  poor  in  the  kingdom 
that  became  his ;"  Hodgson,  Knobel, 
De  Wette,  Heiligstedt,  &c.,  "  yet  in 
his  own  kingdom  was  he  born  poor ;" 
Vaihinger,  "  yea  even  in  his  own 
kingdom  he  was  born  poor."  But  all 
these  renderings  violate  the  relation- 
ship of  the  two  causal  particles  at  the 
beginning  of  the  two  clauses  of  this 
verse,  and  destroy  their  connection 
with  the  two  chai-acters  referred  to 
in  the  foregoing  verse.  The  exposi- 
tion we  defend  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  of  Symmacluis,  the  Vul- 
gate, Luther,  Coverdale,  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  the  Geneva  Version,  the  Auth. 
Version,  Reynolds,  Hengstenberg,&c. 
15.  I  see  all  the  living,  &c.  Here, 
again,  Coheleth  transports  himself 
into  the  midst  of  the  scene  which  he 
depicts,  in  order  to  render  the  illus- 
tration more  vivid  and  striking.  So 
great  is  the  popularity  of  this  social 
and  wise  young  man,  that,  notwith- 
standing his  humble  origin,  Coheleth 
can  see  all  the  people  desert  the 
standard  of  the  old  and  foolish  king, 
in  spite  of  his  high  birth,  and  flock 
to  tins  upstart.  Luther,  Coverdale, 
the  Bishops'  Bible,  Desvoeux,  &c., 
connect  O'D^non  with  ^5;',^  C5>,  i.  e., 
walking  iviih  the  young  man  ;  but 
this  is  against  the  accents,  and 
against  the  article  before  Q'Pl'np, 
which  clearly  shews  that  it  is  in 
apposition  to  D"riri,  and  that  np^np 
TL'pf  n  nnn  is  the  same  as  iJ^p^n  '«"!  in 
vii.  11 ;  grammatically,  therefore,  the 
predicate  can  only  begin  with  d», 
before  which  the  substantive  verb,  as 
usual,  is  omitted  (so  the  Sept.,Vulg., 
the  Syriac,  the  Chaldee,  the  Geneva 
Version,  the  Authorised  Version,  and 
most  modern  commentators).  Why 
Hoklen  says  that  "  the  authorised 
translation  is  inadmissible,"  I  cannot 
divine  ;  since,  in  English  as  in 
Hebrew,  the  verb  substantive  is 
frequently  omitted.  cy,  with  the 
substantive    verb    implied    or    ex- 
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is  no  end  to  all  the  people,  to  all  over  whom  he  ruleth. 


pressed,  is  used  for  bei?ig  on  the  side 
of  one,  or  belonging  to  his  party,  to 
succour,  to  help  him  (comp.  ^»?5>  ^V'^^, 
God  is  u'ith  thee,  i.e.,  to  help  thee, 
Geu.  xxi.  22  ;  ^ra?  n^riN,  /  shall  be 
with  thee,  ibid.  xxvi.  3  ;  and  iTvai 
fj.ira  Tivof,  Matt.  xii.  30).  Ewald 
and  Heiligstedt  take  d»  as  denoting 
comparison,  and  translate  the  verse, 
©0^,  id)  fa|)  att  bie  Sebenben,  fo  unter 
ber  ©onne  wanbeln,  in  33erglcic^  mit 
bent  3iingtinn,  bent  3weitcn,  ber  ftatt 
feiner  ^errfdjcn  foUte,  which  they  ex- 
plain, and)  bic^  ©U'trf  i(i  na(;et 
betrad[;tct  nirf)t  eben  jn  bcnciben,  fobalb 
man  ibn  nuv  mitten  im  ©ttom  ber 
2Beltgefc^id;te  bcntt  (cs-  wie  ii.  Ifi ; 
vii.  11)  wo  fein  Stnbenfen  batb  etIo= 
fc^en  ivirb,  yet  even  this  fortune  (of 
this  young  man  who  has  thus  raised 
himself  to  the  tlirone)  tvill  not  be 
envied  if  ice  examine  it  more  closely, 
and  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  in  the 
stream  of  the  world's  history  (ns), 
where  his  memory  will  soon  be  extin- 
guished. But  this  explanation  in- 
volves a  most  unnatural  ellipsis ; 
besides,  as  Elster  rightly  remarks, 
had  this  been  the  meaning  of  the 
sacred  writer,  he  would  not  have 
said,  "  I  saw  all  the  living  in  com- 
parison with  this  youth,"  but  ".I 
considered  this  youth  in  comparison 
with  all  the  living."  Still  more 
strange  is  Hodgson's  rendering,  "  I 
contemplate  all  the  armies  which, 
with  the  heir,  are  in  motion  under 
the  sun."  The  article  in  "I'jjn  shews 
that  it  refers  to  the  young  man  spoken 
of  in  ver.  1 3.  That  '#n  denotes  here 
one  who  forms  a  second,  i.  e.,  one 
endowed  with  the  feelings  and  happy 
knack  of  associating  himself  with 
people,  the  sociable,  is  evident  from 
verses  8  and  10,  where  it  is  used  in 
contrast  with  inst,  the  solitary  being. 
The  common  rendering  of  '?©  by 
second,  i.e.,  the  man  who  follows  the 
old  one,  regarding  it  as  an  "  ei;pli- 
cative,"  so  far  from  explaining,  only 
obscures,  the  text,  which  would  be 


far  more  intelligible  if  this  so-called 
explicative  were  omitted.  ^p5,  to 
stand  up,  in  the  sense  of  ascending 
the  throne,  only  occurs  in  later  He- 
brew (comp.  Dan.  viii.  23,  xi.  2,  3. 
20).  The  pronoun  in  vmn  refers  to 
the  old  and  foolish  king,  whom  this 
upstart  succeeds. 

10.  There  is  no  end,  &c.  A  further 
description  of  the  great  popularity 
of  this  wise  youth  :  the  people  that 
gather  around  him,  and  whose  sove- 
reign he  becomes,  are  innumerable. 
The  phrase,  )  \2  ]'«,  there  is  no  end  to 
anything,  is  of  such  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  the  )  before  the  object  so 
clearly  points  out  the  thiug  described, 
that  we  are  utterly  astonished  how 
Tremellius,  De  Dieu,  Patrick,  Iley- 
nolds,  Henry,  &c.,  could  insert  the 
word  "  fickleness  "  before  people,  as 
the  object  designed  by  tlie  sacred 
writer,  especially  as  cv'n'b^)  Vi^.T^, 
there  is  no  end  to  all  the  people,  is  so 
manifestly  intended  to  correspond  to 
D'^nn"b3,  all  the  living,  in  the  preced- 
ing verse.  It  is  equally  surprising 
that  Mendelssohn  should  explain  it, 
"  there  is  no  end,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  the  people,  to  all  that  they  have 
in  their  own  lime,"  which  is  followed 
by  Preston,  taking  the  )  in  crn-bab 
as  denoting  according  to,  in  the 
opinion  of,  and  cn'^cb  to  mean  in 
their  oun  time,  and  regarding  the 
whole  clause  as  describing  the  dis- 
satisfaction and  impatience  of  the 
people  with  what  they  have  in  their 
own  time,  and  constantly  wishing 
for  new  changes,  as  this  would 
require  )  crn'ba  •■rra.  Besides,  the 
second  'j?!'  before  n;ri"-\CN,  as  the  ) 
shews,  is  still  depending  upon  yi^T^, 
and  must  therefore  be  taken  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  first,  which  is  also 
against  the  artificial  renderings  of 
Herzfrld,  fcin  (fnbc  nal'nt  atlcm  S?olfe 
cin  3fbcr,  ber  ibnen  gegennvirtig  tvar, 
and  Philippson,  fein  Gnbe  n^ar  bc^ 
35olfei?,baiJfrii^ern.\ir,auf3ebe(3®eite. 
The  pronoun  i^^'n,  as  often,  merely 
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Yet  those  who  will  live  afterwards  shall  not  rejoice  in  him,  for 
17  even  this  is  vanity  and  striving  after  the  wind.     Keep  thy 


serves  as  a  sign  of  relation,  giving  to 
the  suffix  en  in  ^T}lt!  a  relative  signifi- 
cation, i.  e.,  before  ivliom,  whose;  and, 
in  such  a  case,  is  separated  from  the 
word  which  it  thus  affects,  by  one  or 
more  words  (comp.  ow  n;ri  -\^'«,  Gen. 
xiii.  3 ;  Gesen.  §  123,  1 ;  iCwald, 
§  331,  c).  n;r!,  he  was,  therefore 
refers  to  the  youth.  The  phrase 
''?.?'?  i^^,  to  be  before  any  one,  means 
to  be  his  leader,  just  as  'in^  ^^'!^,  to  be 
behind  any  one,  means  to  follow  one 
as  being  led  (1  Kings  xvi.  21),  and  as 
'jpb  Nil  «s^,  to  go  out  and  in  before 
one  means  to  command,  to  lead. 
Numb,  xxvii.  17  ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  10  ; 
2  Chron.  i.  10;  Mic.  ii.  13;  Gesen. 
Lex.,  s.  v.,  ™b.  The  Chaldee  has 
therefore  rightly  rendered  it  'r^}\};'\ 
]in'tDi;7 151P,  whose  leader  he  ivas,  so 
also  Datiie,  Holden,  Knobel,  De 
Wette,  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Stuart, 
Elster,  Vaihinger,  Hengstenberg,  &c. 
The  Vulgate,  infinitus  numerus  est 
populi  omnium,  qui  fuerunt  ante  eum; 
Luther,  unb  be^  ^o\U,  ba^  t>or  i^m 
ging,  war  fein  @nbe,  unb  be^,  ba^  i^m 
nac^  ging;  Coverdale  and  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  "  as  for  the  people  that  have 
been  before  him,  and  that  come  after 
him,  they  are  innumerable;"  are 
contrary  to  the  text. 

Yet  those  ivho  will  live  hereafter. 
Having  been  led  to  shew  the  advan- 
tage of  sociableness  and  magnanimity 
over  selfishness,  that  the  former  may 
raise  the  meanest  subject  to  royal 
dignity,  whilst  the  latter  may  reduce 
to  beggary  even  a  potentate,  Coheleth 
recurs  to  his  grand  theme  that,  how- 
ever great  the  position  and  the  re- 
nown which  this  obscure  individual 
may  iioquire,  this  will  not  exempt 
him  from  the  common  fate  of  all 
men.  He,  too,  will  soon  be  gone, 
will  quit  the  theatre  upon  whose 
stage  his  prudence  enabled  him  to 
play  so  grand  a  part,  never  to  be 
remembered  by  posterity.  Thus 
Coheleth  returns  to  the  deplorable 
fact,   which   is  the   burden    of  the 


prologue  (i.  11)  and  of  the  whole 
book.  For  the  adversative  meaning 
of  02,  yet,  nevertheless,  see  ii.  14;  for 
■^'PH^?'  those  that  will  live  aftenvards, 
postenty ,  future  generations,  see  i.  11, 
and  for  nT\,  see  i.  17. 

17.  Keep  thy  feet,  &c.  Since  all 
things  are  thus  under  the  control  of 
an  Omnipotent  Power,  so  that  no 
exertion  of  ours  can  secure  for  us 
lasting  good,  or  avert  the  evils  com- 
mon to  all  men,  Coheleth  submits 
that  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
submit  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  serve 
him  acceptably  upon  whom  we  in- 
evitably depend.  In  speaking  of  the 
worship  of  God,  the  sacred  writer 
refers  to  three  things —  1.  The  going 
to  the  Temple,  taken  up  in  this  verse; 

2.  Prayer,  discussed  in  v.  1,  2;  and 

3.  Votvs,  in  3-6.  Like  all  other 
terms  employed  in  ordinary  life  to 
describe  the  physical  world,  the 
expressions  way  or  path,  foot,  and 
ivalking,  have  been  transferred  to 
our  moral  life.  Hence  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  i.  e.,  the  path  of  obedience 
ordained  by  and  leading  to  the 
Lord,  wherein  the  righteous  walk, 
thus  also  becoming  their  way  (Ps.  i. 
6,  V.  9,  xviii.  21,  xxv.  4,  xxvii.  11, 
cxix.  1.  33,  cxxviii.  1),  which  is 
through  Christ,  who  is  "the  way" 
(John  xiv.  6),  and  leads  to  happiness 
(Matt.  vii.  14).  Sinners  have  their 
way,  which  runs  counter  to  the  com- 
mandments of  God  (Judg.  ii.  19; 
Job  xxii.  15  ;  Ps.  i.  1.  6,  cxlvi.  9; 
Prov.  ii.  12,  iv.  19,  xii.  2(3),  and  leads 
to  misery  (Prov.  vii.  27  ;  Matt.  vii. 
13).  Obedience  is  therefore  described 
as  "  running  in  the  icay  of  God's 
commandments"  (Ps.  cxix.  32);  and, 
as  the  foot  is  the  chief  instrument  in 
this  race,  its  attitude  and  movements 
are  used  to  indicate  the  moral  acts 
of  man.  Speaking  of  his  obeying 
God's  Word,  the  Psalmist  says  that 
he  was  enabled  to  do  so  because  "  I 
have  refrained  my  feet  ivom  every  evil 
way"  (Ps.  cxix.  101) ;  and  the  Apostle 
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feet  when  thou  goest  to  the  house  of  God,  for  it  is  nearer  to 
obey  than  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  the  disobedient,  as  they 


Paul,  in  exposing  the  conduct  of 
those  who  dissembled,  says,  "  When 
I  saw  that  they  walked  not  uprightly 
(with  a  straight  foot,  as  the  original 
has  it),  according  to  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel"  (Gid.  ii.  14).  It  is  therefore 
evident  that,  by  the  admonition  keep 
thy  feet  is  meant  that  they  should  be 
straiijht,  and  running  in  the  iv/ty  of 
God's  commandments  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  individual  should  be 
obedient;  and  that  it  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  ancient  custom  of 
discalceation  when  entering  upon 
the  performance  of  religious  ordi- 
nances (Exod.  iii.  5  ;  Josh.  v.  15), 
as  is  affirmed  by  the  Midrash 
Mede,  Patrick,  Holden,  &c.  The 
vowels  in  ^'')p_  are  intended  to  shew 
that  the  word  is  singular,  hence  the 
Masoretic  note  tells  us  that  the  Yod 
is  superfluous,  which  the  Sept.,  Vulg., 
Syriac,  Chaldee,  many  of  Kennicott's 
MSS.,  and  some  modern  critics  fol- 
low ;  but,  like  most  of  the  Keris, 
this  emendaiiou  is  unnecessary,  and 
has  probably  arisen  from  a  desire  to 
make  it  conform  to  Prov.  i.  15,  iv.  26. 
For  it  is  nearer  to  obey,  &c.  As 
regards  going  to  the  Temple,  Co- 
heleth  remarks  that  to  keep  one's  feet 
in  the  way  of  obedience,  which  pre- 
vents doing  evil,  is  a  much  nearer 
way  to  appear  before  God  tlian  the 
roundabout  path  of  sinning,  and 
bringing  sin-offerings.  The  adjective 
21117,  like  its  opposite  pini  (comp. 
Prov.  xxxi.  10),  is  used  for  compari- 
son (comp.  'f^'?  ir\i,  nearer  than  I, 
Kuth.  iii.  12).  The  rendering  of 
Aquila  'y.ai  tyyi^i  os-n  anovciv) ,  the  Vulg., 
St.  Jerome  {et  approjnnqua  ut  audias), 

the   Syriac    (V^ V>  ■  Vl\  »O0;-O0), 

the  Chaldee  (N^Ji^b  ^ij-iw  anpn  'nni), 
Luther,  Coverdale,  the  Bishops'  Bible, 
the  Geneva  Version,  the  Authorised 
Version,  Hodgson,  Koseiimiiller,  De 
Wette,  &c.,  and  he  nearer,  or  draw 
nigh  to  hear,  &c.,  taking  aiij?  as  an 


infinitive  absol.,  with  an  imperative 
signification,  and  of  Knobel,  Hitzig, 
Stuart,  Elster,Vaihinger,  &c.,  to  draw 
near  to  hear  is  better  than,  &c.,  who 
not  only  take  aiij?  as  an  infinitive  ab- 
solute, but  also  retain  its  literal  mean- 
ing, are  contrary  to  the  uniform  usage 
of  2ii;7,  which  nevor  occurs  &san  infini- 
tive absol,  but  is  always  rt«  adjective, 
or  is  used  iox  comparison.  Still  more 
objectionable  is  the  explanation  of 
Rash  bam  ("irtcn  •s^r:>•d^  iryp  -jb  'rr  'pm 
D'VDDn  >nn  nrn:o  inv,  and  Ood  will  be 
nearer  to  thee  to  hear  thy  prayer  than 
to  the  bringing  of  a  sacrifice  by  a 
fool)  and  I  bn  Ezra  (7'i3-r  b2pb  3Tip  inv 
c'^DDH  ■im:n'c  mm  r\^M  iin-ipn  dm, 
Ood  is  nearer  to  accept  thy  prayer,  if 
offered  sincerely,  than  the  sacrifice 
xvhich  fools  briny),  which,  though  ad- 
mitting aiii?  to  be  used  ior  comparison, 
impose  too  harsh  an  ellijjsis  upon 
the  text.  Had  this  been  the  meaning 
of  the  sacred  writer,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  written  yfcir'p  aiiiji 
•'70^-'?-  ^V},fool,  as  frequently  is  used 
in  a  moral  sense  {vide  ver.  5)  for 
sinner,  transgressor,  disobedient,  thus 
forming  a  contrast  with  "s-cxd,  to  obey. 
As  they  uho  obey  know  not,  &c. 
This  clause  is  explanatory  of  the  re- 
mark made  in  the  preceding  one, 
shewing  how  it  is  that  obedience  is 
the  nearer  way  to  God.  Those  that 
obey  can  appear  at  once  before  God, 
as  they  have  not  to  go  and  bring 
a  sin-offering  first,  for  they  know 
not  how  to  commit  sin.  Referring 
□7"iv  □':'«,  they  know  not,  to  C'Vcs, 
the  disobedient,  commentators  have 
experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
ex))laining  this  clause.  According 
to  the  Hagadic  explanation  (irn  'j'csn 
m:b  -n:  ^'icncnb  riv,  ride  Midrash  ire 
loco),  it  is  to  be  rendered,  for  fools 
know  not  to  distinguish  evil,  i.  e.,  from 
good  ;  hence  the  Chaldee,  prrn'b  diim 
M^'ib  n'J  )'5  ]ina  i?ypb  p»7;;  the  two 
readings  of  the  Sept.,  on  oIk  e.Viv  iiJote; 
rov  iroina-ai  jtaxe'v,  and  xaXov  and  heuce 
also   the   rendering   of  the   Syriac, 
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V.  1  who  obey  know  not  to  do  evil.  Do  not  hasten  on  thy 
mouth,  and  do  not  urge  thy  heart  to  utter  words  before  God, 
for  God  is  in  heaven  and  thou  art  upon  earth,  therefore  let 


for  they  know  not  to  do  ov  distingmsh 
good  ;  but  as  i''^  r^\D^  is  a  well-known 
phrase,  which  uniformly  denotesfZou/^r 
or  practisbuj  evil,  this  Hagadic  inter- 
pretation must  be  rejected.  To  escape 
this,  the  Vulg.  and  St.  Jerome,  who 
are  followed  by  Luther,  Coverdale, 
the  Geneva  Bible,  the  Authorised 
Version,  Hodgson,  Desvoeux,  De 
Wette,  &c.,  render  \ifor  they  know  not 
that  they  do  evil,  or  when  they  do  this 
evil,  or  what  evil  they  do,  which  is 
interpreted,  "  for  they  make  no  con- 
science of  or  do  not  concern  them- 
selves about  doing  evil,  or  they  under- 
stand not  when  they  do  it;  "  but  this 
interpretation  is  quite  as  unwarranted 
as  the  former,  inasmuch  as  ^i;  by 
itself  never  signifies  to  concern  one- 
self, to  enquire;  and  as  the  injinit. 
nwvb  cannot  grammatically  be  trans- 
lated that,  or  ivhat  they  do.  Still 
more  untenable  are  the  explanations 
of  Rashi  ■miJS'V  3?-i  nms?  Nine  ]'3q  Vddh  ]'«, 
the  fool  knou's  not  that  he  does  himself 
injury,  Rashbam,  D'Vdd  a'3?iv  Dr«  nnffl 
O'lnnr)  en  p  bsi,  O'Iitd  D'Tr)3?n  nwvb  I'pbn 
5>-i  nrai-'?, /or  these  fools  knoiv  not  how 
to  do  good  works,  therefore  they  do 
eiil,  and  of  those  mentioned  by  Ibn 
Ezra  (]iiJi  TOD  3?i  1B1TB  'D  Dnm«  ©'),  they 
know  not  to  do  His  u'ill,  or  pleasure, 
who  are  followed  by  Pagninus,  Mer- 
cer, &c.,  taking  5?1  as  synonymous 
■with  n  (Ps.  cxxxix.  2.  17).  Ibn 
Ezra,  indeed,  eludes  all  these  diffi- 
culties, by  supplying  pi,  i.e.,  cto '? 
■$1  r\wfb  PI  D'lnv,  which  is  followed  by 
the  Bishops'  ISible,  for  they  know 
nought  hut  to  do  evil;  but  an  omission 
or  ellipsis  of  the  most  important  word 
in  the  clause,  which  transforms  good 
into  ej/'iZ,  cannot  be  imagined.  Neither 
can  the  forced  renderings,  JU  nid;te 
tverben  bic,  bie  nut  gretel  ju  iiben 
VOi\\en, destroyed  shallthey  bewho  know 
nought  but  to  do  evil  (Kaiser,  Schmidt, 


Nachtigal) ;  benn  jte  ttetflc^en  ni^t 
traurig  ju  fein,/o>"  they  know  not  how 
to  be  sad  (Hitzig  and  Stuart),  be  re- 
conciled with  the  usus  loquendi  or  the 
context.  The  easiest  solution,  there- 
fore, is  the  one  suggested  by  Herzf'eld 
and  Philippson,  who  refer  O'v-jv  wv^, 
they  know  not,  to  the  subject  implied 
in  i'tioV,  to  obey,  i.  e.,  those  that  obey 
commit  no  sin,  as  the  subject  of  the 
action  is  frequently  su])plied  from 
the  act  (see  verses  12  and  14). 

1.  Do  not  hasten,  &c.  From  the 
caution  given  how  to  appear  before 
God,  Coheleth  passes  to  the  mode  in 
which  our  requests  should  be  made 
known  to  him.  Two  things  are  to 
be  observed  in  offering  up  our 
prayers.  We  are,  in  the  first  place, 
not  to  hurry  on  our  mouth  to  speak 
as  much  and  as  fast  as  it  can  ;  and 
secondly,  we  are  not  to  allow  our 
heart  to  produce  its  thoughts  precipi- 
tately ;  we  are  to  exercise  reverence 
and  godly  fear  in  the  manner,  and 
forethought  and  discretion  in  the 
matter  of  our  supplications ;  both 
our  words  and  our  thoughts  are  to  be 
simple  and  few  at  a  time.  If  those 
who  appear  before  earthly  potentates 
arrange  their  thoughts  and  words  in 
an  intelligent  manner  and  in  small 
compass,  how  much  more  ought  we  to 
do  it,  as  we  ought  to  remember  the 
infinite  distance  between  the  Majesty 
who  is  enthroned  in  heaven,  and  his 
subjects  upon  earth.  Feuness  of 
words,  in  the  presence  of  our  supe- 
riors, indicates  a  due  reverence  for 
their  elevated  position,  and  a  modest 
acknowledgment  of  our  inferiority. 
Hence  the  advice  of  Sirach,  "  If  thou 
be  among  great  men,  make  not  thy- 
self equal  with  them,  and  when  aged 
men  are  in  a  place,  use  not  many 
words''  (xxxii.  9),  "use  not  much 
speech  in  the  assembly  of  elders,  and 
multiply  not  words  in  thy  j^rayer" 
(vii.  14),  and  the  injunction  in  the 
Talmud,  |'m»iD  m«  \-a  inn  vn'  DbwV 
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2  thy  words  be  few ;  moreover,  dreaming  cometh  through  the 
multitude  of  things,  and  foolish  talk  through  the  multitude 


nypn  ■'job,  the  words  of  a  man  should 
always  be  few  in  the  presence  of  God 
(Berachoth,  Gl,  a),  based  upon  this 
verse,  which  our  Saviour  also  urged 
his  disciples  to  observe  (Matt.  vi.  71. 
■»».  like  the  Greek  f*n,  is  hortatory, 
and  is  best  translated  do  not,  whilst 
^X  like  the  Greek  w,  oux,  expresses  a 
direct  and  absolute  negative  (Gesen. 
§  127,  3,  c  ;  Ewald,  §  320,  a),  "jna, 
intransitive  in  Kal,  to  be  afraid,  to 
flee  in  trepidation,  to  be  in  haste,  is 
causative  in  Piel  (comp.  Ps.  ii.  5, 
Ixxxiii.  0;  Job  xxii.  10) ;  the  prepo- 
sitions "jy  here,  and  ^  ia  vii.  2,  with 
which  it  is  construed,  express  the 
weight  and  constraint  included  in  the 
idea  oidrivimj  or  hasting  one  onwards 
(compare  Ewald,  §  217,  i) ;  ''ni,^-'?^ 
^''B'b'S  therefore  means,  do  not  cause 
thy  mouth  to  hurry  or  run,  referring 
to  the  rapid  utterance  of  a  multitude 
of  words,  whilst  ■i'T'?7''^»  ^})'),  and  do 
not  urge  on.  thy  heart,  refers  to  speak- 
ing quickly  and  precipitately.  The 
Vulgate,  ne  temere  quid  loquaris, 
Luther,  fci  nid^t  fc^ncO  mit  beinem 
5??unbe,  which  is  followed  by  Cover- 
dale  {be  not  hasty  with  thy  mouth), 
the  Bishops'  Bible,  the  Geneva  Bible, 
the  Authorised  Version,  and  many 
modern  commentators,  is  contrary  to 
the  causative  signification  of  ^^}. 
□'ri'jNtri  •'jp'?,  before  Ood,  is  a  well- 
known  formula,  describing  the  place 
u'here  God  is  2>'>'esent,  his  sanctuary 
(Exod.  xvi.  9,  xviii.  12;  Deut.  xiv. 
26,  XV.  20),  hence  the  phrase  hn^: 
nin^  \3?"ris(,  to  appear  before  the 
Eternal,  which  describes  those  who 
go  up  to  the  sanctuary  (Exod.  xxiii. 
15;  Ps.  xlii.  3;  Isa.  i.  12;  Ewald, 
§  217,  1).  The  plural  d'???'?  only 
occurs  once  more  in  Ps.  cix.  8, 
rrtL^p  vio^-vrt%  let  his  days  be  few ; 
generally  the  singular  is  used  (comp. 
D^yni  i2»p,/^w  and  evil.  Gen.  xlviii.  9; 
Jerem.  xlii.  2 ;  Neh.  ii.  12  ;  Ewald, 
§  296,  d). 

2.  Moreover, d reaming, kc.  Another 
reason  to  enforce  the  caution  given 

2 


in  the  preceding  verse.  Not  only 
does  the  reverence  due  to  an  ordinary 
sovereign  require  of  us  to  be  simple 
and  brief  in  our  thonglits  and  words, 
when"  we  address  the  King  of  Kings, 
but  the  evil  resulting  from  engaging 
in  too  many  things,  or  speaking  too 
much  on  any  occasion,  forbids  us  to 
pursue  such  a  line  of  conduct  in  the 
presence  of  the  Majesty  of  heaven. 
For  surely,  if  engaging  the  mind  in 
a  vai'iety  of  things  brings  it  into  a 
dreamy  and  confused  state,  and  if 
indulging  the  tongue  in  voluble  talk 
engenders  folly,  frothy  and  wordy 
addresses  to  God  must  be  an  evil. 
As  '3  gives  an  additional  reason,  it 
must  be  rendered  moreover.  uSir\ 
denotes  the  series  of  thoughts  occu- 
pying the  mind  of  a  sleeping  jyerson, 
as  well  as  theidle  thoughts  entertained 
in  a  ivakeful  state,  hence  extrava- 
gances, incoherent  conceits,  follies, 
which  arise  from  allowing  the  facul- 
ties to  dwell  upon  a  multitude  of 
things  at  a  time  {vide  ver.  G) ;  and 
the  I  in  3to,  following  a  verb  of 
coming,  may  either  denote  coming 
xvith  something  or  through  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, p^^T}  iii|  Di'Tin  N3  may 
either  be  translated,  moreover,  a 
dream  cometh  with  a  multitude  of 
things,  i.  e.,  it  brings  with  it,  is 
attended  with,  or  makes  its  appear- 
ance under  a  confused  multitude  of 
objects;  and  Qn?7  3ii3  Vpa  bip,  the 
voice  of  the  fool  cometh  with  a  multi- 
tude of  ivords,  i.  e.,  comes  out  in  an 
incoherent  quantity  of  words  (the 
Chaldeo,  Ibn  Ezra,  Mendelssolin, 
Gesenius,  Noyes,  Preston,  &c.) ;  or, 
dreaming  cometh  through  a  multitude 
of  things,  the  voice  of  a  fool  through 
a  multitude  of  words,  so  the  Vulg., 
Rashbani,  Luther,  Coverdale,  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  the  Geneva  Bible, 
the  Authorised  Version,  and  many 
modern  commentators,  which  we 
prefer,  as  it  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  scope  of  the  passage.  These 
two  parts  of  the  verse  are  taken  by 
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3  of  words.     When  thou  vowest  a  vow  to  God,  hesitate  not  to 
pay  it,  for  fools  have  no  fixed  will ;  pay  that  which  thou  hast 


the  Chaldee,  Rashbam,  Ibn  Ezra, 
Reynolds,  Mendelssohn,  Hodgson, 
•  Holden,  Knobel,  De  Wette,  Noyes, 
Hitzig,  Stuart,  Elster,  Vaihinger, 
Hengstenberg,  &c.,  as  including  a 
comparison,  i.e.,  "just  as  is  the  case 
with  the  one,  so  it  is  ("i)  with  the 
other."  But  this  has  arisen  from 
ignoring  the  fact  that  tioo  distinct 
objects  are  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing verse,  i.e.,  the  multiplication  of 
words  as  well  as  of  things,  the  one 
connected  with  (ns)  the  mouth,  and 
the  other  with  (i^)  the  heart,  and  that 
the  two  clauses  in  this  verse  refer  to 
those  two  objects  respectively.  Be- 
sides, our  explanation  not  only  leaves 
to  the  1  its  natural  meaning,  but 
solves  the  otherwise  inexplicable 
sixth  verse.  For  p»,  see  i.  13  ; 
Symmachus  (a7roS>ia-tiTai  ovsipoj  J'ea  TrXRflo; 
avojui'a?)  mistook  it  for  p^.  ''ip,  voice, 
by  metonymy  here  and  ver.  5,  speech, 
prattling.  ^V},  prop,  a  noun,  is  also 
used  as  an  adjective  (comp.  Vp'p  «'«, 
a  foolish  man,  Pro  v.  xiv.  7). 

3.  When  thou  vowest,  &c.  Having 
spoken  of  the  requisite  state  of  mind 
when  going  to  the  Temple,  and  of  the 
reverence  and  godly  fear  to  be  exer- 
cised in  it,  Coheleth  now  speaks  of  the 
conduct  of  worshippers  when  out  of 
it.  In  the  Temple,  standing  before 
the  Lord,  and  stimulated  by  the 
conviction  that  a  self-imposed  sacri- 
fice has  a  special  merit  in  the  sight 
of  God,  vows  were  frequently  made  to 
do  or  not  to  do  certain  things,  which 
the  worshipper  sometimes  refused 
to  perform,  after  leaving  the  scene 
of  religious  excitement,  as  the  sacri- 
fice appeared  too  great  upon  calm 
reflection.  Such  voluntary  promises 
to  God  obtained  at  a  very  early 
period  of  religious  life.  Jacob,  we 
are  told,  made  a  solemn  vow  to 
devote  himself  to  God,  if  the  Lord 
would  bring  him  home  safely  (Gen. 
xxviii.  20).  These  self-imposed 
vows  consist  of  two  kinds  —  I.  Posi- 
tive (ir^prT  n-]2),  wherein  tilings  are 


consecrated  for  religious  purposes. 
1.  Men,  who  are  to  be  redeemed 
according  to  certain  prices  fixed  for 
difibrent  ages  and  sexes ;  a  boy  from 
a  month  to  five  years,  at  five  shekels, 
a  girl  at  three  shekels ;  a  boy,  from 
five  to  twenty  years,  at  twenty  shekels, 
aud  a  girl  at  ten ;  a  man,  from  twenty 
to  sixty,  at  fifty  shekels,  and  a  wo- 
man at  thirty  shekels;  a  man  above 
sixty,  fifteen  shekels,  and  a  woman 
ten  :  if  the  person  is  poor,  the  value 
is  proportionately  lessened  (Levit. 
xxvii.  3-8).  2.  Animals,  which 
could  only  be  redeemed  when  the 
animal  vowed  was  unclean,  and  hence 
was  unfit  for  sacrifice  (ibid.  9-13)  ; 
and  3.  Houses  or  fields,  which  had 
also  to  be  valued  by  the  priest,  and 
could  be  redeemed.  IL  Negative 
(■'?'':»  '11?),  wherein  one  promised  to 
abstain  from  enjoying  or  doing  a 
certain  thing,  which  was  solemnly 
binding  upon  all,  except  a  daughter, 
when  still  under  the  roof  of  her 
father,  and  a  wife,  whose  vow  the 
father  or  husband  could  disannul 
the  day  it  was  made,  but  not  later. 
Though  the  Bible  nowhere  regards 
vows  as  duties,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
distinctly  declares  that  he  who  makes 
no  vows  has  not  neglected  any  duty 
(Deut.  xxiii.  23),  yet  it  demands 
that  what  has  thus  been  voluntarily 
promised  should  be  strictly  per- 
formed (Deut.  xxiii.  22-24).  i^n? 
"i^i?,  at  the  beginning  of  this  verse, 
corresponding  to  TjVn  tc«3  in  iv.  17, 
shews  that  another  part  of  Divine 
worship,  different  to  that  described 
in  verses  1  and  2,  is  here  intended. 
For  the  construction  17.5  'i'^n,  see  i.  3. 
For  fools  have  no  fixed  ivill,  i.e., 
it  is  only  fools  who  waver  in  their 
determination,  and  do  not  know 
their  own  will.  The  Chaldee  (n'b 
«;ffiDTp3  'T  ^51^1),  the  Vulg.  {dispUcet 
enini  ei  inftdelis  et  stulta  promissio), 
Rashi  O'N''  □miin  D^i-cia  ni''irn  ^sn  |'n 
□*nbii50),  and  Rashbam,  who  are 
followed  by  Luther,  Coverdale,  the 
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4  vowed.     Better  that  thou  sliouldcst  not  vow,  than  that  thou 

5  shouldest  vow  and  not  pay.     Do  not  suffer  thy  moutli   to 


Bishops'  Bible,  the  Geneva  Bible, 
the  Authorised  Version,  and  inost 
modern  commentators,  take  yen  as 
the  predicate  of  God.  But  had  this 
been  the  sense  of  the  passage,  the 
words  supplied  by  Rashi  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  in  the  text,  or 
we  should  at  least  have  had  i^orr 
instead  of  y^.  In  addition  to  this 
grammatical  difiBculty,  it  is  to  be 
urged  that  the  statement,  Ood  has 
no  ii^casure  in  fools,  is  too  trivial, 
and  tamely  anticipates  the  forcible 
declaration  upon  tliis  subject  in 
verse  5,  its  appropriate  place.     The 

Sept.    (oTJ    oux    £a"Tiv  &£X»)jWa    Iv   a'^poc-iv) , 

St.  Jei'ome  (quia  non  est  voluntas  in 
insipieiitibtis),  Ibn  Ezra  (]o  n^nn  Nbi 
□a  yen  |>«  '3  d'^ddh),  Desvoeux,  Men- 
delssohn, Herzfeld,  Preston,  Philipp- 
son,  &c.,  have  therefore  rightly  taken 
□'bp3  as  the  subject  to  yen. 

4.  Better  that  thou,  &c.  Since 
vows  are  not  enjoined  in  the  Word 
of  God,  and  he  who  makes  none  is 
guilty  of  no  dereliction  of  duty ; 
and  since,  once  made,  vows  are  as 
binding  as  oaths,  it  is  the  height  of 
delusion  to  suppose  that  God  would 
be  pleased  with  a  mere  promise  for 
which  he  did  not  ask,  when  the 
non  fulfilment  of  it  involves  a  viola- 
tion of  his  law.  Better,  far  better, 
not  to  vow  at  all,  than  to  vow  and 
not  to  pay.  For  the  injunction  here, 
see  Deut.  xxiii.  21-23.'  The  Talmud 
also  cautions  against  rash  vows,  and 
tries  to  prevent  their  frequent  occur- 
rence, by  minutely  interpreting  the 
law  respecting  them  (Numb,  vi.), 
and  by  rigidly  enforcing  their  pay- 
ment (comp.  Tr.  Nazir).  Hence  it 
is  related  of  Simon  the  Just  {ihid. 
iv.  6),  that  because  vows  are  often 
made  rashly  and  afterwards  regretted, 
and  the  sacrifice  is  not  given  with  a 
willing  and  pure  heart,  he  said,  "  I 
have  never  in  my  life  eaten  of  the 
sin-offering  brought  by  a  Nazir  who 
became  defiled,  except  of  one  brought 
by    a   very   handsome   youth,   with 


richly-curled  hair,  who  came  froiu 
the  South.  '  My  son,'  said  I  to  hini, 
'  what  led  thee  to  determine  to 
destroy  such  beautiful  liair?'  'I 
tended  my  father's  flock,'  quoth  Ik;, 
'  and  as  I  went  to  draw  water  I  saw 
my  reflection  in  it,  and  forthwith 
tlio  evil  spirit  (vanity)  laid  hold  of 
me  and  wanted  to  ruin  me;  I  ex- 
claimed, Miserable  being  !  why  be 
proud  of  a  property  which  does  not 
belong  to  thee  ?  thou  wilt  soon 
become  the  portion  of  maggots  and 
worms  !  By  the  Temple,  I  will  cut  it 
off  as  a  sacrifice  to  God  !'  I  stood 
up  and  kissed  the  youth's  iiead,  and 
said,  '  May  many  in  Israel  be  like 
thee ;  thou  hast  indeed  done  accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  the  law,  and 
made  the  vow  for  God.'"  Would 
that  there  were  many  among  those 
that  profess  to  follow  a  higher  stan- 
dard of  morality,  who,  if  tiieir  right 
eye  offended  them,  or  their  riglit 
arm,  would  be  as  ready  to  })lack  it 
out  or  cut  it  off,  and  cast  it  from 
them  !  For  the  use  of  "i^«  iustead 
of  '3,  compare  2  Sam.  xii.  0,  with 
ver.  10,  where  i^'^  ^irs  and  '3  i^.?  are 
interchanged  (Fiirst,  Lex,s.  v.,  "ixl'w,  5; 
Ewald,  §  33G,  a). 

5.  Do  not  suffer  thy  mouth,  kc. 
From  the  jmsitire,  Coheleth  pro- 
ceeds to  the  neijative  votes.  If  an  in- 
dividual has  once  made  a  vow  to 
abstain  from  eating  certain  food,  or 
from  indulging  in  certain  ])leasures, 
he  is  not  to  allow  his  mouth,  by  par- 
taking of  these  abjured  things,  to 
cause  his  flesh  to  sin  in  gratifying 

its  desires.  ;n3,  to  give,  like  «^01_i 
in  Syriac,  SiJ^/mi  in  Greek,  and  dare 
in  Latin,  also  denotes  to  2^ermit,  to 
allow,  to  suffer,  and  is  construed  with 
the  accus.  of  the  object  and  liic  infin. 
0.  )  (comj).  'sn  u-inh  'rin:  n'7,  /  suffered 
not  my  mouth  to  sin,  Job  xxxi.  30  ; 
Gen.  XX.  0  ;  Judges  i.  34).  N'cnb,  the 
Hiphil  of  N'^n,  to  sin,  is  to  came  to 
sin,  and  is  rightly  rendered  so  by  tlie 
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cause  thy  flesh  to  sin,  and  do  not  say  before  the  angel  that  it 


Sept.,  Vulg.,  and  most  modern  com- 
mentators ;  it  stands  for  N"£nn^ ;  the 
characteristic  n  of  the  Hiphil,  though 
generally  retained  before  prepositions 
in  the  infinit.,  is  sometimes  dropped 
by  contraction  (compare  onm'?  for 
onh^nV,  Exod.  xiii.  21 ;  T-ixb  for  3n«n^, 
1  Sam.  ii.  33;  niN-ib  for  ni^irtb,  supra, 
iii.  18;  Gesen.  §53,  3.  7;Ewald, 
244,  b)  -ito|,j^es7t,  like  c-ap^  in  the 
New  Testament,  denotes  the  seat  of 
carnal  appetites  and  lusts  (comp.  Gen. 
vi.  3 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  39,  and  the  ap- 
proximation to  this  sense,  supra, 
ii.  3).  The  rendering  of  ^■;:c3-n«  x'cnb 
by  to  bring  punishment  upon  thy  body 
(■r|-jcp3  ';?>>  cvm  1^  Dianb,  Chaldee,  Ibn 
Ezra,  Mendelssohn,  Hitzig,  Stuart), 
or  thy  p)rogeny  ("]':!  '^'S?  ]iyn  TipD^®, 
Rashi),  or  to  cause  thy  flesh  to  be 
accused  of  sin  (Gesenius,  and  Flirst, 
Lexicons,  s.t^,  «'ipn)  are  unwaiTanted 
departures  from  the  signification  of 
this  Hiphil. 

And  do  not  say,  &c.  If  the  mouth 
has  been  indulged,  and  the  vow  vio- 
lated, the  sin  of  prevarication  is  not 
to  be  added  to  it,  by  declaring,  in  the 
presence  of  the  angel  presiding  over 
the  altar,  that  it  was  ip^"^  'V})  a  mis- 
taken vow ;  erroneous  vows  (niJ^ip  ''T\}) 
being  one  of  the  four  kinds  of  vows 
which  were  not  obligatory  (compare 
Nedarim  iii.).  The  God  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  is  also  the 
Lord  of  the  angelic  hosts  who  people 
the  heavens  (D^p^i^n  «iiJ,  1  Kings  xxii. 
19;  2  Chron.  xviii.  18;  Ps.  ciii.  21, 
cxlviii.  2),  and  who,  like  the  abodes 
which  they  occupy,  have  been  created 
by  the  Divine  fiat  (Ps.  xxxiii.  6 ; 
Chagiga,  14).  Like  their  Creator, 
who  is  a  spirit  {mvJfA.a,  John  iv.  24), 
the  angels  are  spiritual  beings  (ttveij- 
lj.ara.,  Acts  viii.  26,  with  29.  39  ;  1  Cor. 
xiv.  12.  32;  Heb.  i.  14;  Eev.  v.  6), 
and  hence  are  immortal  (Luke  xx. 
36) ;  their  number  is  exceedingly 
great,  "  thousands  of  thousands," 
"  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand," 
and  "  myriads,"  occupy  the  plaias  of 
heaven  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2  ;  2  Kings  vi. 
16,  17;  Ps.  Ixviii.  17;  Dan.  vii.  10; 


Matt.  xxvi.  53;  Luke  ii.  13;  Heb. 
xii.  22  ;  Jude  14  ;  Eev.  v.  11,  ix. 
16),  they  are  always  ready  to  do 
the  will  of  their  Lord  (niffin  'SNte, 
Ps.  ciii.  20,  21  ;  Job  ii.  1  ;  Heb. 
i.  14),  who  manifests  his  power,  his 
acts  of  mercy,  and  his  judgments 
upon  this  earth,  through  their 
agency,  thus  forming  a  connecting 
link  between  heaven  and  earth,  by 
their  perpetual  ascending  and  de- 
scending the  ladder  which  Jacob  saw. 
The  angels  occupy  different  ranks 
and  offices  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  God's  government.  Seven 
of  them,  as  the  highest  functionaries 
(□nuj,  princes  or  archangels)  of  the 
innumerable  company,  surround  the 
throne  of  God,  and  form  the  cabinet 
(Ezek.  ix.  2;  Tobit  xii.  15;  Rev. 
i.  4,  iv.  5,  V.  6,  viii.  2)  ;  viz., 
1.  Michael,  the  prime  minister 
(bii3n  -lUjri,  Dan.  xii.  1 ;  Rev.  xii.  7.  9), 
the  high  priest  of  heaven,  the  guar- 
dian and  protector  of  the  Jewish 
nation  (Dan.  x.  13),  called  by  the 
Jews  bw-icn  pmi  (Targum,  Song  of 
Songs  viii.  9),  and  is  regarded  by 
Targum  Jonathan  as  the  angel  who 
wrestled  with  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxii.  25); 
he  attends  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Jews  (Zech.  i.  8  -  14),  rebukes  Satan 
for  his  malignant  intentions  towards 
Joshua,  the  high  priest  {ihid.  iii.  1,  2). 
As  the  protector  of  the  Jews,  Michael 
contested  with  the  Prince  of  Persia 
for  their  liberty  (Dan.  x.  13.  20) ; 
secured  the  body  of  Moses,  .the  chief 
of  the  nation,  from  the  grasp  of 
Satan  (Jude  9)  (a  passage  which 
has  been  greatly  misunderstood 
by  Christian  commentators,  not 
knowing  that  this  is  recorded  in 
Jewish  writings;  compare  Midrash 
Petirath  Moshe,  p.  115,  ed.  Jellinek); 
and  at  the  head  of  his  angels  also 
contends  with  the  dragon  and  his 
angels,  who  are  in  pursuit  after  the 
child  Jesus,  "  who  is  caught  up  to 
heaven"  (Rev.  xii.  7).  2.  Raphael, 
who  presides  over  the  sanitary  affairs 
(Tobit  iii.  17,  xii.  16  ;  Enoch  xl.  8). 
"  When   God  would   cure  any  sick 
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person,"  says  St.  Jerome,  "  he  sends 
the  archangel  Raphael,  one  of  the 
seven  spirits  before  his  throne,  to 
accomplish  the  cure "  (Dan.  viii. 
comp.  Arnald's  Com.  on  Tobit,  iii.  17), 
and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  this  is  the  angel  who  went 
down  at  certain  seasons  to  move 
the  waters  of  the  pool  (John  v.  4),  to 
cure  the  impotent  people.  S.Gabriel, 
the  messenger,  to  announce  or  effect 
deliverance.  He  therefore  appears 
to  Daniel,  to  explain  to  him  the 
vision  of  deliverance  (Dan.  viii.  IG), 
and  to  reveal  to  him  the  remarkable 
prediction  about  the  coming  Deli- 
verer {ibid.  ix.  21) ;  it  is  Gabriel  who 
also  appears  to  the  praying  Zacharias, 
announcing  himself  as  a  j^resence- 
angel,  and  predicting  the  birth  of 
the  Deliverer's  forerunner  (Luke  i. 
11-20),  and  it  is  he  who  six  months 
later  comes  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to 
tell  her  of  the  birth  of  the  Deliverer 
himself  (ibid.  i.  26-  35).  4.  Uriel, 
mentioned  in  2  Esd.  iv.  1,  v.  20 ; 
Enoch  xix.  1,  xx.  2  ;  Targum 
Jonathan,  Deut.  xxiv.  C;  Bemidbar 
Rabba,  c.  2 ;  Pirke  R.  Eliezer,  c.  4. 
In  the  two  places  last  mentioned, 
these  four  archangels  are  described 
as  surrounding  the  throne  of  the 
Divine  Majesty  —  Michael  at  the 
right,  Uriel  at  the  left,  Gabriel 
before,  and  Raphael  behind  ;  Pirke 
R.  Eliezer  places  Gabriel  at  the  left 
and  Uriel  in  the  front ;  whilst  the 
Book    of   Enoch    (xl.    8,    9)    gives 

5.  Phaniel,  instead  of  Uriel,  as  one 
of  the  four   archangels  who,   with 

6.  Raguel,  and  7.  Saeakiel,  men- 
tioned in  XX.  4.  0,  constitute  the 
seven  archangels. 

Next  to  the  cabinet  comes  the  privy- 
council  (D'liSiipn  niD,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  6  -  8 ; 
1  Kings  xxii.  i9 ;  Dan.  iv.  14,  vii.  1 0), 
composed  of  four-and-twenty  crowned 
elders  (Rev.  iv.  4,  &c.,  vii.  13,  &c.,  viii. 
3,  &c.,  and  comp.  v.  8),  who  surround 
the  throne  of  God  (Rev.  xi.  16;  Isa. 
xxiv.  23),  before  whom  Christ  will  con- 
fess those  who  confessed  him,  and  deny 
those  who  denied  him  (Luke  xii.  8,  9). 


Then  comes  the  council,  consisting 
of  the  seventy  angel-princes,  the  pro- 
vincial governors  presiding  over  the 
affairs  of  the  seventy  nations  into 
which  the  human  family  is  divided. 
Hence  Targum  Jeraslialmi,  and  Tar- 
gum Jonathan  ben  Uziel's  para])hrase 
on  Gen.  xi.  7,  8,  «'?«''?  I'S-airb  "  i'?n 
]C)n  ^53iy?i  n^n:')  pip  pn^N  >idv  ]'D"i:'i 

N^np?  ^^yii^iJ  b3p^  bs  N^Nbp,  the  Lord 
said  tc  the  seventy  presenceangeh, 
Come,  noiv,  and  let  us  go  down,  and 
there  let  us  confound  their  language, 
so  that  one  may  not  understand  the 
language  of  the  other.  And  the  Lord 
manifested  himself  against  that  city, 
and  with  him  were  the  seventy  angels, 
according  *to  the  seventy  nations  (see 
also  Rashi  and  Ibn  Ezra  on  this 
passage).  Hence  the  Septuagint's 
translation   of   Deut.   xxxii.   8,    oVe 

JlE/Wjpi^EI'   0  Jvf-ia-TOf  TO.    fflvt)    ....    ECTTIja-ev 

o|J(it   IQvZv  xar'  api9/t*ov  ayyk\soi  06ou,    when 

the  Most  High  divided  the  nations  .  .  . 
he  set  the  boundaries  of  the  nations 
according  to  the  mimber  of  the  angeU, 
explaining  this  passage  by  Gen.  xi. 
So  alsoTargum  Jonath  an,  hnV?  ni3cn«3 
pTn^iijncs!^  ni3T  'i:3o  ipD?  n  N^pprb  ivdrs 

••3-iaT  ><^?^'"?  IT^^'ii^  ^"P  ^'^T^  ><'?"3  N^P? 
sen  ••ai  Nn-)i2  "onn^  lirro? ' '^jn**"!  ]'pp5> 
|'3>ni^  l^'ip  QiDpa  N^nw  'pinn  b'pst  Njpt 
Dn^^pb  innn  b^nipn  n'hce:,  uhen  the 
Most  High  caused  the  world  to  be  in- 
herited by  the  nations  who  proceeded 
from  the  sons  of  Noah,  tvhen  he  dis- 
tributed writing  and  language  to  the 
children  of  men  at  the  disjiersion,  at 
that  time  the  Most  High  descended 
with  tlie  seventy  angel-imnces  of  the 
nations,  tvho  appeared  with  him  to  see 
the  city ;  and  at  that  time  he  fixed  the 
bouudaiies  of  the  nations,  according 
to  the  seventy  souh  of  Israel  that  went 
down  into  Egypt  (see  also  Rashi  and 
Ibn  Ezra  in  loco) ;  and  hence  Sirach, 
alluding  to  this  passage,  says,  "  For 
in  the  division  of  the  nations  of  the 
whole  earth,  he  set  a  presiding  angel 
over  every  people,  but  Israel  is  the 
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Lord's  portion,"  xvii.  17  (cornp.  also 
Tobit  V.  0;  Targum  on  the  Song  of 
Songs,  i.  2  ;  Ibn  Ezra  and  Gesen.  on 
Isa.  xxiv.  2).  We  therefore  find  that 
when  Joshua  advanced  on  Jericho, 
and  saw  the  defending  angel,  he  im- 
mediately exclaimed,  "  Art  thou  ours, 
or  our  adversary's?"  (v.  13),  and  the 
angel  replied  that  he  came  as  the 
Prince  of  the  Eternal's  host ;  it  was 
Michael,  the  defender  of  the  Jews,  and 
not  the  guardian  angel  of  the  adver- 
sary (corap,  Rashi  and  Kimchi,  in 
loco).  Hence  we  also  find  Michael, 
the  prince  and  guardian  angel  of  the 
Jews,  come  to  support  Daniel  against 
the  guardian  angel  of  Persia,  who  is 
to  be  overthrown  by  the  guardian 
angel  of  Greece  (comp.  Dan.  x.  13.  21 ; 
and  St.  Jerome  and  Ibn  Ezra,  in 
loco) ;  and  hence  the  four  guardian 
angels  of  the  four  monarchies  which 
Zecharias  saw  (comp.  Zecb.  vi.  1-8, 
the  Targum,  Rashi,  and  Ibn  Ezra, 
in  loco). 

Then  comes  the  innumerable  com- 
pany of  presence-angels,  since  every 
individual  has  a  guardian  angel  as 
well  as  every  nation.  Thus  Targum 
Jonathan  on  Gen.  xxxiii.  10,  says, 
\BN  «pn'OD  •'17  ^b  'nil  nB«  iip  n^nn  p  ^'^s 
■^T^  ^?¥/'?./o''  this  reason  I  saw  the 
benignity  of  tliyface,  and  it  is  to  me 
like  the  sight  of  the  face  of  thy  angel 
(see  also  Rashi  on  this  passage). 
Christ,  in  speaking  of  the  care  and 
tenderness  we  ought  to  manifest  for 
children,  says  that  their  angels  do 
always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  (Matt,  xviii.  10), 
upon  which  St.  Jerome  remarks : 
magna  dignitas  animarum,  ut  una 
qu.«:qde  habeat  ab  orto  nativitatis 
in  custodiam  sui  angeldm  delega- 
TUM,  great  is  the  dignity  of  these  little 
ones,  for  everyone  of  them  lias  from  his 
very  birth  an  angel  delegated  to  guard 
him  (Patav.  de  Angelis,  ii.  c.  6). 
When  St.  Peter  was  chained  in 
prison,  his  angel  released  him  (Acts 
xii.  7-11);  and  when  he  knocked 
at  the  door,  the  damsel,  who  had 
recognised  his  voice,  and  wished  to 
let  him  in,  was  told  that  it  was  his 
angel  {ibid.  xii.  14,  15). 


Then  there  are  angels  who  preside 
over  all  the  plienomena  of  nature ; 
an  angel  presides  over  the  sun  (Rev. 
xix.  17) ;  angels  guard  the  storm  and 
lightning  (Ps.  civ.  4 ;  Heb.  i.  7) ;  four 
angels  have  charge  over  the  four 
winds  (Rev.  vii.  1,  2) ;  an  angel  pre- 
sides over  the  waters  (Rev.  xvi.  5) ; 
an  angel  also  presides  over  the  altar 
in  the  Temple  (ibid.  xiv.  18). 

Wherever  the  presence  of  God  is 
manifested  in  an  especial  manner, 
the  angelic  hosts  attend  the  Divine 
Majesty.  Ten  thousands  were  present 
at  the  giving  of  the  law  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
2;  Ps.  Ixviii.  17;  Acts  vii.  53;  Gal. 
iii.  19),  upon  them  God  comes 
down  as  on  chariots  (Ps.  xviii.  10, 
Ixviii.  17),  by  them  his  throne  is 
borne  (1  Sam.  iv.  4;  2  Sam.  vi.  2  ; 
Ps.  xcix.  1 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  16),  in  their 
presence  God  meets  his  people,  and 
from  among  them  he  declares  his 
will  (Exod.  XXV.  22).  Hence  the 
manifestation  of  God  in  any  place 
premises  the  presence  of  angels,  and 
the  appearance  of  angels  betokens 
the  presence  of  God  in  an  especial 
manner.  Thus,  when  Jacob  in  a 
vision  saw  angels  at  Luz,  he  at  once 
exclaimed,  "  It  is  none  other  but 
the  house  of  God "  (Gen.  xxviii. 
12  -  17).  It  is  therefore  evident  that, 
in  places  where  God  is  worshipped, 
and  where  he  manifests  himself  as 
he  does  not  unto  the  world,  there 
angels  are  present.  Hence  the  Sept. 
translates  l").'?]^  °'''7''S  "^?.?..  ««'  evavn'ov 
a.yyi\m  4«'^3  <^°'y  i>^  the  presoicc  of 
the  angels  will  I  sing  praise  unto  Thee 
(Ps.  cxxxviii.  1),  referring  to  the 
service  of  the  Temple,  where  God's 
presence  is  manifested ;  so  also  the 
Vulg.,  ?'«  conspectu  angelorum i-)sallam 
tibi.  Not  only  were  God  aud  the 
ministering  angels  present  at  the 
worship  in  the  Temple,  but,  wherever 
two  or  three  met  together  to  study 
the  Word  of  God,  the  Shechinah 
and  the  angels  were  in  the  midst 
of  them  ;  hence  the  reverential 
behaviour,  "  because  of  the  angels." 
It  is  related  in  the  Talmud  that 
R.  Jochanan  ben  Zakkai,  being  on  a 
journey  with  R.  Eliezer  ben  Erech, 
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asked  for  an  expositiou  of  tlie  vision 
of  Ezekiel.  ''ro  'n2i  p  ]:nv  pi  it  Tn 
i*D«  n'ln  nnn  p^n  by  nir^i  r|'j:yn:i  Tinnn 
Trs^«  nnx  iTonn  brn  mT  no  ':sn  ■'ii  ^b 
'DNbm  •i:ns'  nrDci  n2D-ra  rnri-tia  ©in  nn« 
lion  by  3D-\«  ■':«i  i3m« I'lbo men,  uJiere- 
upon  R.  Jockanaii  hen  Zahhai  (jot 
(loun  from  the  ass,  and  icrai^pcd  him- 
self in  the  fringed  garment,  and  sat 
down  on  a  stone  under  an  olive  tree. 
And  R.  Eliezer  said  to  him,  Rabbi, 
wherefore  didst  thou  go  down  from 
the  ass?  And  he  replied,  whilst  thou 
explainest  the  vision  of  the  chariot, 
the  Shechinah  is  in  the  midst  of  us, 
and  the  angels  accompany  us,  and 
shall  I  ride  upon  an  ass  ?  (Chagiga, 
14,  b.)  Hence,  also,  the  much  dis- 
puted injunction  in  1  Cor.  xi.  10, 
The  Aposlle  having  sliewn  in  7-9 
the  relation  of  the  woman  to  the 
man,  she  —  being  subordinate  to  the 
man,  having  been  created  for  him, 
and  her  ^o^a  being  derived  from  the 
man  —  is  to  have  the  mark  of  being 
under  power,  i.e.,  a  covering  upon 
her  face,  "  because  of  the  angels," 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  are  present  at 
Divine  worship,  and  who  would  be 
offended  at  the  woman  that  haughtily 
discards  the  badge  of  being  under 
the  power  of  man.  See  also  on  the 
presence-angel,  1  Tim.  v.  21. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  when 
Coheleth  enjoins  reverential  and  in- 
genuous conduct  in  the  Temple,  in 
the  presence  of  ('^«'??)  the  angel,  he 
means  a  celestial  being,  which  is 
rightly  maintained  by  the  ancients. 
Their  difference  of  oj^inion  as  to  the 
particular  angel  here  intended,  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  angels  present 
in  the  Temple  occupy  different  offices, 
and  as  our  text  assigns  no  special 
office  to  the  angel  in  question,  every 
interpreter  felt  at  liberty  to  choose 
from  the  different  angelic  officials 
any  one  he  liked.  Thus,  because 
an  augel,  being  the  ambassador  of 
God,  is  often  put  for  God,  the  Sept., 
the  Syriac,  and  Uashbam  translate 
'^^'P^l'  "?"?,  in  the  presence  of  God ; 
bt.  Jerome's  teacher  took  it  to  be 
the  guardian  angel  of  the  worsliipper, 
noting  down  and  carrying  the  uttered 


words  unto  God  (comp.  St.  Jerome, 
in  loco;  Tobit  xii.  12);  so  also  Ibn 
Ezra,  Grotius,  Le  Clerc,  &c.  The 
Chaldce  understands  by  it  the  evil 
angel,  who  is  in  the  heart  of  every 
one,  and  who  shall  arraign  us  before 
the  bar  at  the  great  day  of  judgment; 
Bishop  lleyuolds,  again,  thinks  that 
it  has  "  some  allusion  to  the  history 
of  Balaam,  who,  when  the  angel 
stood  in  the  way  against  him,  made 
such  an  excuse  as  this  :  It  was  an 
error,  I  knew  not  that  thou  stood 
against  me,  if  it  displeases  thee  I 
will  go  back"  (Numb.  xxii.  34); 
whilst  others  think  it  means  Christ, 
the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  who  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  people.  It  seems, 
however,  more  probable  that  '^^'b'?, 
like  many  other  nouns,  is  used  col- 
lectively for  the  angels  who  attend 
the  Divine  Majesty  (so  Made  and 
Patrick) ;  or,  which  is  still  more  literal 
and  in  accordance  with  the  scope  of 
the  passage,  that  the  angel  presiding 
over  tlie  altar  is  here  intended.  The 
opinion  of  Rashi,  that  '^«bp  is  the 
l^riest  or  messenger  who  comes  for  the 
thing  vowed  {rip-rs  -jynnb  N^n  rrbnj), 
which  is  also  followed  by  Desvoeux, 
Mendelssohn,  Gesen  ,  Knobel,  Hol- 
den,  Hitzig,  Noycs,  Heiligstedt, 
Stuart,  Elster,  Vaihinger,  Hengsten- 
berg,  &c.,  is  contrary  to  the  general 
usage  of  the  word.  The  appeal  to 
the  solitary  passage  in  Malachi  ii.  7 
is  nugatory,  for  there  it  is  the  predi- 
cate of  ]^,  priest.  Besides,  if  a 
human  messenger  or  priest  were 
meant,  we  should  undoubtedly  have 
had  Tj^b'sn-bw  T5Nn"b,v»,  do  not  say  to 
the  messenger,  and  not  '?cb,  before,  in 
the  presence  of  (com\i.  Deut.  xxvi.  3,  5, 
where  God  and  the  priest  are  seve- 
rally addressed,  the  former  by  mpsj 
\::p/',  and  the  latter  by  b«  mpw).  As 
to  the  etymology  and  form  of  ^^bp, 
it  is  from  '^^'b,  to  send,  to  depute,  to 
do  anything,  kindred  with  "^bn,  -jV 
and  '^b"9,  having  its  primitive  root  in 
the  biliteral  "[b,  to  move,  to  be  in 
motion,  and  is  an  abstract  noun, 
signifying  function,  jnission,  deputa- 
tion, then  deputy,  messenger,  angel. 
npb,  why,  is  the  intensitive  intcrroga- 
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6  talk,  and  destroy  the  work  of  thine  hands  ?    For  it  is  through 
the   multitude   of  idle   thoughts,   and  vanities,   and   much 

7  talking ;  but  fear  thou  the  Lord.     If  thou  seest  oppression 
of  the  poor,  and  perverting  of  justice  and  equity  in  the  land, 


tive  used  for  dissuading  or  rebuking. 
For  "Jip,  j:)rattlin(j,  see  verse  2.  The 
destruction  of  property  (^'7;  nirsn)  is 
mentioned,  not  because  it  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  threats  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  primarily  refer  to 
chastisements  in  the  pi-esent  world 
(Stuart),  but,  because  the  transgres- 
sor thinks  that,  by  indulging  in  the 
abjured  pleasures,  he  will  be  cheered 
and  strengthened  to  prosecute  his 
work  successfully,  whereas  God,  by 
destroying  the  transgi'essors'  handi- 
work, defeats  the  very  object  in  view. 
6.  For  it  is  through  the  multi- 
tude, &c.  In  concluding  this  para- 
graph about  Divine  worship, Coheleth 
gives,  in  a  general  summary,  the 
source  of  all  the  mischief  connected 
therewith,  against  which  he  has  cau- 
tioned. The  indulgence  in  the  things 
abjured,  the  plea  that  the  vow  has 
been  made  inadvertently,  as  well  as 
the  wrath  of  God,  and  the  punish- 
ment consequent  thereupon ;  all  this 
arises  from  being  thoughtless  and  in- 
cautious in  the  presence  of  God.  'a, 
for,  assigns  a  reason  for  what  is 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  admoni- 
tion, the  substantive  verb  «'ri,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  is  omitted  after 
it.  '0')}r]]  ninbn  an  refers  to  the  con- 
fused and  vain  thoughts,  while  n'^JT 
mnn  to  the  many  and  unmeaning 
words  of  the  worshipper.  The  particle 
'3,  in  the  second  clause,  obtains  an 
adversative  force  by  virtue  of  the 
negative"iiii  ^E"n«  ^nn-ib^  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, i.  e.,  "  do  not  suffer  thy  mouth 
to  cause  thy  flesh  to  sin  ....  but 
fear  God,  for  he  punishes  sin"  (comp. 
Gen.  xlv.  8;  1  Kings xxi.  15;  Gesen. 
§  155,  1,  e;  Ewald,  §  354,  a).  This 
simple  construction  of  the  text  is 
supported  by  the  Sept.,  the  Syriac, 
Rashbam,  and  Herzfeld.  The  arti- 
ficial   rendering  of  the   Vulg.,   ubi 
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xvhere  there  are  many  dreams,  there 
are  many  vanities  and  innumerable 
tvords,  which  is  followed  by  Luther 
(n?o  »iete  3;raume  finb,  ba  ifi  (Sitelfeit 
unb  yiele  2Sorte),  Ewald,  Heiligstedt, 
Hengstenberg,  &c.,  taking  "i^l  o'^nni 
as  the  predicate  of  nrabn  in^i ;  of  Cover- 
dale  and  the  Bishops'  iSible,  who  try 
to  connect  it  with  the  preceding  verse 
by  adding  words  ("  and  why?  whereas 
there  are  many  dreams  and  many 
words, there  are  also  divers  vanities"), 
the  Geneva  Bible,  and  the  Autho- 
rised Version,  making  n^-in  a'"i3"ii  the 
predicate  of  o•')^l■n^  niribn  ana  '3;  of 
Reynolds,  Holden,  Knobel,  De  Wette, 
Noyes,  Stuart,  Elster,  Vaihinger,  &c., 
"  for  in  a  multitude  of  dreams  there 
are  vanities,  and  so  in  many  words ;" 
of  Desvoeux,  "  for  it  is  in  the  multi- 
tude of  dreams  that  both  vanities 
and  words  are  multiplied;"  Men- 
delssohn and  Friedlander,  Sep  alien 
beinen  S;raumere9en,  Sitetfeiten  unb 
Sorten  »erle$e  bie  @^rfur($t  gcgen 
@Ott  nic^t;  Hodgson,  "since  as  in  the 
multitude  of  dreams,  so  in  the  mul- 
titude of  words,  there  are  vanities ;  " 
and  of  Preston,  "  for  in  the  multitude 
of  dreamy  and  vain  matters  words 
also  may  be  multiplied,"  deviate  from 
the  natural  signification  of  the  copula 
and  the  simple  order  of  the  words. 

7.  If  thou  seest  oppression,  &c. 
Closely  connected  with  the  service 
due  to  the  Supreme  Being,  is  the 
confidence  we  ought  to  repose  in  his 
protection  and  moral  government. 
When  we  see  those  who  ai-e  deputed 
to  maintain  and  defend  justice  wrest- 
ing from  the  people  that  which  be- 
longs to  them,  we  are  not  to  desjiair, 
for  the  power  of  injustice  is  limited; 
the  lawless  tyrant  is  not  absolute, 
there  is  another  magistrate  above 
him,  who  will  check  his  violence  and 
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be   not   alarmed   at  the   matter  ;     for    there   is   a   superior 


unjust  conduct,  and  there  are  still 
higher  magistrates  to  watch  even  over 
this  superior  one,  to  call  hiui  to 
account  for  duties  neglected.  For 
™np,  Icincjdom,  see  ii.  8.  n^on,  to  he 
astonished,  to  he  struck  ivith  fear 
(com]).  Ps.  xlviii.  6;  Jer.  iv.  9) ;  tlie 
couiuion  rendering  of  it  by  "  do  not 
marvel^'  is  incongruous,  inasmuch  as 
the  assurance  here  given,  that  the 
power  of  oppressors  is  limited,  and 
their  unjust  acts  will  not  escape  un- 
punished, can  only  be  a  reason  for 
sufferers  not  to  be  frightened  or  to 
despair,  but  does  by  no  means  suifice 
to  remove  the  cause  for  marveling  at 
seeing  justice  perverted  by  the  very 
men  who  are  appointed  to  uphold  it. 
For  yen,  which  is  rightly  rendered 
by  the  Septuagint,  triiS.yyM.,  Vulg.,  ne- 
(jotiitm,  Luther,  the  Bishops'  Bible, 
the  Geneva  Bible,  the  Authorised 
Version  in  the  text,  and  modern  com- 
mentators, matter  or  thing,  see  iii.  1. 
The  explanation  of  the  Chaldee  (p^'w 
\-)^  b^  bv  "i_  «ni3?-i,  do  not  wonder  how 
the  nill  of  Ood  can  tolerate  it;  Rashi, 
rrs-i  crrbs  x'Tto  mpn  bis  i^sn  bs-  n'snn  ba, 
do  not  ivonder  at  the  determination  of 
Ood  uhen  he  punishes  them;  and  Ibn 
Ezra,  i"©i'  n"'i2  o^^pr:lb  ib^  yen  rra  nown©, 
do  not  iconder  at  the purj^ose  of  Ood  in 
not  avenging  it,  which  is  I'ollowed  by 
the  Authorised  Version  in  the  margin, 
Reynolds,  Desvoeux,  and  Mendels- 
sohn, taking  yen  for  will, purpose,  dis- 
pensation, and  referring  it  to  God,  re- 
quires a  harsher  and  more  intolerable 
ellipsis  than  the  one  repudiated  in 
verse  3. 

For  there  is  a  superior,  &c.  This 
clause  has  been  variously  interpreted. 
The  Chaldee  renders  it  b'S  Ti!<t  V«  cnw 

•'•rmb  'j'Ei^m  ^'^niis  paiii  ^'ribncn  'raii^.pi 
pn'.i'w  pj-)'  ]:pnp  jiri'inob^  «'?''"«P.?,  for 
the  Mighty  God  (^33)  from  on  high 
{rill  byp)  watches  the  deeds  of  the  sous 
of  men,  whether  good  or  evil,  and 
from  his  presence  are  sent  fortii  proud 
and  strong  men  to  rule  over  the 
wicked,  and  are  ajipointed  masters 
over  them  (^P''2?.  ^'?2;i),  taking  the 


first  nnj  for  the  High  One,  the  second 
nij  for  his  high  habitation,  and  the 
plural  C'ni?  for  highrulers,  whom  God 
appoints  upon  earth  to  restrain  the 
deeds  of  the  wicked  ;  so  also  Rashi. 
The  assertion  of  Knobel,  that  the 
Chaldee  refers  n^niii  to  Ood,  is  there- 
fore incorrect.  Ibn  Ezra  explains  it 
to  mean  angels,  who,  rising  one  above 
the  other  in  rank,  are  all  watching 
the  evil  conduct  of  the  wicked.  For 
his  words,  and  Dr.  Gill's  misrepre- 
sentation of  them,  see  Introduction, 
p.  175.  Bishop  Reynolds  takes  nha 
-ipiij  nn3  bi-p  after  the  Chaldee,  tJie 
High  One  from  ahove  is  looking  doivn; 
and  the  plural,  n^ni?,  he  refers  to  the 
angels,  after  Ibn  Ezra ;  Bishop  Patrick 
explains  it  "  the  king  from  on  high 
(i.  e.,  his  throne,  or  seat  of  judgment) 
observes  and  will  punish  it;  and  if 
he  does  not  do  it,  God  and  his  angels 
will  punish  both  the  oppressors  and 
the  king;  "  taking  the  first  ai3  to  de- 
note the  king,  the  second  nij  his  high 
throne,  and  the  plural  c^nh^  to  signify 
God  and  his  angels.  Dr.  Gill  inter- 
prets ■'p-o  n33  byp  nh3  according  to  the 
Chaldee,  and  c^nhs  he  takes  to  denote 
the  three  Divine  persons ;  Holden, 
again,  paraphrases  the  Auth.  Ver., 
"  for  [he  that  is]  higher  than  the 
highest  angel  in  heaven  and  most 
powerful  potentate  in  the  tvorld  re- 
gardeth ;  so  that  nothing  happens  tvith- 
out  his  j^er mission ;  and  [there  be] 
higher  than  they,  i.e.,  there  are  the 
High  Ones  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  ahove 
the  princes  of  the  earth  and  the  hier- 
archy of  heaven  ;  "  whilst  Knobel, 
Elster,  and  Vaihinger  maintain  that 
the  first  nia  denotes  the  kUig,  the 
second  nia  the  unjust  magistrate,  and 
the  plural  cnn^  means  God.  But, 
apart  from  the  objections  which  might 
be  urged  against  each  of  these  inter- 
pretations separately,  wo  submit  — 
1.  That  tliey  are  all  alike  guilty  of 
assigning  to  the  same  expression, 
and  in  the  same  verse,  three  different 
meanings,  which  is  a  most  unjusti- 
fiable mode  of  proceediug;  and,  2. 
The  following  verse  manifestly  refers 
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8  watching  the  superior,  and  superiors  again  over  them  ;  and 
the  advantage  for  the  people  is,  that  it  extendeth  to  all ;  even 


to  the  king  as  tlie  climax  of  the  dif- 
ferent dignitaries  mentioned  in  this 
verse,  and  it  would  be  preposterous 
to  suppose  that  Coheleth  puts  an 
earthly  monarch  above  God.  The 
Sept.  has  therefore  rightly  rendered 

lti-^t>\o(;  insktoi  i;4-»XoD  i^vKas- a li ,  v.aX  iivJ/nXoi 

lit  ahroig,  Superior  uatclies  over  supe- 
rior, and  supteriors  again  over  them; 
so  also  the  Vulg.  {excelso  excelsior  est 
alius,  et  super  hos  quoque  eminen- 
tiores  sunt  alii),  the  Syriac,  Rashbam, 
Luther,  Herzfeld,  Hitzig,  &c.  The 
substantive  verb,  as  in  the  preceding 
verse,  and  frequently  in  other  places, 
is  omitted  after  '?.  The  preposition 
11?,  from,  in  ''i-p,  expresses  the  height 
from  which  the  other  superior  looks 
down  (comp.  Estb.  iii.  ]  ;  Nehem. 
iii  28  ;  Rwald,  §  21 9,  a).  The  plural 
D'ais  is  used  to  indicate  that  there 
are  a  number  of  other  officials,  so 
that  there  is  always  one  to  correct 
the  other,  en*'??,  over  them,  refers  to 
the  immediate  antecedent,  the  supe- 
riors just  mentioned. 

8.  And  the  advantage,  &c.  Having 
shewn  in  the  jireceding  verse  that 
the  power  of  the  unjust  magistrates 
is  checked  by  those  stiperior  officials 
who  are  in  authority  over  them, 
Coheleth  now  shews  that  even  the 
monarch  himself,  who  is  above  all, 
and  seems  to  be  absolute  in  his 
power,  is  subject  to  laws  ;  that  he  is 
dependent  upon  the  industry  of  his 
people,  so  that  even  he  cannot  com- 
mit violence  with  impunity;  and 
herein  consists  "  the  advantage  of 
the  peojile."  For  pn^,  advantage, 
see  i.  3.  yiw,  earth  or  land,  is  used 
synecdochically  for  its  inhabitants 
(comp.  Gen.  ix.  19,  xi.  1;  Isa.  xxvi. 
18).  The  great  advantage  of  the 
people  is,  that  this  restriction  of 
power  and  subordination  are  not 
simply  confined  to  the  various  oflB- 
cials  of  state,  but  are  to  be  seen  in 
all  (N'n  b^3)  without  exception,  layj 
is  a  denominative  from  ij^,  a  servant, 
and  hence  signifies  to  become  a  ser- 


vant, to  be  subject  {^"Y-^))  to  the  field. 
llashi  has  therefore  well  paiaphrased 
this  clause  nvrii  «in  -|n!j  -jbo  «in  iVexo 
b3«''  n'3  lb  ffi'  niTD  y-ixn  nnffi!?  cn  mic'?  ins: 
aim  no  ixb  xivc\,for  though  he  is  a  king, 
yet  is  he  subject  to  the  field;  if  it  pro- 
duces fruit,  he  has  to  eat,  and  if  7iot, 
lie  must  die  of  hunger ;  so  also  Tbn 
Ezra.  ^1S•3  lanio  nbynV  ]'«©  "jbnn  ib'D« 
"in^no  13QO  •'D  iDiu  -nii-i  n-ni)'?,  even  the 
king,  tvho  has  no  superior,  is  subject 
to  the  field  for  his  maintenance,  for 
he  subsists  thereby.  The  different 
explanations  given  of  this  verse 
are  almost  innumerable.  Without 
pausing   to  refute  the  Vulgate  (et 

INStJPER    UNIVERS.E    TEUR.-E    REX    IM- 

TERAT  SERviENTi,  and,  moreovcr, 
there  is  the  king  ivho  reigns  over  all 
the  land  suhject  to  him),  Luther 
(Ueber  t>a.S  ift  bet  ^onig  im  ganjen 
Sanbe,  ba^  gelb  ju  bauen,  for  this 
is  the  king  over  the  whole  land,  to 
cultivate  the fie^d),  Coverdale  ("the 
whole  land  also,  with  the  fields  and 
all  that  is  therein,  is  in  subjection 
and  bondage  unto  the  king"),  the 
Bisliops'  Bible  ("the  increase  of  the 
earth  upholdeth  all  things,  yea,  the 
king  himself  is  maintained  by  hus- 
bandry"), and  Hodgson  ("  lo  !  the 
earth  is  most  bountiful  of  all  things; 
kings  from  the  earth  are  supplied"), 
which  are  loose  paraphrases,  and 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  text; 
we  have  to  remark  that  the  Syriac 

jollSD  ocri  Won  \LhX-i  ]i2.?cLi) 

(v>^.2llD  ]iQ>^  affords  no 
help,  inasmuch  as  it  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  Hebrew,  and  pass  on  to 
exaufine  some  of  the  diff'erent  ver- 
sions which  have  been  deduced  from 
the   text.      The  Sept.    translates   it 

nai  ■tif'.aa-na  yn;  IttI    Travr'i   lc-ni,  ^a.n'KBh; 

roZ  afyoZ  iloya.crfji.ivov,  the  advantage  of 
the  earth  is  for  (til,  the  king  of  the 
tilled  field  (has  it) ;  similarly  Sym.,  xai 

7r£piiTo-£;a  y?^  em  Travrl  ainoq  l^ri  B'Jisi\iv(; 

Tii/  !,pyov  ilpyaTfAh:u,  which  the  Geneva 
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Bible,  the  Auth.  Version,  Keyuolds, 
Holden,  &c.  follow,  without,  however, 
taking  the  )  in  niirb  as  the  genitive  to 
■^TO,  and  i2r:  as  an  adjective  or  part, 
passive  belonging  to  hto  TheChahl. 
paraphrases  it  «^"!«  m:n''?i-:  ni->r  inioi 
Nsboi  NniD';^'?  \:3  )'7iipi  IT?'?!  i*?'  ^'"'"'^  bi? 
■ns'?  n-b  n'b  j'n  pn-nip^.p  pn^n!>p3  irr^ip 
Tirn^n  nbrna  n^-s  -113':  N|7p  sinrr  bTn^ 
Tirp'^^o  n??,  atid  the  great  (idvaiitcK/e 
of  cultivating  the  land  is  above  all, 
for  when  the  suhjects  of  a  country 
revolt,  and  the  king  flees  from  them 
into  the  country,  if  he  has  nothing  to 
eat,  this  very  king  becomes  subject 
to  a  labourer  in  the  field.  Ac- 
cording to  Rashi,  rt'Oivt  T\■\^ys  i3® 
y^-2  i^o  Nin  iVcN-o  ban  bj^  Nin  aicn 
mffib  iir3  nrnb  «in,  the  profit  of  cul- 
tivating the  ground  is  above  all,  for 
even  the  king  is  subject  to  the  field; 
according  to  Rashbarn  the  meaning 
is  o'ffl  m©  «"in  di«  ':i  bsi  p«  p-in'i 
bnyo  icjicn'i  vn''  pob  rroi^  •^^2V^7  cbiDb 
mc7  noiM  ini-  nvnb  ib  c'  i':nn  n^i  dh't 
ii?],  as  for  the  j^roduce  of  the  earth, 
it  is  for  all  men  alike,  i.  e.,  for  cdl 
men  have  to  till  the  ground  to  support 
themselves  by  labour,  and  even  the 
king  cultivates  the  ground,  i.  e.,  inas- 
mueh  as  he  deputes  his  people  to  do  it 
for  his  sustenance,  therefore  he  is 
called  a  husbandman  ;  whilst,  accord- 
ing to  Ibn  Ezra,  it  means  miar  pin''  '3 
i^no  nbynb  ]'«©  "jbon  '^ta  xin  -im  "jdi  pNn 
in^nn  ii-o^d  'D  i3-ii'  mai-i  n-nub  niyj,  for 
the  advantage  of  cultivating  the  ground 
is  in  every  respect,  since  even  the  king, 
who  is  the  greatest  in  rank,  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  field  for  his  subsistence. 
The  point  in  which  all  these  exposi- 
tors agree  is,  that  tiiis  verse  is  a 
commendation  of  husbandry.  But, 
against  all  these  interpretations  is  to 
be  urged  —  1.  That  they  most  unna- 
turally take  V>^  for  yj^n  niiny,  for 
which  not  a  singleinstauce  is  adduced 
from  the  hundreds  of  passages  where 
this  term  occurs  ;  and,  had  this  been 
the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writer,  be 
would  undoubtedly  have  used  the 
regular  phrase  nniN  i?y,  to  till  the 
ground  (comp.  Gen.  iv.  2 ;  Prov.  xii. 


1  I),  or  at  least  npiN  instead  of  y^*? 
(comp.  Gen.  xlvii.  1!).  22,  23;  Ps. 
cv.  3")) ;  2.  That  it  is  contrary  to  the 
usus  loquendi  to  connect  pip'  with 
3,  and  render  it  advantage  in,  or  above, 
or  for,  in  such  cases  it  is  invariably 
construed  with  br  or  '{O;  and  3.  That 
it  severs  this  verse  from  the  preceding 
one,  with  which  it  is  manifestly  con- 
nected. Tlic  rendering  of  Knobel, 
Gesenius  (Thesaur.  s.  v  ,  ^?^),  De 
Wette,  Noyes,  Vailiinger,  &c.,  an 
advantage  to  a  land,  in  all  respects, 
is  a  king  who  is  honoured  by  the  land, 
takes  tiie  two  manifestly  distinct 
expressions  Vjni  and  nnt;  as  synony- 
mous, makes,  contrary  to  usage,  the 
)  in  niW  dependent  upon  the  passive 
''??5,  and  violates  the  connection  of 
this  verse  with  the  preceding  one, 
so  much  so,  that  even  Knobel  is 
constrained  to  say.  !Dev  ©a^  ge^or 
gcnau  gcncmmcn  \\\^i  t)icrl)er,  fontern 
ifl  <xU  beilaufig  eingcfcl;obcn  511  betrac^)* 
ten,  this  sentence,  strictly  speaking, 
does  not  belong  to  this  place,  but  must 
be  regarded  as  incidentally  introduced 
here.  Ewald  and  Elster's  translation, 
unb  ein  33ortf)cil  bc^  ?anbc^  hei  atle 
bent  ifl  ein  Jionigber  ?anbfd;aft  gefetjt, 
and  an  advantage  of  the  land,  in  every 
respect,  is  a  king  appointed  over  the 
land,  i.  e.,  the  worst  monarchy  is 
better,  in  every  respect,  than  anarchy, 
as  well  as  that  of  Hitzig  and  Stuart, 
"  an  advantage  of  a  land  in  all  this, 
is  a  king  to  a  cultivated  field,"  also 
incur  the  above-named  objections. 

9.  Whoso  loveth  money,  &c.  Not 
only  are  the  ojtpressed  to  be  consoled 
by  the  fact  that  the  power  of  the 
oppressQj'  is  restricted,  but  be  assured 
that  these  gicedy  tyrants  do  not  even 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  the  humble 
labourer  For  the  sinful  love  of 
money,  which  causes  them  to  adopt 
such  criminal  means  to  obtain  it, 
only  engenders  desires  in  them  which 
can  never  be  satisfied.  That  this  is 
the  doom  of  money-lovers  exi)erieuce 
fully  verifies,  so  much  so,  that  it  has 
become  an  axiom,  expressed  in  the 
proverbs  of  every  nation ;    semper 
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never  satisfied  with  monej,  nor  he  who  loveth  riches  with 


AVAEUS  EGET,  the  covetous  is  aliviiys 
in  want.  For  parallel  passages,  see 
Juvenal  — 

Interea  pleno  quum  tnrget  sacculus  ore 
Crescit  amor  nuinmi  quantum  ipsa  pecunia 

crevit ; 
Et  minus  banc  optat  qui  non  habet. 

"  Besides,  wblle  tbus  tbe  streams  of  affluence 

roll, 
They  nurse  tbe  eternal  dropsy  of  tbe  soul, 
For  tbirst  of  wealtb  stUl  grows  with  wealth 

increased. 
And  they  desire  it  less,  who  have  it  least." 
Sat.  xiv.  138-140. 

and  also  Od.  iii.,  xvi.  28  ;  and  Ovid 
Fast.,  i.  211.  f^DS  prop,  silver,  like 
apyv-^tcv  in  Greek  (\latt.  xxv.  18.  27  ; 
Mark  xiv.  11),  and  arr/ent  in  French, 
is  used  metonymically  for  money  in 
general  (Gen.  xxiii.  13,  xliii.  15.  21; 
Exod.  xxii.  6 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  20),  which 
in  ancient  times  was  not  coined,  but 
consisted  in  bars  or  ingots  of  silver, 
the  value  of  which  was  ascertained 
by  weight  (compare  Gen.  xxiii.  16; 
Exod.  xxii.  17*  2  Sam.  xviii.  12; 
Strabo,  iii.  155),  and  which  does  still 
take  ])Iace  in  many  parts  of  China 
and  Abyssinia  (comp.  2Biner,  9JcaI 
SBovtevbu(i(),  s.v.  @clt>;  Kitto  Cyclop. 
Bib.  Lit.  under  Money).  Eashi's 
explanation  of  f]D3  5>aip;'N'7  by  cannot 
eat  money,  cannot  feed  wpon  it  (''^x'  ^ 
F]D3),  which  is  followed  by  Broughton, 
Mendelssohn,  &c.,  is  incompatible 
with  the  reason  assigned  in  the  fol- 
lowing verse  for  the  remark  here 
made,  inasmuch  as  it  is  there  stated 
that  the  increase  of  wealth  brings 
with  it  an  increase  of  expenditure, 
and  that  this  constant  coming  and 
going  cannot  satisfy  him  who  loves 
to  board  up  his  money,  ^n^-'n  is 
the  same  as  the  simple  snk  in  the 
previous  clause,  'n,  as  frequently, 
being  used  for  the  indefinite  pronoun, 
whoso  {vide  supra,  i.  9),  and  is 
rightly  rendered  so  by  the  Vulgate 
(qui),  the  Chaldee  ('1  ]P),  the  Syriac, 
Rashi,  Ibn  Ezra,  Luther,  Coverdale, 
the  Bishops'  Bible,  the  Geneva  Bible, 
the  Authorised  Version,  and  most 
modern  commentators.  The  Sept.'s 
translation    o\'  it   by  -ri;,  interrofja- 


tively,  which  is  followed  by  Rambach, 
Desvoeux,  Schmidt,  Spohn,  «&c.,  is 
against  its  use  in  such  connections. 
|iDri,  from  '^^T},  to  hum,  to  sound,  to 
make  a  noise,  is  properly  a  noise,  espe- 
cially of  a  multitude  (1  Sam.  iv.  14, 
xiv.  19  ;  Job  xxxix.  7),  hence  a  noisy 
multilude,  a  great  midtitude,  either 
of  people  or  things,  a  mass,  riches 
(Ps.  xxxvii.  16:  Isa^Js^.  5;  Jerem. 
iii.  23;  1  CJiroji._xxix.  16).  The 
distinction  which  Ibn  Ezra  makes 
between  pJon  and  r|D3,  that  the  former 
denotes  riches,  consisting  in  a  midti- 
tude of  garments  and  merchandise 
(m-nno  ^'T■o^  onni  pno),  or,  according 
to  others  whom  he  quotes,  in  the 
multitude  of  slaves  and  servants  (p^^ 
□m  D'ffin-B"!  mnam  onij?  m^p),  whilst 
the  latter  denotes  wealth  as  consisting 
in  metal,  is  too  artificial.  Hengsten- 
berg's  assertion,  that  pen  never  sig- 
nifies directly  riches,  but  always 
noise,  or  that  which  is  scrajied  together 
with  noise,  tumult,  cunning,  and  force, 
is  contradicted  by  passages  cited 
above.  The  construction  of  a™  with 
the  preposition  2,  has  no  parallel  in 
the  Old  Testament,  nsiian  denotes 
the  j)roduce  of  the  earth  (Josh.  v.  12; 
Isa.  XXX.  23),  or  of  an  investment, 
hence  2>^'^fi^i  gM»i  revenue  (Pi'ov.  x. 
16,  XV.  fi;  Isa.  xxiii.  3),  and  is  the 
accusative  after  '^IV],  which  is  to  be 
supplied  mentally  from  the  preceding 
clause,  i.  e. ,  nwiin  y?«;-s>b.  This  inter- 
pretation seems  to  be  the  most  simple 
and  consonant  with  the  scope  of  the 
passage,  and  is  adopted  by  the  Auih. 
Version,  Hodgson,  Herzfeld,  Ewald, 
Heiligstedt,  Philippson,  Stuart,  Lis- 
ter, Vaihinger,  &c.  The  clause,  how- 
ever, is  variously  rendered;  the  Sept. 

has,     ^aX    Tl'j    riyairrnTf^    Iv     nv'KrAll     aiiToS 

ybw,fxa. ;  who  has  loved,  in  its  fulness, 
gain  ?  i.e.,  who  has  fully  loved  gain  ? 
taking  )inri  as  a  noun  of  quality,  the 
a  before  it  as  forming  a  periphrasis 
for  an  adjective  or  adverb  {videsujn-a, 
ii.  21),  and  exchanging  the  negative 
^i'^  for  the  pron.  i^.  The  Chaldee 
('w  rTb  n^b  TO'  pop  ©i^Dn";  cm  n  ]n), 
tlie  Vulg.  (qui  aniat  dnitias,  fructum 
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10  what  they  yield;  this,  too,  is  vanity.  For  when  riches 
increase,  those  that  consume  them  increase ;  what  advantage, 
therefore,  hath  the  owner  thereof,  except  the  looking  thereon 

11  with  his  eyes?     Sweet   is   the  sleep  of  the  husbandman, 


noil  capiet  ex  eis),  and  Rashbara,  who 
are  followed  by  Luther,  Coverdale,  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  the  Geneva  Bible, 
Knobel,  De  Wette,  Noyes,  Hengsten- 
berg,  &c.,  supply  i"?  after  nxinn,  i.  e., 
tvkoso  loves  riches,  there  is  no  profit 
to  him,  or  has  no  profit  from  them  ; 
Rashi  and  Ibn  Ezra  render  it,  rtnJ 
whoso  lores  riches,  not  fruit,  shall  not 
be  satisfied  ('^'m  Dn:i3  ]ion  pp"?  2n« 
HNian  ariN'  n"?"!  m-nno),  supplying  :in'x 
after  the  negative  particle  n\  and 
making  the  whole  clause  dependent 
upon  y3\E^  in  the  preceding  clause. 
Desvoeux  has,  who  loveth  nutnerous 
comjiany?  no  income  shall  be  snfficient 
for  him,  Hitzig,  unb  i»cr  licbt  tine 
giille  tie  nidjtS  einbvingt,  supi^lying 
nu-'N  before  NX 

10.  For  when  riches  increase,  &c. 
One  source  of  dissatisfaction  to  the 
money-lover  arises  from  the  fact  that 
when  bis  wealth  increases  bis  outlay 
also  increases  —  children,  relations, 
friends,  servants,  all  flock  around 
him  to  take  part  in  its  consumption; 
where  the  carcass  is,  there  the  eagles 
gather  together.  Pheraulas,  who  was 
born  poor,  and  afterwards  acquired 
great  wealth,  though  the  very  reverse 
of  the  mean  character  here  described, 
replied  to  the  young  Saciau,  who 
admired  his  riches  and  splendour, 
and  thought  that  this  noble-minded 
Persian  must  nov/  be  as  happy  as  he 
was  wealthy,  "  Do  you  think,  Sacian, 
that  I  live  with  the  more  pleasure  the 
more  I  possess  ?  Do  you  not  know, 
that  I  neither  eat,  nor  drink,  nor 
sleep,  with  a  particle  more  pleasure 
now  than  when  I  was  poor?  But, 
by  having  this  abundance,  I  gain 
merely  this,  that  I  have  to  guard 
more,  to  distribute  more  to  others, 
and  to  have  the  trouble  of  taking 
care  of  more  ;  for  a  great  many 
domestics  now  demand  of  me  their 
food,  their  drink,  and  their  clothes  ; 


some  arc  in  want  of  physicians;  one 
comes  and  brings  me  sheep  that 
have  been  torn  by  wolves,  or  oxen 
that  have  been  killed  by  falling  over 
a  precipice,  or  tells  me  of  a  distemper 
that  has  fallen  on  the  cattle;  so  that 
I  seem  to  myself,  in  possessing  abun- 
dance, to  have  more  aflQictions  than 
I  had  before  in  possessing  but  little. 
.  .  .  If  to  possess  riches  were  as 
pleasant  as  to  obtain  them,  the  rich 
would  very  much  exceed  the  poor  in 
happiness.  But  it  is  obligatory  on 
him  that  possesses  abundance  to 
expend  abundance,  both  on  the  gods, 
on  his  friends,  and  on  strangers. 
Whoever,  therefore,  is  greatly  pleased 
with  the  possession  of  riches,  will,  be 
assured,  feel  much  annoyed  at  the 
expenditure  of  them."  Xenoi)hon, 
Cyropaed.  viii.  3.  3d -44.  Bohn's 
Classical  Lib.  To  give  in  the  transla- 
tion the  connection  of  the  original, 
we  must  supply  the  causative  particle 
for  before  niD"i3,  as  this  verse  assigns 
a  reason  for  the  assertion  made  in 
the  preceding  one.  3iTD,  good,  i.e., 
fjoods,  tvealth  (comp.  3v>2  ^\}'Pi^  n^P, 
he  filled  their  houses  with  tvealth. 
Job  xxii.  18 ;  1  Kings  x.  7).  For 
piTP?,  see  ii.  2L  n'^^^,  the  owner 
thereof,  is  plural  of  power  (compare 
verse  12,  vii.  12,  viii.  8;  E.xod.  xxi. 
29 ;  Jsa.  i.  3  ;  Gesen.  §  108,  2,  b ; 
Ewald,  §  178),  with  the  meaning  of 
the  singular,  hence  the  i  simj.  in 
vy»,  which  refers  to  it.  Tlie  Maso- 
relic  reading,  mN-i  instead  of  n'Nn,  is 
immaterial,  as  this  may  simply  be 
another  form  of  the  same  noun,  like 
n'2ffi  and  rraip.  The  words  vyi-  ni«-}, 
seeing  it  with  Itis  eyes,  refer  to  his 
seeing  the  increased  number  of  de- 
vourers;  the  Vulg.,  cernit  divitias 
ocuLis  suis,  he  sees  the  riches  with 
his  eyes,  is  less  appropriate. 

11.  Sweet  is  the  sleep,  &c.      The 
troubles  which  the  light  of  the  day 
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whether  he  eat  little  or  much ;  whilst  abundance  doth  not 


discloses  to  the  sight  of  the  money- 
lover  (vri?  nw|)  do  not  close  with  the 
day,  since  night  affords  him  no  relief. 
Sleep,  which  gives  the  weary  plough- 
man repose,  whether  he  lives  lavishly 
or  frugally,  is  scared  from  the  cham- 
ber of  abundance  by  cares  and  fears. 
The  refreshing  sleep  enjoyed  by  those 
who  lead  a  rural  life  has  often  been 
celebrated  by  poets,  both  of  ancient 
and  modern  times.     Thus  Horace — 

Somnus  agrestium 
Lenis  vii-orum  non  humiles  domos 
Fastidit  umbrosamque  ripam, 
Non  Zephyris  agitata  Tempe. 

"  Sleep,  gentle  Sleep,  with  no  disdain. 
Is  looking  on  the  roof 

Low  nestling  of  the  rural  swain. 
Or  bank  embower'd  in  shades, 
Not  Tempe's  breeze-fann'd  glades." 
Od.  iii.  1.  21-24. 

^?3^  is  well  explained  by  Rashi,  Rash- 
bam,  Ibn  Ezra,  and  most  modern 
commentators,  by  ^^1^,  ""li^?,  one  ivho 
tills  the  ground,  hushandman  (comp. 
Gen.  iv.  2;  Prcw.  xii.  11),  rural  life 
with  the  ancients  being  the  type  of 
natural  happiness  and  tranquillity. 
The  Septuagint's  rendering  of  it  by 
SoSxo?,  slave,  as  if  the  original  were 
-\ys^  which  some  moderns  have  fol- 
lowed, is  both  incorrect  and  inappo- 
site. The  phrase  "^pn^  n3-in-c«i  t:i-»p-CN, 
whether  he  eat  little  or  much,  as  Rashi 
rightly  remarks  ("jai  ''^iin  1!id  'd)  ,  shews 
Ms  contented  habits,  his  indiffer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  he  lives 
lavishly  or.  frugally,  cnt  —  cn,  like 
DN  —  c«,  if — if,  without  the  \  is  used 
disjunctively  for  tvhether  —  or,  like 
sm— EiTE,  iavTB — lavTE  in  Greek  (comp. 
1  Cor.  xii.  26;  2  Cor.  i.  6;  infra, 
xi.  3,  xii.  14;  Gen.  xxxi.  52;  Josh. 
xxiv.  15;  Ewald,  §  861).  For  the 
adverbial  use  of  nairt,  see  i.  16. 

Whilst  abundance,  &c.  The  dis- 
turbed rest  of  the  avaricious  and 
careworn  money-lover  has  also  been 
set  forth  by  the  classical  writers  as  a 
melancholy  contrast  to  the  sweet  re- 
pose of  the  humble  labourer  — 

An  vigilare   metu  esanimen,  noctesque 

diesque 
Formidare  malos  fures,  iuccndia,  servos. 


Ne  te  compliant  f ugientes ;  hoc  juvat  ?  horum 
Semper    ego    optaaim    pauperrimus    esse 
bonorum. 

"  But,  ^ith  continuiil  watching  almost  dead. 
House-breaking  thieves,  and  midnight-fires 

to  dread, 
Or  the  suspected  slave's  mitimely  flight 
With  the  dear  pelf  ;  if  this  be  thy  delight, 
Be  it  my  fate,  so  Heaven  in  boimty  please, 
Still  to  be  poor  of  blessings  such  as  these." 
Horace.    Sat.  i.  1.  76-79. 

inia,  satiety,  like  si'f  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
23),  denotes  abundance  of  things, 
riches  (comp.  Gen.  xii.  29  ;  Prov.  iii. 
]0) ;  so  Rashi  (n'D3D  i-n®),  Rashbam 
{y^  pn),  Ibn  Ezra  (pon  m),  Knobel, 
Heiligstedt,  &c.  St.  Jerome,  how- 
ever, takes  it  to  mean  abundance  of 
food  (incocto  cibo  in  stomachi  angustiis 
cBstuante),  the  repletion  of  the  sto- 
mach with  various  delicacies,  which, 
being  more  than  he  can  digest,  keeps 
the  rich  man  awake ;  this  explanation 
is  also  suggested  by  Ibn  Ezra  (rrn^  i« 
bD«Qn  b^j  ifflj,  and  is  adopted  by 
Reynolds,  Mendelssohn,  Desvoeux, 
Hodgson,  Herzfeld,  Hitzig,  Elster, 
Vaihinger,  Heugstenberg,  &c.,  but  is 
incompatible  with  the  scope  of  the 
passage.  The  character  here  depicted 
is  a  greedy  money-lover,  who  is  tor- 
mented by  every  item  of  increased 
expenditure,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
very  likely  that  such  an  one  will  live 
■so  abundantly  as  to  be  kept  from 
sleeping  by  "  overloading  his  sto- 
mach." Besides,  this  interpretation 
mars  the  contrast  here  drawn,  which 
is  not  between  faring  sumptuously 
and  living  meanly,  but  between  the 
quiet  repose  of  the  labourer  and  the 
disturbed,  the  anxious  nights  of  the 
money  hunter.  The  simple  order  of 
the  words  in  this  clause  would  have 
been  pffi'"?  "i"cy.)  n^p  i:r«  ^'i%'i'\  but  to 
give  prominence  to  the  aniithesis, 
Tffi»^  vyt'r\)  is  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence  (comp.  Gesen.  §  145, 
1 ;  Ewald,  §  309,  a).  The  ?  in  Tcyb 
is  not  the  dative  of  appurtenance, 
standing  for  i"<?si7  ^?^.  *''^  abundance 
of  the  rich  (the"  Sept.,  Vulg.,  Rashi, 
Rashbam,  Luther,  Coverdale,  De 
Wette,  Gesenius  (Lex.  s.  r.,  ^  4,  c), 
Ewald  (§  292,  a),  Hitzig,  Heiligstedt, 
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12  suffer  the  rich  to  sleep.     There  is  a  sore  evil  which  1  have 
seen  under  the  sun  —  riches  hath  been  hoarded  up  by  the 

13  rich  for  the  owner  thereof  to   his  hurt.      For  the   riclies 
perish    in    some  unfortunate  business,   and  he  begetteth  a 


Stuart,  Elster,  Vaihinger,  Hengstcu- 
berg,  &c.),  but  is  the  dative  of  person, 
belouging  to  the  verb  n'?ri,  with  which 
it  is  ofteu  construed  (comp.  Exod. 
xxxii.  10;  2  Sam.  xvi.  11;  1  Chron. 
xvi.  21)  The  repetition  of  the  dative 
(i'j)  has  been  occasioned  by  the  inter- 
position of  I::'**,  which,  as  Herzfeld 
rightly  remarks,  makes  '^'V's),  yjcrfi  a 
nominative  absolute.  The  genius  of 
the  English  language  does  not  admit 
of  imitating  the  order  in  the  Hebrew; 
in  German  the  construction  can  be  re- 
tained: abet  bcr  Ucberfluf  ben  9tei(!^cn 
—  er  la^t  il;n  ni^t  fd^iafcn. 

12.  There  is  a  sore  evil,  &c.  The 
corroding  desire  for  more  wealth 
(ver.  9),  the  mortification  by  day  iu 
seeing  the  increased  drains  upon  it 
(10),  and  the  anxious  and  sleepless 
nights  (1 1)  which  this  wicked  monej'- 
lover  has  to  endure,  are  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  his  iniquity  is  visited 
upon  "  his  children  and  childi-en's 
children"  (Exod.  xxxiv.  7),  inasmuch 
as  he  hoards  up  riches  for  his  son, 
for  the  next  owner  of  it  (I'^^b),  to  his 
son's  harm  ("inp)).  Tlie  fern.  part. 
^^"^^t  here  and  iu  verse  15,  is  used 
adjectively,  the  relative  jironoun  "i"'i'»< 
as  frequently  being  implied  after 
'n'«n  (comp.  infra,  vi.  1),  where  the 
full  construction  is  to  be  found. 
)  iin-c  icj:,  riches  kept  for,  the  subject 
of  the  verb  tit?  as  frequently  must 
be  supplied  from  circumstance  {vide 
supra,  iv.  12.  14),  i.e.,  riches  kept  by 
the  rich  man  for,  &c.  (comp  ^2?ra''?  '3 
^b--\irD-i% /or  until  this  time  hath  it  been 
keptfjT  thee,  1  Sam.  ix.  24,  the  only 
other  passage  where  )  itotd  occurs, 
and  where,  as  here,  the  subject 
(nr^)  is  to  he  supplied  from  the  con- 
nection, ■'''j^r-  ^^^  oicner,  i.  e.,  the  o  e 
irho  noic  owns  it,  the  heir,  to  whom 
the  suffix  in  in?-;b  refers.  The  ren- 
dering of  Vrrab  -^m^  •\-xv.  riches  kept 
by  its  I  vner   (Knobel,    Ewald,    De 


Wette,  Herzfeld,  Noyes,  Hitzig,  Hei- 
ligst«dt,  Elster,Vaihinger,  Heugsten- 
berg,  &c.)  is  iingrammatical,  and  is 
contradicted  by  the  passage  already 
cited,  where  this  phrase  occurs.  The 
rare  instances  of  &  passive  participle 
being  followed  by  ),  which  are  ad- 
duced in  justification  of  this  render- 
ing, prove  nothing,  for  even  if  their 
correctness  be  admitted,  it  is  most 
unjustifiable  to  create  more  irregu- 
larities because  similar  ones  are  to 
be  found,  and  especially  as  the  regu- 
lar construction  yields  good  sense. 
Besides,  this  rendering,  as  well  as  the 
interpretation  which  commentators 
generally  give  of  this  passage,  are 
contrary  to  the  scope  of  the  pas- 
sage, inasmuch  as  Ihey  refer  i'lrnS  to 
Tc?,  the  rich  tnayi  who  hoards  up 
liches  to  his  own  injury,  whereas  the 
passage  s])eaks  of  tuo  distinct  per- 
sons, one  hoarding  up  the  riches,  and 
the  other  possessing  them,  and  the 
context  describes  tiie  misery  of  his 
progeny.  The  pjhir.  ^''?}"},  as  in  verse 
10,  is  used  for  the  simjular,  hence 
in^'j'?,  to  his  harm,  with  sinci.  sulEx; 
the  Sept.,  Vulg.,  Rashi,  liashbam, 
Ibn  Ezra,  Luther,  Coverdale,  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  and  almost  all  mo- 
dern versions,  render  it  in  the  singu- 
lar, whilst  the  Authorised  Version, 
following  the  Geneva  Bible,  wrongly 
translates  it  "  for  the  owners  thereof 
to  their  hurt." 

13.  For  the  riches  perish,  ice.  Co- 
heleth  now  shews  how  those  riches 
have  been  hoarded  up  by  the  money- 
lover,  to  the  hurt  of  the  owner  thereof, 
or  heir.  Having  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  wealth,  as  well  as  of  an 
unquenchable  thirst  for  more,  which 
is  its  concomitant,  he  is  led  to  specu- 
late, and  by  some  important  under- 
taking loses  all.  This  punishment 
is  felt  all  the  more  bitterly,  because 
he  begets  a  son  in  these  impoverished 
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14  son  when  he  hath  nothing  in  his  possession.  As  lie  cometh 
forth  from  the  womb  of  his  mother,  even  as  he  cometh 
naked,  he  returneth  again,  and  taketh  nothing  from  his  work 


circumstances,  whom  lie  must  leave 
in  utter  destitution,  i't  ]:?3?3,  literally 
in  an  employment  of  evil,  i.  e.,  in  an 
evil  or  unlucky  business,  for  \^^,  being 
in  tbe  construct  before  i't,  see  i.  13, 
and  iv.  8.  The  incorrect  and  un- 
bappy  rendering  of  tbe  Vulg.,  afflic- 
tionepessi.ua,  bas  unfortunately  been 
followed  by  tbe  Geneva  Bible  in  tbe 
meaningless  phrase,  "  evil  travail," 
wbicb  the  Authorised  Version  bas 
adopted.  Still  worse  is  Luther's  para- 
phrase, bcnn  ber  dleiije  fommt  urn  iiiit 
gvo^em  3nmmer,  which  Coverdale 
and  tbe  Bishops'  Bible  ("for  oftlimes 
they  perish  with  his  great  misery  and 
trouble")  follow.  I'he  pronoun  in 
iT-i  does  not  refer  to  ^3,  the  son  (tbe 
Chaldee,  the  Vulg.,  Luther,  Cover- 
dale,  the  Bishops'  Bible,  Mendels- 
sohn, Herzfeld,  Gesenius  (Lex.  s.  r. 
T,  i.  aa),  Preston,  &c.,  but  to  the 
father;  as  is  evident  both  from  the 
following  verse,  which  continues  to 
describe  tbe  condition  of  the  father, 
and  from  the  scope  of  the  passage, 
which  is  manifestly  to  set  forth  the 
additional  grief  of  the  father,  who 
not  only  loses  all,  but  begets  a  son 
when  unable  to  leave  him  anything. 
Eashbam  bas  therefore  rightly  ex- 
plained nm«D  ^•V1  ^'nib  ]D  nn«  p  T'^im 
nVnsn'jT  ^XD'^^r^b  iiib  p  no  ^b  ]'«©,  and 
he  begets  a  son  ivhen  he  has  nothing 
in  his  possession,  ivhen  he  has  nothing 
to  leave  him  ;  so  also  Doderlein, 
Kaiser,  Heinemann,  Knobel,  Noyes, 
&c.  IT?,  ill  his  hand,  i.  e.,  that  ivhich 
one  takes  with  him,  which  belongs  to 
him,  hence,  like  2^^^^^^  i'^  Latin, 
denotes  possession,  p)roperty. 

14.  As  he  cometh,  &c.  The  riches 
wbicb  this  greedy  money-lover  lost 
he  never  recovered  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  life,  so  that  he  died  and 
returned  to  the  womb  of  tbe  common 
mother  earth  as  stripped  of  all  he  bad 
as  when  he  came  from  his  mother's 
vs^omb.  Tbe  innermost  recess  of  the 
earth  is  represented  as  the  bosom 


where  the  embryo  of  all  things  living 
is  generated.  The  earth  receives  us 
at  our  birth,  nourishes  us  when  born, 
and  ever  afterwards  supports  us,  and 
finally  receives  us  into  her  embrace 
when  we  are  rejected  by  the  rest  of 
nature,  and  covers  us  with  sj;ecial 
tenderness  (Plin.  ii.  63).  Hence  the 
Psalmist  speaks  both  of  the  womb 
of  his  mother  (a«  I'f  j)  and  of  the 
earth  (y^isi  nvnnn)  as  the  place  where 
he  was  formed. 

For  thou  hast  created  my  reins. 

Thou  hast  woven  me  in   the  womb  of  my 

mother ; 
I   praise  thee  because  I  was  wonderfully 

distinguished. 
Wonderful  are  thy  works, 
And  my  soul  knoweth  it  full  well  ; 
My  substance  was  not  hid  from  thee 
When  I  was  formed  in  the  secret  place, 
When  I  was  wrought  in  the  womb  of  tbe  earth, 
cxxxix.  13-15. 

And  Job,  when  deprived  of  all  things, 
spake  of  his  departure  as  returning  to 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  in  as  destitute*  a 
condition  as  when  he  came  from  the 
bosom  of  his  mother,  using  tbe  very 
words  of  the  passage  before  us  — 

Naked  came  I  forth  from  the  bosom  of  my 

mother, 
And  naked  I  return  thither.  i.  21. 

So  also  Sirach,  "  Great  travail  is 
created  for  every  man,  and  a  heavy 
yoke  is  upon  tbe  sons  of  Adam, 
from  tbe  day  that  they  go  forth 
of  their  mother's  womb,  till  tbe  day 
that  they  return  to  the  mother  of 
all  things"  (xl.  1).  For  hdV?  2to,  to 
return  again;  and  for  nh,  to  come, 
and  Tjljn,  to  go,  in  tbe  sense  of  to  be 
born,  and  to  die,  see  i.  4 ;  njcs  is 
added  to  «^  i^''!*?,  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis,  vide  supra,  iv.  2.  i""??!  ^Vl 
is  not  receive,  or  take  away  for,  by, 
or  THROUGH  his  tvork  (the  Chaldee, 
Knobel,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Stuart, 
Pbilippson,  Elster,  &c.),  but  take  of 
or  FROM  his  work  (tbe  Vulgate,  Ibn 
Ezra,  Luther,  Coverdale,  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  tbe  Geneva  Bible,  the  Autb. 
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15  which  he  may  cany  awaj  as  his  possession.     And  even  this 
is  a  sore  evil,  just  as  he  conicth  so  niiist  he  go,  and  wliat 

16  advantage  hath  he  who  laboureth  for  the  wind?     Yet  he 


Version,  Noyes,  &c.),  the  3  in  i'"?V?, 
as  Ibn  Ezra  rightly  remarks  (n'^a 
Dn'jn  -111533  nm^m  ir33  d"»d  mpn  ^'70V2), 
stands  for  9,  i.  e.,  is  partitive,  coinp. 
Levit.  viii.  82,  "  that  which  remains 
of  the  flesh  and  of  the  bread  ;"  and 
especially  D^n  Nii'Di  T-|.-q«  i^ipjl,  and 
they  shall  carry  with  thee  a  portion 
Of  the  burden  of  the  people  (Numb. 
xi.  17),  and  ''?f>?5n  ''n'ipi  x\£'\  7ny  couch 
shall  hear  a  part  ov  nnj  (Oinplaints 
(Job  vii.  13),  wliere  the  same  con- 
struction of  ?  «ii33  occurs.  For  tho 
form  '^i'  instead  of  '^''?v,  see  Ewald, 
§  131,  b.  iT3,  ill  his  possession,  as  in 
the  preceding  verse. 

15.  And  even  this  is  a  sore  evil,  &c. 
Having  described,  in  the  foregoing 
verse,  the  miserable  end  of  this  cove- 
tous money-lover,  Colieleth  submits 
that,  had  it  been  nothing  else,  had  he 
lived  a  happy  life,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
all  his  acquired  wealth,  and  only  been 
reduced  to  such  a  condition  at  the 
close  of  it,  even  this  alone  (^i'c?'!) 
would  be  a  sore  evil,  to  be  obliged 
to  depart  this  life  in  as  destitute  a 
condition  as  he  came,  after  having 
toiled  for  years,  and  used  all  manner 
of  unjust  means  to  obtain  riches. 
□3,  at  the  beginning  of  this  verse,  .is 
intimately  connected  with  n?  at  the 
beginning  of  the  following  verse  as 
protasis  and  apodosis,  as  is  evident 
from  the  whole  scope  of  the  passage ; 
□3  — D3  are  therefore  to  be  rendered 
even  —  yet.  The  Vulgate,  Luther, 
Coverdale,  and  the  Bishops'  Bible 
have  tlierefore  wrongly  ignored  this 
particle.  For  ni,  this,  see  ii.  2,  and 
nbin  nin,  see  verse  10  of  this  chapter, 
nw  (from  cnv,  to  brin;/  together,  to 
unite,  to  connect),  like  ni-  {vide  ii.  IG), 
is  properly  a  noun,  signil'y  ing«  ijatlier- 
unj,a  union,  a  connection,  and,  like  ]S"?, 
is  never  found  without  the  prefix  ) 
(comp.  cnny),  in  connection  with  them, 
i.e.,  corrcspondinfj  to  them,  according 
to  their  manner,  like  tlieni,  Ezck.  i.  20; 
nrn^arb  n;,  this  one  in  connection  with, 


corresponding  to, like,  the  other,  infra, 
vii.  14).  That  to»  should  be  here 
without  the  ),  thus  forming  a  solitary 
exception  to  the  thirty-one  places 
with  the  prefix  (comp.  Exod.  xxv. 
27,  xxviii.  27,  xxxvii.  11,  xxxviii.  18, 
xxxix.  20  ;  Levit.  iii.  9  ;  2  Sam.  xvi. 
13  (twice);  1  Kings  vii.  20;  1  Cbron. 
xxiv.  31  (twice),  xxv.  .s,  xxvi.  12.  16  ; 
Nehem.  xii.  24:  Coheleth  vii.  14; 
Ezek  i.  20.  21,  iii.  8  (twice),  13;  x. 
19,  xi.  22,  .xl.  18,  xlii  7,  xlv.  0.  7, 
xlviii.  13.  18  (twice),  21),  will  hardly 
be  admitted,  especially  when  we  bear 
in  mind  tlieiuseparableness  of  the  pre- 
fixes from  certain  nouns  when  used 
as  prepositions.  To  li'p)  we  add  i^iy?. 
Hence  Ibn  Giat  riglitly  remarks,  nort 

]vcnn  F|D  riDH  n3\d  nt3»'j3i  -nira  nm  iti'^n 
nn«  nbo  nvn':  'i«-\  n^m  rmvb  p  TD'?m 
yea  vrsz-ii  cp^in  p  ni-in  tdd  t\d:i  nnjfba 
n'"7D  n•S'z■^^  mbn'^n®  crra  mp  nps  QmnNbi 
nn>»,  that  nm''"'73  is  a  separation  of 
H'ssbs,  according  to  the  analogy  of 
noi''Sp,  the  3  being  changed  into  "?  be- 
fore another  letter  with  Sheva.  'J'bis 
is,  moreover,  corroborated  by  the 
Septuagint    (ScTrEp    yap),   the   Syriac 

(r-^-U  H-^^  I ).  which,  however,  take 
the  3  in  nn^b?  as  the  causative  particle, 
the  Vulgate,  Kimchi,  Solomon  ben 
Melech,  &c.  13  —  3,  as  —  so  (comp. 
Ps.  cxxvii.  4;  Joelii.  4;  Gesen.§  154, 
3,  f ;  Ewald,  §  360,  a).  Ni3  and  ■rj'rn, 
as  iti  the  former  verse,  signify  to  be 
born,  and  to  die.  For  pin!,  advantage, 
see  i.  3.  '^'^'^\,for  the  wind,  i.  e.,  to  no 
purpose.  The  untaugible  and  fleeting 
wind  is  frequently  used  in  Scripture 
to  represent  that  which  has  no  sub- 
stance, is  empty,  liollow,  and  eludes 
the  grasp;  hence  such  phrases  as"  to 
inherit  the  wind"  (Prov.  xi.  29),  "  to 
bring  forth  wind"  (Isa.  xxvi.  18), 
"  words  of  wind"  (Job  xvi.  3),  &e. 

10.    Yet  he  eatelh  all  his  days,  &c. 
The  case,  however,  is  different ;  so 
far  from  simply  dying  divested  of  all 
Z 
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eateth  all  his  clays  in  darkness,  and  is  much  disturbed,  and 


his  property,  the  greedy  money-getter 
has  nothing  hut  anxiety,  trouble,  and 
vexation  all  his  lifetime,  both  in  ob- 
taining and  keeping  his  wealth.  For 
D|,  yet,  see  the  preceding  verse, 
vo^'ba,  all  his  days,  is  as  usual  the 
accusative  of  time,  with  an  adver- 
bial signification  {vide  supra,  ii.  23). 
tjffinii,  in  darkness,  in  obscurity,  either 
because  he  avoids  company  for  fear 
of  the  expenses  connected  therewith, 
or  he  is  avoided  by  every  one  in  con- 
sequence of  his  mean  and  niggardly 
disposition,  thus  forming  a  contrast 
to  n»nrT  ijj  Tj'^nb,  to  walk  before  the 
living,  in  vi.  8.  The  Chaldee  lias 
therefore    aptly   paraphrased    it,   ''3 

□^ya,  he  dwells  in  obscuritj  all  his  days, 
so  that  he  may  eat  his  bread  alone. 
Ibn  Ezra's  eiplanation  (ii^  Nino  nva 
iboyi  rpDj?  mn  ]'3i''m  -j-ona  □«  o  b3«''  xb 
nVbn  N12  !»  b-^iv  sf"?  |-raD  yip'''),  he  does 
not  eat  in  the  daytime  when  it  is  light, 
but  in  the  night,  i.e..  owing  to  his 


delinquent  may  be,  he  will  neverthe- 
less experience  many  a  grievous  and 
agonising  hour.  D?3  is  an  intransi- 
tive verb,  third  person  sing.,  signify- 
ing to  be  disturbed,  irritated,  vexed 
(corap.  vii.  9  ;  Nehem.  iii.  33),  hence 
the  noun  05.-3,  i.  18,  vii.  9.  For  m^rr, 
iufinit.  absol.  used  adverbially,  see 
i.  10.  vbn  stands  for  Sb  'bn,  literally 
grief  is  to  him,  i.  e.,  he  has  grief ;  the 
suffix,  which  is  generally  the  accusa- 
tive, is  not  uutrequently  also  used 
for  the  dative  (comp.  idto  iin©  ian«, 
uhoso  loves  him  {i.e.,  his  sou),  seeks 
him  [i.e.,  for  him)  correction,  Prov. 
xiii.  24;  Job  xxxi.  18,  xl.  22;  Isa. 
xliv.  21,  Ixv.  5;  Gesen.  §  121,  4; 
Ewald,  §  315,  b).      The  Sept.  {nal 

^VfA.M  TToXXw   xai    a.^wtTtia  xai   )(OXo},   and 

in  much  vexation,  and  infirmity,  and 
ivrath),  the  Vulgate   (et    in    cdris 

MDLTIS,    ET   IN  .'ERUMNA   ATQUE    TRIS- 

TiTiA,  and  in  many  cares,  and  in 
misery  and  sorrow),  and  tlie  Ryriac 

multitudinous  undertakings  and  work      (\l^'^^^*>*-^0    "ll-»-^^^    IV^r^O 

to  obtain  money,  he  cannot  eat  till  the 


evening  comes,  is  too  far-fetched,  and 
does  not  comport  with  the  following 
clause.  Still  more  objectionable  is 
Mendelssohn's  interpretation,  viz., 
the  raiser  eats  in  the  dark  to  save  the 
light;  or,  "  he  consumes  all  his  day 
in  gloom"  (Durell,  Hitzig,  Stuart, 
Elster,  &c.),  taking  i'9;"''3,  contrary 
to  the  usus  loquendi,  as  the  object. 
As  to  the  Septuagint's  changing  ''p^*' 
into  b^>i),  xai  Iv  •Trhdei,  which  is  followed 
by  Spohn,  Ewald,  Heiligstedt,  &c.,  it 
is  rightly  rejected  by  the  Syriac,  the 
Chaldee,  and  most  modern  commen- 
tators; and  though  it  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  exegetical  rules 
according  to  which  that  version  was 
made,  we  wonder  that  critics  who  re- 
ject these  rules  should  have  adopted 
this  alteration  of  the  text. 

And  is  much  disturbed,  &c.  These 
are  the  natural  consequences.  One 
who  robs  the  poor  and  perverts  jus- 
tice, to  fill  his  hug,  will  be  haunted 
by  the  sighs  and  cries  of  the  sufferers, 
and,  however  steeled  the  heart  of  the 


(jCJl>CmC20  jlO^r^O,  and  in  much 
anger,  and  wrath,  and  in  mourning, 
and  sickness),  which  are  followed  by 
Luther  (unb  in  grofem  ©rdmen  unb 
jlranf^eit  unbSttaurigfett),  Coverdale, 
and  the  Bishops'  Bible  (ivith  great 
carefulness,  sickness,  and  sorrow,  i.  e., 
he  eats  in  much  vexation,  &c.), 
making  this  clause  dependent  upon 
''3N'  in  the  preceding  clause,  are  loose 
paraphrases,  and  have  given  rise  to 
the  unwarranted  alterations  of  the 
verb  Di'S  into  D^s,  tlie  noun,  and  y)Tj) 
into  ')rfi  (Desvoeux,  Spohn,  Ewald, 
Heiligstedt,  &c.)  The  Geneva  Ver- 
sion, "  he  eateth  in  darkness  with 
mucli  grief,  and  in  his  sorrow  and 
anger,"  is  only  guilty  of  altering  oys, 
the  verb,  into  d??,  the  noun,  whilst 
the  Authorised  Version, "  and  he  hath 
much  sorrow  and  wrath  with  his  sick- 
ness," not  only  makes  the  same  un- 
warran  ted  alteration,  but  also  ch  anges 
v)m  into  i''?n3,  and  most  unjustifiably 
construes  the  text  r)m  f]-J\^-\  mnri  nya^ 
Equally  arbitrary  and  violent  are  the 
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17  hath  grief  and  vexation.  Behold,  that  whicli  I  liave  seen  is 
good,  that  it  is  well  tor  man  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  to 
enjoy  the  good  in  all  his  labours  which  he  laboureth  under 
the  sun,  the  numbered  days  of  his  life  which  God  hath 


renderings,  "and  anger,  sickness,  and 
wrath  multiply,"  taking  na-iri  as  "  the 
jncEtente  Hiphil,  which  agrees  with 
each  of  the  singular  nouns  separately, 
and  the  "i  final  in  V^m  is  plainly  a 
mistake "  (Durell) ;  "and  what  the 
better  for  having  toiled  for  the  wind, 
and  for  having  lived  all  his  days  in 
gloom  and  gi-eat  care,  in  disquiet  and 
vexation?"  (Hodgson);  "in  darkness 
he  consumes  all  his  days,  and  much 
anger  in  his  sickness  and  irritation," 
altering  crs,  the  verb,  into  cr?,  the 
noun,  making  it  the  accusative  after 
''.3N\  and  changing  vVm  iuto  v'j'na 
(Hitzig) ;  or  "  and  is  much  irritated, 
and  his  infirmity  is  matter  of  indigna- 
tion," taking  the  "i  in  ^'^  as  explica- 
tive or  intransitive  (Herzfeld,  Stuart, 
and  Philippson). 

17.  Behold  that  ivhich  I  have  seen, 
*&c.  Having  shewn  that  all  things 
are  immutably  fixed  (iii.  1-22),  and 
that  the  mistaken  exertions  made 
by  men  to  alter  their  destinies  arise 
from  impure  motives,  and  defeat 
themselves  (iv.  1-v.  16),  Coheleth 
concludes  this  section  by  again  sub 
mitting  that  there  is  nothing  left  for 
man  but  to  enjoy  life  the  few  years 
of  his  existence.  n;n,  lo,  behold, 
calls  attention  to  what  the  writer 
has  previously  asserted  upon  the 
same  subject.  '?«  'nw'iirw,  uJiat  I 
have  seen,  i.e.,  what  1  have  found 
and  propounded  before  (ii.  24-20). 
aio,  is  t/ood,  holds  ijood,  namely,  that 
it  is  well  to  eat,  &c.  For  np;,  beauti- 
ful, good,  and  then  iiell  (see  iii.  11). 
The  Septuagint's  rendering  of  this 

clause,  iJoj  eTSov  lyilo   oyaJcv,  o   la-Ti  y.a'Kov 

it.T.x.,  behold  I  have  seen  ijood  which  is 
beautiful,  &c.,  connecting  3vjj  witli 
':«  'n'^"},  and  making  '^p;""'^'^  expli- 
cative of  3i-  Ti"^,  wliich  is  followed 
by  the  Authorised  Version  in  the 
margin,  Geier,  Rambach,  Rosenmiil- 
ler,  &c.,  who  appeal  to  NTfn  -wtn  ]i», 


an  evil,  which  is  sin  (Hos.  xii.  '.)),  is 
inadmissible,  because  of  the  Quametz 
under 'PN,  which  shews  that  it  must 
be  connected  with  n:n.  The  same 
objection  is  to  be  lU'ged  against  Des- 
voeux,  Hilzig,  and  Stuart,  wlio  regard 
^5;  "^^'^^  simply  as  a  resumption  of 
lie  liTN,  referring  to  Zech.  ix.    17. 

The  Syriac,  W  A-^^?  ^^^  l^cn 

;  I  <^  >o    ooi    s'~^l    i^mar:>, 

behold  this  which  I,  Coheleth,  have 
seen,  it  is  good  and  beautiful,  and  the 
Chaldee  paraphrase,  «2n  hmft  n  urn 
pn'?  1'2^-ti  Ntt*:M  'nb  N'ln  srj,  (otd  be- 
hold that  which  1  have  seen  is  good,  and 
that  which  is  comely  for  them,  wliich 
lake  i^'«  as  a  copula,  and  are  followed 
by  the  loose  versions  of  Goverdale 
and  the  Bishops'  Bible  ("  therefore 
we  think  it  a  better  and  a  faii'er  thing 
for  a  man  to  eat,"  &c.),  the  Autho- 
rised Version  in  the  text,  Hodgson, 
&c.,  and  which  liave  causedHoubigaut 
and  Spohn  to  alter  the  text  into 
nc;'!  li'j:,  are  most  arbitrary  and  un- 
justifiable. The  loose  renderings  of 
the  Vulgate  (hoc  itaque  visum  est 
.MiHi  BONUM,  TjT,  this.  therefore  as 
seemed  good  to  me,  that,  &c.),  Luther 
(®o  fe^e  i^  nun  fcasJ  fiir  gut  an  ba^  tS 
fein  fei,  ivenn  man  ifTet  unb  trinfct*, 
and  tlie  Geneva  Bible, "  beiiold,  then, 
what  I  have  seen  good,  tliat  it  is 
comely  to  eat,"  &c.,  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  text.  For  the  phrase 
air;  hnt,  to  see  good,  see  ii.  1.  The 
suffix  in  i'joy  refers  to  the  implied 
cisi ;  relative  pronouns  arc  frequently 
used  instead  of  nouns,  when  the  sub- 
ject is  obvious  from  the  context 
(comp.  infra,  vii.  1  ;  Prov.  xxvii.  <) ; 
Ps.  xviii.15,  xliv.  3;  Ewald,  ^  294,  b). 
■'"17"''??  "'rPP,  as  in  ii.  3,  and  i'^'~''3  in 
tlie  preceding  verse,  is  the  accusative 
of  time. 
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18  given  him  ;  for  this  is  his  portion  ;  and  I  have  also  seen, 
that  a  man  to  whom  God  hath  given  riches  and  wealth,  and 
if  he  hath  enabled  him  to  eat  thereof,  and  to  take  his  portion, 

19  and  to  rejoice  in  his  labour,  this  is  a  gift  of  God.  He  should 
remember  that  the  days  of  his  life  are  not  many,  that  God 
causeth  him  to  work  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  heart. 


18.  And  J  have  also  seen,  &G.  This 
verse  forms  an  integral  part  of  the 
] (receding  one,  intensifying  its  state- 
ment. Not  only  is  there  nothing 
left  for  man  but  present  enjoyment, 
but  even  for  this  he  is  dependent 
upon  God.  n|,  also,  is  dependent 
upon  'P^  'n'«n  in  the  preceding  verse, 
and  the  particle  ■•?  is  to  be  supplied 
after  it.  ''i^l  nnn  ni  is  the  apodosis 
to  the  protasis,  which  begins  with 
iiD'bffin'i.  The  two  synonymous  terras 
D'pD?^  -\iri3?,  riches  and  wealth,  are  used 
to  describe  great  abundance,  and, 
being  inanimate  things,  are  followed 
by  i3^p,  the  neuter  in  the  singular. 

19.  He  should  remember,  &c.  To 
urge  us  on  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
present,  the  only  thing  left  for 
man,  as  stated  in  verse  17,  Coheleth 
submits  that  wo  ought  always  to 
remember  two  things  ;  first,  the 
shortness  of  our  life,  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  enjoying  it  whilst  it 
lasts.  The  prominence  whicli  the 
sacred  writer  has  given  to  the  first 
part  of  this  hemistich  (n;i^n  iib)  gave 
rise  to  the  frequently  occurring  at- 
traction ;  so  that  "Q:'nii  -Qv  m-in  xb  '3 
v;n  stands  for  v;n  ^n^  mnn  nV  'B  i?}'_ 
(comp.  ii.  24,  iii.  2 1 ,  and  especially 
xi.  8,  wliere  this  attraction  takes 
place  in  a  similar  phrase).  So  also 
liashi,  Ibn  Ezra  (for  Gill's  misre- 
presentation of  these  Rabbins,  see 
p.  175),  Mendelssohn,  Herzfeld,  and 
Philippson.  The  Septuagint,  not 
perceiving    this   attraction,    renders 

this  clause,  oVi  ol  ^roXXa  y-Vfjo-Oria-trat 
Tag   hy-hag  rnj  Z'^ng  alroij,   for   he    shall 

not  much  remember  the  days  of  his 
life,  which  is  followed  by  the  Vul- 
gate [ncn  enim  satis  recordnbitur 
dierum  ritcc  siue),  Luthor  {t>cuu  cv 
tcnft  nid;t  ^ic(  an  ta$  elcnbc  ?cbcii). 


who,  by  way  of  explanation,  has 
miserable  life  instead  of  the  days  of 
his  life,  Coverdale,  and  the  Bishops' 
Bible  ("for  he  thinketh  not  much 
bow  long  he  shall  live"),  the  Geneva 
Bible  ("  surely  he  will  not  much 
remember  the  days  of  his  life"),  the 
A  nth.  Version  in  the  text,  Desvoeux, 
Hodgson,  Knobel,  Gesenius,  (Lex, 
under  rtys),  Ewald,  De  Wette,  Stuart, 
Elster,  &c.,  and  which  is  explained 
"  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  special 
gifts  of  God,  his  reflections  on  the 
sombre  part,  or  on  the  shortness  of 
his  days,  will  cease  to  be  painful  and 
distressing  to  him  !"  The  marginal 
reading  of  the  Authorised  Version, 
"  though  he  give  not  much,  yet  he 
remembereth  the  days  of  his  life,"  is 
a  literary  curiosity. 

That  Ood  causeth,  &c.  The  second 
thing  we  are  to  remember  is,  that 
the  design  of  God,  in  assigning  to 
us  tlie  various  pursuits  of  life,  is 
present  enjoyment,  'a,  that,  is  the 
conjunction  following  the  verb  of 
remembering,  as  in  the  preceding 
clause.  The  rendering  of  it  by 
because,  for,  forasmuch  (the  Septua- 
gint, Vulgate,  Luther,  Coverdale,  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  the  Geneva  Bible, 
the  Authorised  Version,  &c.),  or  %ihen 
(Stuart,  &c.),  is  owing  to  their  mis- 
understanding of  tbe  preceding  part 
of  the  verse.  ^35'?  is  the  Hiphil 
participle  of  n3i\  which  is  so  fre- 
quently used  in  this  book  for  to 
occuijy,  to  worJc ;  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  Hiphil,  therefore,  is  to  cause 
to  work;  the  pronoun  inx,  him,  as 
frequently,  is  omitted.  ^3?  nnaipa,  in 
or  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  heart,  i.  e., 
ho  assigns  to  him  work  wherein  is 
enjoyment  of  heart,  or  makes  him 
work   for,    oy   that  he   might  have. 
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enjoyment.  So  some  interpreters 
mentioned    in    the    Michlal    Jophi 

(13  mirb  ]':s'o  pcj?  ]wb  iniN  □■oico  t" 
ipD3?  lb  |m2  □'p'jNn  o  iMjiTDi  «:iv  briE  Nim 
13"?  nott,"®  rron  j'^si),    the    Septuagint 

(o  &Eo;    Trepio'Tra  airov  ev  el<j>p(;s"W)j  xapJiaf 

auTcu,  G'o(/  occupies  Mm  iti  the  joy  of 
his  Jteart),  and  the  more  paraphrastic 
Vulgate  (Deus  occupet  deliciis  cob 
EJUS,  God  occupies  his  heart  with 
deliyhts),  which  gave  rise  to  Luther's 
version  (@ott  erftcuet  fcin  ^etj), 
and  to  the  rendering  of  Coverdale 
and  the  Bishops'  Bihle  ("  God  fillelh 
his  heart  with  gladness,"  taking 
occupet  in  the  sense  oi  filling),  De 
Wette,  Gesenius,  Vaihinger,  &c.  ; 
others,  however,  translate  it,  God 
leaves  him  to  sing  in  the  joy  of  heart 
(rra«i  ywxD'o  ''•rf  pnb  m  ]ino  ^b  p:  'pn 


■j^rcn  ']i«jb  mm.  vna  ^p':nl  nnir  nvrt'^i  laba 
□nn  cnV  ]VT^^  to3  mon  rtnnm  pob  Nim, 
Rashbam,  Koster,  &c.),  or  God 
answers  him  uith  the  joy  of  his  heart, 
i.  e.,  bestows  upon  him  joy,  as  it 
were,  in  answer  to  his  desire  (c 
V«"ixcn  rr:v  i3":3?i  n:5  'iirbD  Nim  cnniN 
^^hii•!D  'ed  wpiom,  some  interpreters 
mentioned  by  Ibu  Ezra,  the  Geneva 
Bible,  the  Auth.  Ver.,  Geier,  Doder- 
lein,  Rosenmiiller,  Noyes,  Elster, 
Hengstenberg,  &c.),  or,  God  helps 
thee  in  the  enjoyment  of  heart  (n:3?n 
MV"  cm  n^n^n  n«  n:r«  inD  n^^^oo  vr2» 
innoini  ^b  s^co  mpnnra  yzvnr  y-i«n  dm 
^z'2^Ci  "jisw"?  v-^bcni  ^b  ]nD  «in  o,  Ibn 
Ezra,  Mendelssohn,  Preston,  Hitzig, 
&c.)  But  these  renderings  do  not 
comport  with  the  Hiphil,  nor  do 
they  afFect  the  argument. 


SECTION  III. 


CHAPTER    VI.    1  — VIII.    15. 

Coheleth  now  shews  that  wealth  is  utterly  unable  to  secure  real  happiness 
(vi.  1-9),  since  the  rich  man  can  neither  overrule  the  order  of 
Providence  (10),  nor  know  what  will  conduce  to  his  well-being  (11.  12). 
And  lastly,  prudence,  or  what  is  generally  called  common  sense,  is 
e.xamined,  and  shewn  to  be  as  unsatisfactory  as  all  the  preceding 
experiments.  Coheleth  thought  that  to  live  so  as  to  leave  a  good 
name  (vi.  1-4) ;  to  listen  to  merited  rebuke  (5-9)  ;  not  to  indulge  in 
a  repining  spirit,  but  to  submit  to  God's  Providence  (10-14);  to  be 
temperate  in  religious  matters  (15-20);  not  to  pry  into  everybody's 
opinions  (21,  22),  lessons  of  prudence,  or  common  sense,  higher  wisdom, 
being  unattainable  (23,  24)  ;  to  submit  to  the  powers  that  be,  even 
under  oppression,  believing  that  the  mightiest  tyrant  will  ultimately 
be  punished  (viii.  1-9),  end  that,  though  retribution  is  sometimes 
withheld  (10),  which  indeed  is  the  cause  of  increased  wickedness  (11), 
yet  that  God  will  eventually  administer  rewards  and  punishments 
(12,  13) ;  that  this  would  satisfy  him  during  the  few  years  of  his  life. 
But  as  this  did  not  account  for  the  melancholy  fact  that  the  fortunes 
of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  arc  often  reversed  all  their  lifetime,  this 
common-sense  view  of  life  too  often  proved  vain  (14),  and  Coheleth 
therefore  recurs  to  his  repeated  conclusion,  that  there  is  nothing  left 
for  man  but  to  enjoy  the  things  of  this  life  (lo). 
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vi.  1  There  is  an  evil  which  I  have  seen  under  the  sun,  and  it 

2  weigheth  heavily  upon  man.     Here  is  a  man  to  whom  God 

hath  given  riches,  and  wealth,  and  abundance,  so  that  his 

soul  lacketh  nothing  of  all  that  it  desire th,  and  God  hath 

not  given  him  the  power  to  eat  thereof,  but  a  stranger  eateth 


1.  There  is  an  evil,  &o.  Coheleth 
now  shews  that  wealth,  too,  is  utter- 
ly unable  to  secure  real  happiness. 
As  ^1,  like  TToXii;  in  Greek,  is  used 
both  for  the  amount  of  numbers, 
many,  much,  and  tropically  for  de- 
gi-ee,  much,  (jreat,  hence  interpreters 
are  divided  as  to  the  rendering  of 
Di^rj-bs  «'n  mn.  Thus  the  Vulgate 
(frequens  ajmd  homines) ,  Rashi  (niina 
mm:  «'nmN'n),  Luther  (C^  ifi  gemein 
bei  t>en  2)?enfc()en),  Coverdale,  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  the  Geneva  Bible, 
the  Authorised  Version,  Hodgson, 
De  Wette,  Noyes,  Preston,  &c. , 
translate  it,  it  is  common,  general,  or 
much  among  2^^CP^^'  whilst  Rash- 
bam,  Ibn  Ezra,  Knobel,  Herzfeld, 
Ewald,  Hitzig,  Heiligstedt,  Philiijp- 
son,  Stuart,  Elster,  Hengstenberg, 
&c.,  render  it,  it  tveighs  heavily  uj)on 
man.  But  as  the  preposition  'W', 
upon,  which  expresses  the  pressure 
or  weight  of  a  grievance  {vide  supra, 
ii.  17),  and  especially  as  the  phrase 
vbr"  mn  Disin  nsn  in  viii.  6,  denoting 
undoubtedly  the  evil  of  man  is  great, 
or  weighs  heavily  upon  him  (compare 
also  Isa.  xxiv.  20),  are  against  the 
first  rendering,  we  must  decide  for 
the  second. 

2.  Here  is  a  man,  &c.  To  illus- 
trate the  inability  of  riches  to  yield 
satisfaction,  Coheleth  refers  to  a 
type  of  man  —  instances  of  which 
we  may  daily  see  in  abundance 
among  the  money-men  of  our  day — 
whose  schemes  of  emolument  have 
lai'gely  prospered,  and  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  all  the  luxuries 
that  the  heart  can  desire  and  that 
wealth  can  command,  yet  God  has 
not  given  him  the  capacity  of  en- 
joying these  overflowing  resources 
of  earthly  good,  "liis  is  not  glory, 
honour  (Sept.  lo^a,  Vulgate,  Syriac, 


Luther,  Coverdale,  the  Bishops' Bible, 
the  Geneva  Bible,  the  Authorised 
Version,  Desvoeux,  Knobel, Gesenius 
(Lex.  S.V.),  Ewald,  De  Wette,  Hei- 
ligstedt, Noyes,  Elster,  Vaihinger, 
Hengstenberg,  &c.),  which  is  incom- 
patible with  the  verb  ''i>»!j,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  be  preposterous  to  say, 
he  cannot  eat  his  honour,  but  abun- 
dance (Rashbam,  Hodgson,  Herzfeld, 
Philippson,  Stuart,  Fiirst,  &c.),  in 
which  sense  it  is  frequently  coupled 
with  iffls?  (compare  n3T->3  lij'N  ttb^'/b 
in\a  1133,  when  a  man  becomes  rich, 
when  the  abundance  of  his  house  in- 
creases, Ps.  xlix.  17  ;  Prov.  iii.  16, 
viii.  18;  Isa.  x.  3,  Ixvi.  12).  Whether 
we  take  ^33'«  to  stand  for  }'«  (compare 
Gen.  XXX.  38,  xxxix.  9),  construe 
icn  with  the  dative,  as  in  Deut. 
XV.  8,  and  translate  y^^t!  "V^  ^'-'T^ 
nwn^--iu;N  ?2n,  nic|)t£^  fe^lt  feiner  @eele 
»6n  attcjit  ivai^  il;n  geliifiet,  nothing 
lacketh  to  his  soul  of  all  that  he 
desires  (the  Vulg.,  Hodgson,  Noyes, 
&c.),  or  retain  the  usual  rendering. 
he  denies  nothing  to  his  soul  of  all 
(the  Sept.,  the  Geneva  Bible,  the 
Authorised^Version,  &c.),  the  prepo- 
sition ]P  does  not  stand  for  the 
object  of  icn,  but  is  ptartitive  [vide 
supra,  iv.  8).  As  «^'9?  is  of  a  common 
gender,  the  verb  nwi-i'  is  better 
referred  to  it.  For  ^^p,  the  neuter 
pronoun  singular,  referring  to  several 
nouns,  see  v.  18. 

But  a  stranger,  &c.  The  poignancy 
of  the  grief  is  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  he  who  inherits  his  property, 
and  possesses  the  power  of  enjoying 
it,  is  not  even  a  son,  but  a  total 
stranger.  To  depart  this  life  without 
issue,  and  to  leave  one's  possessions 
to  strangers,  was  one  of  the  great- 
est calamities  that  could  befall  an 
Eastern.      When  God  appeared  to 
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3  it ;  this  is  vanity,  and  a  sore  evil.  Though  one  beget  a 
hundred  cliildren,  and  live  many  years,  yea,  numerous  as 
may  be  the  days  of  his  years,  yet,  if  his  soul  is  not  satisfied 


Abraham  (Gen.  xv  1-5),  and  told 
liim  that  lie  was  his  shield,  and  pro- 
mised to  reward  him  greatly,  the 
aged  patriarch  at  once  exclaimed, 
\b  ^rin'np,  "  what  canst  thou  give 
when  I  am  going  off  childless,  and* 
when  the  owner  of  my  house  is  to  be 
Dammesek  Eliezer?"  No  blessing 
could  compensate  the  absence  of 
children,  and  no  sorrow  was  greater 
to  him  than  to  leave  his  acquired 
property  to  a  stranger,  though  this 
stranger  was  his  faithful  servant. 
npj  ii;"«,  a  stranger,  one  of  another 
family,  in  contradistinction  to  one's 
own  son.  The  explanation  of  it  by 
foreif/ner,  enemy,  jilunderer  (Reynolds, 
Ewald,  Heiligstedt,  &c.),  is  contrary 
to  the  scope  of  the  passage  which 
speaks  of  a  man  who  did  not  lose 
his  wealth,  but  retained  it  tlirough 
life,  and  could  not  enjoy  it.  More- 
over, the  contrast  in  tlie  next  verse 
plainly  shews  that  a  childless  parent 
is  here  intended.  When  describing 
the  inability  of  the  owner  of  the 
property  to  enjoy,  the  sacred  writer 
used  the  partitive  ^'-'^'o  bb^b,  eat  of  it, 
enjoy  any  part  of  it  ;  but,  when 
speaking  of  the  stranger  who  comes 
into  possession  of  the  property,  he 
is  described  as  'isbDs^  icitlwut  the 
partitive,  enjoying  it  all. 

3.  Though  one  heget,  &c.  So  great, 
however,  is  the  misery  of  not  being 
able  to  enjoy  one's  property,  that, 
even  if  tiie  case  were  the  very  reverse 
of  what  it  was  stated  to  be  in  the 
preceding  verse  ;  if,  instead  of  being 
childless  and  leaving  one's  posses- 
sions to  a  stranger,  one  had  been 
blessed  with  an  unusually  large 
number  of  children ;  and  if,  instead 
of  departing  this  life,  and  bequeath- 
ing one's  property  at  the  ordinary 
time  allotted  to  man,  one  lived  an 
extraordinary  number  of  years  in 
the  possession  of  his  wealth,  yet, 
if  he  had  not  the  power  of  en- 
joying it,  an  abortion  is  far  better 


than  he.  dn,  as  often,  is  used  con- 
cessively, and,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  is  followed  by  the  imperfect 
(comp.  i«'ip  Q:pf  b  nbr-D«,  though  his 
height  were  to  mount  iip  to  heaven. 
Job  XX.  0 ;  isa.  i.  18  ;  Ps.  cxxxix.  8; 
Gesen.  §  155,  2,  g;  Ewald,  §  302,  b). 
Ti-"N,  a  man,  any  one,  one  (comp.  Gen. 
xiii.  16  ;  Exod.  xvi.  29  ;  Song  of 
Songs  viii.  7).  nxn  is  neither  here 
nor  elsewhere  used  adverbially  for 
a  hundred  times  (Knobel,  &c.),  but 
invariably  signifies  a  hundred;  the 
object,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
with  numerals,  is  implied,  and  must 
be  taken  from  the  context.  Here, 
of  course,  with  the  Chaldee,  Rashi, 
Ibn  Ezra,  &c.,  we  must  supply  Q'?| 
(compare  nric  niV  n^jTS,  the  barren 
woman  hath  born  seven,  i.  e.,  children, 

1  Sam.  ii.  5,  and  vide  infra,  viii.  12). 
Durell's  construction  of  t"«  with 
^^^P,  i.  e.,  though  he  beget  a  hundred 
males,  is  ungrammatical,  as  'nm 
cannot  stand  after  a  noun  singular. 
Besides,  C'33  is  used  in  sucli  a  case, 
and  not  m."«.  Though  some  have 
had  nearly  as  many  children  (comp. 

2  Chron.  xi.  21;  2  Kings  x.  1),  yet 
it  will  hardly  be  questioned  that  nxp 
is  used  as  a  round  number  for  a  great 
many  (comp.  Gen.  xxvi.  12  ;  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  3  ;  Prov.  xvii.  10  ;  1  Cor.  xiv. 
19 ;  and  see  infra,  viii.  12).  a-i, 
much,  many,  is  used  adverbially,  and 
like  "•^T'?  (vide  supra,  v.  1)  is  joined 
to  substantives ^^ZwraZ  (comp.  an  c^jp-ia, 
lightnings  much,  i.  e.,  a  great  many, 
in  great  number,  Deut.  xxxiii.  7  ; 
Ps.  xviii.  15.  The  1  in  2-11  is  cumu- 
l/ttive,  augmenting  and  intensifying 
the  concession  made  in  the  first 
clause,  i.e.,  numerous  as  may  be,  &c. 
Overlookmg  this,  many  interpreters 
have  found  it  difficult  to  explain 
this  hemistich,  without  producing  a 
truism  or  tautology.  The  unhappy 
rendering  of  the  Vulg.,  et  vixerit 

MULT03       ANNOS      ET       PLURES      DIES 
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with  good,  and  even  if  the  grave  did  not  wait  for  him ,  I  say, 


years,  and  have  many  days  of  years, 
which  is  followed  by  Luther  (unt> 
^atte  fo  tanged  Sebcn,  bap  et  t»iete 
3n^te  iibertebte),  Coverdale,  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  the  Auth.  Version 
("  and  live  many  years,  so  that  the 
days  of  his  years  be  many  "),  Rey- 
nolds, Preston,  &c.,  or,  "  and  live 
many  years,  and  the  days  of  his 
years  be  multiplied "  (the  Geneva 
Bible,  De  Wette,  &c.),  must  strike 
every  reader,  as  if  one  could  live 
many  years  without  living  many 
days.  To  avoid  this  awkwardness, 
the  Chaldee  explains  this  clause, 
*ni3«  "Dv  vrr  n  win  wmn-n   wnira'^tt'iv 

:       ■■  t        :        •  ^         T      T-  :  t       t:  x  :  ^' 

and  if  he  had  been  in  power  and  domi- 
nion all  the  days  of  his  life,  taking  it 
to  denote  a  chief,  leader,  a  great  man, 
which  is  followed  by  Desvoeux, 
Knobel,  Vaihinger,  &c.  But  against 
this  is  to  be  urged,  that  ^1  as  a 
substantive,  in  the  sense  of  chief,  is 
invariably  followed  by  the  genitive  of 
that  over  which  he  is  the  chief.  Rashi 
and  Ibn  Ezra,  again,  explain  i"}  by 
plenty, ahimdancei'\'^-ai  'o'  iv^  bai  |in  n), 
i.  e.,  if  he  had  plenty  of  riches,  and 
all  manner  of  good  the  days  of  his 
life.  But  this  requires  too  great  and 
too  harsh  an  ellipsis ;  and,  if  the 
sacred  writer  liad  intended  to  convey 
this  sense,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  written  V?  iva  y\^.  Gill's  asser- 
tion, that  Rashi  interprets  it  "  suffi- 
cient, he  lives  as  long  as  is  desirable," 
when  Rashi's  words  are  n  "(^'d^  m  3i 
naiiD  "^d"?  n,  meaning  j:)Ze?i<2/  of  all  sorts 
of  good,  is  another  lamentable  proof 
of  his  misrepresenting  the  Rabbins. 
Whilst  Durell,  dissatisfied  with  all 
these  explanations,  alters  vn;'©  into 
^n^ip  (compare  1  Sam.  xiv.  34),  and 
translntes  it,  "  and  his  sheep  (here 
taken  for  substance  in  general)  be 
great  all  the  days  of  his  life."  This 
requires  no  refutation. 

And  even  if  the  grave,  &c.  The 
augmentation,  rising  in  scale,  has 
here  reached  its  climax.  Not  only 
would  numerous  years  not  compen- 
sate for  the  inability  of  enjoying  one's 
property,  but  even  (dji,  see  ve^v  .5)  if 


the  grave  were  not  to  exist  for  such 
a  man,  if  he  were  never  to  die,  an 
untimely  birth,  which  has  had  no  life 
at  all,  would  be  preferable  to  him, 
though  in  the  possession  of  perpetual 
life,  so  extraordinary  and  great  a 
boon.  Great  difficulty  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  the  exposition  of  this 
•clause.  Already  St.  Jerome  mentions 
different  explanations  of  it  —  1.  It 
means  that,  having  been  occupied 
for  so  many  years  in  amassing  wealth, 
and  having  laid  up  so  much  for  many 
years  to  come,  the  rich  man  did  not 
think  of  death  or  burial,  and  hence 
"has  no  burial"  in  his  mind,  does 
not  remember  that  he  must  die,  and 
is  not  prepared  for  it.  2.  It  means 
that  his  covetous  heart  does  not 
allow  him  to  provide  a  respectable 
sepulchre  for  his  remains  (so  also  the 
Chaldee,  Patrick,  Clark,  Knobel, 
Stuart,  &c.)  3.  It  means  that  he 
is  assaulted  and  murdered  for  his 
wealth,  and  his  body  is  cast  away 
without  interment  (so  also  Rashi), 
4.  It  means  that  he  has  no  burial, 
because  he  has  not  lived;  having 
done  no  good  or  worthy  thing  whereby 
to  perpetuate  his  memory  among  his 
posterity,  but  having  allowed  his  life 
to  pass  away  in  silence  like  a  beast. 
This  opinion  St.  Jerome  himself 
adopts.  5.  According  to  Rashbam, 
again,  it  means  that  he  has  lost  his 
money,  and  therefore  was  not  buried 
(so  also  Desvoeux,  Ewald,  &c.)  6. 
It  means  that  his  heirs  deny  him  an 
honourable  interment  for  want  of  re- 
spect (Reyuols,  Mendelssohn,  Hol- 
den,  Elster,  Philippson,  &c.)  7.  It 
is  a  marginal  gloss,  put  inadvertently 
into  the  text  (Hitzig),  Passing  over 
the  emendations  of  the  text  as  un- 
warranted and  arbitrary,  we  submit 
that  these  explanations,  making  Co- 
heleth  speak  of  interment,  or  of  fune- 
ral honours,  or  of  a  monmnent  to 
perpetuate  his  memory,  are  totally  at 
variance  with  the  argument  before 
us.  1.  The  object  of  the  sacred  writer 
is  not  to  contrast  the  ignominy  of  a 
graveless  corpse  with  the  blessedness 
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4  Better  than  he  is  an  untimely  birth  ;    for  this  cometh  in 
nothingness  and  goeth  in  darkness,  and  with  darkness  is  its 

5  memory  covered  ;  it  doth  not  even  see,  and  doth  not  know 


of  a  long  and  fruitful  life,  but  to  shew 
that  nothing,  not  even  a  lomj  and 
fruitful  life,  can  compensate  for  the 
inability  of  enjoj'iug  one's  posses- 
sions. He  therefore  puts  a  prosper- 
ous, fruitful,  and  long  life  in  the' 
balance  with  the  want  of  power  to 
enjoy  overflowing  riches,  and  finds 
the  latter  so  miserably  wanting,  that 
he  prefers  nauseous  lifelessness  to  such 
a  lonrj  life,  as  the  fifth  verse  unmis- 
takeably  shews.  2.  n-viap  invariably 
means  a  burial-place,  a  grave,  a 
sepulchre.  Jer.  xxii.  19,  the  only  in- 
stance which  Gesenius  adduces  in  his 
lexicon  to  shew  that  it  signifies  burial, 
the  action  of  burying,  sepulture,  forms 
no  exception,  inasmuch  as  iran  m_i3p 
"i?!^'.  is  better  rendered  in  the  sejyulchre 
of  an  ass  he  shall  be  buried.  Besides, 
the  Jews  had  too  great  a  respect  for 
their  dead  to  deny  a  grave  to  one 
who  happened  to  be  a  miser,  or  to  lose 
his  money.  3.  The  concessive  par- 
ticle Q3  shews,  beyond  doubt,  that  the 
climax  is  here  reached  by  the  con- 
cessions. These  facts  are  also  against 
those  who  interpret  this  clause  as.  re- 
ferring to  accidental  absence  of  funeral 
lionours,  or  of  a  grave.  Now,  in 
Scripture  language,  very  long  life-  is 
hyperbolically  described  by  not  seeing 
death,  or  the  grave  (comp.  the  phrases 
rm  riNT  Nb,  fxh  \li~v  ^kvatov,  not  to  see 
death,  Ps.  IxxkIx.  49;  Heb.  xi.  5), 
and  nnii5  ns^n  n\  not  to  see  the  grave 
(Ps.  xvi.  10,  xlix.  10),  whilst  aspeedy 
death  is  described  by  the  grave  wait- 
ing for  one  (comp. ''!'  d'1?I7,  graves  wait 
forme,  Job  Wii.  I).  In  the  face  of 
the  last-cited  passage,  the  sense  of 
ib  nn^n't^b  nnii;?,  the  grave  is  not  waiting 
for  him,  will  at  once  be  obvious. 
'nnnM,  the  perfect,  like  novi,  mcmini, 
odi,  in  Latin,  and  oTSa,  (A^ntxai  in 
Greek,  is  used  for  i\\e  present  (comp. 
infra,  viii.  14,  ix.  IG;  Gesen.  §  12(), 
3;  Ewald,  §  135,  b).  The  comparison 
of  one  in  great  misery  with  an  un- 
timely birth  also  occurs  in  Job  iii.  1 6. 


4.  For  this  cometh,  &c.  The  fate 
of  the  untimely  birth  is  preferable, 
because  it  is  a  mere  nothing  when 
bom;  it  is  immediately  and  quietly 
put  out  of  sight,  and  nothing  is 
known  about  it.  «J,  to  come,  i.  e., 
into  existence,  ''^rr,  nothingness,  i.  e., 
a  mere  nothing  in  size  and  form. 
■7.^.!,  it  goes,  i.  e.,  to  be  buried,  ^^'nii, 
in  darkness,  in  obscurity,  as  untimely 
births  are  removed  and  interred 
without  its  being  known,  whilst  the 
funerals  of  grown-up  aad  aged  people 
are  attended  with  much  noise  and 
great  ceremonies.  dto,  when  used 
in  connection  with  the  departed, 
denotes  memory  =  '^'$1  (comp.  Deut. 
ix.  14 ;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  22  ;  2  Sam. 
xiv.  7;  Ps.  Ixxii.  17).  That  it  is 
here  memory,  and  not  "  name,"  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that,  being  an 
untimely  birth,  it  had  no  name 
given  to  it.  Some  indeed  (the  Vulg., 
the  Chaldee,  Luther,  Coverdale,  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  the  Geneva  Version, 
the  Authorised  Version,  Jermin,  &c.) 
refer  this  verse  to  the  man  who  has 
no  abihty  to  enjoy  his  property,  and 
others  (Rashbam,  Reynolds,  Patrick, 
Gill,  Desvoeux,  &c.)  to  both  tJie 
joyless  man  and  the  untimely  birth  ; 
but  the  foUowiog  verse,  which  con- 
tinues this  subject,  as  is  evident  from 
the  expression  d?,  leaves  it  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it  refers 
to  the  abortion,  the  immediate  ante- 
cedent. (So  Rashi,  Ibn  Ezra,  Men- 
delssohn, Scott,  Clarke,  Holden, 
Knobe],  De  Wette,  Herzfeld,  Ewald, 
Gesenius,  Preston,  Noyes,  Stuart, 
Elster,Vaihinger,  PIengstenberg,&c.) 
For  Jermin's  remarkable  explana- 
tion of  this  verse,  see  p.  140. 

5.  It  doth  not  even  see,  &c.  And 
not  having  lived  at  all,  tlio  untimely 
birth  is  free  from  all  the  ills  and 
sufi'erings  of  life  with  which  the  joy- 
less rich  man  is  loaded,  and  hence  it 
has  more  rest  than  he.  Bearing  iu 
mind    what   a   luxury  rest   is   with 
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6  the  sun ;  it  liath  more  rest  than  he.     And  if  he  live  twice  a 
thousand  years  and  see  no  good,  do  not  both  go  to  the  same 


Orientals,  how  eagerly  they  desire 
it,  and  how  highly  they  prize  it ; 
that  from  this  cii'cumstance  the  rest 
])romised  in  the  laud  of  Canaan,  as 
well  as  in  the  heavenly  Canaan,  has 
borrowed  its  imagery;  we  shall  be 
able  to  enter  more  fully  into  the 
preference  here  given  to  the  reposing 
abortive.  Of  course  the  contrast  is 
between  the  ever-busy,  careworn,  and 
annoyed  speculator,  who  is  living, 
and  active,  and  the  untimely  birth, 
which  is  dead,  and  resting;  for  in 
death  both  rest  alike.  We  should 
have  deemed  this  remark  superfluous 
had  not  some  interpreters  mistaken 
the  comparison.  C2  denotes  accession, 
augmenting  and  intensifying  what 
has  already  been  said,  setting  forth 
more  definitely  and  largely  the  idea 
commenced  with  the  words  «3  bim, 
i.  e.,  it  is  not  only  a  mere  nothing  in 
its  size  and  form,  but  has  no  life  as 
well,  being  dead  prior  to  its  birth. 
ffipia  ns!^,  to  see  the  sun  {i.q.,  iw  nxT 
ico-ii  ninj,  is  an  established  phrase 
denoting  to  live  (comp.  infra,  vii.  11, 
xi.  7  ;  Job  iii.  IG  ;  Ps.  xlix.  20,  Iviii. 
9),  and  has  its  analogy  in  the  Greek 

oftt  <}>ao;  niXloio  (Hom.  II.  2  61),  w  Kay.7ro; 
ai^hp,  hfA.ifia(;  ayvlv  <pixc;  ic  Xsus-c-eiv  (Kurip. 

Hippol.),  and  in  the  Latin,  luminihus 
uti,  diem  videre  (Ovid.  Frist,  v.  4,  '14), 
as  well  as  in  our  phrase  to  see  the 
light  of  the  day,  and  is  evidently 
chosen  because  of  Tjcn  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse.  5,-t,  as  frequently,  is 
added  to  h^jt,  to  augment  and  inten- 
sify the  idea  (comp.  1  Sam.  xii.  17, 
xxiii.  2-3,  XXV.  17  ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13  ; 
1  Kings  XX.  7.  22  ;  2  Kings  v.  7). 
The  explanation,  ttot  felt  any  worldly 
hajypimss,  which  Reynolds,  Mendels- 
sohn, Herzfeld,  &c.,  give  to  this  pas- 
sage, is  therefore  contrary  to  the 
usage  of  this  phrase.  Tiie  compli- 
cated rendering  of  the  Sept.,  xai  o^k 

ByvM    ava7rau3"£;f    toutjj    iusp    toutov,   aiul 

has  not  known  rest  to  this  above  that, 
detaches  -T,  from  nss-j,  and  connects 
it   witli    tlie    following    part   of  the 


hemistich,  against  the  accents  and 
the  usual  connection  of  these  two 
verbs.  So  does  also  the  traditional 
paraphrase  of  the  Chaldee,  ]'?  s-t  «bi 

and  he  does  not  know  between  good 
and  evil,  to  choose  between  this  world 
and  the  world  to  come,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Vulg.  (neque  cognovit 

DISTANTIAM    BONI    ET    MALI,   nOT  doeS 

he  know  the  difference  betxveen  good 
and  evil),  Luther  (unb  IDci^  jeine 
Stu^e  webcr  |)ic  nod)  ba),  Coverdale 
("  and  knoweth  of  no  rest,  neither 
here  nor  there").  Ibn  Ezra,  too, 
separates  it  from  the  preceding  verb, 
and  is  consequently  obliged  to  supply 
the  word  nawp,  which  is  followed  by 
the  Bishops'  Bible,  the  GenevaVer., 
the  Authorised  Version,  &c.  nm,  rest, 
and  then  good  as  resulting  therefrom, 
as  is  evident  from  ''E:n  i:^p  li'j  in 
verse  3,  for  wliich  the  synonymous 
nra  T\)h  T\m  is  here  used  (comp.  also 
iv.  6).  For  nip,  standing  for  ni^p,  see 
ii.  7. 

6.  And  if  he  live,  &c.  But  after 
all  the  concessions  made  in  verse  3, 
however  extraordinarily  long  the  life 
of  this  rich  man  may  be,  it  must 
eventually  terminate,  and  he  go  to 
the  same  place  as  the  abortion ;  so 
that  his  long  life,  joylessly  spent, 
not  only  placed  him  below  the  un- 
timely birth  as  long  as  it  lasted,  but 
is  of  no  advantage  to  him  in  death, 
since  he  must  share  the  same  doom 
as  the  abortion.  iV«,  if  (a  contrac- 
tion of  D«,  if,  and  ^^  if),  which  only 
occurs  once  more  in  the  Old  Testa.- 
ment  (Esth.  vii.  4)  is  a  particle  of 
later  Hebrew,  and  is  frequently  used 
in  the  Targums,  the  Mishna,  and 
the  Syriac.  The  subject  of  riTT,  he 
lived,  is  still  it'n,  a  man,  one,  men- 
tioned in  verse  3,  to  whom  the  rela- 
tive pronoun  nip  refers,  with  which 
the  preceding  verse  concludes.  ^'.;n 
□;p!,-s  is  not  many  thousand  (n'cb.s  (^'^n, 
Ibn  Ezra),  but  two  thousand,  the 
dual  c'P'-':?,  two  times,  is-used  adver- 
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7  place  ?     All  the  labour  of  this  man  is  for  his  mouth,  and  yet 

8  the  soul  cannot  be  satisfied ;  for  what  advantage  hath  the 


bially,  like  our  twice.  The  phrase  is 
a  paraphrase  of  i*?  "'J'^''^''  ^1^^?., 
hyperbolically  ex]iressing  uuusually 
long  life.  The  interrogative  N'^n  is 
used  for  an  emphatic  assertion  (coiiip. 
i.  3).  For  c'-\^^,2)lace,  i.  e.,  the  ijrave, 
sheol,  as  well  as  ^^T«,  the  same,  and 
■'sn,  both,  see  iii.  20.     ■ 

7.  All  the  labour,  &c.  This  verse 
shews  how  the  untimely  birth  has 
more  rat  than  tJiis  man,  inasmuch 
as  it  states  that  his  life  is  a  protracted 
scene  of  toil,  turmoil,  and  dissatis- 
faction, ever  laliouring  to  satisfy  his 
soul,  which  cannot  be  satisfied, 
whilst  the  abortion  escapes  all  this. 
Q-jNrt  does  not  refer  to  man  generally, 
as  most  commentators  take  it,  but 
to  the  particular  individual  described 
in  the  preceding  verses,  as  is  evident 
from  the  context,  and  especially  from 
the  phrase  Nbnn  xb 'Ujp:,  i.q.,  n?  ^605 
i-nipn  in  verse  3,  whicli  is  applied  to 
the  case  in  question,  in'?),  for  his 
mouth,  i.  e.,  for  his  eiijoijment.  ns, 
mouth,  is  used  metonymically  for  the 
food  and  dainties  put  into  it.  Luther 
strangely  renders  this  clause  cinem 
j[egticl;en  ?![)icnfd;cn  ifi  5ltkit  viufgetegt 
na^  feinct  Wln^e,  to  every  man  work 
is  allotted,  according  to  his  measure, 
taking  in'cb  as  &x>article  with  suffix; 
so  also  Holden,  who  however  trans- 
lates it,  all  the  labour  of  this  man  is 
with  respect  to  or  for  himself,  or  his 
own  account;  but  this,  to  say  the 
least,  is  an  unnecessary  departure 
from  the  meaning  ns,  and  does  not 
improve  the  sense.  For  D3,  yet,  see 
ii.  14.  To  be  consistent  with  bis 
mistranslation  of  the  former  clause, 
Luther  renders  this  part  of  the  verse, 
abn  ba^  §evj  !ann  md)t  taxan  biciben, 
but  his  heart  cannot  abide  by  it,  i.e., 
the  heart  cannot  keep  to  the  work 
allotted  to  man,  but  runs  away  from 
it  after  greater  things. 

8.  For  what  advantage,  &c.  'Jo 
shew  more  strikingly  that  all  the  ex- 
ertions of  this  rich  mixvi  fail  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  his  soul,  Coheleth  ap- 


peals to  the  fact  tl'.at  no  efforts  of  any 
man  can  do  this  ;  for  the  wise  man  in 
this  respect  has  no  advantage  over  the 
fool,  nor  the  poor  man  over  the  chief. 
'3  assigns  a  reason  for  the  assertion 
made  in  the  last  clause  of  the  pre- 
ceding verse.  For  tlie  interrogative 
invnp,  what  advantage  ?  for  an  evi- 
j)hatic  denial,  see  i.  3.  ]*?,  from  the 
first  clause,  must  be  supplied  before 
■s-iy,  i.e.,  "131  inv  ]n 'isb-no,  ivhat  ad- 
vantage has  the  poor  man  over  him 
who  knows,  &c.  c"nri.i:3  •^b'n,  to  walk 
before  the  living,  denotes  owe  who  leads 
a  pmblio  life,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  '^^'n!i  bDS!,  liira  who  spends  his  life 
in  obscurity  (v.  1(J) ;  one  who  is  a 
leader,  a  chief,  a  magnate  (comj)are 
iv.  10).  For  wn,  the  living,  denoting 
men,  see  iv.  15.  The  ditBculty  ex- 
perienced in  the  interpretation  of  this 
verse  has  been  increased  by  the  dis- 
cordant and  loose  paraphrases  of  the 
ancient  versions.      Thus   the  Sept. 

renders  it  on  ti?  Trtpia-trEia  Tw  (TC^'Z  iwEp 
Tov  a.<pf:ova  ;  Sioxt  o  TTEvof  oiSiV  TTopiuQrjvai 
narivayrt  rr;  t,ain(;,for   what   advantage 

is  there  to  the  wise  man  above  the  fool  1 
since  the  poor  man  knoivs  to  walk  be- 
fore life.     The  Vulg.  has,  quid  habet 

AMPLIUS  SAPIENS  A  STULTO  ?  ET  QUID 
PAUPEK,    NISI    UT    PEKGAT    ILLDC,    UBI 

EST  VITA?  what  has  the  wise  man  more 
than  the  fool?  and  wliat  the  2>oor  man 
but  that  he  go  thither  where  life  is  ? 
which  has  evidently  arisen  from  the 
Hagadio  explanation  given  by  the 
Chaldee,  xp*???  ^p'sn"?  '^''^  N";nin  nn  ci~i« 

•VT}V  \-]yT[  vr:\  'T  ]':3  'n  «n"-\_iN3  pcyp|) 
yrn  Nnp?^  x^pTO  '5?;;^'^nn'?,7or  nhat  ad- 
vantage has  the  wise  man  in  this  world 
over  the  fool,  because  of  the  wicked 
generation  by  which  he  is  not  accepted.^ 
and  wliat  is  this  poor  man  to  do  but 
to  study  the  law  of  the  Lord,  that  he 
may  know  how  he  will  have  to  walk 
before    the    righteous   in    paradise  ? 

The  Syriac  translates  it  ^t?  ^^ 
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wise  man  over  the  fool?  what  the  poor  man  over  him  who 


|lnm\^  ^  (V>  t  njs^A  (J5Z.CU 

(-»-*-»> ^,/o>-  there  is  an  advantage  to 
the  wise  man  over  the  fool,  why  ?  for 
the  poor  man  knows  to  rjo  to  life.  So 
also  the  Vatican  copy  of  the  Sej^t., 

oT»    TTspif^eia    TOO    co<fM     i/7rep    tov    a.<ppova. 

The  Rabbins,  though  adhering  more 
to  the  text,  also  differ  greatly  in  their 
interpretation  of  this  verse.  Accord- 
ing to  Rashi,  it  means  "  for  what  has 
this  wise  man  more  than  the  fool, 
and  what  has  the  poor  man  less  than 
the  rich  man,  since  he,  too,  knows 
bow  to  walk  before  the  living?  "  'inNi 
Vdd  n^n  CNffin  inoDm  ^b  inv  no  n^n  pU3 

D"nn  bsx  y-iN3  yh'nb  viv  xin  dj,  and 
since  it  is  so  [i.e.,  the  appetite  is  in- 
satiable), uhat  more  has  he  through 
his  wisdom  than  if  he  were  a  fool? 
and  what  has  the  poor  man  less  than 
the  rich  man  nho  has  no  rest  of  mind, 
since  he,  too,  knotvs  how  to  proceed  in 
the  land  by  the  living?  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  Broughton,  who  renders  the 
verse,  "  then  what  hath  the  wise  man 
more  than  the  fool?  and  what  less 
hath  the  poor  man  of  knowledge,  to 
walk  before  the  living?"  But  as  this 
interpretation  restricts  CDn  to  the 
money-geiter  in  the  preceding  verse, 
and  necessitates  the  extraordinary 
ellipsis  of  TttJiTi  p  picn,  it  cannot  be 
entertained.  Similarly  R,ashbam, 
"  what  has  the  wise  man  more  than 
the  fool?  what  has  this  poor  man 
less  than  the  wise  man  ?  since  he, 
too,  knows  how  to  walk  before  the 
living."     VoDn  p  inv  n^nb  ]r\rv  nn  nn© 

in  nvNi-  5?iv  •'35?'?  nn  ;  birt  "jdh  Trrax  ]3 
y-iv  Nin  nrnr)  oDnn  p  3?n3  m  'ii''  Vnnn 
D'D3nn  p  iniO  Q"nn  -i^!®  d5  diysi  "]'?>'? 
for  tvhat  advantage  has  the  ivise  man 
above  the  fool  in  the  world,  wherein 
they  both  lire  and  maintain  themselves 
alike  ?  and  therefore  I  said  that  all  is 
vanity.  "  What  to  the  poor  man," 
ff-c..,  i.e.,  vherein  does  this  pom'  man 


begin  to  he  less  than  the  ivise  man  ? 
since  he,  too,  knows  hoxv  to  proceed  in 
the  world,  tvith  the  rest  of  the  living, 
like  one  of  the  icise ;  but  as  this 
explanation  also  imposes  similar 
harsh  ellipses  iipon  the  text,  it  must 
likewise  be  rejected.  According  to 
Ibn  Ezra,  it  means,  "  what  advan- 
tage is  there  to  the  wise  man  above 
the  fool  ?  why  should  the  intelligent 
poor  man  walk  like  the  rest  of  the 
living?"  which  he  explains,  ©P3''  cs^* 
"tddh  mjddd  ^sbDn  «'•?  iwdji  yp  ]''n  \^^o'a  DDnn 
sin©  '3rn  ■siv  'lyb  nn  ^^ari  •  i"?  c  ]Tin'  rra 
133D  D'VD3n  -jma  yhrb  ib  nn  ^'^m  inv 
xyT\-,T,  if  the  tcise  will  always  be  look- 
ing after  money,  and  his  desire  is  as 
insatiable  as  the  desire  of  the  fool, 
what  advantage  has  he?  And  the 
meaning  of  51  v  ^ysb  nn  is,  the  poor 
man  who  knows  and  is  intelligent, 
why  should  he  walk  in  the  ivay  of 
fools  like  the  living  ?  taking  5?7.v  as 
an  adjective  joined  to  '??,  and  as 
synonymous  with  can  in  the  pre- 
ceding clause,  which  few  interpreters 
will  follow.  Equally  discordant  are 
the  versions  of  the  Reformers.  Thus 
Luther  has,  benn  ira^  tic^tct  ein 
3Beifeic  me|)t  aud  weber  ein  9^art  ? 
Sa^  imtcxfle|)et  ftc|)  bcr  Strme,  bafj  er 
unter  ben  ?et)cnbigen  iriU  fein  ?  for 
what  does  the  wise  man  accomplish 
more  than  the  fool  ?  tvhat  does  the 
poor  man  dare,  that  he  will  be 
among  the  living  ?  Coverdale,  "  for 
what  hath  the  wise  more  than  the 
fool  ?  what  helpeth  it  the  poor 
that  he  knoweth  to  walk  before  the 
living  ?"  substantially  the  same  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  "  for  what  hath  the 
wise  more  than  the  fool?  what  helpeth 
it  the  poor  that  he  knoweth  to  walk 
with  fools  before  the  living?"  and 
the  Geneva  Version,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Authorised  Version, 
"  for  what  hath  the  wise  man  more 
than  the  fool?  what  hath  the  poor 
that  knoweth  how  to  walk  before 
the  living  ? "  Neither  has  more 
modern  criticism  succeeded  in  les- 
sening this  divergency  of  opinions. 
According  to  Bishop  Patrick,  it  is  tho 
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9  knoweth  to  walk  before  the  living  ?     Better,  indeed,  is  that 
which  is  seen  by  the  eyes,  than  that  which  is  pursued  by  the 


language  of  the  wretch  mentioned 
before,  who  asks,  "  What  excellence 
is  there  in  the  wise  man  more  than 
in  a  fool,  especially  if  he  become  poor, 
though  he  knows,"  &c.  According 
to  Dr.  Durell,  "  the  latter  part  of 
this  verse  is  an  answer  to  the  question 
in  the  former  part,  and  ought  to  be 
rendered,  'for  what  hath  the  wise 
more  than  tlie  fool  ?  that  which  the 
poor  hath  who  knoweth  to  walk 
before  the  living;'  i.e.,  in  point  of 
morals,  the  wise  has  no  advantage 
over  the  poor  who  knows  and  prac- 
tises his  duty."  Herzfeld,  though 
he  also  takes  the  answer  to  be  con- 
tained in  this  verse,  reduces  it  to  a 
still  sliorter  compass,  inasmuch  as 
he  translates  it,  benn  waS  ^at  ber 
M\XQe  »otau^  »ot  tern  J^oren  ?  wa& 
fogar  bet  Slrme  ?  (Sr  »erfte^et,  »or 
ben  ?ebcnben  ju  ivanbetn,  what  advan- 
tage has  the  wise  above  the  fool  ? 
what  even  the  ]wor  ?  He  knows  to 
walk  before  the  living.  Desvoeus, 
Spohn,  Knobel,  Ewald,  De  Wette, 
Hitzig,  Noyes,  Heiligstedt,  Stuart, 
Elster,  Yaihiuger,  Hengstenberg, 
&c.,  like  the  Geneva  Version  and 
the  Authorised  Version,  take  '^V^.  ^ly 
D'?nrt  1J3  as  descriptive  of  '?»,  i.  e., 
the  poor  who  knows  to  tcalk  before 
the  living.  But  against  this  is  to  be 
urged —  1.  That  it  destroys  the  sym- 
metry of  the  verse,  inasmuch  as  the 
first  clause  is  made  to  describe  two 
individuals,  whilst  the  whole  of  the 
second  clause,  only  one ;  2.  That  the 
object  of  comparison  is  wanted  ib 
the  second  clause ;  and  3.  That  as 
D517,  the  wise  man,  is  compared  with 
Vp3,  the  fool,  in  the  first  clause,  it  is 
evident  that  '??',  the  poor,  in  the 
second  clause,  must  also  have  an 
opposite  wlierewith  to  be  compared, 
which  our  rendering  supplies. 

9.  Better,  indeed,  is  that  which,  &c. 
It  is  indeed  better  to  make  the  best 
of  what  we  see  and  is  present,  than 
to  let  oin-  soul  wander  after  gratifi- 
cations which  might  be  secured,  but 


are  looming  in  the  future.  Luther 
aptly  paraphrases  this  clause,  C(J  iji 
bcffev,  ba^  gegenwavtige  @ut  ge= 
brauc^en,  benn  nac^  anbevm  gebenfen, 
itis  better  to  enjoy  tlie present  good  than 
to  think  about  other  good,  and  rightly 
remarks,  in  his  commentary,  ©aiomo 
wta,  ba^  wit  fotlen  btviuc^en  besJ 
©egenivcirtigen,  unb  ©ott  bafiit  banlen 
unb  nid;t  auf  anbcr^  benfcn  ;  \x>\i  bet 
^unb  in  2lefo^o  nacf)  bent  ©djatten 
f(^na^?pet,  unb  tie^  bas?  gleifd;  fviUen, 
Solomon  submits  that  we  should  enjoy 
the  present,  thank  Qod  for  it,  and 
not  speculate  about  getting  other 
things ;  like  the  dog  in  JEsop,  which 
snapj)ed  at  the  shadow  and  droj)ped 
the  meat.  Substantially  the  same 
sentiment  is  expressed  in  iv.  6. 
□;'rr  n«TO,  the  sight  of  the  eye,  i.e., 
that  which  is  the  object  of  sight, 
that  which  we  can  see  {infra,  xi.  9; 
Levit.  xiii.  12 ;  Deut.  xxviii.  34)  is 
before  us,  is  present,  which  we  x)ossess, 
and  can  enjoy,  is  well  paraphrased 
by  the  Chaldee,  nn  bv  nno)  n-j33^  ap 
rrb  n'Ni,  it  is  better  for  a  man  to  rejoice 
over  what  he  has,  and  is  contrasted 
with  ffiDr^^rr,  the  wandering  of  the 
desire,  after  things  at  a  distance  ; 
ever  dissatisfied  with  what  it  has, 
and  always  running  after  that  which 
it  has  not.  '^^n,  to  go,  to  go  to  and 
fro,  to  uander  (comji.  Exod.  ix.  23  ; 
Ps.  Ixxiii.  9,  xci.  6),  is  evidently 
chosen  because  of  "^Tfl  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  by  way  of  paranomasia. 
The  loose  paraj)hrase  of  the  Vulg., 

MELIUS  EST  VIDERE  QUOD  CUPIAS, 
QUAM    DESIDERARE     QUOD    NESCIAS,    it 

is  better  to  see  ivhat  thou  desirest  than 
to  desire  what  thou  knowest  not,  and 
the  explanation  of  Rashi,  n^rr  aitD 
■jD^rso  vrr'  tium^  nfflir  m«ib  mb  ncaim 
ffion  -^binn  nnc'Di,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  him  to  look  at  his  riches 
with  the  sight  of  his  eyes,  than  to  eat 
and  drink,  which  goes  into  the  body, 
are  irreconcileable  with  the  text,  and 
weaken  the  sense.  Coverdale's  ver- 
sion, "  the  sight  of  the  eyes  is  better 
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soul;  yet  this,  too,  is  vanity  and  striving  after  the  wind. 

10  What  hath  been  was  long  ago  called  hy  name  ;  moreover,  it 

is  known  that  he  is  a  man,  and  cannot  contend  with  Him 


who  is  mightier  than  he 


wliat  advantage  then  hath  man  ? 


than  that  the  soul  should  so  depart 
away,"  is  uuintelligible,  and  is  rightly 
rejected  by  the  ■Bishops'  version. 

Yet  this,  too,  is  vanity,  &c.  Yet 
even  this  enjoyment  of  the  present, 
however  pleasant  for  the  moment,  is 
unable  to  allay  the  cravings  of  the 
mind,  and  to  impart  lasting  happi- 
ness. That  nrc?  refers  to  o'vv  hnto, 
that  tvhich  the  eyes  see,  i.  e.,  the 
enjoyment  of  the  present,  is  evident 
from  ii.  1,  and  the  following  verses. 
Ibn  Ezra's  rendering  of  this  verse, 
"  better  that  which  the  eyes  can  see 
than  the  wandering  of  the  soul, 
though  it  is  vanity  and  striving  after 
the  wind,"  as  if  Coheleth  had  said, 

ban  ©Din  niffinrji  rht''  -iroxi  n«-i3n\D,  tvhy 
should  a  wise  man's  desire  walk  in 
the  tvay  of  fools,  tvhose  desire  is  never 
satisfied  ?  enough  for  him  that  tvhich 
Is  tangible  and  seen  with  the  eye, 
though  that  u'hich  is  seen  and  enters 
into  his  mind  is  vanity,  is  therefore 
inadmissible. 

10.  What  hath  been,  &c.  Coheleth 
now  gives  the  cause  wliy  all  the 
efforts  of  riches  fail  to  secure  solid 
happiness.  It  is  because  that  every- 
thing which  has  happened  has  been 
immutably  fixed  beforehand,  and 
because  the  opulent  is,  after  all, 
only  a  frail  creature,  unable  to  con- 
test with  the  Almighty.  The  Vulg.'s 
rendering  of  ^;n^i'"^n  by  qui  futurus 
EST,  he  who  shall  be,  is  contrary  to 
the  signification  of  nn,  which  is 
used  for  things  and  not  for  persons, 
unwarrantably  converts  n'n,  the^)r«- 
terite,  into  the  future,  and  is  against 
the  usual  meaning  of  this  phrase 
(comp.  i.  9,  iii.  10,  &c).  ^^f  n;)!^?  ij?, 
it  was  long  ago  called  byname,  i.e., 
its  very  nature  and  fate  have  been  pre- 
determined. The  Masorites  mark 
ih   the   margin  the  n  in  i^';?nrn»  as 


superfluous,  not  because  '■  the  Punc 
tuators  failed  to  discover  the  idea 
which  the  writer  meant  to  convey," 
as  Stuart  asserts,  but  because  they, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  deemed 
the  article  unnecessary  after  "i^r«,  as 
is  evident  from  x.  3.  For  i3n»p,  being 
a  contraction  of  ^nfnn,  see  iv.  12. 
Somewhat  remarkable  are  tlie  inter- 
pretations which  the  Eabbins  give 
of  this  verse.  According  to  Rashi, 
the  meaning  is,  "what  he  was,  his 
fame  has  long  since  been  i:)rocIaimed, 
and  it  is  now  known  that  he  was  but 
a  man,  and  could  not  contend  with 
him  who  is  stronger  than  he,"  and 
lie  explains  it,  nbnai  mi'ujn  n'n©"nn 
"123  imbD,  TO©  N~ipD  -in3  'i"ni  H  nn^n© 
ff>n  nn5?i  mimi  □©  ^b  «:?'  -ii3  -iai''i  rrn 

i]Qn  Fj'pn  Nimu  mnn  i^bn  d»  pb,  "what 
has  been,"  i.e.,  to  him,  the  distinction 
and  eminence  he  had  in  his  Ifetime. 
"  Long  since  has  his  name  been  called," 
i.  e.,  has  been  long  since,  and  is  now 
past,  long  since  has  his  name  been 
famous  for  it,  but  it  is  now  vanished. 
"  And  it  is  known  that  he  is  a  man," 
i  e.,  and  not  a  god,  and  that  his  end 
ivas  to  die,  and  could  not  contend 
tvith  the  angel  of  death,  who  was 
stronger  than  he.  According  to 
Rashbam,  it  means,  "  he  who  was 
mighty,  whose  name  is  proclaimed, 
and  it  is  known  that  he  was  a 
mighty  man,  yet  he  could  not  con- 
tend with  him  who  is  stronger  than 
he,"  which  he  explains,  T23  ''mi?  iniN 
nyttji  -nnai  iwn  oia  «imc  v^^z^  in©  Nip2i 
ninn  -j^bn  D5?  nnbnbi  pb  b-\y  ab  rtrmn 
1300  f]Vn  «in©,  he  who  was  strong,  and 
his  name  proclaimed,  and  it  is  known 
that  he  ivas  a  distinguished  and  power- 
fid  man,  could  not,  in  the  hour  of 
death,  contend  with  the  angel  of  death, 
who  is  stronger  than  he.  Ibn  Ezra, 
again,  who  takes  verses  8  and  9  as 
a  caution  given  to  the  poor  but  pru- 
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11  Moreover,  there  arc   many  things  which   increase  vanity  ; 

12  and  who  knoweth  what  is  good  for  man  in  life,  the  numbered 
days  of  his  vain  life,  which  he  spendeth  as  a  shadow  ?  and 


dent  man,  regards  this  verso  as  a 
coutiniiation  of  this  advice,  and 
explains  it,  i-n^i  raffl  «T3  "112.  rrriTD  nn 
IV  'cc^n  nD'bn  xopv  no"?!  -[di  -p  din  Ninffl 
ffl'«b  n«-\  ]'Ni  •urc  Nb©  pnn  •^:^b■D1  n'nuj 

m:i3D  nxi  ncr^i  D'cpDn  □"nno  no  Mjpib 
en  10D  n'H'o,  ?ti7jrtf  //g  jcas,  /(js  name 
has  long  since  been  called,  and  it  is 
known  that  he  is  such  and  such  a 
man;  and  why  should  he  {i.e.,  the 
poor  and  wise  man)  seek  the  desire 
of  his  heart  till  he  be  like  that  man, 
and x>rohably  ivithout  attaining  to  it? 
Now  it  does  not  become  a  wise  man  to 
compete  with  one  who  is  richer  than 
he,  hence  he  ought  not  to  seek  that 
which  the  living  (j.<?.,  the  rich  fools)  seek, 
and  act  so  before  them  to  be  like  them. 
There  can  bo  little  doubt  that  the 
traditional  explanation  contained  iu 
Rashi  and  Rashbara,  has  given  rise 
to  Luther's  version,  iVrt^  ifl  C(^,  Wenit 
einer  gtcirf;  I;oc|)  bevii^mt  tj^,  fo  wcif 
man  bod),  baf  er  ein  SWcnfd;  ift,  unb 
fann  nid)t  t)abevn  mit  bent,  ba^  iim 
ju  mad^tig  ijl,  which,  as  usual,  is 
followed  by  Coverdale,  "  what  is 
more  excellent  than  man  ?  yet  can 
he  not,  in  the  law,  get  the  victory 
over  him  that  is  mightier  than  he." 
Hodgson's  translation,  "what  is  that 
in  the  creation  most  mighty  ?  Let 
its  name  be  mentioned.  Confessedly 
,it  is  man.  Yet  how  unable  is  he  to 
contend  with  the  power  that  is  above 
him,"  competes  with  any  of  the 
Rabbinic  expositions. 

1 1 .  Moreover,  there  are  many  things, 
&c.  Anotherreason  why  all  the  labour 
and  accumulated  riches  of  man  fail 
to  satisfy  his  soul  (as  stated  in  ver.  7) 
is,  that  there  are  so  many  things 
which  are  got  to  yield  comfort,  but 
which  from  their  nature  only  increase 
the  void  in  liis  heart,  and  his  disap- 
pointment. '3  as  frequently  intro- 
duces an  additional  reason  for  the 
assertion  made  in  verse  7,  and  must 
therefore  be  translated  moreover  {vide 


supra,  V.  2).  For  nnai,  things,  see  i. 
8.  10.  D-wtb  nnv-np,  what  advantage 
hath  man  ?  as  will  be  shewn  in  the 
following  verse,  belongs  to  the  end  of 
the  preceding  verse.  For  the  inter- 
rogative used  as  an  emphatic  denial, 
vide  supra,  i.  3^  The  Vulgate  renders 
this  verse,  verra  sunt  plurima  jiul- 

TAMQUE  IN  DISPUIANDO  HABENTIA  VA- 

NiTATEM,  there  are  many  tcords,  and 
they  have  much  vanity  in  disputing, 
taking  oniT  to  denote  arguments,  or 
murmurings  against  Ood.  Hence  the 
rendering  of  Coverdale,  "  a  vain  thing 
is  it  to  cast  out  many  words,  but 
what  hath  a  man  else  ?  "  the  explana- 
tion of  Jermin,  Spohn,  and  others, 
"  for  many  words  increase  vanity,  i.e., 
if  man  were  to  murmur  or  complain 
before  God  about  liis  lot,  he  would 
only  contract  greater  misery;"  andthe 
interpretation  of  Desvoeux,"for  there 
are  many  arguments  to  shew  the 
multitude  of  vanities,  i.  e.,  that  jn-e- 
vaii  on  this  earth ; "  Ewald  and 
Elster,  again,  will  have  it  that  "  the 
many  words"  refer  to  the  scholastic 
philosophy  which  was  then  current 
among  the  Jews  to  propound  the 
summum  bonum ;  whilst  Hitzig  and 
Stuart  maintain  that  it  means  "  truly 
there  are  many  words  increasing 
vanity,  i.e.,  however,  I  will  say  no 
more,  since  much  speaking  has  al- 
ready been  condemned,  see  v.  G." 
But,  apart  fiom  the  violation  which 
these  interpretations  do  to  the  text, 
the  rendering  of  ri-i-yn  D'lJ^,  by  many 
words,  is  contrary  to  the  scope  of  the 
pa?sage,  which  manifestly  speaks  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  many  things 
tending  to  increase  or  diminish  hap- 
piness, but  of  which  man  is  igno- 
rant, as  is  evident  from  the  next 
verse. 

12.  And  who  knoweth,  &c.  The 
shortsightedness  and  ignorance  of 
man  render  him  utterly  incapable  of 
knowing  what  things  will  yield  him 
comfort  during  the  few  years  of  his 
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who  can  tell  man  what  shall  be  after  him  under  the  sun  V 
vii.  1  A  good  name  is  better  than  sweet  perfume,  and  the  day  of 


earthly  existence;  so  tbat  the  very 
objects  which  he  toils  to  acquire  in 
order  to  make  him  happy,  may  turn 
out  to  belong  to  the  "  many  things 
which  increase  vanity."  The  shadow, 
playing  so  important  a  part  in  the 
comforts  of  Oriental  life,  owing  to  the 
refreshing  coolness  aad  shelter  which 
it  affords  in  scorching  climates,  be- 
came, in  consequence  of  its  transient 
and  fugitive  nature,  an  appropi'iate 
metaphor  of  the  fleeting  life  of  man. 
Hence  we  frequently  find  the  days 
of  man's  existence  upon  earth  so 
rapidly  over  and  gone,  compared  with 
the  shadow  which  hurries  over  the 
fields,  flies  away,  and  disappears. 
Thus  David,  speaking  of  human  life, 
says,  "  our  days  upon  earth  are  like 
a  shadow"  (1  Chron.  xxix.  15),  "  his 
days  are  like  the  passing  shadotv" 
(Ps.  cxliv.  4) ;  and  Job,  "  our  days 
upon  earth  are  a  shadow"  (viii.  9), 
"  he  flies  like  a  shadow,  and  doth  not 
abide  (xiv.  2).  See  also  infra,  viii. 
13.  '3  here,  being  continuative  of  '3 
in  the  former  verse,  must  be  rendered 
and.  This  is  frequently  the  meaning 
of  this  causal  particle  when  it  is  re- 
peated (comp.  n'ip  >3  ^'in  □^ri'^.N  '3,  for 
he  is  a  yod,  and  is  meditating,  1  Kings 
xviii.  27  ;  liJ?  f.^"-?  miip  nis-'!),  for 
trouble  is  nigh,  and  there  is  no  help, 
Ps.  xxii.  12,  so  also  ykf  .  .  .  yap, 
Matt.  vi.  32,  xviii.  10,  LI,  xxiv.  27. 
28 ;  Gesenius  and  Fiirst,  Lex.  s.  r., '?). 
For  the  phrase  ??li' 'P,  who  knows? 
i.  e.,  nobody  knows,  see  iii.  2.  The 
close  connection  of  this  clause  with 
the  former  part  of  the  preceding  verse, 
leaves  no  doubt  upon  my  mind  that 
the  words  ni«lj  "Civ-no  belong  to  the 
end  of  verse  10.  Coheleth  assigned 
a  reason,  in  verse  11,  why  it  is  that 
the  acquisition  of  many  things  does 
not  yield  happiness,  "  because  there 
are  many  things  which  yield  the  re- 
verse," which  by  itself  is  no  reason 
at  all,  unless  we  connect  this  verse 
with  it,  "  and  because  no  one  knows 
what  is   good  for   man,"  hence,  in 


their  ignorance,  they  alight  upon  that 
which  brings  the  opposite  to  what  they 
desire.  Nothing  can  therefore  be  more 
plain ;  thus  construed,  nniv"©;  'S 
"ij-i  Dixb  avjiTTO  siv-'p  ^3  ban  □'a'lp  rtryn 
for  there  are  many  things  which  in- 
crease vanity,  and  who  knoivs  what  is 
good  for  man,  i.e.,  so  that,  in  the  se- 
lection of  things,  he  may  avoid  those 
"  which  increase  vanity,"  everything 
is  plain.  If  we  want  any  more  proofs 
of  the  correctness  of  this  construc- 
tion, we  need  only  refer  to  the  violent 
and  arbitrary  means  which  commen- 
tators have  adopted  to  trace  the  con- 
nection of  these  verses,  and  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  ^1^\  1D'''''^P  in  its 
present  position,  ispa,  being  accu- 
sative of  measure,  xeqnixes  no  preposi- 
tion {vide  sup)ra,  ii.).  Hengsteuberg's 
remark,  that  the  ^  from  D'?n?  is  to  be 
supplied  before  it,  is  therefore  gra- 
tuitous. Durell's  alteration  of  it  into 
■i>3tp?3,  "  ivho  knoweth  tvhat  is  better  in 
life  for  a  man  than  to  number  the  days 
of  his  life  ?  &c  ,  that  is,  to  take  ac- 
count of  them  so  as  to  turn  them  to 
profit,"  is  preposterous,  yy  nto^,  to 
spend  his  days,  has  its  analogy  in  the 
Greek  ttoiei'v  p^pjvoy  (Acts  xv.  33),  iranXv 
IviavTov    (James    iv.    13),   and   SUaioi 

iroihirovff-tv    eth    TroXXa    (PrOV.    xiii.    23, 

Sept.).  The  i  in  Dip»!i  as  frequently 
stands  for  the  relative  pronoun  (comp. 
Gen.  xlix.  25;  Job  xxix.  12;  Ps.  Iv. 
20;  Isa.  xiii.  14  ;  Gesenius,  Lex.  s.  r.,. 
lee).  As  i"'p^»  is  used  instead  of  '3 
(vide  infra,  viii.  13 ;  Ewald,  §  368,  a, 
§  362,  b),  which  is  still  connected 
with  the  two  preceding  causative 
particles,  viz  ,T>r'«  =  ''3  ...  'S  ...  'S, 
it  must  also  be  rendered  by  and. 

1.  A  good  name,  &G.  Seeing,  then, 
that  wealth  was  also  unable  to  avert 
the  doom  of  man,  and  to  secure  last- 
ing good,  Coheleth  i-esorted  to  the 
last  experiment,  viz.,  prudence,  or 
what  is  generally  called  the  common 
sense  view  of  life,  thinking  that  he 
might  thereby  secure  the  desired 
end.     The  particular  features  of  this 
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2  death  than  the  day  of  his  birth.  It  is  better  to  go  to  tlie 
house  of  raourning  than  to  go  to  tlie  house  of  feasting, 
because  this  is  the  end  of  all  men,  and  the  living  will  lay  it 


view  are  given  in  this  chapter  and  in 
the  following  one.  liike  the  enume- 
ration of  the  general  events  of  life  in 
iii.  2-8,  the  description  of  this  view 
begins  with  the  commencement  and 
end  of  life.  Paramount  to  all  other 
considerations,  is  to  lead  such  a  life 
as  to  secure  a  good  name.  In  tropical 
climates  perfumes  are  in  great  requi- 
sition, and  are  used  especially  on 
occasions  of  social  gatlierings,  or  on 
visits  to  persons  of  rank  (2  Sam.  xii. 
20;  Ruth  iii.  3;  Ps.  xlv.  8;  Prov. 
vii.  17;  Dan.  x.  3;  Amos  vi.  6; 
Matt.  vi.  17)  to  prevent  the  offen- 
siveness  of  the  profuse  perspir^ion 
to  which  the  melting  heat  subjects 
those  who  are  under  its  influence,  as 
well  as  to  regale  and  refresh  the 
company.  The  sweet  odour,  there- 
ibre,  diffused  by  perfumes,  became  a 
very  beautiful  and  expressive  meta- 
phor for  the  excellencies  of  character 
(comp.  Song  of  Songs  i.  3),  and  an 
offensive  smell  is  used  to  express  the 
contrary  idea  (Gen.  xxxiv.  30;  Exod. 
V.  21).  c-i\  name,  without  any  ad- 
junct, also  means  a  (jood  name  (comp. 
TCfp  DTT  nn^?,  a  r/ood  name  is  prefer- 
able to  riches,  Prov.  xxii.  I ;  Zeph. 
iii.  19),  and,  as  in  the  Song  of  Songs 
i.  3,  forms  a  paranomasia  with  ]'Ciir, 
which  is  beautifully  imitated  by 
Kuobel  and  De  Wette,  beffer  gut 
@eriicf)t,  aU  gute  ©eriic^e,  and  less 
successfully  by  Ewald,  befTev  bc^ 
guten  9?amcn^  ?uft  at^  gutcv  Salbcn 
25uft.  Our  language,  however,  does 
not  admit  of  an  imitation.  lia, 
good,  when  connected  with  "j^'^,  per- 
fume, denotes sueet,delicious,hi  which 
the  goodness  of  the  aromatic  con- 
sists (comp.  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2 ;  Song  of 
Songs,  i.  2). 

And  the  a  ay  of  death,  &c.  To 
such  a  man  who  has  striven  to  live  a 
praiseworthy  life  and  has  succeeded, 
the  day  of  his  death,  which  is  the 
day  wherein  the  battle  is  decided, 
and  he  goes  off  the  conqueror,   is 


better  than  the  day  of  his  birth, 
when  he  enters  upon  the  field,  igno- 
rant of  the  strength  and  snares  of 
the  enemy,  and  doubtful  of  victory. 
A  story  told  in  the  Midrash  beauti- 
fully illustrates  this  passage.  "Two 
vessels  met  at  sea,  one  was  going 
into  the  harbour  and  the  other  was 
just  starting  for  a  long  voyage;  in 
the  former  silence  prevailed,  whilst 
in  the  latter  the  voice  of  jubilee 
was  heard.  A  wise  man  who  wit- 
nessed this  scene  exclaimed,  in  great 
astonishment,  What  a  perverted 
world !  the  vessel  which  has  safely 
returned  ought  to  rejoice,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  overcome  tlie  perils  of  the 
sea,  but  not  the  one  which  is  starting 
and  has  to  weather  all  the  dangers  ! 
So  we  are  also  not  to  rejoice  when  a 
man  is  born,  when  he  starts  upon 
the  journey  of  life,  and  goes  to  meet 
the  dangeis  of  temptation,  but  when 
he  is  freed  from  these  dangers,  finishes 
his  earthly  course,  and  enters  peace- 
ably and  with  a  good  report  into  the 
haven  of  rest"  (compare  Leopold 
Low,  nncnn.  i.  p.  lOU).  And  since  it 
is  death  alone  which  decides  the 
victory,  hence  Sirach  says,  "  Judge 
none  blessed  before  his  death,"  and 
the  Jewish  sap;es  caution,  in  the 
Mishna,  imn  cv  ir  ini>yi  ]'»D«n  "jn,  do 
not  trust  thyself  till  the  day  of  thy 
death  (Aboth,  ii  4).  Failing  to  see 
this,  Knobel  refers  this  clause  to 
the  fool,  for  whom  the  day  of  death 
is  better  than  the  day  of  his  birth, 
because  it  frees  him  from  the  con- 
tempt which  he  experiences  in  life  ; 
whilst  Hitzig,  Stuart,  &c.,  regard  the 
first  clause  as  comprising  a  common 
apothegm,  introduced  here  to  illus- 
trate the  assertion  in  the  second 
clause,  viz.,  "  a  good  name  is  better 
than  sweet  perfume,  so  is  the  day  of 
death  better  than  one's  birth." 

2.  It  is  better,  &c.  To  obtain  and 
maintain  such  a  name  in  life  and 
victory   in   death,   means   must    be 
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3  to  heart.      Better  is  thoughtful  sadness  than  wanton  mirth, 


chosen  and  used  adequate  to  this 
purpose.  Visits  to  houses  of  mourn- 
ing and  to  the  graves  were  and  still 
are  regarded  hy  the  Jews  as  produc- 
tive of  a  serious  and  beneficial  state 
of  mind,  influencing  the  moral  con- 
duct of  the  visitor,  by  reminding 
him  of  his  own  frailty  and  mortality, 
and  the  necessity  of  preparation  for 
it.  Hence  the  Talmudic  proverb, 
Nmp'nffi  «o»tli  m  xi:n,  the  'profit  from 
the  house  of  mournmg  is  silent  reflec- 
tion (Berachoth,  vi.  72).  Thus  also 
the  beautiful  mediaeval  poet,  Moses 
Ibn  Ezra  — 

'nipn'  Drf^^b  '?^«ini 

I  sought  the  abode  where  all  my  kindred 

sleep. 
Parents  and  friends,  in  their  sepulchral  home, 
I  spoke,  but  none  replied.    In  silence  deep, 
I  seem'd  to  hear  a  voice  that  bade  me  come. 
And  lay  me   on   that    couch,  where    none 

embrace. 
And  make,  with  them,  my  own  last  resting 

place. 
MosES  BEN  EzHA,  Darstcllung  von  Leopold 
Dukes,  Altoiia,  1839,  p.  101. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already 
been  said  upon  mourning  (vide  supra, 
iii.  7),  we  must  remark  here  that  the 
time  of  mourning  begins  as  soon  as 
the  mourners  have  returned  from 
the  grave,  and  lasts  seven  clays  (Gen. 
1.  10),  hence  is  called  nyiiiJ  among 
the  Jews,  during  which  time  the 
mourners  sit  barefooted  on  the 
ground  or  footstools,  and  are  visited 
by  their  relations,  friends,  and  ac- 
quaintances (comp.  Sirach,  xxii.  12). 
For  nD^n  instead  of  nsb^n,  see  ii.  7. 
nnciD  n3,  house  of  drinking,  is  a  gene- 
ral term  for  a  jovial  place,  hence  it 
is  called  nnnip  m,  in  verse  4.  N^rr, 
this  is,  refers  to  nio,'  death,  which  is 
involved  in  ''ax,  mourning.  Less 
appropriate  is  the  paraphrase  of  the 

Vulgate,  IN  ILLA  ENIM  FINIS  CUNC- 
TORUM  ADMONETUR    HOMINDM,  for  in 

that  we  are  admonislied  of  the  end  of 


all  men;  or  the  explanation  of  Rashi 

(m«n  bD  r^iD  Nin  "jaxnii)  Vami),  who 
refers  it  to  the  mourning  itself.  The 
phrase  a!?"''«  inj,  to  take  it  to  heart, 
which  also  occurs  in  ix.  1,  like  Q'to 
^!?"''?,  to  lay  it  to  heart  (Isa.  xlii.  25, 
Ivii.  11),  is  used  for  serious  consi- 
deration, reflection,  and  is  strangely 
rendered  by-the  Sept.  o  ^Sv  ^ic-n.  ayaSov 
Iv  aaflla.  avTou,  the  living  will  2^tit  good 
into  Ids  heart;  so  also  the  Syriac, 

-^....17P  0  7         7 

which  has  evidently  arisen  from 
taking  over  ai?'^  from  the  following 
verse,  as  this  verb  stands  in  the 
Hebiew  copy  in  the  following  line 
undg^-  ]n\  The  Vulgate,  et  vivens 
coGiTAT,  QUID  FUTURDM  SIT,  and  the 
living  thinks  ivhat  is  to  come,  is  a 
good  paraphrase. 

3.  Better  is  thoughtful  sadness,  &c. 
The  pensive  reflections  arising  from 
visits  to  the  house  of  mourning  are 
far  preferable  to  the  levity  produced 
by  resorts  to  the  haunts  of  pleasure, 
inasmuch  as  seriousness  is  beneficial 
to  the  heart.  That  crs  here  is  sad 
thoughtfulness ,  sober  reflection,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  this  verse 
describes  the  state  of  mind  produced 
by  visits  to  the  house  of  mourning, 
spoken  of  in  the  preceding  verse, 
which  is  not  an  angry,  nor  even  a 
simply  sorrowfid  one,  but  is  a  reflect- 
ing, a  thoughtful  state  of  mind.  This 
is,  moreover,  corroborated  —  1.  By 
the  words  i^'?"'";<  IR)  'nni,  and  the  living 
ivill  lay  it  to  heart  =  reflect  upon  it, 
which  most  unquestionably  describes 
this  state  of  mind  ;  2nd,  By  the 
term  Piniip,  wanton  mirth,  levity  {vide 
supra,  ii.  2),  which  gives  the  opposite 
result,  produced  by  frequenting  the 
haunts  of  pleasure ;  and  3.  By  its 
explicative  D'3B  sn,  which  means  sad 
thoughtfulness,  arising  from  dwelling 
or  reflecting  upon  thoughts  suggested 
by  painful  scenes  or  sufferings,  as  is 
evident  from  the  question  cy^s  i-no 
D'i"'"j.  why  are  your  countenances  sad 
or  thoughtful?  (Gen.  xl.   7)  put  to 
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4  for  by  a  serious  countenance  the  heart  is  improved.     The 
heart  of  the  wise,  therefore,  is  in  the  house  of  mourning,  and 

5  the  heart  of  fools  in  the  house  of  mirth.     It  is  better  for  a 
man  to  listen  to  the  reproof  of  a  wise  man,  than  to  hear  the 

6  song  of  fools;  for  as  the  crackling  of  thorns  is  under  the  pot. 


Pharaoh's  butler  and  baker,  who 
dwelt  upon  the  dream  they  had  in 
the  night,  which  Hengsteuberg  seems 
to  have  overlooked  in  his  assertion 
that  Nehem.  ii.  2,  is  the  only  place 
where  d'db  in  occurs  in  the  sense  of 
sadness,  pensiveness.  ^).  i'^?"  is  well 
rendered  by  the  Sept.  {ayaBv^/Qhimai 
mtfUa),  the  Syriac,  Rashi  (i'5  -jidh' 
VD-n  2"cnb  m«n),  Rashbam,  Luther, 
the  Bishops'  Bible,  the  Geneva 
Version,  the  Auth.  Ver.,  Hodgson, 
Knobel,  Herzfeld,  Philippson,  Vai- 
hinger,  &c.,  the  heart  is  made  better, 
inasmuch  as  his  thoughts  are  di- 
rected to  himself ;  he  thinks  of  the 
fleetness  of  life,  and  the  necessity  of 
preparing  himself  for  a  speedy  depar- 
ture, and  hence  is  led  to  regulate 
his  conduct  accordingly.  The  ren- 
dering, the  heart  is  joyful  or  made 
glad  (Coverdale,  Desvoeux,  Umbreit, 
Rosenmiiller,  Stuart,  Elster,  &c.)  is 
at  variance  with  the  scope  of  the 
passage,  which  speaks  of  the  moral 
effect  produced  by  the  visits  to  the 
house  of  mourning.  The  V.ulgate.'s 
strange    rendering    of    this    verse, 

MELIOR  EST  IRA  RISU  ;  QUIA  PER 
TRISTITIAM  VDLTUS  CORRIGITUR  ANI- 
MUS DELiNQUENTis,  anger  is  better 
than  laughter,  because  through  the 
sadness  of  the  countenance  the  mind 
of  the  offender  is  corrected,  taking 
D5?3  as  the  indignation  either  of  God 
or  of  pious  men,  manifested  against 
sin,  originated  from  the  Hagadic 
interpretation  given  in  the  Midrash, 
the  Chaldee,  and  Rashi.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  Mercer,  Grotius,  and 
several  other  commentators  should 
have  followed  this  interpretation. 

4.  The  heart  of  the  wise,  &c.  This 
being  the  case,  because  such  great 
and  solid  benefits  are  to  be  derived 
from  visits  to,  and  reflections  upon 


the  house  of  mourning,  therefore  the 
wise  man  will  dwell  upon  it,  whilst 
the  fool,  who  craves  after  sensuous 
pleasures,  will  think  of  the  abodes  of 
mirtli.  The  construction  ?  3!?,  to  have 
the  heart  in  it,  expresses  both  facts 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  verses, 
viz.,  the  going  to  the  resjiective  places, 
and  the  consequent  thinking  there- 
upon. 

5.  It  is  better  for  a  man,  &o.  Fiom 
the  lessons  of  tlie  dead,  Coheleth 
passes  on  to  those  of  the  living.  The 
wise  man  not  only  learns  salutary 
lessons  from  the  silent  yet  eloquent 
rebukes  of  the  dead,  but  will  profit 
by  the  wholesome  corrections  of  the 
living,  which  are  sometimes  as  dis- 
tasteiul  as  visits  to  the  dead.  He 
will  prefer  the  reproving  voice  of  the 
prudent,  however  disagreeable  for 
the  moment,  to  the  mirthful  notes  of 
the  fool.  The  proper  construction  of 
this  verse  is  D3n  myj  i-fecb  \b'«^  aro 
"^y^  i'fcii'n,  it  is  better  for  a  man  to 
hear  the  reproof  of  a  wise  man,  than 
to  hear,  &c. ;  !»'«,  of  the  first  clause, 
is  by  carelessness  of  style  put  into 
the  second  clause.  In  earlier  and 
more  energetic  Hebrew,  m;"!>«  would 
have  been  omitted  altogether,  and  we 
should  have  had  sfc^^^a  .  .  .  yfe^pb  liu 
"131.  The  Vulgate's  paraphrase  of 
D>Vp3  Til)  i-niij  m3'«^,  quam  stultorum 
ADULATioNE  DEciPi,  thdu  to  bc  de- 
ceived by  the  adulation  of  fools,  taking 
T^  to  denote  a  plaudit  song,  which  is 
followed  by  Reynolds,  Patrick,  Des- 
voeux, Stuart,  &c.,  is  contrary  to  the 
following  verse,  where  D'^^ps  tc  is  ex- 
plained by  Vp3rt  piiip,  the  mirth  of  the 
fool 

6.  For  as  the  crackling  of  thorns, 
&c.  We  have  here  a  reason  for  the 
assertion  made  in  the  second  clause 
of  the  preceding  verse.      The  wise 
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7  so  is  the  laughter  of  a  fool ;  this,  also,  is  vanity ;  for  extor- 
tion maketh  the  wise  man  foolish,  and  bribery  corrupteth  the 


inan  sliuns  the  merry  songs  at  the 
compotations  of  fools,  because  be 
knows  that  they  are  as  transient  and 
unprofitable  as  the  Sashy  and  useless 
noise  of  kindled  thorns,  which  for  a 
moraent  seems  very  fierce,  but  sud- 
denly disappears.  The  charcoal, 
generally  used  as  fuel  in  the  East 
(Ps.  xviii.  8;  Isa.  xlvii.  14;  Jerem. 
xxxvi.  22,  23;  John  xviii.  18),  is 
comparatively  slow  in  burning  up, 
and  hence  those  who  were  impatient 
of  obtaining  their  meals  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  were  tempted  to  employ 
dried  thorns.  But  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  ardent  blaze  snapt  fiercely, 
made  much  noise,  and  went  out 
immediately,  without  producing  the 
desired  end  (Ps.  cxviii.  12  ;  Joel 
ii.  5).  Hence  this  striking  compari- 
son between  the  crackling  of  ignited 
tborns  under  a  kettle,  and  the  merry 
noise  of  an  excited  fool  over  his  pot. 
'3, /or,  gives  the  reason  why  the  wise 
man  acts  as  described  in  the  fore- 
going verse.  Q'TP.  thorns,  and  I'P, 
kettle,  form  a  j^aronomasia,  and  are 
evidently  selected  because  of  their 
assonance  with  I'li'  in  the  preceding 
veise.  Knobel  (ifie  I'a^  ©erauft^  ber 
Sieffet  wntet  fccm  ^cfTel);  and  Ewald 
(tvie  untev  bent  Jopf  t>er  ©omen 
ilnil^ern,  fo  be^  2:^oten  .Slic|)ern),  have 
again  imitated  the  paranomasia, 
which  might  also  be  dene  m  Eng- 
lish, viz.,  as  the  noise  of  nettles  under 
the  kettle. 

7.  For  extortion,  &c.  Having 
given,  in  the  preceding  verse,  the 
reason  for  the  assertion  made  in  the 
second  clause  of  verse  5,  Coheleth 
gives  here  the  reason  for  the  allega- 
tion in  the  first  clause  of  that  verse. 
The  prudent  man,  when  he  is  guilty 
of  misdemeanour,  will  prefer  the  re- 
proofs of  the  wise,  liowever  unpala- 
table, because  he  knows,  in  his  better 
moments,  that  the  sin  of  taking 
bribes,  into  which  he  has  fallen,  is 
so  pernicious  that  it  infatuates  even 
the  wise,    and   that   bribery   besots 


the  heart.  The  same  evil  conse- 
quences, attending  the  acceptance 
of  gifts  by  judges,  are  mentioned  in 
Exod.  xxiii.  8  and  Deut.  xvi.  19. 
'3, /or,  introduces  the  reason  for  the 
assertion  made  in  the  first  clause  of 
verse  5.  Instances  where  two  sub- 
jects are  proposed,  and  the  latter  is 
treated  first  and  the  former  second, 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.     Thus — 

1  The  w-icked  draw  the  sword 

2  And  stretch  their  bow 

2    To  shoot  down  the  poor  and  the  needy, 

1     To  cut  in  pieces  the  upright  in  conduct. 

Ps.  xxxvii.  14. 

Here  ''En^,  to  shoot,  in  the  third 
hemistich,  takes  up  n-ijp,  the  bow,  in 
the  second,  and  nir.;b,  to  cut  down,  in 
the  fourth  hemistich,  takes  up  yyn, 
the  sword  of  ihe  first. 

Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant 

When  brethren  dwell  togettier, 
{Pleusant.}  Like  sweet  perfume  upon  the  head 

Flowing  down  upon  the  beaxd. 

The  beard  of  Aaron, 
iGood.]       As  the  dew  of  Hermon 

Flowing  upon    the   mountains   of 
Zion.  Ps.  cxxiii.  1-3. 

Here,  again,  "pleasant,"  the  second 
remark,  is  taken  up  first,  and  " good" 
the  first,  is  taken  up  second  (comp. 
also  Isa.  Ivi.  3,  4,  5  ;  and  infra,  x.  11, 
xi.  4).  V^"^,  from  pes,  to  oppress,  to 
def rand, WtevaWy  oppression,  extortion, 
and  metonymically  the  thing  obtained 
by  oppression,  fraud,  or  extortion 
(comp.  rcy  -iiTN  piEsn,  Lev.  v.  23 ;  Ps. 
Ixii.  11;  Jsa.  xxx.  12).  Here,  how- 
ever, it  corresponds  more  to  irti», 
bribery,  as  is  evident  from  n:nn,  gift, 
with  which  it  stands  in  parallelism, 
nrnn,  a  gift,  generally,  is  often  used 
in  a  specific  sense,  a  present  given  in 
order  to  bribe,  hence  bribery  (comp. 
Prov.  XV.  27).  The  nonconformity 
of  I?'?"!,  third  person  masc,  and  i^^iJP, 
a  noun  fein.,  is  owing  to  the  predi- 
cate preceding  the  subject,  in  which 
case  there  is  a  frequent  departure 
from  the  general  rule  (comp.  ■^)!?5  «| 
nyn  Isa.  xlvii.  11 ;  1  Kings  xxii.  36; 
infra,  x.  1,  xii.  4;  Gesen.  §  147,  a; 
Ewald,  §  316,  a).      The  traditional 
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8  heart.     The  end  of  a  reproof  is  better  than  its  beginning, 


explanation,  as  preserved  in  the 
Chaldee,  which  paraphrases  this  verse, 
n'nrn.ixa  ':'w  n^t  ]'33  «Q'3n3  bnn^  nd'^n  mix 

Njora  ]D  NOToa  n'b  nTn;'n«i  /or  </;<? 
rubber  mocks  at  the  urise  man,  because 
he  goes  not  in  his  way,  and  destroys 
with  his  evil  speech  t]ie  j)rudent  heart 
of  the  tvise,  which  was  yiven  to  hint 
as  a  yift  from  heaven,  has  heeu  fol- 
lowed by  the  ancient  versions  and 
snbsequent  expositors.  Tlius  the 
Septnagint  translates  it,  on  h  a-uxo^avria 

W£pi<|)ip£l     iroc^ov    xai     d'TTo'K'Kvet    tw    xapjiav 

EuTov.'ctc  aircv,for  calumny  carries  about 
the  ivise  man  and  destroys  his  heart, 
and,  like  the  Chaldee,  takes  "©3?  for 
N^-c'i  >V:»33,  regarding  it  as  the  subject 
ot  both  verbs,  viz.,  ''!?in;  and  i3s>;,  and 
n:rin  as  the  genitive  of  ^):,  so  also 
the   Vulgate    (calumnia  conturbat 

SAPIENTEM,  ET  PERDET  ROBUR  CORDIS 

iLLius,  calumny  confounds  the  ivise 
and  destroys  the  strength  of  his  heart), 
Rashi,  and  Eashbam,  who,  like  the 
Chaldee,  say  that  by  n:rio  3^  is  meant 
rt  xcise  heart,  because  it  is  a  gift  to 
man  (comp.  Prov.  ii.  5).  Similarly 
Luther  (ein  SG3itierfpenfligcr  ma<i)t 
einen  SBcifcn  unwiUig,  unb  fcvbcrbet 
ein  milbe^  f'CTj),  who,  as  usual,  is 
followed  by  Coverdale  ("  whoso  doeth 
wrong  makelh  a  wise  man  to  go  out 
of  his  wit,  and  destroyeth  a  gentle 
heart").  Against  this,  however,  is 
to  be  urged,  that  it  severs  this  verse 
from  its  connection,  that  it  is  against 
the  parallelism,  and  that  the  predi- 
cates C3n  b)^r^^,.  makes  foolish  the  wise, 
and  2!?~nN  i3«^,  corrupts  the  heart, 
undoubtedly  refer  to  bribery,  as  will 
he  seen  from  a  comparison  of  this 
passage  with  Exod.  xxii.  8  and  Dent, 
xvi.  19.  The  Bishops'  Bible  ("the 
wise  man  hateth  wrong  dealing,  and 
abhorreth  the  heart  tluit  coveteth 
rewards"),  Desvoeux  ("surely  op- 
pression shall  give  lustre  to  a  wise 
man,  but  the  gift  corrujjteth  the 
heart"),  and  Hodgson  ("though  in- 
fluence may  sway  a  wise  man  to  do 
imprudently,  yet  it  is  the  bribe  which 
corrupteth  the  heart"),  are  as  curious 


as  they  are  irrecoucilcable  with  the 
text.  Ewald's  alteration  of  P^, 
extortion,  intoi^'S",  riches  (Jahrb.  viii. 
p.  175),  is  purely  conjectural,  and 
does  not  improve  the  sense  or  the 
connection. 

8.  The  end  of  a  reproof  ,  &,G.  The 
wise  man  submits  to  it  because  he 
knows  that  the  end  of  merited  reproof 
is  better  tlian  we  are  at  first  inclined 
to  think.  At  the  outset  of  a  rebuke 
flesh  and  blood  will  sometimes  rise, 
excited  feelings  will  rebel,  but  when 
the  reproof  is  over  we  calmly  reflect 
upon  it,  and  find  that,  however  dis- 
agreeable at  the  beginning,  the  end 
of  it  is  profitable.  Hence  the  advan- 
tage of  a  patient  and  forbearing 
spirit  over  a  haughty  and  rebellious 
temper.  Expositors,  having  over- 
looked the  connection  of  the  preced- 
ing verse  with  verse  5,  and  translated 
i^i;  here,  thing,  have  found  great 
difficulty  in  the  interpretation  of  this 
verse,  for  it  is  not  true  that  the  end 
of  things  generally  is  better  than  the 
beginning,  and  other  passages  of 
Scripture  afiirm  the  very  reverse. 
We  are  told  of  the  beginning  of  things 
which  seems  good,  but  the  end  is  bad 
(Prov.  V.  8,  4,  xvi.  25).  The  attempts 
to  j)(i^ticularise  and  defend  it  here 
are  either  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
text or  against  the  genius  of  the 
language.  The  Septnagint  and  Vul- 
gate therefore  rightly  render  11^  by 
Xoyof.  oratio,  speech,  though  St. 
Jerome,  in  loco,  thi'ough  his  misinter- 
pretation of  the  preceding  verse,  was 
at  a  loss  what  to  make  of  it,  and 
hence  submitted  that  "  the  end  of  a 
speech  is  better  than  the  beginning," 
1.  Because  with  the  end  the  speaker's 
anxiety  is  over,  and  with  the  begin- 
ning it  begins.  2.  Because  when  the 
speech  is  ended  the  hearer  can  reflect 
upon  what  has  been  said,  but  at  the 
beginning  he  has  not  as  yet  got  any 
benefit.  3.  Because  it  is  better  to 
be  quiet  than  to  speak.  4.  It  may 
mean  as  long  as  we  are  in  this  world 
our  knowledge  is  all  a  beginning, 
but  when  that  which  is  perfect  is 
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9  forbearance  is  better  than  haughtiness.     Do  not,  therefore, 

hasten  on  thy  spirit  to  be  angry,  for  anger  is  cherished  in 

10  the  bosom  of  fools.     Do  not  say  what  was  it  that  former 

days  were  better  than  these  ?  for  thou  wouldst  not  ask  from 


come,  we  shall  in  the  end  be  made 
perfect.  This  patristic  exposition 
may  fairi y  compete  with  any  Kabbinic 
interpretation  of  this  verse.  Adher- 
ing, then,  to  ">J'^,  signifying  speech, 
the  connection,  as  we  have  traced  it, 
at  once  shews  that  the  speech  here 
intended  is  of  an  admonitory  hind, 
rebuke,  reproof,  ii'j,  a  ivord,  is  also 
used  for  words  collectively,  a  speech, 
in  Gen.  xliv.  18 ;  Job  iv.  2,  xv.  3, 
an  advice,  an  admonition,  in  Prov. 
iv.  4.  20  ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  6  ;  ]  Kings 
i.  7.  nil  '^■i.«,  long  of  spirit,  like 
fji.aiipo9vy.o^  in  Greek,  and  lonyanimus 
in  Latin,  is  a  spirit  that  can  bear 
long,  hence  patience,  forbearance  ; 
its  proper  antithesis  is  rn-\  -i^;^,  short 
of  spirit  (Prov.  xiv.  29),  a  spirit  that 
bears  a  short  time,  impatience,  un- 
forbearance ;  here,  however,  ni-i  nna, 
haughty  of  spirit,  is  contrasted  there- 
with, because  it  is  pride,  which  makes 
reproof  intolerable,  and  resists  it  in 
every  form.  According  to  the  ana- 
logy of  the  double  forms,  "^iia,  and 
''7.J.  'ji^j? ,  and  ]pi^,  there  is  a  form  ri33,  as 
well  as  niij,  and  nna,  is  the  construct 
of  the  former. 

9.  Do  not,  therefore,  hasten,  &c. 
This,  then,  being  the  case,  since  the 
issue  of  a  reproof  is  so  profitable, 
our  pride  ought  never  to  excite  our 
tempers  to  rise  and  be  irritated  under 
such  circumstances,  especially  as  it 
is  the  fool  who,  not  being  able  to 
perceive  the  end  of  such  rebukes, 
will  harbour  anger  against  those 
that  administer  reproof  unto  him. 
For  the  causative  use  of  ^T}^^,  and 
the  },  expressing  the  force  involved 
in  the  idea  of  hurrying,  see  v.  1. 
W,  bosom,  is  regarded  as  the  seat  of 
the  affections,  feelings,  &c.  (compare 
Ps.  xxxv.  13  ;  Job  xix.  27),  i.  e.,  the 
breast,  the  heart,  so  that  the  phrase 
W}  V^'^l,  is  the  same  as  xbs  n^3;,  to 
rest    or    be    cherished    in    the   heart 


(com  p.  TO^n  m^n  pij  I'^a,  xvisdom  rests 
in  the  heart  of  tlie  intelligent,  Prov. 
xiv.  33). 

10.  Do  not  say,  &c.  This  common- 
sense  view  of  life  not  only  shews 
how  benefits  are  to  be  derived  from 
apparently  unpleasant  subjects,  such 
as  visiting  houses  of  mourning,  in 
preference  to  places  of  mirth  (1-4), 
and  submitting  patiently  to  reproof 
(5  -  9),  but  teaches  us  quietly  to  bear 
all  things,  and  to  make  the  best  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
placed  (10-14).  We  are  not  to 
indulge  a  repining  disposition,  em- 
ploying ourselves  in  searching  after 
causes  why  bygone  days  were  better, 
to  the  neglect  of  present  enjoyments, 
since  such  a  line  of  conduct  is  con- 
trary to  wisdom.  The  tendency  to 
praise  the  past  above  the  present, 
which  Coheleth  here  denounces,  is 
common  to  the  aged  of  every  clime 
and  age.  When  man  grows  old,  the 
recollection  of  past  sufferings  grows 
faint,  whilst  any  present  affiiction  is 
keenl}'  felt  and  greatly  magnified. 
The  striking  example  of  this  in  the 
case  of  the  Israelites,  who,  when  in 
the  wilderness,  having  the  presence 
of  God  and  heavenly  food,  soon 
forgot  their  past  bondage  and  extra- 
ordinary sufferings  in  Egypt,  and  felt 
so  acutely  the  comparatively  little 
inconveniences  in  the  Desert,  that 
they  wished  to  have  back  the  former 
days  (Exod.  xvi.  3 ;  Numb.  xi.  5,  6, 
xiv.  1  -  4) ,  is  only  a  type  of  man  gene- 
rally. Thus  Aristotle,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  those  advanced  in  life  (Rhet. 
ii.  13),  says  that  "they  never  cease 
talking  of  that  which  has  taken  place, 
since  they  are  delighted  in  awaken- 
ing the  recollections  of  things." 
And  Horace,  speaking  of  the  many 
inconveniences  which  encompass  a 
man  of  years,  says,  evidently  having 
the  passage  of  Aristotle  in  his  mind — 
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11  wisdom  after  them.      Wisdom   is  as  good   as   riches,  and 
moreover  hath  an  advantage  over  it  for  those  who  see  the 


Difficilis,  qiicrulus,  laudator  temporis  acti 
Se  puero,  castigator  ceiisorque  niinorum. 

"  Morose,    complaining,    and  with    tedious 

praise 
Talking  the  manners  of  their  youthful  days." 
De  Akte  Poet.  173-4. 

□'itwrt  z:'r;>^,  former  days,  the  byr/one 
days  of  one's  life.  n)«,  these,  the 
present  days.  The  o  in  '^p^rtn  denotes 
the  source  whence  the  question  does 
not  ])roceed.  ^^^''^  has  here  a  sub- 
junctive signification,  thou  tcouldst 
not  ask,  as  is  evident  from  the  con- 
text, which  alone  must  decide  it,  since 
the  indicative  form  of  the  verb  is 
used  to  express  the  different  moods. 
The  construction  of  ''«©  with  "''?'  only 
occurs  once  more  in  later  Hebrew 
(Nehem.  i.  2),  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  language  it  is  construed  with 
)  (Gen.  xliii.  7).  ht,  these,  refers  to 
c'?ir«iri  D'o^n,  as  is  evident  from  the 
preposition  ^'?,  concerning,  after.  The 
paraphrastic  rendering  of  the  Vul- 
gate, (STULTAENIM  EST  HUJDSCEMODI 

iNTERROGATio),  which  Is  followed  by 
Luther  (bcnn  bu  fragft  folc^ei?  nicf)t 
irei^li^),  Coverdale  and  the  Bishops' 
Bible  ("  for  that  were  no  v/ise  ques- 
tion"), the  Geneva  Version  and  the 
Authorised  Version  ("  for  thou  doest 
not  enquire  wisely  of  this  thing  or 
concerning  this "),  and  most  com- 
mentators, refers  nj-b?  nbiixd  to  the 
question  n;ri  to,  and  thereby  con- 
founds it  wUh  nrF)bN-iJ. 

11.  Wisdom  is  as  good,  &c.  Wis- 
dom is  not  to  be  violated  by  dwell- 
ing upon  the  imaginary  good  of 
former  days,  since  having  her  is  in 
some  respects  as  good  as  possessing 
wealth,  and,  in  other  respects,  she 
has  a  decided  advantage  over  wealth, 
for  those  who  lead  an  active  life. 
The    Septuagint    renders    ihe    first 

clause,    a-yaSh     c-o^ia     fxi-ra     K'Ktipovofji.iaf, 

uisdo  ii  is  good  ivith  an  inheritance, 
so  also  the  Vulgate,  the  Chaldee, 
Rash  bam,  Ibn  Ezra,  Luther,  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  the  Geneva  Bible, 
the  Authorised  Version  in  the  text, 


which  Ibn  Ezra  explains,  pn'  cmi 
3V.3  -\nvi  ^b  «"in  av.:  n'rnj  o^nb  rrnnffi 
"n©!?  -nari  im«  nnD^  o  ©ocn  •'nii'j,  and 
if  it  be  desirable  that  a  wise  man 
should  have  property,  it  will  be  good 
for  him,  and  especially  good  with 
regard  to  those  who  see  the  sun,  since 
they  will  respect  him  for  his  riches, 
and  which  Rashbam  explains,  n3i©n 

T}'o:iT\  lb  )'«  c«  iTa  iri^prr  nV^j  vino  ib 
poon  p  -inv  noDnn  n3vj:i  vcD:  ii^ob  no 
jrraDnuj  nbira  □'jn:nr)i  O'Dbinn  \r'2icn  'xiib 
\rh  moiyi  ]n3?"co  a  mans  wisdom  is 
more  respected,  and  is  more  advan- 
tageous, ivhen  it  goes  together  tvith  the 
patrimony  and  property  bequeathed  to 
him  by  his  father,  which  will  not 
abide  unless  he  has  wisdom  to  manage 
his  riches ;  but  still  better  than  riches 
is  wisdom  for  those  who  lead  a  ])ublio 
life,  for  their  wisdom  assists  and  main- 
tains them.  But  whichever  interpre- 
tation we  adopt,  this  rendering  is 
contrary  to  the  scope  of  the  passage, 
as  this  verse  evidently  gives  the 
reason  why  we  are  not  to  complain 
of  the  disappearance  of  better  and 
wealthier  days,  by  shewing  that  there 
is  an  equivalent  for  riches,  and  more 
than  an  equivalent  to  those  who  are 
active  upon  the  stage  of  life.  To 
translate,  therefore,  nbnrc?  npprr  nira, 
wisdom  is  good  with  riches,  is  to  imply 
that  it  is  not  good  without  riches, 
thus  praising  up  wealth  above  wis- 
dom, tiie  very  thing  which  Cobeleth 
denied  in  the  preceding  verse,  and 
combats  in  the  following  verse.  The 
forced  explanations  of  liashi  (nbn]  cv 
nm2N  niDi),  uisdom'  is  good  with  the 
inherited  merits  of  the  parents,  taking 
nbn?  in  a  spiritual  sense  for  merits ; 
Mendelssohn,  if  wisdom  is  good  with 
the  possession  of  an  inheritance,  it  is 
found  better  when  that  is  gone:  and 
Spohn.  Scid^cit  ill  ^eilfam  bcp  ^anu 
mertacicn  unb  i^orjug  bencn,  ivcld^e 
^eitcrc  ilagc  ^abcn,  wisdom  is  salutary 
in  days  of  mourning,  and  an  advan- 
tage to  those  who  have  cheerful  days, 
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12  sun.     For  to  be  in  the  shelter  of  wisdom  is  to  be  under  the 
shelter   of  riches,  and   the   advantage  of  wisdom   is,   tliat 


only  shew  the  difficulty  arising  from 
the  rendering  of  Di\  with.  AVe  avoid 
all  this  if,  with  the  Syriac,  Cover- 
dale,  Authorised  Version  in  the  mar- 
gin, Desvoeux,  Hodgson,  Knobel, 
De  Wette,  Herzfeld,  Hitzig,  Noyes, 
Stuart,  Elster,  Vaihinger,  Hengsten- 
herg,  &c.,  we  take  cv  as  a  comparison, 
a  sense  which  it  frequently  has,  and 
and  in  which  it  occurs  in  this  very 
book  (see  supra,  ii.  16).  J^^H--  posses- 
sion, tvealth  (comp.  Prov.  xx.  21). 
The   Syriac  -^^^^^    ^a^    ]^ 

P_»l   «~i_3(1d  _S£)  wisdom  is  better 

than  ivea2wns,  has  evidently  arisen 
from  mistaking  n^n:  for  nVrrj,  an  in- 
strument. The  translator  has  no 
doubt  fallen  into  this  error  through 
the  passage  ^y^  'J^sp  nn^n  naiia,  wisdom 
is  better  than  instruments  of  ivar  (ix. 
17).  The  T  in  invi  as  often  is  aurj- 
mentive  (comp.  Job  v.  15;  Ps  Ixxiv. 
11 ;  and  supra,  vi.  3).  inv  is  not  an 
adverb,  more  (Gesenius,  Lex.  s.v., 
Hitzig,  Stuart,  &c.),  which  is  against 
the  parallelism  and  the  structure  of 
the  following  'verse,  but  is  a  parti- 
cipial noun  (comp.  supra,  vi.  8.  11). 
For  the  phrase  Tcnizjn  ^xn,  see  vi.  5. 

12.  For  to  be  in  the  shelter,  &c. 
Here  we  have  the  reasons  for  the 
two  assertions  made  in  the  preceding 
verse  respecting  wisdom,  viz.,  its 
being  sometimes  as  useful  as  money, 
and  sometimes  having  the  advantage 
over  it.  That  wisdom  is  in  some 
cases  as  good  as  riches,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  as  much  a 
defence  as  money.  If  "  riches  are 
sometimes  the  ransom  of  a  man's 
life"  (Prov.  xiii.  8)  wisdom  will  de- 
liver a  whole  city  from  destruction 
(infra,  ix.  15).  And  that,  in  other 
cases,  wisdom  has  a  pre  eminence 
over  riches,  is  also  evident,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  the  power  of  affecting  the 
inner  man,  it  makes  him  serene  and 
cheerful,  which  the  former  cannot 
do.     ''3,  for,  introducing  the  i-eason 


for  the  assertion  made  in  the  fore- 
going verse.  The  verl)  to  be,  as 
frequently,  is  to  be  supplied  after  it. 
From  the  refreshing  coolness  which 
the  shadotv  of  overhanging  cliffs  or 
spreading  branches  of  trees  afford  to 
the  Eastern  in  his  scorching  climate, 
■j?  is  used  metaphorically  for  shelter, 
jirotection,  defence  (compare  Gen.  xix. 
8;  Numb.  xiv.  9;  Ps.  xvii.  9).  Tbe 
figure  has  evidently  been  suggested 
by  the  phrase  icnf  n  ''«i,  those  ivho 
see  THE  SUN,  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes it.  Symmachus  (tnii'TreT  c-t<pia 
a)j  c-xETTJi  TO  apyvfiov,  u'isdom  protects 
just  as  money  protects),  and  the  Vul- 
gate (SICUT  ENIM  PROTEGIT  SAPIENTIA, 

SIC  PROTEGIT  pecunia),  who  are  fol- 
lowed by  Luther  (benn  bic  Scioleit 
befc&irmet,  fo  befc^irmet  @e(b  auct;), 
Coverdale  and  the  Bishops'  Bible 
("  lor  wisdom  defeudeth  as  well  as 
money"),  and  the  Authorised  Version 
(•'for  wisdom  is  a  defence  and  money 
is  a  defence"),  ignoring  the  2,  have 
made  some  modern  commentators  to 
to  regard  it  here  as  the  so-called  3 
essentia.  But  this,  to  say  the  least, 
is  an  unnecessary  deviation  from  the 
natural  signification  of  this  preposi- 
tion, and  necessitates  us  to  supply 
the  3  comparison.  Tlie  explanation 
of  Rashi  (b^i  i3'©'  nnDnn  bai  13©"id  ■"o  b3 
i>»2''m  itf)!.-':  nrD-nn  naannit)  rp-nn^  whoso  is 
under  the  protection  ofuisdom  is  under 
the  protection  of  money,  because  it  is 
wisdom  that  brimjs  riches),  and  Ibn 
Ezra  (''^3'i  noDnn  ban  ra^n  CDnn  Ti-'r\-'  ^t^ 
f]DDn,  then — i.e.,  when  he  has  riches 
wii/i  wisdom,  according  to  Ibn  Ezra's 
view  of  the  preceding  verse  —  will 
the  idse  tnan  he  protected,  both  by  the 
shelter  of  tvisdom  and  the  shelter  of 
money),  are  as  far-fetched  as  they  are 
at  variance  with  the  scope  of  the 
passage,  ny^  pinn,  and,  moreover,  an 
advantage  of  wisdom  is,  takes  up  ■>D'''i, 
of  the  preceding  verse,  and  hence 
shews  that  the  latter  is  a  nou7i,  and 
that  ny^  is  the  same  as  nnan,  tvisdom, 
of  which  ">nvi,  and  there  is  an  advan- 
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13  wisdom  enliveneth  the  possessor  tliereof.  Consider,  more- 
over, the  work  of  God,  since  no  man  can  straigliten  tliat 

14  which  he  hatli  made  crooked.  In  the  day  of  prosperity  be 
therefore  in  prosperity,  and  in  the  day  of  adversity  consider 
that  God  hath  also  made  this  as  well  as  that,  to  the  end  that 


I'Kje,  is  the  predicate.  The  Septiia- 
glut's  rendering  of  "131^  nosnnnM  jnpn 

by    Koi  7refiVs-£;a  ■yvva-eai;  t>?;  crotfiaf,    (Hid 

the  nJriint'tijo  of  the  knoivleihje  of 
wisdom,  do ,  which  is  that  ol'  the 
Chaldee  Nn"")i«"!  «npin  «r"^3n  -inin^, 
taking  ni-i  as  the  construct  with 
^??i7,  is  contrary  to  the  accents,  and, 
if  admitted,  would  yield  the  same 
sense  which  we  have  given  to  the 
])assage.     The  Vulgate's  paraphrase 

(HOC  AUTEM  PLUS  HABET  EllUDITlO 
ET    SAPIENTIA,  QUOD  VITAM   THIBUUNT 

I'OssEssoRi  suo,  but  learnutg  and 
wisdom  hire  this  more,  that  they  (jive 
life  to  the jJossessor  thereof),  is  a  muti- 
lation of  the  text,  whilst  Luther 
(abet  bie  SSci^^eit  gibt  W^  Sebcn  t>em, 
bet  [te  ^at,  but  wisdom  gives  life  to 
the  possessor  thereof)  entirely  omits 
the  words  n^T  pin^i. 

1;3.  Consider,  moreover,  &c.  An- 
other reason  for  obeying  the  injunc- 
tion given  in  verse  10.  Complaining 
is  vain;  God  has  ordained  it  so,  and, 
however  crooked  it  may  appear  to 
us,  no  man  can  rectify  it.  n,^-i,  see, 
consider,  bear  in  mind,  remember. 
The  exjiression  moreover,  which  is 
often  omitted  in  Hebrew,  must  be 
supplied  in  the  translation,  ntop, 
work,  i.  e.,  of  providence,  appointment, 
ordaining;  so  also  'pT}\,  to  rectify, 
and  n^S',  to  make  crooked,  are  used  in 
a  spiritual  sense.  The  interrogative, 
in  which  the  last  clause  is  expressed, 
is  tantamount  to  an  emphatic  denial, 
i.  e.,  fio  one  can,  &c.  {vide  suptra,  i.  3). 
For  the  pleonastic  suffix  iu  inn^  see 
ii.  12.  Tiie  Septuagint's  rendering 
of  in^s  ■ni''«  ns!  ]i?n|7  "^dv  >p  '3  by  oVi  nV 

iuvn^erat  tou  KO(rf.i.r.a-ai  o'v  av  o  Srsi?  SiasTTfi^.i 
avTov;  for  irh'i  is  able  to  make  him 
straight,  if  Ood  has  distorted  hi  it  ? 
which  is  followed  by  tlie  Vulgate, 

QUOD  NEMO    POSSIT  CORRIGEP.E,  QUEM 


1LLE  DESPEXERiT,  that  HO  man  can 
correct  him  whom  He  has  despised, 
has  evidently  originated  fVom  the 
traditional  explanation,  as  contained 
in  the  Chaldee,  which  paraphrases 
this  verse  n\^ii3:.i  ^n  ^i%ys  n'  ':.3npn  nn 

NDpjn?  ';'3^  n  Nn^3n  xin  jo  dtin  no'???  |ffinE 
n^rav  n  xoby  no  ]n>«  pnpo  ^^T  n^  con- 
sider the  work  of  God  and  his  power, 
■who  made  the  blind,  the  hunch-backed, 
and  the  lame,  to  be  a  wonder  in  the 
world  ;  for  who  is  so  icise  that  he  can 
make  straight  one  of  these,  except  the 
Lord  of  the  world  who  made  them 
crooked  ?  and  is  precluded  hy  the 
scope  of  the  passage.  For  the  com- 
plaints againstwhichCohelelh  speaks 
are  not  about  corporeal  defects,  but 
those  of  a  repining  spirit  which  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  present  order 
of  Providence.  Luthers  rendering 
(bcntt  ttjer  fann  ba^  frfjtec^t  marf;en,  ba^ 
©V  ftiiinmct  ?  for  who  can  make  that 
bad  which  He  makes  crooked  ?)  is 
irreconcileable  with  ^fT}). 

14.  In  the  day  of,  &c.  Having 
shewn  that  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  is  contrary  to  the  common- 
sense  view  of  life,  inasmuch  as  it 
only  mars  the  enjoyment  of  what 
one  possesses,  without  being  able  to 
efi'ect  any  change  in  the  order  of 
God's  providence,  Coheleth  deduces 
therefrom  the  necessity  of  being  cm- 
tented  and  submissive,  in  whtitver 
circumstances  of  life  we  ore  placed, 
since  God  designedly  Si)  interweaves 
his  providences  that  no  man  may 
be  able  to  foresee  the  future,  in  order 
that  all  sliould  live  iu  constant  de- 
])eudence  npon  him.  The  sentiment 
here  propounded,  not  to  mar  jiresent 
blessings  by  undue  anxiety  for  the 
impenetrable  future  which  a  benign 
Providence  has  concealed  from  the 
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man  should  not  discover  anything  which  will  be  after  him. 


human  eye,  was  also  the  maxim  of 
the  ancieut  philosophers,  aud  is 
beautifully  expressed  by  Horace  — 

Prudens  futuri  temporis  exitum 

Caliginosa  nocte  premit  deus 
Ridetque,  si  mortalis  ultra 
Fas  trepidat.    Quod  adest,  memento 

Componere  sequus ;  cetei'a  fluminis 

Ritu  feruntur,  nunc  medio  alveo 
Cum  pace  delabentis  Etruscum 
In  mare,  nunc  lapides  adesos. 

"  But  God,  in  goodness  ever  wise, 

Hath  hid,  in  clouds  of  depthless  night, 
All  that  in  future  prospect  lies 

Beyond  the  ken  of  mortal  sight. 
And  laughs  to  see  vain  man  opprest 
With  idle  fears,  and  more  than  man  distrest. 

"  Then  wisely  form  the  present  hour. 
Enjoy  the  bliss  that  it  bestows  ; 
The  rest  is  all  beyond  our  power, 

And  like  the  changeful  Tiber  flows. 
Who,  now,  beneath  liis  banks  subsides. 
And  peaceful  to  its  native  ocean  glides." 
Od.  iii.  29;  29-36. 

The  phrase  ii'^?  ^'!^,  which  the  Sept. 
rightly  explains  ^Hdt  Iv  aya.9^,  means 
live,  as  it  were,  in  the  atmosphere  of 
contentment  or  in  a  state  of  content 
ment ;  he  so  —  do  not  allow  anything 
to  make  you  feel  or  think  otlierwise, 
and  is  designedly  chosen  for  the  sake 
of  alliteration  with  li'J  ,  so  also  i^^"), 
see,  consider,  bear  in  mind — the  thing 
to  he  considered  being  given  in  the 
following  clause  —  is  used  to  form  a 
paranomasia  with  nin.  For  n'??),  in 
connection  xvith,  like,  see  v.  15,  and 
for  nn^-i  "j^  giving  the  motive  or 
occasion  of  the  action,  see  iii.  18. 
The  various  interpretations  given  of 
almost  every  word  of  this  verse  by 
modern  commentators,  have  chiefly 
been  occasioned  by  the  ancient  ver- 
sions which,  as  usual,  are  to  be 
traced  to  Hagadic  influence.  Thus 
the  Chaldee  paraphrases  it  ttdvi  cv3 
NQby  b-:h  iTQ'm  Nniycn  nw  nsi  'nn'"  Tib 
F^Ni  ijFipsr!  'in  NUJ'3  nqv  T^r?.  'n"  vm.  )'?? 

«^nn  «p)?'7  TL"?,  in  the  day  when  the 
Lord  does  theecjood,  he  thou  also  happy 
and  do  yood  to  all  the  ivorld,  that  the 
evil  day  may  not  come  upon  thee,  see 
and  behold  ;  and  also  this  against 
that,  Ood  has  made  to  reprove  the 
men  of  the  world,  so  that  men  should 


not  find  after  Mm  any  evil  in  the 
uorld  to  come,  construing  hm-j  before 
nyi  nrs.  i.e.,  "in  the  day  of  pros- 
perity look  to  the  day  of  adversity," 
referring  the  ])ronouu  in  i'I-l!!?  to  both 
Ood  and  7nan,  and  taking  it  as  well 
as  npwp  in  a  double  sense,  viz.,  i'-tttm 
to  denote  after  Him,  against  Him, 
i.  e.,  God,  and  after  him,  after  he 
{i.  e.,  man)  has  departed,  hereafter, 
and  nowp  to  signify  nothing  and 
blemish,  i.  q.,  dto  (comp.  Dan.  i.  4). 
Hence   the   Vulgate,    in    die    bona 

FRDERE  BONIS,  ET  MALAM  DIEM  PRjE- 
CAVE  ;  SICUT  ENIM  HANG,  SIC  ET 
ILLAM  FECIT  DeUS,  DT  NON  INVENIAT 
HOMO     CONTRA     EfJM     JUSTAS     QUERl- 

MONiAs,  in  the  good  day  enjoy  good 
things,  and  bsware  of  the  evil  day, 
for  Ood  has  made  both  this  and  that, 
so  that  man  may  not  find  against 
Him  a  just  complaint,  also  makes 
the  ?  in  dv;i  dependent  upon  n«-i  (so 
also  [bn  Ezra,  Coverdale,  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  Hodgson,  Noyes,  &c.),  refers 
tlie  pronoun  in  v-in«  to  God  (so  also 
Sym.,  Rashi,  Ibn  Ezra,  Luther, 
Mendelssohn,  Durell,  Herzfeld,  &c.), 
and  tiikes  npi«p  to  denote  fault  (so 
also  Symmachus,  Rashi,  Jbn  Ezra, 
Doderlein,  Spohn,  Nachtigal,  &c.) 
Against  this  is  to  be  urged —  1.  That 
the  advice  ^y^^}  n;ri,  be  happy,  which 
refers  to  the  conduct  of  man  in  the 
day  of  his  p)rosperity  (niiri  Dva),  abso- 
lutely requires  that  the  antithetic 
nx"?  should  be  taken  as  an  admonition 
how  one  is  to  demean  himfelf  in  the 
day  of  adversity  (n5>:j  cri)  ;  2.  v-jn« 
or  '•^nsf  is  invariably  used  in  tiiis 
book  as  a  preposition  of  time,  the 
suffix  referring  to  the  future  of  the 
individual  (ii.  18,  iii.  22,  vii.  12,  ix. 
8,  X.  14),  which  is  also  against 
Philippson,  who  refers  it  to  the 
manner  of  God's  dealings,  and  trans- 
lates the  clause  fo  ta'^  ber  ?0?enf^ 
nicf)t^  bariiber  ^inau^  ftnbe ;  and  3. 
nm^o  always,  without  exception,  sig- 
nifies something  (see  v.  13,  ix.  5), 
which  sense  the  Septuagint  {fxn^ky), 

the  Syriac  (^"^r^/,  and  most  modern 
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15  I  have  seen  in  my  fleeting  days,  both  the  righteous  die  in 
his  righteousness,  and  the  wicked  live  long  in  his  wiekedness. 

16  Be  not  therefore  very  righteous,  and  make  not  thyself  too 


commentators  rightly   assign   to   it 
here. 

15.  /  liave  seen  both,  &c.  The 
passive  submission  to  the  decrees  of 
God's  providence,  wiiich  Coheleth 
has  propounded  according  to  the 
common-sense  view  of  life  (10-14)  is 
now  followed  by  wholesome  directions 
with  regard  to  actice  life  (15-20). 
The  golden  lesson  is  not  to  run  into 
intemperance  in  religion  or  irreligiou, 
but  to  keep  to  the  happy  medium. 
To  inculcate  this,  the  sacred  writer 
relates  his  experience,  and  then  draws 
the  conclusion  from  it  to  shew  the 
soundness  of  this  rule.  In  his  fleet- 
ing days  Coheleth  has  seen  both  the 
righteous,  who  has  the  promise  of 
long  life,  die  prematurely,  though 
he  consistently  maintained  his  in- 
tegrity ;  and  the  wicked,  who  is  to 
be  cut  oflF  suddenly,  prolong  his  days 
in  spite  of  his  persisting  in  wicked- 
ness, ''i^rt,  as  frequently,  signifies 
both  (comp.  ii.  14),  and  is  rightly 
referred  by  the  Vulg.,  Mendelssohn, 
Herzfeld,  Preston,  &c.,  to  the  follow- 
ing cases :  —  ''jirT  'n;i,  in  the  days  of 
my  vanity,  i.  e.,  in  my  vain  ox  fleeting 
days ;  the  noun  in  the  genitive  ex- 
pressing the  quality  of  the  nomina- 
tive, has  the  suffix  which  refers  to 
the  whole  idea  (comp.  'TBIP^in,  the 
mountain  of  my  holiness,  i.  e.,  my 
holy  mountain,  Ps.  ii.  6 ;  Song  of 
Songs  viii.  2;  Gesenius,  §  121,  6; 
Ewald,  §  291,  b).  Though  the  a 
s-^metiraes  signifies  for,  though  (see 
the  following  verse),  and  is  so  trans- 
lated here  by  Symmachus  (t?  hxaioiru\r, 
alyoZ),  Ibn  Ezra,  Coverdale,  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  Reynolds,  Patrick, 
Hodgson,  Hitzig,  Stuart,  &c.,  yet  it 
is  more  consonant  with  the  scope  of 
the  passage  to  render  it  with  the 
Septuagint,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  Chaldee, 
Luther,  the  Geneva  Version,  the 
Authorised  Version,  kc,  by  i«,  which, 
ns  Desvoeux  and  Knobel  rightly  re- 
mark, has  here  the  sense  of  although, 


notwithstanding  (comp.  Ewald,  §  217. 
f.  3).  '^^1>*\!,  to  make  long,  to  jiroloiig, 
is  generally  followed  by  ihe  accusative 
°">?\d<iys  {vide  infra,  viii.  13;  Dent. 
V.  :'.0),  but  sometimes  is  without  it 
(compare  Prov.  xxviii.  2  ;  Gesen. 
§  153,  2;  Ewald,  §  122,  d).  The 
same  ellipsis  exists  in  German,  e^ 
lange  inad;cn,  tange  treiben,  instead 
of  langc  lebcn. 

16.  Be  not  therefore  very  righteous, 
&c.  This,  then,  being  the  case,  since 
the  fortunes  of  life  are  not  distri- 
buted according  to  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  man,  Coheleth  submits 
that  we  are  not  to  be  too  rigid  and 
scrupulous  in  our  religious  and  moral 
conduct,  which,  whilst  it  secures  no 
special  blessing,  will  only  alienate 
our  friends  from  us,  and  thus  mar 
our  enjoyment  of  the  present,  the 
only  thing  left  for  man.  Much 
ingenuity  has  been  expended  by 
commentators  of  all  ages,  in  their 
attempts  to  make  this  verse  orthodox. 
Thus  the  traditional  view,  as  given 
in  the  Midrash  and  the  Chaldee,  and 
followed  byRashi,  refers  it  to  judges. 
brLp_  NT^n  i';nnNl  ]Ti''a  •vr\\  'n3i  «nn  nb 
TT'bippnb  abi  ■'nibs;  xc;nb  ri?  Tjr-^  n^aa,  be 
not  too  righteous  ivhen  the  criminal  is 
found  guilty  of  death  in  thy  court  of 
justice,  so  as  to  have  compassion  on 
him  and  not  execute  him,  taking  P'7? 
in  the  sense  of  clemency.  Mercer, 
Geier,  Mendelssohn,  Hodgson,  Ro- 
senmiiller,  &c.,  who  also  restrict  tiiis 
iuj unction  to  magistrates,  take  p'"!^ 
in  the  opposite  sense,  to  denote  rigid. 
Ibn  Ezra,  who  is  followed  by  Grotius, 
Lord  Bacon  (Adv.  of  Learning,  viii. 
c.  2,  Apho.  31),Paley  in  one  of  his  ser- 
mons, Le  Clerc,  Reynolds,  Desvoeux, 
Patrick,  Noyes,  understands  by  P'lV, 
hermitical  piety,  one  who,  by  seclu- 
sion, entirely  neglects  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  body,  aia."n  -jito  iicn  ]':yn 
bsi-rDd  cn«  pxa  'cnV'-in  icr'©  tod. 
But  1.  These  explanations  are  con- 
trary to  the  usual  meaning  of  p'lV, 
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17  wise,  for  thou  wilt  only  make  thyself  to  be  forsaken.     Be  not 
very  wicked,  and  be  not  foolish,  lest  thou  die  before  thy 


which  always  signifies  a  mnn  acthuj 
morally    in    ali,    tldiu/s,   and   is    so 
defined  iu  verse  20,  liaTitorv    2.  The 
preceding  verse,  which  contains  the 
premises  to  this,  describes  the  fate  of 
men  realli/  pious  and  really  wicked. 
Now,   to    make   Coheleth   say   that 
because    some    wlio    were    sincerely 
good  died  prematurely,  in  spite  of 
their  goodness,  therefore  be  not  thou 
affectedly    good,  is    most    preposte- 
rous.  The  only  legitimate  conehision 
is,  that  he  cautions  us  against  being 
very  righteous,  pursuing  piety  much, 
in   a  good   sense.      Dr.    Hammond 
{Answ.   to   Cawdry,   chap.   ii.  §  2). 
Holden,  Adam  Clarke,  Stuart,  and 
others,  who  saw  that  "  these  interpre- 
tations are  strained  and  far-fetched," 
resorted  to  their  favourite  but  equally 
arbitrary  expedient  of  putting  these 
words  into  the  mouth  of  an  objector. 
We  need  not,  however,  adopt  any 
violent   moans   to   nrnke   tliis   verse 
harmonise  witli  orthodoxy,  inasmuch 
as  the  "  politic  precept  unto  neutral- 
ity and  indiff'erence  in  good  courses" 
here  propounded,  is  iu  accordance 
with  the  so  called  common-sense  view 
of  life  discussed  in  this  section,  and 
is  not  the  final  opinion  of  Coheleth. 
That  comes  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
and  must  not  be  anticipated  here. 
For  nj-in,  much,  see  i.   16,  and  the 
adverbial  significution  of  inv,  see  ii. 
15.     ninnn  is  rendered  by  Gesenius, 
Fiirst  (Lex.  s.  j;.),  and  most  modern 
commentators,    to   he   wise   in   one's 
own  eijes ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  nan 
ib  n-jaWins,  Exod.  i.  10,  the  only  other 
passage  where  the  Hithpael  occurs, 
and  where  it  incontestably  signifies 
to  make  ones-self  wise,  to  shew  one's- 
self  ivise,    to   act   tvith   wisdom,   in 
reality,  which  signification  this  con- 
jugation frequently  has  (comp.  pinipn, 
to  shew  ones-self  strong,  2  Sam.  x.  12; 
2  Chron.   xiii.   7,  8;  f"|?;->Tn,  to  shew 
one's  self  angry,  Deut.  i.  37,  iv.  21, 
ix.  8.  20  ;  Gesen.  §  54,  3  ;  Ewald,  § 
124).  Besides  the  antithesis  "J^r  'nn '■'«', 


which  speaks  of  real,  and  not  affected' 
foolishness,  shews  beyond  doubt  that 
the  wisdom  under  consideration  must 
also  be  real.  We  thus  obtain  another 
proof  that  the  piety  against  which 
Coheleth  cautions  is  sincere,  and  not 
affected,  piety.  For  the  Pattach 
under  the  final  syllable  of  csnnn 
instead  of  csnnn  with  a  Tzere,  see 
Gesen.  §  54,  3,  note,  naiffln  is  the 
Hithpael  fut.  for  nnranri  —  the  n  of 
the  syllable  nn  being  assimilated 
before  i,  i,  "£>,  3,  3,  and  n  (compare 
Gesen.  §  54,  2,  6;  Ewald,  §  124,  c)— 
and  means  7nake  thyself  desolate, 
deserted,  or  lonely  (comp.  Job  xvi.  7, 
where  all  his  friends  desert  him  for 
his  piety),  so  the  Geneva  Bible,  tlie 
Authorised  Version  in  the  margin, 
Desvoeux,  Durell,  Hodgson,  Hitzig, 
Stuart,  &c  The  Septuagint's  ren- 
dering of  it  by  fj^niron  kwXay^;,  ItSt 
thou  be  confounded,  which  is  followed 
by  the  Vulgate  ne  obstupescas,  lest 
thou  be  stupified,  does  not  at  all 
militate  against  our  explanation  of 
the  argument.  Luther,  Coverdale, 
the  Authorised  Version  iu  the  text, 
and  others,  who  translate  it,  destroy 
thyself,  sever  the  connection  of  this 
verse  with  the  preceding  one,  since 
the  death  of  the  righteous  mentioned 
there  is  not  caused  by  themselves, 
through  im])rudence,  but  is  per- 
mitted by  an  inscrutable  Providence. 
The  interrogative,  as  often,  is  used 
for  an  emphatic  aflSrmation  {v'ule 
supra,  i.  3),  and  the  sense  of  the 
passage  is  better  expressed  by  ren- 
dering it,  with  the  Septuagint  and 
Vulgate,  in  the  affirmative. 

17.  Be  not  very  inched,  &c.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  be  as 
moderate  in  the  indulgence  of  sin  as 
we  are  to  be  temperate  in  the  practice 
of  virtue.  For,  whilst  it  is  true  that 
a  man  may  live  a  long  life  in  spite 
of  his  wickedness,  yet  it  is  also  true 
tliat  there  are  certain  laws  of  nature 
wliich  cannot  be  transgressed  with 
impunity,  violation  of  these  will  mo.'it 
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18  time.     It  is  better  that  tliou  shouldest  lay  hold  of  this,  and 
also  not  let  go  thy  hand  from  that,  for  whoso  fearcth  God 


assuredly  bo  visited  witli  premature 
death.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  this  verse  shared  the  fate  of  the 
preceding  one.  Ibn  Ezra's  foi'ced 
attempt  to  get  over  the  difficulty  will 
shew  to  what  tortures  the  text  of 
Scripture  is  put,  to  wring  from  it 
sentiments  which  should  he  compa- 
tible with  the  interpreter's  pre-con- 
ceived  uotions.  "  Know,"  he  says, 
(Dbii-n  nail  pcrnnb  x^n  msMnn  ^d  il^} 
"  that  wicked  here  means  to  be  en- 
gaged in  worldly  matters."  Strange 
that  Herzfeld  should  follow  this 
interpretation.  nr,  time,  also  the 
right  time,  proper  time  (comp.  infra, 
X.  17;  Prov.  xv  23),  which  is  ren- 
dered still  more  emphatic  by  the 
pronoun  (comp.  Ps.  i.  3,  civ.  27). 
The  interrogation,  as  in  the  former 
verse,  is  used  for  an  emphatic  asser- 
tion. 

18.  It  is  better  that,  &c.  Since 
great  piety  causes  isolation,  and 
great  wickedness  brings  about  pre- 
mature death,  we  must  not  give 
ourselves  up  entirely  to  either,  but 
strive  to  take  the  middle  course.  A 
God-fearing  man  will  know  how  to 
avail  himself  of  both.  The  repeated 
^l  ■  ■  .  ^}..  this  .  .  .  that,  is  rightly 
referred  by  the  Chaldee,  Eashi,  Rash- 
bam,  Ibn  Ezra,  Knobel,  Herzfeld, 
Vaihinger,  &c.,  to  P'l?,  piety,  and 
3?i5"j,  sin,  their  immediate  antecedents, 
although,  as  we  have  seen,  these 
commentators  difier  in  their  interpre- 
tation of  these  terms.  Most  modern 
commentators,  however,  (e.g.,  Rey- 
nolds, Patrick,  Hodgson,  Holden, 
Noyes,  Stuart,  &c.),  refer  this  to  the 
counsel  given  in  verse  18  to  avoid 
wickedness,  and  that  to  the  advice 
in  verse  10  to  abstain  from  over- 
righteousness.  But,  1.  According  to 
this  interpretation,  this  verse  contains 
no  farther  development  of  the  pre- 
cepts already  given  in  verses  16  and 
17,  and  is  mere  tautology.  2.  Co- 
heleth  nowhere  refers  to  several  pre- 
cepts  by  distirict  pronouns;  and  3. 


This  explanation  proceeds  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  view  here 
propounded.  c'n':«  nt,  one  who  fears 
Ood,  according  to  this  theory,  nsj, 
to  (JO,  to  go  along,  to  proceed  with. 
D^3"nM,  both,  i.  e.,  P^?,  righteousness, 
and  spT,  sin,  to  which  the  two  pro- 
nouns nj  .  .  .  ni,  referred  in  the 
preceding  clause.  Rashbam  beauti- 
fully explains  the  whole  verse  f''  ata 
y-cin  ■p  nra  d:i  pn^j  nvnb  p^al  nn  inxniD 
Nirnc  Di«  im«  '3  i:ot3  p'  Tcn  n*;"!  n:n  bt) 
n«  low  Nirra  cbibi  iniin  't  n:jv  D'n©  wt 
''^:^  nn  inv  ya:-\  irxi  nairt  pns  irNm  ins» 
it  is  good  that  thou  shouldest  take  Jwld 
of  this,  i.e.,  on  righteousness,  to  be 
righteous,  and  also  from  that,  i.  e., 
from  sin,  do  not  uithdraiv  thine  hand 
from  it;  for  whoso  fears  Ood  will 
proceed  properly  in  both,  as  he  takes 
care  not  to  be  very  righteous,  nor  to 
sin  above  measure.  &g.  The  Vulgate, 
which  renders  D^3"n«  nsi  by  nihil 
NEGLiGiT,  gives  the  same  meaning  to 
this  phrase  in  the  negative.  So  also 
the  Syriac,  Rashi,  Jbn  Ezra,  Durell, 
Hitzig,  Stuart,  &c.  The  rendering 
of  n;?.'  by  escape  (Luther,  Coverdale, 
&c.),  come  forth  of  (the  Bishop's 
Bible,  the  Geneva  Version,  the  Auth. 
Version,  &c.),  avoid  (Desvoeux),  ivill 
be  guided  by  (Hodgson),  &c.,  are  con- 
trary to  the  usus  loquendi,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  an  intransitive  verb,  and  can- 
not govern  the  accusative.  The  ap- 
peal to  the  phrase  I'Vi^'nN  n^  (Exod. 
ix.  29.  33),  is  inapposite,  as  this  case 
is  not  exactly  analogous.  The  ren- 
dering of  the  Septuagint,  aya9oi  -rl 

aVTE^^EO-flal  CE  5V  TOijTaJ,  Xaiyi  awo  toutou  u,ri 

fi.iavri<;  T-h  )(e"pi  cou,  it  is  good  that  tJlOtt 
hold  fast  to  this,  and  also  by  this  de- 
file not  thine  hand,  changing  n:n  into 
i<^'.;n ;  and  the  Vulgate,  bonum  est  te 

SUSTENTARE  JUSTUM,  SEL)  £T  AB  ILLO 
NE  SUBTRAHASMANDM  TUAM;  QUIA  QUI 
TIMET    DeUM,    nihil   NEGLIGIT,    it    IS 

good  for  thee  to  sustain  the  just,  nay, 
from  him  withdraw  not  thine  hand; 
for  whoso  fears  Ood  neglects  nothing, 
taking  ai-  in  a  double  sense,  viz  ,  it 
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19  will  make  his  way  with  both.       Wisdom  alone  is  greater 
strength  to  the  wise,  than  many  mighty  men  who  have  been 

20  in  the  city ;  for  there  is  not  a  righteous  man  upon  earth  who 


is  good,  and  a  good  or  upright  man, 
according  to  the  Hagadic  rule  -of 
interpretation,  evidently  proceed 
from  a  desire  to  make  this  verse  or- 
thodox. 

19.  Wisdo7n  alone,  &c.  In  con- 
cluding this  lesson  of  moderation, 
Coheleth  submits  that  it  is  wisdom 
alone,  or  this  common  sense  view  of 
life,  which  will  shew  itself  more 
powerful  in  him  who  acts  according 
to  it,  to  resist  the  extremes  of  life, 
than  the  combined  strength  of  a  nu- 
merous army  in  a  beleagured  city. 
noDn,  wisdom,  is  the  view  of  life  under 
consideration.  i3?n  is  rendered  ac- 
tively by  the  Sept.  {So»Bha-et,  will  help), 
Aquila  {ina-^^ya-i^,  will  strengthen),  Vul- 
gate (confortavit),  which  is  followed 
by  Luther,  Coverdale,  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  the  Geneva  Version,  the  Auth. 
Version,  and  most  modern  commen- 
tators, but  without  any  example  to 
substantiate  it,  as  i]i'  is  invariably 
used  intransitively,  to  become  strong, 
to  be  strong,  to  shew  itself  strong,  to 
have  protection.  This  may  be  seen 
by  referring  to  Gesenius  (Lex.  s.v.), 
who  strangely  enough  makes  this 
passage  a  solitary  exception,  though 
the  uniform  signification  of  the  Kal 
yields  excellent  sense,  and  is  rightly 
given  by  Ibn  Ezra  noDnb  ffi'  m^  ns-  inv 
□'21  D'TD'bffi  n3?n,  ivisdom  has  more 
strength  and  pioiver  than  many  mighty 
men,  Knobel,  Lee  (Lex.  s  v.),  &c. 
"ito;?,  ten,  is  frequently  used  for  a 
round  number  (Gen.  xxxi.  7;  Numb. 
xiv.-  22  ;  Job  xix.  3),  and  exactly  cor- 
responds to  our  expression  many, 
which  ought  to  be  given  in  a  version 
to  convey  the  proper  sense  of  the 
original,  as  Rashbam  and  Ibn  Ezra 
rightly  maintain  and  substitute  nm, 
many.  Desvoeux's  objection,  that 
"  ten  mighty  men  would  be  a  poor 
garrison  for  a  besieged  city,"  which 
led  him  to  interpret  ^''V')'^,  princes, 
chiefs,  including  the  foi'ces  they  com- 
mand  (Comment,   p.  570),  is  owing 


to  an  oversight  of  this  idiom,  and  of 
the  similar  comparison  cited  above. 
The  phrase  Dns;  t?,  a  city  of  mighty 
men,  i.  e.,  defended  by  mighty  men 
(Prov.  xxi.  22),  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt 
as  to  what  tsi  D"L2''b;D  in  this  verse 
means.  With  this  well-known  com- 
parison before  us,  and  the  simple 
meaning  of  the  text,  we  may  well  be 
astonished  at  the  extraordinary  and 
most  unnatural  interpretation  which 
Mendelssohn  gives  to  this  verse,  viz., 
"  this  maxim  will  be  confirmed  to  a 
wise  man  from  any  ten  rulers  that 
hava  been  in  a  city,  that  there  is  no 
just  man,"  &c.,  taking  nwn  to  denote 
a  piece  of  tcisdom,  a  ivise  maxim,  and 
the  n  in  nniETO  as  descriptive  oi place. 
Strange  that  Preston  should  follow 
this  interpretation.  The  prseterite 
vrt,  and  the  article  in  i'?!,  make  the 
illustration  dc^'^iij  n-jcyo  appear  as  if 
it  had  actually  taken  place.  But 
such  personifications  are  frequently 
resorted  to  by  Coheleth  in  order  to 
render  the  statement  more  vivid  and 
striking  (comp.  ii.  15,  iv.  8.  15,  &c.) 
20.  For  there  is  not,  &c.  The 
reason  why  wisdom  was  stated  in  the 
foregoing  verse  to  be  effectual  in  aid- 
ing the  wise  to  avoid  extremes  is,  that 
righteousness,  the  only  other  thing 
which  might  have  been  thought  able 
to  assist  in  this  respect,  is  imprac- 
ticable, inasmuch  as  there  is  not  a 
single  righteous  man  who  can  in- 
violably follow  its  precepts,  's  is  not 
surely,  truly  (the  Geneva  Version, 
Hodgson,  Noyes,  &c.),  nor  although 
(Holden,  &c.),  but /or,  assigning  a 
reason  for  the  eulogy  passed  upon 
wisdom  in  the  preceding  verse.  For 
the  position  of  the  negative  particle 
f«,  see  Ewald,  §  321,  b.  Kashbam's 
explanation,  in  )^«ffi  ']'>  'rcvan  vcdsi 
^nn"?  -\ib  n«T  p  bin.  nnDnD  Dbi3?a  nujn 
b'21  ma  r\-caT  ton  p«3  DDn  din  ]'«  nmu 
'ps'S  Timub  -jb  \D^  p  byi.  N'in'  sbiu  vyy 
iQim  bp3  «mn  n'b  sun  Nb©  nbn:i  nTnir 
DDnnp  having  said  that  there  is  no- 
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21  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not.     Moreover,  give  not  thy  heart 
to  all  the  words  which  are  uttered,  lest  thou  hear  thy  servant 


thing  in  the  world  so  excellent  as 
uisdom,  Coheleth  now  wants  it  to  he 
understood  that  there  is,  nevertheless, 
not  a  single  wise  man  upon  the  earth 
who  does  <jood  and  errs  not.  Hence 
the  necessty  of  being  exceedingly  care- 
ful not  to  fall  into  error,  especially 
when  one  is  a  wise  man,  assigns  to  '? 
the  abnormal  sense  of  nevertheless, 
takes  p'l?  in  this  verse  to  be  synoTiy- 
mous  with  c!;rT  in  the  preceding  one, 
and  does  not  improve  the  sense. 
Equally  objectionable  is  Ibn  Ezra's 
interpretation,  pna  ^nn  "jn  |':s>  iNa"?  -iin 
j'N  o  XTDnn  ^bm  bDin  xb  o  5?!  ^Vi^s^  nann 

Coheleth  now  returns  to  explain  verse 
10,  "  Be  not  very  righteous^'  and  his 
meaning  is,  Jcnoiv  that  it  is  impossible 
for  you  not  to  sin,  for  there  is  not  a 
man  existing  who  does  not  sin  either 
in  deed,  ivords,  or  thought,  regarding 
verse  19  as  parenthetical,  which  is 
followed  by  Mercer  and  others.  Still 
more  artificial  is  the  explanation  of 
Reynolds,  Spohn,  Holden,  Knobe), 
Heiligstedt,  &c.,  connecting  it  with 
the  following  verse,  viz.,  "  Because 
there  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth 
that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not, 
therefore  it  is  also  the  part  of  tvisdom 
to  take  no  heed  unto  all  words,"  &c., 
as ''?  never  begins  a  new  subject,  and 
is  never  construed  with  d?  as  cause 
and  effect. 

21.  Moreover,  give  not  thy  heart, 
&c.  •  Another  lesson  which  wisdom 
teaches,  is  to  abstain  from  prying 
into  everybody's  sentiments,  as  this 
frequently  results  in  hearing  things 
which  mar  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  the  curious.  The  transition  from 
the  former  lesson  to  this  is  apparent. 
In  the  preceding  admonition,  refe- 
rence had  to  be  made  to  the  imper- 
fections of  the  best  of  men,  it  is 
therefore  natural  that  Coheleth  should 
pass  on  to  a  propensity  in  man,  which, 
if  indulged,  would  bring  to  his  ears 
the  very  failings  of  which  he  is  guilty. 
Lord  Bacon  beautifully  remarks  upon 


this  passage,  "  It  is  scarce  credible 
what  uneasiness  is  created  in  life  by 
an  useless  curiosity  about  the  things 
that  concern  us ;  as  when  we  pry  into 
such  secrets,  as,  being  discovered, 
give  us  distaste,  but  afford  no  assist- 
ance or  relief.  For—  1.  There  follows 
vexation  and  disquiet  of  mind,  as  all 
human  things  are  full  of  pcrfidious- 
ness  and  ingratitude.  So  that,  though 
we  could  procure  some  magic  glass, 
wherein  to  view  the  animosities,  and 
all  that  malice  which  is  any  way  at 
work  against  us,  it  were  better  for 
us  to  break  it  directly  than  to  use  it. 
For  these  things  are  but  as  the 
rustling  of  leaves,  soon  over.  2.  This 
curiosity  always  loads  the  mind  with 
suspicion,  which  is  a  violent  enemy 
to  counsels,  and  renders  them  un- 
steady and  perplexed.  3.  It  also 
frequently  fixes  the  evils  themselves, 
which  would  otherwise  have  blown 
over :  for  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to 
provoke  the  consciences  of  men, 
who,  so  long  as  they  think  themselves 
concealed,  are  easily  changed  for  the 
better ;  but,  if  they  once  find  them- 
selves discovered,  drive  out  one  evil 
with  another.  It  was  therefore 
justly  esteemed  the  utmost  prudence 
in  Pompey  that  he  directly  burnt 
all  the  papers  of  Sertorius,  un))erused 
by  himself  or  others  "  (Advancement 
of  Learning,  viii.  2,  Aphorism  4, 
pp.  30l,302,Bohn'sed.)  Servants  are 
adduced  as  an  illustration,  because 
they  are  generally  acquainted  with 
the  faults  of  their  masters,  and  are 
often  prone  to  speak  about  them  to 
others ;  and  because  from  tiiem  an 
insult  is  felt  more  keenly,  and  the 
master  has  the  best  opportunity  of 
resenting  it.  )  a"?  ]ro,  to  give  one's 
heart  to  anything,  i.  e.,  (o  search  it 
out.  For  1157;,  they  spake,  third  person 
plural,  used  impersonally  or  passively, 
see  i.  1 0.  n"?  tc.^,  that  not,  lest  (comp. 
Esth.  i.  19,  ii.  10).  ^jro  is  well 
rendered  by  Symmachus  aoi  JopouvToj  o-e. 
the  Vulg.  M.vLEDicKNTEM  Tiiu,  Govcr- 
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22  speak  evil  against  thee  ;  for  thy  heart  knoweth  that  oftentimes 

23  thou  also  hast  spoken  evil  of  others.     All  this  have  I  tried 
by  wisdom ;  I  wished  to  1)6  wiser,  but  it  was  far  from  me. 


dale,  the  Bishops'  Bible,  &c.,  reviling, 
abusing,  or  speaking  evil  of  thee  ;  the 
Piel  of  bb;:  is  often  used  in  this  sense 
(comp.  infra,  x.  20 ;  Levit.  xix.  14 ; 
2  Sam.  xvi.  5).  For  the  construction 
of  ^^'?pn,  see  Ewald,  §  284,  6.  The 
Hagadic  explanation  of  this  verse, 

rji'l  Toi'?.''  ''n,  also  all  the  words  whi/h 
the  ivicked  speak  to  thee,  give  not 
thy  heart  to  accept  them,  lest  the 
days  come  when  thou  shalt  hear  thy 
servant  curse  thee,  gave  rise  to  the 
rendering    of   the    Septuagint,  Katys 

Elf    TraVTfl;    Xoj/ou;    ouj    XaX^o-oi;o"iv    acg^iX; 

fj,h  &n;  KflpJiav  crou,  aud  also  the  Syriac 
Version,  ^"^^fH^   ^^^   ^1° 

and  also  do  not  g  ve  thy  heart  to  all 
the  ivords  ivhich  the  wicked  speak. 

22  For  thy  heart  knoweth,  &c. 
To  prove  what  has  been  said,  Cohe- 
leth  appeals  to  our  own  experience. 
We  know  that  we  frequently  dwell 
upon  the  faults  of  our  neighbours, 
and  it  is  but  natural  that  tliey  should 
do  the  same.  If  we  therefore  like  to 
be  inquisitive,  we  must  expect  to  hear 
the  same  free  expression  of  unplea- 
sant things  about  ourselves  wbich 
we  exercise  with  regard  to  others, 
and  which  they  would  hear  if  they 
instituted  the  same  inquiries.  C3, 
also,  before  Q'P|'Q,  times,  belongs  to 
nriN,  thou,  where,  liowever,  it  is 
repeated,  because  the  intervening 
words  are  too  many.  The  subordi- 
nate niai  ^^pyi:,  inany  times,  depending 
upon  nbbp,  thou  hast  spoken  evil  of  is 
placed  first,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 
The  regular  construction  would  be 

ni-in,  which  is  rightly  given  by  the 
Vulgate  sciT  enim  conscientia  tua, 

QUIA      ET      TU      CREBRO      MALEDIXISTI 

ALUS,  Rash  bam  noifra  mv  nriN  dj  nn\r 


Dnn«  nbbp  n'ora  man  tcm,  Luther  t>enn 
bein  ^erj  weif,  ba^  bit  anbern  au^ 
Oftmat^  geffuc^et  ^ajl,  Coverdale  and 
the  Bishops'  Bible  "  for  tliine  own 
heart  knoweth,  that  thou  thyself  also 
hast  oft-times  spoken  evil  by  other 
men,"  Hodgson,  Herzfeld,  &c.  The 
Geneva  Version  ("  for  oftentimes  also 
thine  heart  knoweth  that  thou  like- 
wise hast  cursed  others"),  which  is 
followed  by  the  Authorised  Version, 
is  a  departure  from  Coverdale  and 
the  Bishops'  Bible  for  the  worse. 
The  rendering  of  Knobel,  De  Wette, 
Hitzig,  Stuart,  Vaihinger,  &c.,  for 
thou  knoivest  many  times  or  many 
instances  when,  &c.,  taking  nis-i  □''nre 
as  the  accusat.  of  the  o?y'ec^  governed 
by  S'X.  is  owing  to  a  misunderstanding 
of  this  emphatic  construction.  To 
connect  this  verse  with  its  rendering 
of  the   former  one,  the  Septuagint 

translates  it  on  TrXeiyraxi;  TrovupEurETai 
a  nai  Kado^ou^  'rtoWaQ  iictK.xa-ii  xap^lav  crou, 

for  many  times  he  uill  do  thee  evil, 
and  will  repeatedly  afflict  thy  heart, 
&c. ;  it  substitutes,  according  to  the 
1-Jagadic  mode  of  interpretation,  »^;, 
he  shall  do  thee  evil,  shall  afflict  thee, 
for  2?T.  which  is  similar  in  appear- 
ance, making  ac-iQhi;  {^^"i),  the  sinner, 
which  was  su})plied  in  the  ])recediiig 
verse,  the  subject,  and  doubly  ex- 
plains the  clause,  first  Tj^  y^.^nia-i  □  wd, 
and  then  -^j^b  ^t  nini  wiys^,  because 
the  Hiphil  st  signifies  both  to  do 
evil,  moridly,  aud  to  afflict.  We  have 
had  such  modes  of  explanation  before, 
see  verse  18. 

23.  All  this  have  I  tried,  &c.  This 
line  of  conduct  thus  set  forth,  Co- 
haleth  tells  us  he  had  tried  himself 
by  means  oi  jtractical  wisdom,  which 
he  had  so  largely  acquired,  and  there- 
fore could  speak  experimentally  upon 
the  subject  (comp  i.  12).  He,  more- 
over, tells  us  that,  stimulated  by  her 
salutary  assistance  in  jjractical  life, 
lie  wished  for  her  help  in  another 
direction ;  he  wanted   to  obtain  still 
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24  Far  remaineth  what  was  far,  and  deep,  deep !  who  can  find 

25  it  out  ?     I  and  mj  heart  turned  to  know  and  diligently  to 


greater  wisdom,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
fathom  and  comprehend  the  myste- 
ries of  Providence,  but  that  in  this 
he  utterly  failed.  For  ni,  that,  see 
ii.  2,  and  no?,  to  try,  see  ii.  1.  'rinnw, 
/  said,  also  /  thoiKjht,  I  mshed,  is 
closely  connected  with  the  future 
(■J^??™)  which  is  subordinate  to  it, 
and  must  be  rendered,  /  thowjlit  to 
he  ivise,  or  tviser  (comp.  nsaw  'ns>l\.N'?, 
/  know  not  I  shall  flatter,  i.e.,  / 
hiow  not  to  flatter,  Job  xxxii.  22  ; 
Isa.  xlii.  21  ;  Gesen.  §  142,  3,  c; 
Ewald,  §  285).  The  phrase  is  well 
explained  by  Ibn  Ezra,  asnxra  'n©p3 
pim  lai  Nin©  'dmsoi  nm\  [  wished  to 
be  uiser,  but  I  found  that  this  is  too 
remote  an  object. 

24.  Far  remaineth  what  was  far, 
&c.  To  shew  tiie  failure  of  his 
attempt  to  fathom  by  wisdom  the 
counsels  of  the  Almighty,  Coheleth 
says,  that  that  whicli  had  appeared 
to  him  inexplicable  in  the  moral 
government  of  God  prior  to  his 
obtaining  wisdom  still  continued 
to  be  so  afterwards.  The  same 
sentiment  is  expressed  in  viii.  17. 
The  repetition  pft?  pfc?,  in  the  second 
clause,  shews  that  pin-j  must  also 
be  repeated  in  the  first  clause,  and 
that  it  has  been  omitted  for  the 
sake  of  brachylogy.  Fully  expressed, 
the  verse  would  be  n^nra-np  xin  pim 
"iji  p-b'S  n;ntfi-nn  pfcwi  p^r\•^,  Jar  remains 
what  WO)!  far,  and  dtep  remains  what 
was  deep.  The  Septuagint,  connecting 
it  with  the  preceding  verse,  renders 

it  il'rra  2o<pitrdriiTCfJ.ai  xai  avrri  i/Aaupvydt) 
a.7r'  Ifx-ov  /xaxfccv  iTTSf  o  r,v  xal   Sa6l   Siro;, 

I  said  I  ail  I  be  wise,  but  it  was  far 
from  me,  beyond  tvhat  it  was,  and 
great  measure ;  thus  also  the  Vulgate, 
dixi:  Sapiens  efficiar ;  et  ipsa  longius 
recessit  a  me,  midto  macjis  quam  erat, 
et  alta  pirofunditas,  and  the  Syriac 


]jik3CLlj  ]nSDai^O  referring  the 
whole  verse  to  wisdom,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  Coverdale  and  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  "  I  thought  to  be  wise,  but 
she  went  further  from  me  than  she 
was  before,  yea  and  so  deep  that  I 
might  not  reach  unto  her."  But  this 
is  inadmissible,  because  it  cannot  be 
taken  as  a  comparative,  and  because 
the  feminine  npjim  and  the  masculine 
pinn  cannot  both  be  the  predicate  of 
the  same  subject.  Luther's  Version, 
c^  ift  feme,  m€  ivirb  e^  fein  ?  unb 
ift  fef)r  tief,  \vn  wiU  cS  fxnbcn?  which 
is  literally  adopted  in  the  Geneva 
Bible,  "  it  is  far  off,  what  may  it 
be  ?  and  it  is  a  profound  deepness, 
who  can  find  it?"  and  explained  in 
the  margin  "meaning  wisdom,"  the 
Authorised  Version,  Knobel,  Do 
Wette,  Noyes,  Hitzig,  Stuart,  Vai- 
hinger,  &c.,  "  that  which  is  far  off, 
and  exceeding  deep,  who  can  find 
it  out?"  besides  referring  the /<'»i. 
n;7im  and  the  viasc.  pin^  to  the  same 
subject,  violate  the  uniform  meaning 
of  the  phrase  n^nc'rip,  and  render 
the  prteterite  rrn  ju  the  present.  The 
loose  renderings  of  Desvoeux, "  what- 
ever is  so  far  off,  nay  removed  to  the 
greatest  depth,  who  shall  find  it?" 
and  Hodgson,  "  how  distant  is  it,  and 
deep  !  l)ec}i !  who  can  reach  it  ?  " 
incur  the  same  objections. 

25.  /  and  my  heart  turned,  &c. 
From  this  vain  attempt  to  speculate 
about  remote  and  profoiuid  things 
(23  -  24)  Coheleth  returned  with 
greater  eagerness  than  ever  ("I'ln^l  nvi^ 
M'pai)  to  the  teachings  oi practical  wis- 
dom, setting  forth  her  salutary  coun- 
sels. The  caution  now  given  is  to  be 
guarded  against  women  (25-20),  for 
they  engender  and  perpetuate  evil 
and  misery.  For  33n,  to  turn  from 
one  thing,  construed  with  ),  to,  indi- 
cating the  other  thing,  to  which  the 
transition  is  inade,  see  ii.  20.  '''?■))  is 
not  sensu  meo  (Symmachus),  nor 
animn  meo  (the  Vulgate),  'a)?.  N^cn) 
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examine  practical  wisdom,  in  order  to  know  the  cause  of 


(the  Syriac,  the  Chaldee,  Knobel, 
Heiligstedt,  Hitzig,  Elster.Vaihinger, 
&c.)  making  it  the  instrumental  accu- 
sative, as  if  it  were  ^'^)},  ivith  my  heart, 
which  twenty-eight  of  Kennicott's, 
and  fourty-four  of  De  Rossi's  MSS. 
actually  have,  as  this  is  contrary  to 
the  1  ;  nor  10  fcl;rte  ntein  |)erj, 
I  applied  my  mind  (Luther,  Cover- 
dale,  the  Bishops'  Bible,  the  Autho- 
rised Version  in  the  text,  Spohn, 
Noyes,  &c.),  as  if  it  were  ^t!~^y^ ',  nor 
is  it  my  desire,  the  copula  n;rT  being 
implied  after  it,  and  the  infinitives 
{nominascent)  that  follow  are  the 
complement  or  predicate,  i.  e.,  and 
my  purpose  or  desire  was  to  know, 
&c.  ('w  mnb  •^n^1■w  noi  Ibn  Ezra), 
unb  meine  33ege^t  wax  gu  etiennen 
(Herzfeld,  Stuart,  &c.),  but  and  my 
heart  {xa.1  h  xopJia  fA,ou,  Sept.)  as  a  com- 
panion, in  accordance  with  the 
uniform  apostrophising  of  the  heart 
or  the  soul,  whicli  is  always  appealed 
to  and  summoned  when  a  new  thing 
is  to  be  undertaken  (vide,  i.  13,  ii,  1. 
20).  The  predicate  'niap  is  singular, 
though  referring  to  both  "?«  and  '?'?, 
because  it  is  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence  (comp.  Gen.  xxiv. 
55  ;  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8;  Jer.  xxx.  19; 
Gesenius,  §  147  ;  Ewald,  §  339,  c). 
For  the  use  of  iw  and  M^i^.a,  verbs  of 
similar  import  to  express  intensity, 
see  i.  13.  The  omission  of  the  ) 
before  'd'P.l  is  harsh  and  uncommon, 
and  is  therefore  rightly  supplied  in 
the  Syriac  and  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase. The  )  is  however  also 
omitted  in  D'o;'?i  D'7>:'in'?i  nhi^;?  vr^^ 
D'3«i  (Gen.  i.  14).  liaprr',  from  acrt, 
to  bind,  to  knit  together,  to  interlace 
(Exod.  xxvi.  1.  31,  xxviii.  6,  xxxv. 
35),  to  combine  skilfully,  like  all  other 
verbs  of  binding,  knitting,  &c.  (see 
Fiirst,  Lex.  under  2-in,  Dpi,  nijn,  a}3), 
is  transferred  to  the  combining  of 
thought,  either  in  a  good  or  bad 
sense ;  hence  to  think,  to  think  out, 
to  devise,  to  j)lot,  means  combination, 
device,  the  summing  up  of  combina- 
tions, explanation,  the  sum,  result, 
estimate,  decision  [vide  infra,  ver.  27, 


ix.  10).  ti3ffin  defines  ^'^'^T;,  where- 
with it  is  connected  by  the  copula, 
thus  constituting  the  figure  hen- 
diadys  =  h  Jia  ^volv,  in  which  case 
the  defining  noun  may  either  stand 
before  or  after  the  one  it  defines 
(comp.  □n5?rab^  nini^"^,  for  signs  and 
for  seasons,  i.  e.,  for  signs  of  seasons 
Gen.  i.  14  ;  D'pp  Q'P^a,  odours  and 
kinds,  i.  e.,  divers  kinds  of  odours 
2  Chron.  xvi.  14,  infra,  viii.  5,  G;  ix. 
ll;Gesen  §155,1, a.  Theliuninbi^as 
frequently,  marks  the  end  or  avn  of 
this  enquiry  (comp.  Gesen.  §  155,  l,e; 
Ewald,  §  347).  That  y©"!,  '7D3,  and 
mbDpn,  xnekedness,  vice,  a.xid  folly,  are 
here  used  metonymically  for  tlie 
origin,  source,  or  cause  of  these  evils 
is  evident  from  the  following  verse. 
The  article  in  mbpcpn  shews  that  it  is 
a  special  kind  of  folly,  and  that 
nibbin  defines  it,  i.  q.,  nibbin  im^  mb^cni, 
and  that  folly  ivhioh  is  madness,  i.  e., 
that  mad  or  infatuated  folly.  What 
this  is,  Coheleth  tells  us  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses.  The  Vulgate  renders 
nWin  nibDEm  boa  jjibt  ni-ib'  by  ut  cog- 

NOSCEREM  IJIPIETATEM  STULTI  ET 
EREOREM     I3IPRUDENT1UM,    which    is 

followed  by  Luther  (ju  erfa{)ren  bet 
©otHofen  ^^or^eit,  unb  3i:rtl)um  ber 
2:otIen),  Coverdale  and  the  Bishops' 
Bible  ("  to  know  the  foolishness  of 
the  ungodly,  and  the  error  of  doting 
fools ") ;  but  against  this  is  to  be 
urged —  1.  That  it  is  contrary  to  the 
signification  of  bca  and  nibbin,  which 
are  abstracts  ;  and  2.  That  it  is 
against  the  construction  of  the  words 
Vffl-j  and  mbDEH,  which  are  in  the 
absolute,  as  is  evident  from  the 
absence  of  the  article  in  the  nouns 
supposed  to  be  in  the  genitive.    The 

Syriac  U^ICD)  aiZo-Lju-a?"  M.'^V^N 

j/o  l;«-ivAV>n  \/ Q\.'-)t:^ot.oknow 
the  wickedness  of  the  fool,  and  folly 
and  adultery,  incurs  these  objections 
with  regard  to  the  words  bo?  ^^^ ; 
whilst  Rashbam  (mbiDDi  mbDD  b©  s^rn 
mbbin  b©),  and  the  Geneva  Bible 
("  to  know  the  wickedness  of  folly 
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26  wickedness,  vice,  and  mad  folly,  and  I  found  the  woman 
more  bitter  than  death  ;  she  is  nets,  her  heart  snares,  and 
her  hands  are  chains  ;  whoso  is  good  before  God  shall  escape 

27  from  her ;  but  the  sinner  shall  be  cauglit  by  her.  Behold 
what  I  have  found,  saith  Coheleth  —  taking  one  thing  by  one 


and  the  foolishness  of  madness"), 
the  Authorised  Version  ("  to  know 
the  wickedness  of  folly,  even  of 
foolishness  and  madness"),  Desvoeux 
{"  to  know  the  wickedness  of  igno- 
rance and  the  foolishness  of  that 
which  is  in  the  greatest  esteem"), 
and  Hodgson  ("  to  make  likewise 
the  evil  of  folly  and  the  madness  of 
vice"),  only  incur  the  second  ohjec- 
tion.  The  rendering  of  Knobel, 
Herzfeld,  Ewald,  Hitzig,  Heiligstedt, 
Philippson,  Stuart,  Elster,  Vaihinger, 
Hengstenberg,  &c.,  "to  know  wisdom 
as  folly,  and  folly  as  madness,"  taking 
■^ps  and  nibbin  as  second  accusatives 
depending  upon  the  verb  ririb,  is  very 
artificial,  and  has  not  been  substan- 
tiated by  any  really  parallel  instances 
in  Ewald's  Grammar,  §  284,  b. 

20.  And  I  found,  &c.  Coheleth 
soon  found  that  it  is  woman  who 
is  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief, 
employing  her  arts  and  snares  to 
inveigle  man;  that  only  the  God- 
fearing can  be  delivered  from  her, 
whilst  the  sinner  is  irretrievably 
caught.  That  woman  is  the  cause 
of  man's  sin  is  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  earliest  notions  of  the  female 
sex,  and  with  the  opinions  of  Orien- 
tals to  the  present  day.  The  conduct 
of  the  first  man,  who  tried  to  excul- 
pate liis  crime  by  ascribing  the 
culpability  to  the  woman  (Gen.  iii. 
6.  12),  has  been  faithfully  copied  by 
his  sons  in  all  ages,  to  the  detriment 
of  themselves,  the  female  sex,  and 
society  at  large  ;  so  that  the  woman 
became  the  embodiment  of  wicked- 
ness (Zech.  V.  8 ;  Sirach  xxv.  24, 
xlii.  13,  14;  1  Tim.  ii.  14;  Testa- 
ment of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs, 
Ruben,  §  5).  n^irD  is  one  of  the  verbs 
n'"?  which  adopt  the  vowel  points  of 
rt''^  by  virtue  of  their  intimate  con- 


nection, in  consequence  of  which 
these  two  classes  of  verbs  not  unfre- 
quently  flow  into  one  another  (comp. 
infra,  yni.  2.  12,  ix.  18,  x.  5;  Gesen. 
§  75,  vi. ;  Ewald,  §  116,  b  ;  §  142,  c). 
"T?  does  not  agree  with  nij?«,  because 
it  precedes  it  for  the  sake  of  emphasis, 
as  in  the  foregoing  verse,  mb  and 
ij'li  may  either  be  the  accusative  of 
the  manner  or  the  respect  in  which 
she  is  snares,  &c.,  i.  e.,  who  is  nets 
and  snares  as  to  her  heart,  and  bands 
as  to  her  hand  (comp.  Gen.  xxxvii. 
21;  Deut.  xxii.  26,  xxxiii.  11;  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  0;  Gesen.  §  139,  2  ;  Ewald,  § 
281,  c) ;  or,  which  is  still  better,  they 
are  to  be  taken  as  the  subject  or 
nominative,  «'n,  as  frequently,  being 
used  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  (vide 
supra,  iii.  14)  to  describe  the  whole 
sex  ;  so  the  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  the 
Syriac,  Desvoeux,  Holden,  &c.  The 
omission  of  the  1  before  C'-)ic«  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  when  three  or 
more  nouns  or  clauses  are  connected, 
the  copula  is  sometimes  only  inserted 
between  the  first  and  second,  and  not 
before  the  subsequent  ones  (comp. 
nir^p  nibriNi  ifc,  myrrh,  and  aloes, 
and  cassia,  Ps.  xlv.  9  ;  Deut.  xxix. 
22;  Job  xlii.  9;  Isa.  i.  13). 

27.  Behold  what,  &c.  The  allega- 
tion made  in  the  foregoing  verse 
respecting  the  great  wickedness  of 
woman,  Coheleth  here  assures  us  is 
not  owing  to  his  ignoring  the  faults 
of  his  own  sex,  but  is  the  result  of 
unbiassed  and  minute  observations 
of  both  sexes.  Having  examined 
both  man  and  woman,  and  taken 
everything  (nriNb  nriN)  belonging  to 
their  respective  conditions  into  con- 
sideration, he  now  tells  us  both  what 
he  has  found  and  what  he  has  not 
found  among  them  to  substantiate 
the  foregoing  assertion.     In  giving 
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28  to  find  the  result  —  and  what  my  soul  is  still  seeking,  and  I 
have  not  found ;  one  man  among  a  thousand  I  have  found, 


his  reasons,  Coheleth  begins  with 
ntn,  see,  behold,  to  secure  special 
attention.  Tliat  by  nj,  tJiis,  the 
sacred  writer  points  to  what  foUotvs 
(Desvoeux,  Knobel,  Heiligstedt,  Hit- 
zig,  Stuart,  Elster,  &c.),  and  not  to 
what  precedes  (Mendelssohn,  Ro- 
senmiiller,  Vaihinger,  Hengstenberg, 
&c.),  is  evident  from  verse  29,  where 
the  same  words  (ni  n>«n)  are  used  to 
call  attention  to  what  he  is  goiny  to 
say.  Grotius,  Durell,  Houbigant, 
Michaelis,  Van  der  Palm,  Spohn, 
Knobel,  Heiligstedt,  Stuart,  Elster, 
&c.,  alter  nbrip  nnnx  into  nbriprr  -i^«, 
maintaining  that  the  words  are 
wrongly  divided,  and  that  the  article 
n  has,  by  a  mistake,  been  detached 
from  nj^riprt  and  attached  to  "ipw.  In 
sup])ort  of  this  they  submit —  1.  That 
njinp  is  construed  with  the  masculine 
verb  ip^  in  all  the  other  passages 
where  it  occurs  (compare  i.  1,2.  12, 
and  xii.  8,  9,  10)  ;  2.  That  the  phrase 
f^./ilpL'  "''?¥'  actually  occurs  in  xii.  8, 
where  n^np  has  the  article ;  and  3. 
That  this  is  supported  by  the  Sept. 
and  the  Syriac.  But  this  emendation 
is  arbitrary,  as  well  as  unnecessary, 
and  proceeds  from  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  word  n./np,  which  describes 
Solomon  as  personified  uisdoiit,  and 
hence  may  be  construed  both  with 
masculine  and  feminine  verbs,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  case 
{vide  supra,  p.  7).  The  article  in 
xii.  8  has  a  special  significance  there, 
and  would  be  useless  here.  As  to 
the  appeal  to  the  ancient  versions, 
it  is  preposterous  to  seek  support  for 
this  emendation  from  the  rendering 
i77nv  0  i>iv.\ns-ia.rrnq  of  the  Septuagint, 
since  the  Greek  verb  has  no  distinc- 
tion between  masculine  and  femi- 
nine, and  the  masculine  article  o 
before  iKxXns-iaa-rhi  only  shews  that 
hxMs-tajTni;  is  a  masculine  noun  in 
Greek,  just  as  the  article  h  before 
itapJia  shews  that  nap^ia  is  feminine ; 
and  no  one  would  ever  try  to  establish 
therefrom,   by   the    same    parity   of 


reasoning,   that  ^).  is   feminine   in 

Hebrew.  The  Syr.  i^CTlLo  -^X 
proves  nothing,  inasmuch  as  it  only 
shews  that  in  the  copy  from  which 
tliis  version  was  made,  the  n  was 
altogether  wanting.  The  feminine 
n™  is  used  in  a  neuter  sense  for  one 
thing  (vide  supra,  i.  11),  and  the 
verb  substantive  ^n^l^,  which,  as  fre- 
quently, is  omitted,  must  be  supplied 
after  it,  i.  e.,  nn'n  nrtNb  nnN,  one  thing 
to  one  thing  teas  to  find,  &c.,  that  is 
to  say,  every  individual  thing  jyeculiar 
to  either  sex  ivas,  or  came  in,  to  make 
up  the  result,  thus  shewing  that  aU 
partiality  has  been  carefully  excluded. 
In  the  translation  this  clause  is  better 
put  in  parenthesis,  to  mark  the  inti- 
mate connection  of  this  verse  with 
the  following  one,  wliich  the  im- 
proper division  of  verses  has  entirely 
destroyed. 

28.  And  what,  &c.  Coheleth  now 
tells  us  what  he  has  found  and  what 
he  has  not  found  in  the  course  of 
his  examination.  A  man  virtuous 
and  upright,  and  deserving  this  ap- 
pellation, he  has  found  among  a 
thousand,  but  a  woman  possessing 
these  characteristics  which  make  her 
worthy  of  tliis  name  he  has  not  found 
among  a  similar  number ;  oi-,  in 
other  words,  tliough  upright  men 
are  not  very  numerous,  yet  they  are 
to  be  found,  but  upright  women  are 
scarcely  to  be  met  with.  This,  then, 
being  the  case,  the  allegation  in 
verse  26  is  fully  established.  For 
the  Eastern  notions  of  women  we 
must  refer  to  verse  26,  and  my  com- 
mentary on  the  Song  of  Songs,  pp. 
J4-  19,  and  add  here  the  remarks  of 
St.  Chrysostom,  that  the  devil,  when 
depriving  Job  of  his  substance, 
children,  and  health,  left  his  wife, 
"  because  he  thought  that  she  would 
be  a  great  furtherance  unto  him  to 
conquer  that  saint  of  God"  (Homel. 
38  in  Epistol.  ad  Corinth.) ;  "  what 
is  woman,  but  a  punishment  that 
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29  but  a  woman  among  all  that  number  I  have  not  found  :  only 
behold  tliis  have  I  found,  that  God  made  man  upriglit,  but 


cannot  be  driven  away,  a  necessary 
evil,  a  natural  temptation,  a  desirable 
calamity,  a  domestic  danger,  one 
beloved  for  the  colour  of  good?" 
(Homel.  6  in  Matt.,  quoted  by  Jer- 
miu,  p.  243)  ;  and  the  saying  of 
Mohammed,  that  among  men  there 
were  many  perfect,  but  among  women 
only  four  —  Asiah,  the  wife  of  Pha- 
raoh ;  Mary,  the  mother  of  Christ; 
Cadijah,  his  wife  ;  and  Fatima,  his 
daughter"  (Pocock,  Specimen  Hist. 
Arab.  p.  188,  ed.  White,  Oxon.  Ib06; 
Prideaux,  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  61, 
quoted  by  Holden,  p.  124).  nc«, 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  this  verse, 
depends  upon  ni  n«-i,  behold  this,  in 
the  foregoing  verse ;  so  that  n}!,  and 
this,  or  the  simple  copula  %  is  to  be 
supplied  before  it,  and  is  properly 
given  by  the  Syriac,  Luther,  and 
the  Geneva  Bible;  hence  the  Sept., 
the  Vulgate,  the  Authorised  Version, 
also  rightly  connect  this  verse  with 
the  preceding  one.  Holden's  asser- 
tion, that  by  doing  this  these  versions 
"  produce  the  contradiction  of  saying 
that  the  Preacher  had  not  found 
what  before  he  asserted  that  he  had 
found,"  proceeds  from  his  having 
mistaken  the  sense  of  the  sacred 
writer  ;  since  the  Jindimj  and  not 
finding  refer  to  two  separate  subjects, 
the  former  to  men,  the  latter  to 
women.  To  us  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  surprise  that  commentators 
should  not  have  alighted  upon  this 
simple  and  natural  explanation  of 
the  text,  but  have  resorted  to  a 
multitude  of  forced  and  conflicting 
interpretations  too  numerous  to  be 
repeated.  The  words  '^^?:  nc;?a-ij>, 
my  sold  is  still  seekimj,  are  added,  to 
shew  the  difficulty  of  the  task. 
Coheleth  had  not  only  devoted  the 
same  space  of  time  in  his  search 
after  a  good  woman  which  he  gave 
to  his  search  after  a  good  man,  but 
be  tells  us  that  he  is  still  in  quest  of 
her.  The  absence  of  the  Dagesh  in 
nc^3  here,  and  in  ''^-T?  in  the  following 


verse,  is  owing  to  the  peculiarity  that 
the  radical  letters  in  the  forms  of 
Piel  and  Pael,  which  have  Sheva 
under  them,  may  drop  the  charac- 
teristic Dagesh  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxiv.  7  ; 
Ezek.  xvii.  7  ;  Gesenius,  §  20,  3 ; 
Ewald,  §  04).  That  D7«  and  rrcV 
stand  for  i©;  •oj^'n,  an  ujrright  man, 
and  n-m^  nrN,  an  upright  woman, 
is  evident  from  verse  2G,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  following  verse,  dim 
is  not  unfrequently  used  for  ^"n,  like 
avflpaiTTcj  for  ovnp  in  Greek,  and  homo 
for  vir  in  Latin  (comp.  Ps.  cv.  14, 
with  1  Chron.  xvi.  21,  and  Matt, 
xix.  10).  ^y*,  a  thousand,  is  put  for 
a  large  round  number  (comp.  Ps.  1. 
10,  Ixxxiv.  11,  xc.  4,  cv.  8),  and 
hence  the  phrase  one  in  a  thousand 
became  an  idiomatic  expression  for 
something  rare  (compare  Job  ix.  3, 
xxxiii.  23).  dt^n,  men,  is  to  be 
supplied  after  F]^n^,  in  a  thousand. 
J^^^'bsi,  among  this,  i.  e.,  large  number. 
Though  the  number  thousand  has 
evidently  been  suggested  by  the 
number  of  Solomon's  wives  and 
concubines  (1  Kings  xi.  1-9),  yet 
it  would  be  contrary  to  the  scope  of 
the  passage  to  refer  this  description 
to  them.  For  if  the  thousand  men 
refer  to  the  male  se.v  generally,  the 
common  laws  of  language  and  exe- 
gesis demand  that  the  thousand 
ivomen  should  be  interpreted  of  the 
female  sex  generally .  Bishop  Patrick's 
attempt  to  elude  this  dilemma  by 
trying  to  restrict  the  thousand  men 
to  the  multitude  who  attended  upon 
Solomon  in  the  court,  is  simply  gra- 
tuitous, inasmuch  as  there  is  not 
the  slightest  intimation  that  Solo- 
mon's courtiers  or  servants  are  here 
intended  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
following  verse  clearly  shews  that 
mankind  generally  are  meant. 

29.  Only,  behold,  &c.  To  avoid, 
however,  all  misunderstanding  as 
regards  the  origin  of  this  state  of 
things,  and  to  shew  that  the  degene 
racy  of  both  men  and  women,  great 
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viii.  1  they  seek  out  many  devices.      Who  is  like  the  wise 
man  ?  and  who  like  him  that  understandeth  the  meaning  of 


in  the  one  case  and  great  in  the 
other,  has  no  other  source  than  the 
human  heart,  Coheleth  finds  it  ne- 
cessary to  add  that  when  man  left 
the  hands  of  the  Creator  he  was  not 
so;  God  created  men  upright,  but 
they  corrupted  themselves.  ^?X  only, 
is  used  for  singling  out  the  subject 
to  which  particular  attention  is  drawn 
(comp.  Isa.  xxvi.  13).  That  Qt^h  is 
here  used  in  a  generic  sense  for  tiian- 
kind,  is  evident  from  the  plural  pro- 
noun "^"^T],  they,  thus  affording  an- 
other ii-refragable  proof  that  the 
characteristics  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding verses  do  not  belong  to  ^^r- 
iicular  classes,  but  to  mankind.  For 
the  Piel  i^i??  without  the  Dagesli  in 
the  P,  see  the  foregoing  verse.  ni:i'g:'rT, 
devices  {vide  verse  25),  has  what  is 
called  the  Dagesh  diriinens  or  euphonic 
(comp.  Gesen.  §  20,  2;  Ewald,  § 
188,  f).  The  Vulgate's  rendering  of 
D'lT  ni3ii'?jn  ^x^p2.  nQni,  et  ipse  se  in- 

FINITIS  MISCUERIT  QU^STIONIBUS.rtHfZ 

he  has  entangled  himself  uith  an  in- 
finity of  questions,  connecting  it  with 
the  following  verse;  which  is  followed 
by  Coverdale,  "  God  made  man  just 
and  right,  but  they  seek  diverse 
subtilties,  whereas  no  man  hath 
wisdom  and  understanding  to  give 
answer  thereunto;"  and  Ewald,  who 
explains  it  bo^  tt>enn  ba^  wa^t^aft 
tugenb^afte  2Beib  fe^t  felten  fein  mag 
C3S.  ^8)  fo  iji  buc^  nic^t  iveniger  gett)if , 
ba^  bet  SWenfc^,  »on  ©eburt  C9?atur3 
unfd)ulbig  unb  einfad),  gerabe  unb 
reblid;  etfc^affen,  im@e»i?irre  beg  ?ebeng 
ftc|)  fetbfl  »ie(e  unnot^ige  gragcn  unb 
©ritbeteien  fc^afft,  wetc^em  |)ange  jum 
^(itgetn  man  nic^t  einfeitig  nad;gcben 
foil  C33.  ~9)  aufgebenb  siclme^t  unnii^e 
©pi^ftnbigteiten  Cj-  55.  bie  iiber 
fd^ted;tere  9?atut  beg  Seibeg,  welc^cg 
boc^  ttieOei^t  na|)er  betrad^tet  ein 
Sttt^um  ifl  »ergl.  ir.  9),  foil  man  bie 
reine  SGBat;r|)eit  unb  2Beigt)eit  fui^en, 
though  a  really  virtuous  woman  may 
be  very  rare  (verse  28),  yet  it  is  not 
less  certain   that   man   in   his   birth 


[nature]  is  made  innocent  and  simple, 
upright  and  honest;  that  he  creates 
for  himself,  in  the  turmoil  of  life, 
many  unnecessary  questions  and  en- 
quiries, and  that  we  are  not  to  yield 
one-sidedly  to  this  propensity  of  prying 
into  things  (verse  29),  but,  relinquish- 
ing useless  speculations — such  as  about 
the  more  degenerate  nature  ofuoman, 
which,  perhaps,  if  more  closely  exa- 
mined tvould  not  be  true  (comp.  ix.  9) 
—  we  are  to  pursue  real  truth  and 
wisdom  (chap,  ix.)  —  destroys  the 
manifest  antithesis  between  1?^;  and 
niDiCT,  and  is  against  the  scope  of 
the  passage,  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  speculation,  but  with  moral 
degeneracy. 

I.  Who  is  like  the  wise  man?  &c. 
The  next  lesson  which  this  common 
sense  view  of  life  teaches  is  gentle 
submission.  He  who  is  truly  wise, 
who  understands  the  import  of  this 
matter,  or  of  this  view  of  life,  has  no 
compeer.  The  abnormal  cjnrrs,  in- 
stead of  the  normal  d?!??,  with  the  n 
dropped,  and  its  vowel  under  the  3 
comparison,  is  not  of  unfrequent  oc- 
currence, especially  in  later  books 
(comp.  Ezek.  xl.  25,  xlviii.  22;  2 
Chron.  X.  7,  xxv.  10,  xxix.  27;Nehem. 
ix.  19,  xii.  38 ;  Gesen.  §  52,  2 ;  Ewald,  • 
§  244,  a).  5MV  stands  for  VT"},  the  3 
comparison,  as  usually,  is  to  be  sup- 
plied before  it  from  the  preceding 
noun  ^'^T^\}'^.  The  expression  "iips  is 
purely  Chaldaic,  and  only  occurs  in 
Daniel,  and  denotes  interpretation, 
signification,  import,  meaning,  ^\y^, 
thing,  matter  (see  supra,  i.  10),  refers 
to  the  view  of  life  under  considera- 
tion. The  phrase  ij^  "i^Q  exactly 
corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  i?t.  p33  in 
1  Sam.  xvi.  18.  The  interrogative, 
as  frequently,  is  used  for  an  emphatic 
negative,  i.e ,  'no  one  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  wise  man,  and  with 
him  who  knows  the  import  of  this 
view  of  life.'     The  rendering  of  the 

Septuagint,   tiV    oihv   a-c^cxx;    or   a-o^lai; 

Hoi  Ti'f  oTJev  XuiTiv  pii/uflTo;;  who  knows  the 
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the   thing  ?      The   wisdom   of  this   man   enlighteneth   his 

2  comitenance,  and  his  stern  visage  is  clianged.     1  say,  then, 

Obey  the  king's  command,  and  especially  because  of  the  oath 


wise  or  his  wisdom?  and  who  knows 
the  interpretation  of  the  xvord  ?  drojv 
ping  the  3  comparison  from  CDnn?, 
making  it  the  accusative  to  ?li',  which 
is  taken  over  from  the  following 
clause,  as  well  as  referring  it  to  the 
wisdom  of  God,  and  understanding 
by  ^JT  the  Scripture,  is  as  usual  to 
be  traced  to  Hagadic  influence,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  Chaldee,  which 
paraphrases  it  Dp;pb  b'TT  N'o'sn  Nin  ^Np 

who  is  the  wise  man,  that  can  stand 
"before  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  fathom 
the  import  of  his  word,  like  the  pro- 
phets? and  especially  from  the  Mid- 
rash  Rabba,  and  Yalkut. 

The  ivisdoni  of  this  man,  &c.  This 
clause  gives  the  reason  for  the  senti- 
ment expr£ssed  in  the  former  one. 
He  has  no  equal,  because  his  wisdom, 
or  the  prudent  view  of  life  according 
to  which  he  regulates  his  conduct, 
makes  him  cheerful,  and  teaches  him 
submission,  to  endure  that  which  he 
cannot  cure.  As  the  face  is  the  mirror 
of  the  soul,  it  is  especially  mentioned 
in  describing  the  state  of  our  inner- 
most feelings.  C';e  tnh,  to  liriht  up 
the  countenance,  i.e.,  to  brighten,  to 
cheer,  to  make  happy  (corap.  Numb, 
vi.  25;  Ps.  xix.  9;  Prov.  xvi.  15,  and 
the  synonymous  expression,  "inj,  to 
brighten  up,  to  be  cheerful,  Ps.  x.xxiv. 
6;  Isa.  Ix.  5).  That  D'^e  13?,  strength 
of  face,  means  resolutensss,  sternness, 
or  rigour  of  his  face,  as  Holden,  Herz- 
feld,  Philippson,  Elster,  &c.,  rightly 
maintain,  is  evident  from  Deut.  xxvii. 
50,  where  c':5  xs  'i3  is  explained  by 
Ipip,  C'pB  «"i"-N7  iiTN,  which  does  not  re- 
gard the  jje.  son  of  the  old,  inasmuch 
as  it  could  not  properly  be  said  that 
an  enemy  is  impudent  to  the  young, 
and  therefore  must  mean  a  foe  treat- 
ing with  rigour  both  old  and  young. 
«3ffi;  stands  for  n^c^  (comp.  2  Kings 
XXV.  25,  and  Jer.  iii.  33,  with  Lam. 
iv.  ]) ;  for  the  cause  of  it,  see  siq^ra, 
vii.  26.     The  Septuagint's  rendering 


«3llj^  V3S  tyi  by  ko,]  avaiJ^f  <7rptia-»n-w  auroti 
fXio-nQhimai,  and  his  shameless  face  will 
be  hated,  altering  n.:«j;  into  n:^",  the 
Niphal  future  of  N:.ii?,  to  hate,  which 
is  followed  by  Luther  (tter  abet 
ftec^  ifi,  bet  ifi  feinbfelig),  Coverdale 
{"  but  malice  putteth  it  out  of  fa- 
vour"), Desvoeux  ("  whereas  a  sullen 
look  would  make  him  an  object  of 
hatred"),  Durell  ("  but  he  that  hath 
an  impudent  countenance  shall  be 
bated  "),  Hodgson  ("  but  austerity  in 
the  looks  is  hateful"),  &c.,  is  both 
unjustifiable,  and  mars  the  connec- 
tion of  this  verse  with  the  sequel. 

The  Vulg.,  ET  POTENTISSIMUS  FACIEM 

iLLius  COMMUTABIT,  and  the  omnipo- 
tent idll  change  his  face,  taking  i»  as 
nominative,  and  subject,  v:q  as  the  ac- 
cusative, governed  by  the  verb  which 
follows  it,  and  altering  N:f*',  the  future 
Pual,  into  n:^",  Piel,  is  to  be  repudi- 
ated, because  —  1.  It  assigns  to  w  a 
sense  which  it  never  has,  since  the 
term  is  invariably  used  as  an  abstract 
and  not  a  concrete;  2.  It  disjoins 
the  idiomatic  and  well-known  phrase 
C'JBii";  and  3.  It  arbitrarily  altera 
the  text.  The  same  objections  are 
to  be  urged  against  Hitzig's  render- 
ing, unb  Jto^  fein  Slntuf  entficUt, 
espoused  by  Stuart  ("  but  haughti- 
ness disfigureth  his  face"),  which 
follows  the  construction  and  emen- 
dation of  the  Vulgate,  though  as- 
signing a  different  but  equally  un- 
justifiable sense  to  i?,  and  adopts  the 
antithetic  form  of  the  Septuagint. 

2.  /  say,  then.  Obey,  &c.  Having 
submitted  that  this  prudent  view  of 
life  will  make  us  adapt  ourselves 
and  cheerfully  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  circumstances,  Coheleth  deduces 
therefrom  the  lesson  of  submission 
and  obedience  to  the  authority  reign- 
ing over  us  for  the  time  being,  and 
especially  as  submission  and  obedi- 
ence have  been  solemnly  promised 
with  an  oath  invoking  the  name  of 
God.     The  oath  referred  to  alludes 
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3  of  God.     Do  not  go  away  hastily  from  his  presence,  do  not 
even  stand  up  because  of  an  evil  word,  for  he  doth  whatsoever 


to  the  covenant  at  the  coronation  of 
the  king,  when  the  sovereign  solemnly 
promises  to  govern  the  people  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  God,  and  the 
people  in  return  swear  fealty  and 
allegiance  to  their  monarch  (comp. 
2  Kings  xi.  17  ;  1  Chron.  xi.  3,  xxix. 
24).  Hence  we  are  told  by  Josephus, 
that  when  Ptolmey  Lagi  settled  the 
captive  Jews  in  Egypt,  he  made  them 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  (Antiq. 
xii.  I.)  The  pronoun  '?«  has  caused 
much  difficulty  to  interpreters,  as  it 
has  no  predicate  connected  therewith. 
The  Septuagint,  the  Syriac,  and  the 
Chaldee  ignore  it  altogether,  which 
made  Dathe  strike  it  from  the  text, 
Durell  alter  it  into  «:^<  or  n:«,  I  j)ray 
thee,  and  Spohn  change  it  into  riN. 
The  Vulgate  {ego  os  regis  observo) 
leaving '?«.  alters  iftTp,  the  imperative, 
into  ""?iiJ,  the  participle,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  Luther,  the  Bishops'  Bible, 
Hitzig,  Stuart,  &c. ;  whilst  Ibn  Ezra, 
Coverdale,  the  Geneva  Version,  the 
Authorised  Version,  Desvoeux,  Hodg- 
son, Knobel,  De  Wette,  Noj'es,  Hei- 
ligstedt,  Elster,  Hengstenberg,  &c., 
regard  it  as  an  ellipsis,  and  supply 
the  verb  ^y^'\^,  ^??«  or  ipx.  But 
as  the  first  aud  second  interpretations 
alter  the  text,  which  is  always  to  be 
avoided,  and  the  second  has  an  addi- 
tional difficulty,  viz.,  making  Cohe- 
leth  represent  himself  as  acting, 
whereas,  in  all  the  other  instances, 
he  advises  others  how  to  act,  we 
prefer  the  third  explanation,  espe- 
cially as  ellipses  are  not  uncommon 
(comp.  ni«23  nin;  'iws,  in  mine  ear 
(said)  Jehovah  of  hosts  (Isa.  v.  9  ; 
Jerem.  xx.  10  ;  2  Cor.  ix.  6).  ni, 
mouth,  is  used  metonymically  for 
that  which  proceeds  from  it,  word, 
command  (comp.  Gen.  xlv.  21;  Exod. 
xvii,  1  ;  Job  xxxix.  27,  and  the 
phrases  ns  nw  rnn,  to  disobey  the 
comuiand.  Numb.  xvii.  14,  xxx.  24; 
1  Sam.  xii.  15,  and  ns  nas,  to  trans- 
gress the  command.  Numb.  xiv.  21, 
xxii.   18  ;    1  Sam.  xxv.  24  ;    Prov. 


viii.  29).  The  1  in  ^'i)  introduces  an 
additional  and  special  motive  for  obe- 
dience, i.  e.,  not  only  are  we  obliged 
to  submit,  because  of  this  common- 
sense  view  of  life,  but  also  because 
of  the  oath.  For  mi^  bv,  because, 
see  iii.  18.  Rashi's  explanation  of 
it  by  tcith,  making  it  restrictive  of 
the  command  given  in  the  preceding 
clause  '3  "iTOffi«  D^nbN  nria-o  mm  bs^i 
O'^bon,  and  by  or  with  the  oath  of 
Ood  %vill  I  keep  the  command  of 
kings,  nriiffin  nx  imur"  «"5\d  iibn 
Dipnb  i3yiM::m,  obeying  earthly  monarchs 
only  as  far  as  their  commands  do  not 
make  us  transgress  the  oath  of  obe- 
dience to  Ood,  instancing  the  three 
Hebrew  youths  (Dan.  iii.),  which  is 
followed  by  Bishops  Reynolds  and 
Patrick,  is  contrary  to  the  usage  of 
this  phrase.  Still  more  arbitrary  is 
Mendelssohn's  translation,  "  I  coun- 
sel thee  to  observe  the  king's  word ; 
thy  prince  fulfilleth  the  duty  pro- 
mised to  God,"  which  is  followed  by 
Friedlander,  3c|  tt?arnc  bicf),  »oUfirecfe 
be^  JlonigiJ  JBiKen  ;  bein  giitjl  crfi'tUt 
bie  @ott  gefd[)a>orene  ^flic()t,  and  by 
Preston,  who,  misunderstanding  his 
Hebrew  guide   (''3  n«  mam  thto  'in 

D'nb^n  nyii©  mn  itouj'.  bs?  cpin  itbn), 
makes  him  say,  "  I  advise  thee  to 
observe  the  king's  word,  and  an  ele- 
vated person,  the  subject-matter  of 
the  oath  of  God" — as  nothing  can  be 
more  preposterous  than  to  take  "??  to 
denote  prince,  sovereign.  D'n'?«  renc, 
oatli  of  God,  i.e.,  an  oath  made  by 
the  name  of  God,  in  which  his  sacred 
name  is  solemnly  invoked  as  witness 
to  the  transaction  (Exod.  xxii.  10; 
2  Sam.  xxi.  7  ;   1  Kings  ii.  43). 

3.  Do  not  go  away  hastily,  &c. 
This  obedience  must  not  be  restricted 
to  ordinary  occasions,  when  every- 
thing demanded  on  the  part  of  the 
sovereign  is  in  accordance  with  the 
feelings  of  the  subject;  but  we  are  to 
be  submissive  even  when  the  king 
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4  pleaseth  him;  inasmuch  as  tlie  word  of  a  king  is  powerful, 


treats  us  harshly.  If  he  chooses  to 
rehuke  us,  we  are  not,  in  consequence 
of  this  insult,  hastily  to  quit  his  ser- 
vice and  throw  off  our  allegiauce  to 
him  ;  nor  are  we  to  manifest  our  dis- 
approbation of  it,  since  he  can  do 
with  the  resenter  whatever  he  likes. 
':pp  Tjbn,  i.q.,  \:tVo  «s;,  to  go  away 
from  one's  presence  (Gen.  iv.  lO),  i.  e., 
to  tvithd  raw  from  him,  to  quit  his  ser- 
vice, to  throw  off'  alleijiance  to  him 
comp.  cn\3pp  iDbrt,  they  withdrew  from 
their  ])resence  (Hos.  xi.  2;  and  see 
infra,  x.  4).  '^S?  v^>?  ■■;ri5n-';«,  do  not 
be  hasty,  withdraw  from  his  presence, 
stands  for  v:Ep  np'S^  '7mn-'7«,  do  not 
hastily  tcithdraw  from  his  presence; 
'"^TJl^,  the  first  verb,  as  frequently,  is 
used  adrerhially,  to  qualify  "^/H,  the 
second  verb  (comp.  ^p^l:  ^l"!?-  ive shall 
know,  we  shall  pursue,  i.  e.,  we  shall 
know  to  pursue.  Hos.  vi.  3  ;  lairi'b^ 
'lain,  do  not  multiply  speak,  i.  e.,  do 
not  multiply  to  speak,  1  Sam.  ii.  3 ; 
see  also  supra,  i.  16 ;  and  infra,  x.  I, 
xii.  9).  Rashi  and  Ibn  Ezra's  expla- 
nation of  this  lingual  peculiarity, 
*!«!<  cip'^a  «in-r  "f^-s  isn'-i''  ssin  ]i:33  inv 
'■;«  -1-1210  nin  ':'.^  n:-n:i»  nri3i  p  rrn^'^ 
bDinffi  iTcnniB  -\2b  -ino' ":«  qbrrc  v^bo  "^nin 
-j'7Qn  ':•:  v:-:^  hdV?  that  "^'^I'f??  is  to  be 
supplied  in  these  cases  before  the 
second  verb,  comes  to  the  same 
thing.      Whilst  the  Septuagint,  xal 

TrJpl     Xoyou    IpKOU     SeOU     fjlri     aVOvSig-K^,    OTTO 

•Trpos-dirov  ainau  TToeutrri,  and    the   tSyriiC, 

and  because  of  the  word  of  the  oath 
of  God  thou  shalt  not  be  hasty ;  go 
away  from  his  presence  ;  the  Chaldee, 

Vn3n«  'nioTp^  HN^s^  rn:ri  «';  ';i_  xrii  p;!:'!^ 

"^l^  r*?""*-  '??'^''  '"—  '''■^'^  ''^'''^7iV:  "«'^  ^'* 
the  time  of  the  anger  of  the  Lord,  do 
not  cease  to  pray  before  him,  tremble 
before  him,  go  and  pray  and  ask  for 
mercy  from  him;  and  Rashbam, 
rbso  pmnnb  'pn  ba?  vrco  "jina  ''nn  wb 
t'ma'D  TiTDpb  i^n  V3D':  'jin  do  not  with- 


draw  from  his  presence,  but  walk  be- 
fore him,  which  detach  "jnin  from  'T|''?ri, 
and  whicli  have  given  rise  to  the  ren- 
dering of  DesvoeuXj  "  Be  not  hasty. 
Go  out  of  his  presence.  Stay  not 
whiJst  he  gives  wrong  orders;"  Durell, 
"  Rush  not  hastily  from  his  presence: 
go  thy  way,  stand  not  in  an  evil 
thing ; "  Hodgson,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
escape  from  his  view ;  go,  persist  not 
in  perverseness,"  and  others;  impose 
too  artificial  a  sense  upon  the  passage, 
and  are  rightly  rejected  by  the  Vul- 
gate, Luther,  Coverdale,  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  almost 
all  modern  critics,  t??,  to  stand  up, 
as  frequently,  means  to  protest,  to 
op2)^se,  to  resent  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  8,  cxxx. 
3  ;  c.\.lvii  ]7),  the  2  in  i2"j3  denotes 
the  cause  for  this  standing  up,  as  well 
as  for  the  action  described  in  the 
first  clause  (comp.  Gen.  xviii.  28; 
Exod.  X.  12).  The  rendering  of  the 
Vulg.  (neque  permaneas  in  opere 
MALo,  and  do  not  persist  in  an  evil 
icork),  which  is  followed  by  Luther, 
Coverdale,  the  Bishops'  Bible,  &c., 
and  of  the  Geneva  Bible  ("  stand 
not  in  an  evil  thing"),  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Authorised  Version, 
are  contrary  to  the  scope  of  the 
passage,  inasmuch  as  the  hasty  going 
away  {j^.r)  ''n?'?)  evidently  shews  that 
T??  is  a  limitation  of  it,  restricting 
tue  dissuasion  to  the  standing  up  in 
a  passion,  the  step  preceding  the 
hasty  departure.  Besides,  verse  5 
proves  incontestably  that  ?";  "lai  does 
not  mean  an  evil  ivorh,  but  signifies  a 
sore  rebuke.  Hitzig's  version  (blcibe 
nict;t  j^ef)cn  hi\  fdplimincn  S3cfe(;l), 
which  is  followed  by  Stuart  ("  do 
not  make  delay  in  regard  to  a  com- 
mand which  is  grievous,"  i.  e.,  never 
hesitate  to  execute  his  orders,  what- 
ever they  are),  is  contrary  to  the 
phrase  |  t?;,  which  never  means  to 
hesitate,  to  delay. 

4.  Inasmuch  as  the  word,  &c.  This 
verse  assigns  a  reason  for  the  asser- 
tion made  in  the  second  half  of  the 
foregoing  verse,  "  the  king  can  do 
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5  and  who  shall  say  unto  him,  What  doest  thou?      Whoso 
keepeth  the  commandment  knoweth  not  an  evil  word.    More- 


whatever  he  pleases,"  because,  or 
inasmuch  as  ("rii'^?),  his  royal  mandate 
(tj^d  11^)  is  power  itself,  and  no  one 
can  call  into  question  his  doings,  or 
bring  him  to  account  for  them.  How 
useless  and  hazardous,  therefore,  for 
a  subject  to  disrespect  or  bid  defiance 
to  the  person  or  power  of  a  sove- 
reign. iit;«?,  not  wherever  (the  Chaldee 
•7  in«3),  in  every  place,  tchere  (Dipo  "JSi 
■iir)«  □V'3  im«i  •o,  llashbam,  Ibn  Ezra, 
the  Geneva  Bible,  the  Authorised 
Version,  &c),  which  makes  this 
clause  a  needless  repetition  of  the 
sentiment  expressed  in  the  second 
clause  of  the  j^receding  verse,  but 
because,  since,  inasmuch  as  (comp. 
ii.  16,  vii.  2),  as  Rashi  ("ic«  b^ira) 
and  almost  all  modern  commentators 
rightly  render  it.  The  Sept.  {naBobg 
Ba(Ti\fvi;  i^ovTik^aiv  >aX£i'),  and  the  Syr. 

■  (\>V«  X'^\<n  ^\E}SD5  ]  1  n  .T 

he  speaks  lihe  a  powerful  king,  which 
have  evidently  given  rise  to  Cover- 
dale's  rendering,  "  like  as  when  a 
king  giveth  a  charge,  his  command- 
ment is  mighty  ;  even  so,  who  may 
say  unto  him,"  &c.,  adopted  in  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  are  irreconcileable 
both  with  the  text  and  context.    The 

Vulg.     (eT    SERMO    ILLIDS    POTESTATE 

PLENUS  EST,  and  his  word  is  full  of 
power).  Luther  (in  bc^  ^onig^  Sort 
ill  @cn?a(t),  and  Hodgson  entirely 
ignore  "'^"H?.  Rashi's  explanation 
(«irT  bffira  nn'-n  121),  which  is  adopted 
by  Desvoeux,  who  renders  it,  "  tlie 
word  of  a  king  is  a  despotic  com- 
mander," submitting  that  "  the  ivord 
of  a  king  seems  to  be  personified  by 
a  very  intelligible  prosopopoeia,"  is 
not  only,  as  he  himself  concedes,  too 
bold  in  our  Western  languages,  but 
also  too  bold  and  incongruous  for 
Eastern  languages,  and,  at  all  events, 
ought  not  to  be  ascribed  to  them 
without  incontestable  proof,  which, 
however,  Desvoeux  has  failed  to 
adduce.      His  argument,  that  ]rabffi 


has  a  personal  signification  in  Chaldee, 
which  is  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
retain  it  in  Hebrew,  is  untenable, 
inasmuch  as  in  Chaldee  too  p'i/«J  is 
originally  an  abstract  noun,  and, 
like  many  other  abstracts,  both  in 
that  language  and  in  Hebrew,  ob- 
tained a  concrete  signification.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  those 
nouns  which  denote  authority,  and 
the  very  word  authority  is  so  used  in 
our  language. 

5.  Whoso  keepeth  the  command- 
ment, &c.  But  though  the  part  of 
wisdom  is  not  to  defy  the  power  of 
a  potentate,  even  if  that  power  is 
abused,  and  is  made  to  weigh  heavily 
upon  us,  yet  such  abuses  are  not  the 
rule,  but  the  exception.  Generally 
speaking,  a  peaceful  and  obedient 
subject,  who  submits  to  the  institu- 
tions of  the  sovereign,  will  not  expe- 
rience evil  words,  i^^?*?,  i-  e.,  man 
■^^■^v?,  the  commandment  of  the  king, 
so  that  rm-Q  ipiffl  is  the  same  as  '3 
■ifcttj  Tj^p  in  verse  2.  S'l;,  to  see,  to 
observe,  to  perceive,  experience,  either 
with  the  eye,  ear,  or  feelings ;  hence, 
also,  to  hear  (comp.  Gen,  ix.  24; 
Levit.  v.  I).  That  5?^  15'J  cannot 
mean  here  an  evil  thing,  an  evil  ivork, 
a  ivrong  action,  is  evident  from  the 
words  ni!J)2  ipiMJ ;  for  to  say,  "  whoso 
keepeth  the  commandment  shall 
know  no  evil  thing,"  is  simply  to 
say,  whoso  keeps  the  commandments 
does  not  transgress  them,  or,  the  obe- 
dient are  not  disobedient.  To  avoid 
this  truism,  the  Vulgate  was 'con- 
strained to  resort  to  an  inconsistency, 
and  translate  it  here  non  experietur 
quidquam  mali,  which  is  follov;ed  by 
Luther  (ivivb  ni^t^  S36fe^  erfaf;ren), 
Coverdale  and  the  Bishops'  Bible 
("  shall  feel  no  harm  "),  the  Geneva 
iBible  and  the  Authorised  Version 
("  shall  feel  or  know  no  evil  thing"), 
thus  making  the  same  words  y"j  ij^ 
to  signify  two  different  things,  a 
ivrong  action,  and  infliction,  punish- 
ment, which  is  against  all  rules  of 
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over  the  lieart  of  the  wise  man  knoweth  a  time  of  judgment ; 
6  for  there  is  a  time  of  judgment  for  everything,  wlien    tlie 


language;  a  careful  comparison  of 
verses  '3  and  5  will  shew  that  the 
same  thing  is  intended. 

Moreover  the  heart,  &c.  Another 
reason  why  a  wise  man  will  yield 
the  obedience  enjoined  in  verse  2  is 
because  he  knows  that  there  is  an 
appointed  time  of  judgment,  when 
the  tyrant  shall  be  brought  to  retri- 
bution by  a  power  infinitely  above  the 
strength  of  any  potentate;  knowing 
this,  he  submissively  and  paciently 
bides  his  time,  and  does  not  attempt 
to  raise  his  feeble  arm.  The  1  in 
n?i  being  connected  with  a  clause 
which  gives  an  additional  reason, 
has,  as  frequently,  the  meaning  of 
moreocer.  'i^^svvpi  ns  is  a  hendiadys, 
and  is  well  translated  by  the  Sept., 
xojpov  xptViaif,  time  of  jud(jment.  For 
this  figure,  see  vii  25.  The  rendering 
of  the  Vulgate  (tempos  et  respon- 
sioNEM,  time  (Hid  answers),  and  of 
Hodgson  ("  the  right  time  and  use 
of  judgment"),  are  both  contrary  to 
the  text  and  context.  Ibn  Ezra 
rightly  remarks  (ci-  pn""  '^tCDi  ni"  yzt^ 
vinNVij  pircn)  that  this  clause  must 
be  connected  with  the  following 
verse. 

6.  For  there  is  a  time,  &c.  The 
time  of  judgment  is  sure  to  come  as 
soon  as  the  subjects  find  their  suffer- 
ings intolerable ;  revolt,  and  heavy 
retribution  for  every  evil  which  the 
tyrant  has  perpetrated,  will  then  be 
the  result  of  his  lawless  and  out- 
rageous conduct.  For  ycii,  see  iii.  1. 
Of  course  -ct^'oi  n?  is  a  hendiadys,  as 
in  the  preceding  verse.  We  should 
have  deemed  it  superfluous  to  make 
this  remark  had  not  the  Septuagint, 
which  has  rightly  rendered  it  so 
there,  most  inconsistently  translated 
it  here  xaip:?  nal  xpiVic.  time  and  judg- 
ment ;  tiie  Vulgate,  too,  has  rendered 
it  differently  [tempus  et  opportunitas). 
'3,  in  the  second  clause,  is  rightly 
rendered  by  the  Chaldee  (i?)  and 
Rashi  (i\»«D)  as  a  particle  of  time,  in 
which   sense   it   is    frequently   used 


(comp.  '^N  N3  niT  en"?  n:.n>-'3,  tihen  they 
have  a  case  they  come  to  me,  Exod. 
xviii.  10;  Ps.  xxxii.  3;  Gesenius, 
§  155,  1,  c,  b;  Ewald,  §  8;}7,  c). 
v'rs  rn-\  niNrt  ran  is  taken  as—  I .  The 
wickedness  of  a  man  is  tjreat  iipon 
him,  i.e.,  when  the  measure  of  his 
iniquity  is  full,  regarding  cinh  to-; 
as  tlie  evil  which  a  man  commits, 
na-]  as  yreat,  sufficient,  full,  and  vb» 
as  referring  to  ciNn,  the  sinner  (so 
the  Chaldee,  Kashi,  Rashbam)  ;  2. 
The  evil  of  man  is  heavy  upon  him, 
i.e.,  the  evil  which  is  inflicted  upon 
man  by  the  tyrant  becomes  intole- 
rable ;  or,  3.  The  evil  of  man  {i.  e.,  of 
the  tyrant)  is  heavy  upon  him  (i.e., 
upon  the  oppressed).  As  the  first 
view  is  precluded  by  the  phrase 
v^  nan,  which  describes  the  weight 
of  oppression  upon  the  sufferers,  and 
the  second  leaves  no  natural  subject 
to  the  predicate  in  the  following 
verse,  we  must  adopt  the  third  inter- 
pretation. ciNH  is  not  the  king 
exclusively,  but  refers  to  oppressors 
generally,  including  the  tyrannical 
monarch  This  generic  term  is  evi- 
dently chosen  because  a  despotic 
sovereign  necessarily  has  a  host  of 
lawless  and  debased  ofiicials.  The 
rendering  of  the  Septuagint  and 
Theodotion  (on  yyZa-i^  toU  ayBfcuTrov  TToXX^ 
Itt'  alrav,  for  the  knouledije  of  man  is 
great  upon  him,  taking  nrn  for  nrn), 
and  the  Vulgate  {et  multa  Iwminis 
afflictio),  which  has  evidently  given 
rise  to  the  rendering  of  Coverdale 
and  the  Bishops'  Bible  ("  for  every- 
thing will  have  opportunity  and 
judgment,  and  this  is  the  thing  that 
maketh  man  full  of  carefulness  and 
sorrow"),  and  the  Auth.  Version 
("  because  to  every  purpose  there  is 
a  time  and  judgment,  therefore  the 
misery  of  man  is  great  upon  him  "), 
and  is  explained  by  Bishops  Rey- 
nolds and  Patrick  "  because  to  every 
purpose  or  enterprise  there  is  a 
proper  season,  and  peculiar  manner 
of  acting ;  upon  which  narrow  points 
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7  tyranny  of  a  man  is  heavy  upon  him.     Because  he  knoweth 
not  what  will  be,  and  because  no  one  can  tell  him  when  it 

8  will  be.     No  man  is  ruler  over  his  spirit  to  retain  the  spirit, 
and  there  is  no  power  over  the  day  of  death  ;  and  there  is  no 


the  liappy  success  of  such  under- 
takings do  depend  ;  and  this  cannot 
without  much  wisdom  be  duly  ob- 
served ;  hence  it  cometh  to  pass  that 
the  misery  of  man  is  great  upon 
him,"  are  contrary  to  the  text  and 
context,  for  "^  — '?  is  never  used  as 
cause  and  effect.  Ibn  Ezra's  expla- 
nation, VT  n"?!  yen  "jDb  n3?  'd  vtxd  E''rN 
ni-i  n»-i  in  m-n  rm  \-ra,  allhough  he 
knows  that  there  is  an  appointed  time 
for  everythintj,  yet  he  Jcnous  not  tvhen 
that  time  uiU  come,  and  this  is  a  great 
evil,  taking  '?  to  signify  although,  is 
too  far-fetched.  Still  more  objection- 
able are  the  renderings  of  Desvoeux 
("  because  man's  evils  are  multiplied 
upon  him  by  his  not  knowing  futu- 
rity ;  for  who  will  shew  him  what 
turn  things  shall  take?")  and  Hodg- 
son ("  for  in  every  transaction  there 
is  a  crisis,  and  a  need  of  dexterity  ; 
yet  great  is  man's  misfortune  therein, 
that  he  knoweth  not  how  a  matter 
shall  turn  out,  and  who  shall  tell 
him  what  will  come  to  pass?") 

7.  Because  he  hnoweth  not,  &c. 
This  righteous  retribution  is  sure  to 
overtake  the  guilty  ('?),  because  his 
infatuation,  connected  with  the  deter- 
mination to  carry  out  his  evil  designs 
(3?7.v  is^f?),  disables  him  from  seeing 
(n;n^©"nn)  uhat  disastrous  conse- 
quences his  criminal  conduct  will 
bring  forth  ;  ^'^)  and  because  no  one 
else  can  tell  him  (rrn;  iffi«?)  ivhen  all 
this  will  come  to  pass.  '?...''?, 
before  the  first  and  second  clauses, 
are  causal  and  co-ordinate,  assigning 
reasons  for  the  inevitable  day  of 
retribution  spoken  of  in  the  foregoing 
verse,  and,  as  usually,  are  to  be  ren- 
dered because  .  .  .  and  because  (vide 
supra,  y'i.  11,  12).  The  pronoun  in 
^:rN(  refers  to  D"J^'i7,  the  immediate 
antecedent.  The  contrast  between 
the  wise  and  submissive  man  in 
verse  5,  and  the  infatuated  oppressor 


in  this  verse,  is  exceedingly  beautiful 
and  striking  ;  of  the  former  it  is 
said  that  (Q3n  n'^  yr)  he  knoivs  a  time 
of  retribution,  and  of  the  latter,  that 
(5?T  i^D'st)  he  knoivs  not  what  will 
happen  to  him.  ^i'^?,  like  '3  in  the 
preceding  verse,  is  used  as  a  particle 
of  time.  The  interrogative,  as  usual, 
is  for  an  emphatic  denial,  which 
is  best  expressed  in  the  translation. 
Eashi  well  explains  this  verse,  13:"«  ''3 

T!  'INI  TiQ-jjoa  "i^nnb  nypn  tds^uj  rrch  iiV 
ri  TV  'n  m:5-cicn  •  n^n^  ^^I)«D  'd  :  -pi 

DihjnD,  "  because  he  knoueth  not,"  &c., 
when  the  icioked  sins  he  does  not  think 
that  God  will  bring  him  to  judgment, 
and  woe  to  him  for  it;  "  because  u-hen 
it  shall  be,"  &c.,  i.  e.,  the  retribution, 
"■  %vho  can  tell  him  ?"  to  advise  or 
considt  with  him,  and  take  respite,  for 
it  shall  come  upon  him  very  suddenly. 
The  Vulgate's  paraphrase  (quia  igno- 

RAT     PRiETERITA,    ET    FUTURA     NULLO 

SCIRE  POTEST  NUNCIO,  bccausc  he  is 
ignorant  of  things  piast,  and  things 
to  come,  he  is  unable  to  know  through 
any  messenger),  is  most  arbitrary, 
and  confounds  n'n;"©,  the  future,  with 
nvnij,  the  2^f<^terite  (which  is  also 
done  by  St.  Jerome,  the  Syriac,  and 
several  MSS.),  and  to«3,  when,  with 
p'n-p,  what ;  so  also  Luther  (bcnn  er 
bei^  nici;t,  a\i^  geivefen  ift,  unb  mx 
unU  i(;m  fagen,  \va^  werbcit  foil  ?) 
Equally  arbitrary  are  the  renderings 
of  Coverdale,  "  and  why  ?  a  man 
knoweth  not  what  is  for  to  come, 
for  who  will  tell  him  ? "  and  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  "  and  why  ?  a  man 
knoweth  not  what  is  for  to  come, 
for  who  can  tell  when  it  shall  be  ?  " 
8.  No  man  is  ruler,  &c.  And  when 
the  day  of  retribution  does  come,  as 
it  assuredly  will  come,  no  man,  how- 
ever great  his  jjower,  will  be  able  to 
retain  his  spirit;  no  dominion,  how- 
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furlough  in  this  battle,  and  no  cunning  will  save  the  wicked ; 
9  all  this  I  have  seen,  having  given  my  heart  to  all  the  doing 


ever  wide,  will  control  the  day  of 
death ;  there  will  be  no  leave  of 
absence  from  this  death-battle,  and 
no  wicked  subterfuge  will  secure  the 
escape  of  the  crafty  ;  neither  tyranny 
nor  cunning  will  save  the  tyrant  or 
the  wicked  from  this  appointed  doom. 
C1>J  ">^,  no  man,  i.  e.,  not  even  the 
powerful  despot,  nn  is  rightly  trans- 
lated by  the  Vulgate,  the  Chaldee 
(Nnpc:  nn),  Rashi  (iei3i\d  nnn), 
Rashbam  Cinoffi:),  Luther,  Coverdale, 
the  Bishops'  Bible,  the  Geneva  Bible, 
the  Authorised  Version,  Hodgson, 
Knobel,  De  Wette,  Herzfeld,  Heilig- 
stedt,  Elster,  Hengstenberg,  &c.,  the 
spirit,  the  breath  of  life  (comp.  Gen. 
vi.  17 ;  Job  xii.  10) ;  the  rendering 
of  it  by  tvind  (Schmidt,  Desvoeux, 
Mendelssohn,  Friedlander,  Spohn, 
Boothroyd,  Preston,  Hitzig,  Stuart, 
Vaihinger,  &c.),  taking  this  clause  to 
form  a  comparison  with  the  following 
one,  viz.,  "just  as  man  has  no  power 
over  the  wind,  so  he  has  none  in  the 
day  of  death  "),  is — 1.  Contrary  to  the 
parallelism  nTOrtcv!i  p-^""?;  2.  Obliges 
us  to  take  the  copula  1  in  the  abnormal 
sen'se  of  comparison;  and  3.  Leaves 
the  latter  clause  of  the  verse,  which 
shews  that  all  the  clauses  are  co-ordi- 
nate, unaccounted  for.  The  Vulg.  (non 

EST  IN  HOMINISPOTESTATE  PROHIBERE 

spiRiTUM,  it  is  not  in  mans  power  to 
retain  the  spirit),  is  a  lauguid  para- 
phrase, neither  giving  the  force  of 
cw  ]'«,  in  which  it  is  followed  by 
Luther,  &c.,  nor  substituting  an 
equivalent  for  the  words  m-irt"nw  ^rp'?. 
The  word  nnVm  has  called  forth  a 
greater  variety  of  opinions  ;  the 
Chaldee  has  («:"]  '?.Q)  iveapons;  so  also 
Ibn  Ezra,  who  explains  it  by  PiB3, 
ueapon,  and  regards  it  as  synony- 
mous with  r\)^  (Job  xxxiii.  18,  xxxvi. 
12) ;  the  only  other  instance,  however, 
where  nnri-p  occurs  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  49), 
and  undoubtedly  signifies  a  sending, 
as  well  as  its  parallelism  -^p;,  are 
decidedly  against  this  rendering. 
Less  objectionable,  but  still  requiring 


too  great  an  ellipsis,  are  the  expla- 
nations substitute  0«  ':i  nbcN  ^tznb  m 
'Dipna  nay,  i.  e.,  /  tvill  send  my  son  or 
servant  in  my  stead,  Rashi)  martial 
host  (vb"n  n'nbmn  mb^ob  iTa  niD  )'« 
i:nn  innffi:  np'  Nbia  mon  -|NbQ  c:?  cmn'?, 
he  cannot  send  the  host  of  his  soldiers 
to  wage  war  with  the  any  el  of  death 
to  jyrevent  him  takimj  away  the  soul, 
Rashbam),  and  embassy  ("there  is 
no  embassy  admitted  during  the 
war,"  Desvoeux).  Whereas  the  ren- 
dering, sending  away,  discharge,  let 
go  on  furlough,  is  naturally  deduced 
from  the  root,  requires  no  ellipsis, 
and  suits  the  context  and  the  paral- 
lelism. There  is  no  necessity  for 
resorting  to  the  far-fetched  interpre- 
tation of  S'^^"3  by  agitation,  anxiety, 
according  to  the  example  of  Ibn 
Ezra  (m:j:m  ns-iinn  an  rwi  citc),  in 
order  to  deduce  therefrom  the  mean- 
ing of  a  wily  disposition,  which  is 
ever  fertile  in  schemes  and  resources 
(Preston),  for  this  word  not  xmfre- 
quently  means  wiched  deeds,  fraud, 
cunning  (comp.  Job  xxxiv  26;  Prov. 
viii.  7,  xvi.  12).  By  vbra  is  meant 
rG-in  'bya.  For  the  plural  □'"???,  see 
V.  io. 

9.  All  this  have  I  seen,  &c.  This 
retributive  justice  overtaking  the 
tyrant,  spoken  of  in  verses  6-8,  Co- 
lieleth  assures  us  is  what  he  has  him- 
self seen,  having  carefully  examined 
the  transactions  of  men.  nrVsTiN,  all 
this,  i.  e.,  all  which  is  stated  in  verses 
6-8,  about  righteous  retribution. 
The  construction  ]in:"!  ''''''^t>  t^Q  finite 
verb,  with  the  infinitive,  instead  of 
''"i'Pfl  'P'^^,  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
When  several  successive  acts  or  states 
of  the  same  subject  are  enumerated, 
it  often  happens  that  the  first  of  the 
verbs  takes  the  required  form  in  re- 
spect to  tense  and  jjerson,  whilst  the 
others  are  in  the  infinitive  absolute  or 
construct,  with  the  same  distinctions 
implied  (comp.  ]in:i  .  .  .  iniN  ns-i'i, 
and  he  made  him  ride  .  .  .  and  gave 
him,  &c.,  Gen.  xli.  43  ;  Exod.  xxxii. 
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that  is  done  under  the  sun.     There  is  a  time  when  a  man 
10  ruleth  over  men  to  their  injury ;  and  thus  I  have  seen  wicked 


29 ;  Levit.  x.  9  -  11 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  28  ; 
Esth.  ix.  6. 12;  infra,ix.  1. 11;  Gesen. 
§  131,4;  Ewald,  §  351,  c). 

There  is  a  time  when,  &c.  Coheleth, 
however,  has  also  seen  instances 
where  i-etributive  justice  is  wanting; 
man  is  sometimes  permitted  all  his 
life  long  to  tyrannise  over  and  crush 
his  fellow-men  with  impunity,  ns?,  a 
time  =  sometimes  {vide  infra,  ix.  8),  is 
well  rendered  hy  the  Vulg.  interdurn; 
Luther,  JU  3eiten  j  to^  as  usually, 
is  implied;  the  Septuagint  (to,  iWa, 
all  things)  exchanges  it  for  riN, 
the  sign  of  the  accusative,  and  sup- 
plies "js  after  it  from  the  first  part  of 
this  verse.  The  pronoun  i''  is  referred 
by  Symmachus  {ek  xctKov  avroZ),  the 
Vulgate  {in  malum  suum),  Rashi, 
Rashbam,  Luther,  Coverdale,  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  the  Geneva  Bible, 
the  Authorised  Version,  Le  Clerc, 
Grotius,  Hodgson,  Herzfeld,  Philipp- 
son,  Stuart,  &c.,  to  the  Jirst  Q"^,  the 
ruler's  own  heart;  i.e.,  the  despot  by 
his  tyrannic  sway  ultimately  brings 
misery  upon  himself;  whilst  the  Sep- 
tuagint (roiJ  xaxalo-ai  auTov),  the  Syriac, 
the  Chaldee,  Ibn  Ezra,  Knobel, 
Ewald,  De  Wette,  Hitzig,  Heihg- 
stedt,  Elster,  Vaihiuger,  &c.,  refer  it 
to  the  second  dt«,  i.  e.,  man  rules  over 
his  fellow -men  to  their  misfortune  and 
ruin.  Against  the  first  explanation, 
however,  is  to  be  urged  that  —  1.  It 
does  not  harmonise  with  the  follow- 
ing verse,  where  the  wicked  is  said 
sometimes  to  escape  with  impunity ; 
2.  lo!?^  by  itself  does  not  mean  to 
tyrannise,  but  simply  to  rule  in  a  law- 
ful sense;  3.  Chap.  v.  12,  to  which 
Philippson  appeals  for  support,  is 
against  this  interpretation;  and,  4. 
It  takes  away  the  pronoun  from  its 
immediate  antecedents,  and  is  obliged 
to  refer  it  to  the  more  remote  subject. 

10.  And  thus  I  have  seen,  &c.  He 
not  only  saw  tyrants  succeed  in  prac- 
tising their  tyranny  the  whole  of  their 
life  without  being  visited  by  retri- 
butive justice,  but  that  these  wicked 


ones  are  perpetuated  by  their  children 
when  they  die ;  whilst  the  righteous 
depart  this  life,  and,  leaving  no  issue, 
are  totally  forgotten  in  the  city.  The 
difficulty  which  commentators  have 
experienced  in  the  interpretation  of 
this  verse,  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  arbitrary  and  senseless  ren- 
derings of  the  Ancient  Version.  Thus 
the  Septuagint  has  «-a.\  tote  TJov  da-ESei"? 

£ij  Ta<,'Ov;  E'caj^^fleVTac,  xai  ix.  toZ  ayiov,  xai 

iTTOpSuSocraV    Xai    £7r>)Vt9))D-aV    £V    T?    TTOhei,  OTl 

oinaig  B-rfoins-av,  and  I  satv  the  ivicked 
brought  to  the  graves  and  from  the 
holy  place,  and  they  departed  and  they 
icere  praised  in  the  city,  because  they 
had  acted  in  this  manner,  altering 
^«3j  cnap  into  Dn3i?b  ^«'2n,  iD^n;  into 
i3'?ni,  and  insnffin^into  insri'^"!. '  The 
last  alteration,  as  will  be  seen  below 
from  Rashi's  remark,  is  based  upon 
the  Hagadic  explanation  of  this  verse. 
The  Vulgate  has  vim  impios  sepul- 

TOS,  QUI  ETIAM,  CUM  ADHUC  VIVE- 
BENT,  IN  LOCO  SANCTO  EEANT,  ET 
LAUDABANTUR  IN  CIVITATE  QUASI  JUS- 

TORUM  OPERUM,  /  saw  the  wicked 
buried,  who,  while  they  lived,  ivere  in 
holy  places,  and  were  praised  in  the 
city  as  if  men  of  just  works,  dropping 
the  word  wa;,  inserting  n^^n  ^yis  iffi«, 
changing  Dip»pi  into  Dipm%  and,  like 
the  Septuagint,  inprnp:i  into  in^nTpn. 
Passing  over  these  arbitrary  altera- 
tions of  the  text,  we  come  to  St. 
Jerome,  who  renders  it  et  tunc  vidi 

IMPIOS  SEPULTOS,  ET  VENEBUNT,  ET 
DE  LOCO  SANCTO  EGBESSI  SUNT,  ET 
LAUDATI    SUNT    IN    CIVITATE    QUIA    SIO 

FECERUNT,  and  then  I  saw  the  ivicked 
buried,  and  they  came  and  tvent  forth 
from  the  holy  place ;  and  they  were 
praised  in  the  city  because  they  had 
done  so,  which  he  explains,  "  1  have 
seen  the  wicked  buried  in  such  a 
manner,  and  such  an  opinion  was 
entertained  about  them,  that  they 
were  esteemed  holy  on  the  earth," 
thus  taking  i«|  and  i^l^n;  in  an  im- 
personal sense.  Hence  the  explana- 
tion of  Rambach  and  Gill,  "  Multi- 
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men  buried  and  come  again,  and  those  who  did  right  depart 


tndes  came  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
such  rich  and  mighty  men,  and 
walked  after  or  followed  tlie  corpse 
(i«3j) ;  and  even  the  priests  and 
Levites  from  tlie  Temple  made  a  part 
of  the  funeral  })rocession  (^^iii?  mp»?"?i 
^^^n^),  and  walked  in  great  solemnity 
from  thence  to  the  place  of  interment, 
which  was  usually  without  the  city  ; 
all  their  evil  deeds  were  forgotten 
(T?3  in3nir;V),  their  acts  of  oppression 
and  injustice,  as  if  this  had  never 
been  done  hy  them."  But,  1.  It  is 
most  arbitrary  to  detach  the  verbs 
from  their  immediate  antecedents, 
and  make  them  refer  to  subjects  not 
at  all  mentioned  in  the  context ;  and, 
2.  The  simple  expressions  ^«3  and 
iDbn^  can  never  be  forced  to  mean  to 
come  to  a  funernl  procession,  to  walk 
after  the  corpse.  The  importance  of  St. 
Jerome's  version  consists  in  proving 
that  the  present  Hebrew  text  is  the 
same  which  he  used ;  a  fact  which 
is   also  corroborated  by  the  Syriac 

Version,    |\  i  »3    Z^j^^vt    ^_-»,jCnO 

X  X 

0,0:^  P^OIJ  \L2^^:n^  and  thus 

I  saw  the  niched  who  were  hurled,  and 
they  went  out  of  the  holy  place  and 
were  forgotten  in  the  city  icho  acted  so; 
and  the  quaint  Chaldee  paraplirase, 

]inb  T3?.-iN  iiivi  i*^yri]  and  incited  I 
have  seen  sinners  tvho  ivere  buried  and 
blotted  out  of  the  tvorld,  from  the  holy 
place  where  the  righteous  dwell,  and 
went  to  be  burned  in  Oehenna,  and  are 
forgotten  from  a  iiong  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city ;  and  as  they  have  done,  so 
it  is  done  to  them,  which  requires  no 
refutation.  According  to  Rashi,  this 
verse  is  to  be  translated,  "  And  I  saw 
the  wicked,  deserving  to  be  buried, 
rule  in  the  place  of  the  Holy  One, 


.^ny 


and  when  they  went  away  from  it 
they  were  praised  in  their  city  be- 
cause they  had  done  so;  or,  but  they 
were  forgotten  in  the  city  where  they 
had  acted  so  ;"  which  he  explains  'H'nt 
vnin  ici-n  prnb  |"ixt  rn-a  cnap  c^fTUi 
Nb  nrn  m  cn^br  ion]©  nim«  in©  ]''3  o'n: 
XDMp  mpn  Ninuj  7^2"^^  bttj  in>2i  vzb•o^  n^n 
DTya  □^namun  rrt  dsin  ba  mco  cnDbai 

]>'iS''7i  V'n  invim  -p  •  inimDn  n^n  in^nffi'i 
Doffi  n3n\i3'©  iDiDi  m:Na  \rm2  "jd  nnacn 

Dipoa  TSDiain'  pn»  bw  D'ljn  "53  n«  ^nrjipi 
T5?i  'n  -ra"i«  Nin  pi  .Qno  S'^E'  vjcb  isn'did 
nnn  u-ab'^  "  /  s((iv  the  ivicked  buried," 
i.e.,  ivho  deserved  to  be  hidden  in  the 
ground,  for  they  were  despised  among 
other  nations,  just  as  it  is  said  of 
them,  "  this  people  does  not  deserve  to 
be  a  people"  (Isa.  xxiii.  13) ;  and  yet 
they  ruled  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
{for  this  is  the  meaning  ojfvsMp  mpo), 
and  when  they  went  from  it  into  their 
own  country  they  were  praised  in  their 
city,  because  they  hare  done  this  and 
that  in  the  house  of  the  Lord;  do  not 
read   inpnttSn    hut   ^nsnsin.       So   our 

>  abbins  of  blessed  memory  have  in- 
ter jneted  it  According  to  the  reading 
FORGETTING,  hoivcver,  it  is  thus  ex- 
plained in  the  Hagada  :  yet  their  end 
is  that  their  name  and  memoiy  are 
blotted  out  from  the  very  town 
wherein  they  had  thus  acted  ;  comp. 
"  and  I  will  gather  all  nations  into 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat "  (Josh. 
iv  2),  i.  e.,  they  shall  be  punished  in 
THE  VERT  PLACE  tvhere  they  despised 
me ;  and,  "  Lord,  thou  shalt  despise 
their  image  in  the  city"  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  20). 
Similarly  Rashbam,  Q'yiLn  cbwa  >n'NT 
DObim  D'N3  rn©  miapi  nn^nb  D"i!>nis 
13  D'ffii?  rrt  ni3i  niyii  nimm  cnp  cipon 
iffl?  p  i©«  T?  imNi  man  cnra  naci  ^sidi 
/  have  seen  wicked  men  in  the  world, 
who  deserved  to  he  buried,  coming  and 
going  from  the  place  of  the  Holy  One, 
and  committing  therein  destruction 
and  great  evil;  and  their  end  was  that 

heir  name  and  memory  were  blotted 
out  in  the  very  town  where  they  had 
acted  so.    Against  this  interpretation 
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from  the  place  of  the  holy,  and  be   forgotten  in  the  city. 


is  to  be  urged —  1.  That  D'T^p  does 
not  mean  lulio  deserve  to  be  buried, 
but  always  describes  those  tvlio  are 
actually  buried.  2.  It  violently  con- 
strues ^3'?rtn  wi;  as  an  expression  of 
the  exercise  of  office,  in  which  sense 
it  is  never  used.  Preston's  appeal  to 
1  Sam.  xxix.  6  is  nugatory,  for  there 
and  everywhere  else  the  established 
phrase  «iij  n«i?  is  used,  which  is  quite 
different  from  the  words  in  question. 
3.  Had  the  sacred  writer  intended 
to  convey  by  these  words  the  idea  of 
bearing  office,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  written  ^3^n^i  wii,  and  not  have 
separated  them  by  the  insertion  of 
tijiii?  QiprDp,  producing  thereby  so 
unnatural  a  construction.  4.  The 
parallelism  wn;  Dnap  and  insnipn  iDj^n; 
"''I'J  shews  that  they  are  two  distinct 
and  antithetical  clauses.  The  proper 
explanation,  as  frequently,  is  given 
by  Ibn  Ezra,  who  says,  D'S^wi  'n^«i 
□mip  ^mo'  ^ba  ino  cnb  ir-ini  mxa  r.iVij-ij 

Dmpna  nm"i  cn^n  i«-it\d  p■sr^^   rvz-S} 

vnu5  i^ri  inancn  p  ^bi  inra'©  D'lunpn  n 
incb!?  mn  ]3  i"OD  no«n  ]3  iffis?  iu5n  nm  hd© 
m-i2"n,  /  saiv  the  wicked  ivlio  rule  over 
their  fellotv-men,  and  tyrannise  over 
them,  die  without  anguish ;  "  they  are 
buried  in  their  graves"  is  like  "  there 
are  no  pains  in  their  death"  (Ps. 
Ixxiii.  4),  and  they  came  into  the 
world  a  second  time,  i.  e.,  their  chil- 
dren succeed  to  their  places  and  jier- 
petuate  them;  whilst  thosewho  departed 
from  the  holy  place,  that  is,  the  holy 
ones,  die  without  issue,  and  are  for- 
gotten in  the  city  wJoere  they  were,  and 
these  are  they  ivho  executed  justice 
(|3r=:rmN),  taking,  i«|  and  "^n;  in  the 
legitimate  sense  of  coming  into  the 
world  and  dep)arting  from  it  {vide 
sup)ra,  i.  4),  and  p.  with  Symmachus 
(i;  JiKaia  wpa^avTEc) ,  and  the  Vulgate 
for  right,  ivell ;  so  also  Coverdale,  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  the  Geneva  Bible, 
&c.  (corap.  Exod.  x.  29 ;  Numb, 
xxviii.  7  ;  2  Kings  vii.  9).  For  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  Piel  Ti^n, 
and  the  Kal  '^^i?,  see  iii.  5 ;  and  for 


the  passive  signification  of  the  Hith- 
pael  imrnr))'!,  comp.  Judg.  xx.  15.  17  ; 
Gesen.*  §  54,  d ;  Ewald,  §  124,  c. 
Luther's  version  —  unb  ba  fa|)e  i^ 
©ottlofe/  bie  begrabeu  waren,  bie 
gegangcn  waten,  unb  gewanbett  {)atten 
in  I;eiUget  ©tatte,  unb  waxen  Dergeffen 
in  bcr  @tabt,  ba^  fie  fo  get^an  flatten, 
and  then  I  saw  the  godless  that  u'ere 
buried,  %vho  had  gone  and  had  walked 
in  holy  places,  and  were  forgotten  in 
the  city,  which  he  explains,  fie  ivaven 
in  ber  t>ei(i3en  ©tdbte,  ba^  ift,  fte 
regierten  in  ©ottc^  35otf,  ©a  fat;e  i^ 
©otttofe  bie  begraben  waxen,  haS  ift, 
iH)  fa(;e  ba§  bie  2;9tannen  »erflorbcn 
ttjaj:en,  unb  bap  ein  ftommet  gitrfi 
an  bie  @tabt  tarn,  aU  na<^  @aut, 
©a»ib,  alfo  yetgcffen  bie  ?eute  balb 
fvommer  treuer  ^{egcnten,  "  they  were 
in  the  places  of  the  holy,"  i.e.,  they 
ruled  the  people  of  God.  *'  Then  I 
saw  the  godless  who  were  buried,"  i.  e., 
/  saw  that  the  tyrants  were  dead, 
and  that  a  pious  prince  came  to  the 
city ;  and  as,  after  Saul,  David  was 
forgotten,  so  the  peojile  soon  forgat 
pious  and  faithful  rulers,  which  has 
given  rise  to  Coverdale's  translation, 
and  to  the  marginal  notes  in  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  "  for  I  have  often 
seen  the  ungodly  brought  to  their 
graves,  and.  yet  they  have  returned 
into  the  city  again "  (that  is,  the 
ungodly  hath  been  praised  after  their 
burial),  "  from  the  place  of  holy 
men,  which  in  the  city  were  grown 
out  of  memory"  (that  is,  the  holy 
men,  after  their  burial,  grew  out  of 
memory),  "  as  were  those  also  that 
lived  well,"  —  is  most  arbitrary,  and 
irreconcileable  with  the  text.  That 
which  is  of  importance  in  these 
versions  is  the  fact  that  they  distin- 
guish two  classes  cf  men  in  this 
verse,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 
The  Geneva  Bible  alone  has  faith- 
fully followed  Ibn  Ezra's  explana- 
tion, "  And  likewise  I  saw  the  wicked 
buried,  and  they  returned"  (Marg. 
Gloss,  that  is,  others  as  wicked  as 
they) ;  and  they  that  came  from  the 
holy  place  "  (Marg.  Gloss,  they  that 
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11  also   this   is   vanity.       Because    sentence   is   not   forthwith 
executed  for  evil  work,  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  full 


feared  God,  and  worshipped  him  ac- 
cording as  he  had  appointed)  "  were 
yet  forgotten  in  the  city  where  they 
had  done  right;"  wliilst  the  Autho- 
rised Version  ("  and  so  I  saw  the 
wicked  buried,  who  had  come  and 
gone  from  the  place  of  the  holy,  and 
they  were  forgotten  in  tiie  citywiieie 
they  had  done  so"),  Collowiiig  Rashi, 
is  guilty  of  the  violent  proceedings 
with  the  text  mentioned  above  in 
the  analysis  of  this  Rabbi's  interpre- 
tation. The  renderings  of  Desvoeux 
("  nay,  then  I  saw  wicked  men  buried. 
Tliongh  tliey  came  even  from  the 
place  of  prostitution,  they  shall  go 
and  be  praised  in  the  city  where 
they  have  done  so"),  and  Hodgson 
("  for  hereby  have  I  seen  wicked 
men  brought  to  their  graves ;  yea, 
forth  have  they  been  led,  from  the 
seat  of  royalty  conducted,  and  con- 
signed to  death  in  that  city  where  so 
they  had  acted"),  are  an  additional 
evidence  that  learned  men  may  be 
ignorant  of  the  laws  of  exegesis. 
Knobel,  Ewald,  Herzfeld,  De  VVette, 
Hitzig,  Heiligstedt,  Elster,  Philipp- 
son,  Vaihinger,  &c.,  who  adopt  Ibn 
Ezra's  interpretation  without  men- 
tioning it,  have  successively  marred 
it  by  their  attempts  to  improve  upon 
it.  Thus  Knobel  and  De  Wette 
(unb  att^bann  faf)  id)  ^xe'olex  beftattct 
iverben  j  unb  ei^  faincii  an  unb  iioni 
^eitigett  Drte  gingcn  ftinwcg  unb 
wutben  ijergeiTen  in  bcr  ©tabt,  auiche 
rebltct;gc^anbeltt)vi(tcn),thougli  rightly 
taking  «i3  and  '^jH  to  denote  beiiuj 
born  and  ilyiiirj,  totally  destroy  the 
antithesis,  Ijy  referring  both  to  "i«^m 
iir5?"^3,  those  ivlio  acted  tiprhihthi ; 
Kwiild,  Hitzig,  Heiligstedt,  Elster, 
Philippson,  and  Vaihinger  do  the 
same  thing  by  a  more  violent  process, 
inasmuch  as  they  take  ^Nai  as  an 
ellipsis  for  ci";®  injj,  they  entered  into 
peace,  as  in  Isu.  ivii.  2,  or  for  iwaj 
Dnapb,  they  entered  their  yraves,  and 
'3^n?,  the  Piel,  to  be  here  used  for  the 
Hiphil  «^i',  they  drove  away:  Herzfeld , 


who  does  not  join  in  this  arbitrary 
rendering  of  i3^rr,  explains  it  by  end- 
y rating ;  whil&t  Hitzig  alters  it  into 
''3^iT.  the  perished.  According  to 
Eiirst  (Concordance,  s.  r.,  nattj,  ij.), 
this  verse  ought  to  be  renderea,  •'  and 
whilst  I  saw  the  wicked  peacefully 
buried,  and  go  [to  their  fathers]  and 
depart  from  the  jilace  of  the  holy,  yet 
were  those  found  (i.e.,  romembored) 
in  the  city  who  acted  uprightly," 
taking  nDc  to  denote  to  find,  to  exist, 
to  be  found,  which,  as  will  be  seen 
from  Ibn  Ezra  s  remark  (in^nd  iciri 
w:j'D''i  mj-ino),  has  been  propusud  and 
rejected  long  ago.  The  many  ellipses, 
however,  which  tiiis  explanation  pre- 
supposes, and  the  forced  meaning  it 
assigns  to  the  several  expressions, 
will,  we  believe,  prevent  its  having 
many  I'oUowers.  Stuart's  version, 
"  and  I  saw  the  wicked  buried,  for 
they  had  departed,  even  from  a  holy 
place  did  they  go  away  ;  and  then 
they  were  forgotten  in  the  city  where 
they  had  so  done,"  taking  waj  as 
pluperfect,  and  the  i  before  it  as 
standing  in  a  kind  of  apodosis,  is 
simply  preposterous;  for  to  say  the 
tricked  were  buried,  for  they  ha4 
departed,  is  nonsense  ;  since  tliey 
could  not  be  buried  witliout  dying 
first.  Besides,  Stuart  makes  the 
verbs  ^ia  and  "^^n,  which  denote  two 
opposite  things,  express  the  same 
idea,  and  destroys  the  antithesis  of 
the  hemistiches. 

11.  Because  sentence,  &c.  This 
melancholy  absence  of  retributive 
justice  induces  many  fearlessly  to 
commit  sin,  inasmuch  as  tliey  have 
no  apprehension  of  puuisiunent 
(comp.  Ps.  cxxv.  3).  The  heart, 
being  the  seat  of  reason  and  feelings 
{vide  supra,  i.  18),  is  represented  as 
becoming  replete  with  thoughts  which 
tend  to  and  alternately  ripen  in  the 
perpetuation  of  evil  (comp.  infra, 
ix.  S  ;  Esth.  vii.  5,  and  see  the 
similar  expression  in  Acts  v.  3). 
iWM,  beraus",  is   nsed  instead  of  'J 
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12  in  them  to  do  evil,  because  a  sinner  doeth  evil  a  hundred 


(comp.  vi.  12).  I'^  by  no  means  ne- 
cessitates the  alteration  of  n©?:  the 
prcBterite  Niph.,  third  per.  masc,  into 
nffl>^5,  the  participle  fern. ;  for,  though 
it  is  true  that  this  negative  particle 
is  generally  construed  with  the  parti- 
ciple, yet  we  also  assuredly  find  it 
joined  with  a  finite  verb  (comp.  njOT 
b3«  isj'N,  the  hush  ivas  not  consumed, 
Exod.  iii.  2  ;  iJ't.  Dsns!  b^v  Tj'jiari  ]'«, 
the  king  cannot  do  anything  against 
you,  Jer.  xxxviii.  5  ;  Job  xxxv.  15; 
Gesen.  Lex.,  s.  v.)  This  construction 
is  moreover  corroborated  by  the  fact 
that  njps  is  masculine,  as  is  evident 
from  D|ns  i-o-CT,  Esth.  i.  20,  and 
can  therefore  only  agree  with  ™y3, 
third  per.  masc,  but  not  with  the 
alteration  of  it  into  nicip,  the  fern, 
part.  C3np,  sentence,  is  a  later  Hebrew 
word  ;  it  only  occurs  once  more  in 
Hebrew  (Esth.  i.  20),  and  may  either 
be  derived  from  ^ins  in  Aramaean, 
jre  ^  pns  =  piDB,  to  mahe  known,  to 
announce,  to  pronounce,  to  pronounce 
sentence,  or  it  may  be  kindred  with 
the  Aramaean  pea,  to  adjudicate,  to 
decide,  with  tlie  termination  Q_  like 
D^p,  ladder,  cyto,  locust.  Botli  the 
pause-accent  upon  it,  and  the  Quametz 
under  the  |,sl)ew  that  it  is  the  absolute 
form  ;  nS'J^  'i?>'?  must  therefore  be 
taken  as  accusative  absol.  (compare 
Job  i.  5  ;  Ps.  cxxii.  4,,  cxliv.  12 ; 
Gesen.  §  118,  3;  Ewakl.  §  300,  c). 
The  Septuagint  (5'ti  oIk  la-nv  yivsium 

aVTlpjJtiaif  aTTO   ToilV  TTOVOUVTttJV  TO  TTOVIfOV  Tuyy, 

because  there  is  no  contradiction  made 
from  them  who  do  evil  quickly),  is 
exceedingly  obscure,  the  translator 
evidently  could  not  catch  the  mean- 
ing of  the  original,  and,  as  is  usual 
iu  such  cases,  determined  to  follow 
the  very  order  of  the  words  in  the 
Hebrew,  altering,  however,  niiJiin, 
irork,  into  Ti'!?,  from  the  doers  of, 
which  the  Vulgate,  St.  Jerome,  the 
Syriac,  &c.,  follow,  and  which  is 
adopted  bySpohn.  The  noun  nnntp, 
pi'op.  Jiaste,  speed,  is  used  adverbially 
for  n-jnpi,  in  speed,  forthwith,  quickly 
(comp.  Numb.  xvii.  1 1  ;  Judg.  ix.  54  ; 
Ps.  xxxi.  3).     Schmidt,  Ewald,  and 


Hengstenberg,  however,  take  it  in 
the  adject,  sense,  and,  as  both  sub- 
sto7i<j(;esandafZi;e/-&s  may  be  employed 
for  adjectives  (see  Gesen.  §  106,  1  ; 
Ewald,  §  296,  d),  translate  it,  abet 
tt)0  fcin  f^rafenbe^  Urt|)eit  etgef)t,  ba 
nimmt  bie  Sot^^eit  fcl;neO  itbert)anb, 
unb  bai!  menfd)tid)e  |>erj  fiiUt  fi^ 
mit  ^])tancn,  236fe^  ju  i^ifteit,  but 
where  no  sentence  is  executed,  there 
wickedness  soon  has  the  upper  hand, 
and  the  human  heart  is  filled  with 
schemes  to  do  evil  (Schniidt)  ;  tt»eit 
nid;t  gefc|)iebt  bet  bo^fle  SSitte,  fommt 
leidjt  bet  35o^{;eit  Sfjat ;  batum  ifl  bag 
^etj  bet  2)?enfc^enfinbet  in  il;nen  tiofl, 
SSofeg  JU  t()un,  because  the  su])reme 
will  is  not  executed,  deeds  of  wicked- 
ness are  soon  done,  therefore  is  the 
heart  of  men  full  to  do  evil  (Ewald) ; 
Weil  nicf)t  etgel)et  ein  Slu^fptucf),  eitet 
bag  2Bet!  bet  S3og^eit  ;  batum  wixb 
bag  I'etJ,  u.  g.  IV.,  because  a  sentence 
is  not  executed,  the  work  of  wickedness 
hastens,  therefore  the  heart,  &c.  (Heng- 
stenberg). Butthisdivisionofthefirst 
clause  into  two  sentences  renders  the 
words,  •'  therefore  the  heart  of  men," 
&c.,  superfluous,  since  the  second 
sentence  is  already  the  apodosis,  and 
gives  the  result  of  the  first,  so  that 
the  third  sentence  is  thereby  made 
mere  tautc^ogy.  Besides,  had  this 
been  the  meaning  of  the  sacred 
writer,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
placed  ]?"''?  before  nyin  nfeso.  The 
Septuagint's  rendering  of  "in.  i)  Mbn 
by  t7r\vpo<po'^ri6n  xapSi'a,  the  heart  is  fully 
persuaded,  does  not  exactly  express 
its  meaning ;    the  Vulgate,  absque 

TIMORE     ULLO     FILII     HOMINUM     I'ER- 

PETRANT  MALA,  the  children  of  men 
commit  evils  without  any  fear,  is  still 
more  languid  and  paraphrastic. 

12.  Because  a  sinner,  &c.  This 
clause  resumes  the  statement  made 
in  the  first  clause  of  the  preceding 
verse  to  render  it  more  intense  and 
emphatic.  What  is  there  summa- 
rily and  simply  characterised  as  a 
delay  in  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
upon  the  wicked,  is  here  more  parti- 
cularly   set    forth    in    the    striking 
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incto.ii.oQ  o€  d  sinner  who  is  both 
spared  for  many  years  to  perpetrate 
crime,  and  is  perpetuated  in  his 
wicked  progeny,  iii'^  is  therefore 
causal,  and  co-ordinate  with  icn  in 
the  foregoing  verse,  both  having  the 
same  sense.  That  "iJi  nifrr^'w  -\\r« 
and  "i:i  rros-  Npn  ntfx  express  the 
same  thing  is  moreover  evident  from 
the  two  phrases  aia'njn;'  -tu^m  and 
vjc^P  INT  Ti'N,  which  are  used  to 
express  the  same  thiiKj,  when  the  op- 
posite character  is  described.  Hence 
the  Vulgate,  Rashi,  and  Ibn  Ezra's 
rendering  of  itz?«  by  although,  which 
is  followed  by  Luther,  Coverdale,  the 
Geneva  Bible,  the  Auth.  Version, 
Hodgson,  Knobel,  Herzfeld,  Stuart, 
Elster,  Vaihinger,  Hengstenberg, 
&c.,  is  contrary  to  the  evenness  of 
the  construction.  When  we  more- 
over add  that  i^'n  never  means 
although,  that  Gesenius  (Lex.  s.  v. 
ic«  B.  4), andEwald  (Gram.  §  302,  b), 
who  assign  to  it  this  concessive  sig- 
nification, have  not  adduced  a  single 
instance  to  justify*  this  unnatural 
sense,  the  correctness  and  necessity 
of  our  rendering  will  be  obvious. 
For  N'wh  with  a  Segol  instead  of 
Ncrt  with  Tzere,  see  vii.  2(5.  ri«p  is 
not  used  adverbially  i'or  a  hundred 
times  (Gesen.  Lex.  s.  v.  ;  Ewald, 
§  269,  d  ;  Knobel,  Herzfeld,  Heilig- 
stedt,  Stuart,  &c.),  as  tiiere  is  no 
analogy  for  this  usage  {vide  supra, 
vi.  3),  but,  as  Rashi  and  Rashbam 
rightly  remark  («iri  pirn  Nin  i:ip  «-ipn 
HTCnn  nrnn  br),  is  used  hrachylogi- 
cally,  and  is  the  construct  to  an 
omitted  word  (comp  X^^  vh)  ^'V'^, 
drunken  uith — i.e.  nin^^  nr^n,  the  urath 
of  the  Eternal,  as  is  evident  from 
ver.  17 — and  not  with  ?<i/ie,  Isa.li.  21). 
The  expression  to  be  supplied  in  the 
passage  before  us  may  either  be 
D'p^  c'2xd,  years  (the  Chaldee,  Rashi, 
Rashbam,  &c.),  or  cor?,  times  (the 
Vulg.,  St.  Jerome,  Ibn  Ezra,  Luther, 
Coverdale,  the  Bishops'  Bible,  the 
Geneva  Bible,  the  Auth.  Ver.,  &c.) ; 
the  former,  however,  is  preferable, 
for  it  agrees  better  with  the  delay  of 
the  execution  of  retributive  justice 
mentioned   in  the   preceding  verse, 


which  undoubtedly  implies  uaiting 
many  years,  and  which  is  not  neces- 
sarily implied  in  the  latter,  inasmuch 
as  one  may  commit  a  hundred  sins, 
or  a  large  uuui'ucr  of  them,  in  a  very 
short  time.  That  '^'")«'?,  part.  Hiphil, 
is  here  used  as  a  noun,  and  signifies 
one  uho  makes  long,  or  perpetuates, 
aprolgnger,  a perpetuator,  the  wicked 
progeny  which  perpetuates  his  family, 
referring  i«5)  c'")?p  D^yiB-i,  the  wicked 
being  buried,  and  ajJpear  again  in 
their  wicked  descendants,  who  perpe- 
tuate them,  are  their  perpetiiators 
(verse  10),  is  evident  from  the  i"?  by 
which  it  is  followed,  thus  making  an 
essential  difference  between  its  signi- 
fication here  and  in  vii.  5,  where  it 
is  used  absolutely.  All  that  is  to  be 
supi)lied  here  is  the  substantive  verb, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  is  generally 
omitted.  The  literal  translation  of 
17  Tjnwoi,  [therefore,  is,  and  there  is 
a  ])erpetuator  to  him  ;  the  jjassive 
rendering,  however,  and  he  is  perpe- 
tuated, suits  our  idiom  better.  The 
Septuagint's  rendering  of  this  clause, 

o'c  rijuaprsv  iTToictrsv  to  Trovnpcv  cltto  tote  xai 

awo  ^aKpoTJiToj  ai,Tiv,  uhoso  Juts  Sinned 
has  done  evil  from  that  time  and  from 
the  length  of  them,  meaning,  most 
probably,  from  the  whole  length  of 
their  existence,  takes  i^'«  as  a  piro- 
noun,  changes  nra  iato  i«"?,  and 
ib  ';|n«'?  into  cd-in^d,  and  yields  no 
sense.  Equally  senseless  is  the 
translation   of  Symmachus,  ifxaprdv 

yap]     0      KaKoZfyo(     a-^riQaviv      fj.a)i.{<i6vfA,[aq 

■yivo/Ai-ri;  uItm,  for  a  sinner  doing  evil 
is  dead,  long-suffering  being  granted 
unto  him,  which  St.  Jerome  (Com. 
in  loco)  tells  us  was  explained,  "  he 
who  does  evil  and  sins  is  dead  in 
sin,  although  his  days  be  prolonged 
to  an  old  age,"  exchanging  ™p  for 
its  assonant  ^'o,  which  is  also  done 
by  Aquila  and  Theodotion,  icatioZfyot 
aTreflavEv.  More  literal  is  the  rendering 
of  St.  Jerome,  quia  peccator  tacit 

MALUM  CENTIES,  ET  ELONGAT  EI  DeLS, 

ex  hoc  cognosco  ego,  quod  erit 
bonumtimentibusDeum,quitiment 
A  FACIE  EJUS,  because  a  sinner  does 
evil  a  hundred  times,  and  yet  Ood 
lengthens  his  days,  hence  I  knntc  that 
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years  and  is  perpetuated.     But  I  also  knew  that  I't  sllsAl  be 

well  with  those  who  fear  God,  who  truly  fear  before  him ; 

13  and  it  shall  not  be  well  to  the  wicked,  and,  like  a  shadow, 

he  shall  not  prolong  his  existence,  because  he  doth  not  fear 


it  sh'ill  be  uell  ivith  those  ivho  fear 
God,  who  fear  before  his  face,  wbich 
he  explains,  "  from  the  fact  that 
God  grants  time  for  repentance  to 
liim  who  sins  very  much,  this  heing 
meant  by  a  hundred  times,  and  does 
not  immediately  punish  him  for  his 
wickedness,  but  waits  tliat  he  may 
return  ;  I  understand  how  merciful 
and  gracious  God  will  be  to  them 
who  fear  him  and  tremble  at  his 
word."  Hence  the  Bishops'  Bible, 
"  because  an  evil  person  offendeth 
an  hundred  times,  and  God  deferreth, 
giving  him  long  lite,  therefore  am  I 
sure  that  it  shall  go  well  with  them 
that  fear  God,"  &c.,  and  Desvoeux, 
"  because  the  sinner  dieth,  commit- 
ting evil,  even  from  the  delays 
granted  to  him,  thus  I  know  that  it 
shall  be  well,"  &c.,  who,  however, 
alters  nx'p  into  ni?,  and  '^'"!«?  into 
tjnxp,  sup[>lying  ]n;  after  it.  But 
this  interpretation  is  both  contrary 
to  C.I  ■'3,  which  never  means  from 
hence,  and  to  the  evenness  of  the 
structure,  as  shewn  above. 

But  I  also  knew,  &c.  But  though 
Coheleih  has  seen  {V^"^)  the  wicked 
triumph  in  their  wickedness,  which 
encourages  men  to  practise  evil 
(9  -  12,  a),  yet  he  was  &\so  persuaded 
C?^  ?T)  that  what  he  has  asserted 
(5-8)  is  also  true,  viz.,  that  there  is 
an  ai)pointed  time  for  righteous  re- 
tribution, when  it  shall  be  well  with 
those  who  truly  fear  God.  For  the 
adversative  meaning  of  '3,  but,  see 
v.  <i.  The  participle  VT  is  placed 
before  \:^^  for  the  sake  of  entnhasis. 
The  repel  ition  C'ribfjn  '«Tb  3r.3-n:n:  icn 
Tjsrp  i!<T  nc.^,  characterising  the  God- 
fearing, corresponds  to  the  re{)etition 
in  the  description  of  the  godless.  It 
is  one  of  Coheleth's  favourite  modes 
of  imparting  ein]>hasis  to  an  allega- 
tion, and  has  its  parallel  in  the  New 

Testament  (comp.  J^noac  rtfxa,  -rk-'ivinu; 


X'ip"?)  honour  widoivs,  iiho  are  truly 
widows,  1  Tim.  v.  3).  For  the  con- 
struction of  >n;  with  "s^p,  see  iii.  14. 
13.  And  it  shall  not,  &c.  The  dis- 
crepancy between  the  allegation  in 
the  preceding  verse,  that  wicked  men 
do  live  long  in  spite  of  committing  sin, 
and  the  assertion  here  that  they  shall 
not  live  long,  is  a  natural  consequence 
of  limiting  the  bar  of  judgment  to 
this  side  of  the  grave ;  and  this  limi- 
tation, be  it  remembered,  formed  the 
starting-point,  and  is  all  along  the 
basis  of  Coheleth's  reasoning.  With 
the  promise  of  temporal  rewards  and 
punishments,  a  believing  Old  Testa- 
ment philosopher  could  say  ('?«  »T) 
"  /  know,  I  have  been  assured,  that 
the  righteous  sball  have  a  prosperous 
and  long  life,  and  the  wicked  a 
miserable  and  short  existence;"  but 
when  he  looked  at  the  mysterious  ad- 
ministration inthe  moral  government 
of  God,  he  also  was  constrained  to 
exclaim  (''?'«■?),  "  /  see  the  very  re- 
verse often  take  place."  Hence  the 
discrepancy  which  weighed  so  deeply 
upon  the  minds  of  the  chosen  people, 
which  led  to  such  disastrous  conse- 
quences, with  which  Coheleth  deeply 
sympathises  {vide  j).  21,  &c.),  and 
which  he  ultimately  reconciles.  There 
is  therefore  no  need  to  resort  to  the 
arbitrary  rendering  of  the  Vulgate, 
ET  BONUM  NON  SIT  iMPio,  &c.,  and  let 
it  not  be  ivell  with  the  ivicked,  &c., 
and  the  explanation  of  St  Jerome, 
which  make  this  verse  an  imjireca- 
tion,  in  order  to  obviate  the  dis- 
crepancy, "j??  c^p;  '^'■J^.r^'',  nian  shall 
not  prolong  his  days  like  a  shadow, 
is  merely  a  negative  mode  of  ex- 
pressing the  well  known  phrase, 
b:^2  n-iT  .  .  .  ciN!,  man,  or  his  days, 
shall  fee  away  like  a  shndow,  and  is 
well  rendered  by  Luther  (lUlb  UHC  cin 
Scfeatten  nid^t  tatioe  Icbcn),  Spohn 
iinl>    fftiic    Vcbcnejcit    tvtrb   une    ciu 
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14  before  God.  Still  there  is  this  venity  happening  upon  the 
earth,  that  there  are  righteous  men  who  have  wages  like 
that  of  the  wicked,  and  there  are  wicked  who  have  wages 
like  that  of  the  righteous ;  I  said  that  this,  too,  is  vanity, 

15  And  I  praised  mirth,  because  there  is  nothing  better  for 


©c^atten),  and  others.     The  Sept.,  ou 

fjiaxfiiVii  hf.ii(aq  iv  fl-xia,  he  sluill  llOt  pw- 

long  Ids  days  in,  or  under,  a  shadow, 
which  is  followed  by  Desvoeux ;  and 
the  Chaldee  |)ara})hrase,  «31«  n^  'T}]  ^4) 

«V?Tp3  pcVn^  ppny'i,  and  there  ^shalVbe 
no  space  for  him  in  the  world  to  come, 
and  in  this  world  the  days  of  his  life 
shall  be  cut  off,  they  shall  flee  and 
j)ass  away  like  a  shadow ;  the  Vulgate, 

NEC    PROLONGENTDll    DIES    EJ0S,   SED 

QUASI  UMBRA  TRANSEANT,  neither  let 
his  days  be  juolonyed,  but  like  a 
shadow  let  them  pass  away  ;  the  Auth. 
Version,  "  neither  bhall  he  prolong 
his  days,  which  are  as  a  shadow;"  and 
Noyes,  "  he  shall  be  like  a  shadow, 
and  shall  not  prolong  his  days," 
dividing  it  into  two  distinct  clauses; 
as  well  as  Coverdale  and  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  "  neither  shall  he  prolong  his 
days,  but  even  as  a  shadow  so  shall 
he  be,"  &c. ;  and  the  Geneva  Bible, 
"  neither  shall  he  prolong  his  days; 
he  shall  be  like  a  shadow,  because," 
&c.,  connecting  'j??,  contrary  to  the 
accents,  with  the  closing  part  of  the 
verso,  which  is  followed  by  Hitzig, 
Stuavt,  Elster,  &c.,  are  inadmissible. 
For  the  comparison  of  the  fleeting 
life  of  man  with  the  transient  shadow, 
see  vi.  1 2.  c^p^,  years,  is,  as  ireqnently, 
used  for  years  of  life,  lifetime,  life,  ex- 
istence. Here,  too,  n^  is  construed 
with  '3cVp,  for  which  see  iii.  1J-. 

14.  iStill  theic  is  this  vanity,  &c. 
The  conflict  which  has  been  carried 
on  in  verses  5-1:;!,  between Coheieth's 
knowledge  or  assurance  ('?«  ^Tj  of 
righteous  retribution  and  iiis  experi- 
ence ("n'^"?)  of  its  absence  in  this 
world,  is  now  decided  in  favour  of 
the  latter,  by  an  appeal  to  the  melan- 
choly fact  that  the  very  reverse  of 
retributive  justice  is  to  be  seen,  since 


the  righteous  endure  the  sufTerings 
wherewith  the  wicked  are  threatened, 
whilst  the  wicked  enjoy  the  earthly 
blessings  promised  to  the  righteous. 
©I,  belonging  to  all  numbers  and 
genders,  is  construed  with  the  sing. 
%\J,  vanity,  and  the  plur.  c^r'^?,  the 
righteous.  yi«7""'?,  upon  the  earth, 
used  here,  in  verse  10,  and  in  xi.  2, 
is  the  same  as  iz^'^'t^n  nnn,  under  the 
sun,  or  D^9?'^  "'^'^'  under  heaven  (comp. 
i.  3).  nffiy^s,  work,  is  also  used  meto- 
nyuiically  for  the  effect,  fruits,  or 
wages  of  work  generally,  and  the 
special  name  for  these  fruits  must  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment in  question  (comp.  Exod. 
xxiii.  IG;  1  Sam.  xxv.  2;  Isa.  xxvi. 
12  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  7).  As  the  work  here 
spoken  of  is  the  moral  and  immoral 
conduct  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  (nirro),  the  wages  of  course 
must  be  reward,  or  happiness,  and 
punishment,  or  misery,  tiie  destiny  or 
fate  consequent  upon  such  modes  of 
living.  The  3  comparison  in  n\r?n3, 
shews  that  nirrn  is  implied  before  it, 
i.e.,  c'rffi-in  nirrm  nirrn  and  nirra 
□^l^'^sn  niryp?  (comp.  supra,  ii.  15). 
s-'jn  with  "JN  or  ■??,  as  in  Esth.  ix.  26, 
is  to  reach  to  any  one,  to  come  to,  to 
have. 

15.  Jnd  I  p^raised,  &c.  Having 
shewn  the  utter  inability  of  wealth  to 
secure  lasting  happiness  (vi.  1-12), 
and  the  impossibility  o^ prudence,  or 
a  life  regulated  according  to  the 
teachings  of  common  sense,  to  over- 
rule the  mysterious  dealings  of  Pro- 
vidence, or  to  account  for  the  melan- 
choly fact  that  the  fortunes  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  are  often 
reversed  all  tiie  days  of  their  lives 
(vii.  l.-viii.  14),  Coheleth  recurs  to 
his  repeated  conclusion,  that  there  is 
nothing  left  for   man   but  to  enjoy 
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man  under  tlie  sun  than  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  rejoice,  and 
this  will  follow  him  in  his  work  during  the  days  of  his  life 
which  God  giveth  him  under  the  sun. 


the  things  of  this  life.  TvTn  is  not  a 
conjunction  introducing  the  clause 
"iai  ivi"'j''N  itti'^j,  as  an  explanatory 
peri  phrase  of  nntp^ri-nN  '?«  ''^ina^i, 
unb  \6)  pteife  tie  t^teube,  ba|  namU^ 
nicJ;t^  gut  fei  fiir  ben  2J?enf(^en,  i.e., 
I  praise  enjoyment  that,  namely,  no- 
thing is  good  for  man  hut,  &c.  (Herz- 
feld,  Philippson,  Hengstenherg,  &c.), 
but  is  causal,  as  is  evident  from  the 
connection  of  this  verse  with  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  from  the  fact  that 
we  have  here  the  conclusion  from 
the  foregoing  experiments.  The 
singular  «ini  may  either  refer  to  the 
eating,  drinking,  and  rejoicing  com- 
prised in  one,  or,  which  is  still  better, 
to  iiTQ.  nib,  to  incline,  to  join  one' s-self 
to  any  one,  to  attend,  tofollotv,  is  here 
construed  with  the  accusative,  like 
p3^  in  Gen.  xix.  19.  i'rava  is  the  same 
as  ibosJ'bDa  in  iii.  13;  the  3  expresses 
proximity,  nearness;  when  man  is  en- 
gaged in  or  is  at  his  work,  this  good 


or  enjoying  spirit  which  he  cultivates 
will  accompany  him  to  his  sphere  of 
labour.  The  phrase  is  well  rendered 
by  theSeptuagint,  xai  alro  o-vfATrpoa-is-Tai 
al-rZ  h  f^ox^V  a-hTdv,  Herzfeld  and 
Philippson,  linb  bie^  begteitet  i|)n  bei 
feinet  SJIu^e.  The  paraphrase  of  the 
Vulgate,  et  hoc  solum  secum  auferret 
de  labore  suo,  followed  by  Luther, 
unb  fotc|)e^  tverbe  ii)m  »on  bet  Strbeit; 
Coverdale,  and  the  Bishops'  Bible, 
"  for  that  shall  he  have  of  his  la- 
bour; "  the  Geneva  Bible,  "  for  this 
is  adjoined  to  his  labour;"  Desvoeux, 
"  for  this  shall  borrow  him  from  his 
labour,"  which  he  explains,  "  man  is 
the  property  of  labour ;  if  ever  that 
tyrannical  owner  parts  with  him,  it 
is  only  by  way  of  loan ;  pleasurable 
enjoyments  may  sometimes  borrow 
him  for  a  while,  but  he  must  be  re- 
turned; "  and  Hodgson,  "  and  these 
are  to  comfort  him  in  his  labour," 
are  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  nib. 


SECTION  lY. 

CHAPTER    VIII.    16  — XII.    7. 


Coheleth  now  recapitulates  the  investigations  contained  in  the  preceding 
sections,  and  gives  us  his  final  conclusion.  Having  found  that  it  is 
impossible  to  fathom  the  work  of  God  by  wisdom  (viii.  16,  17) ;  that 
even  the  righteous  and  the  wise  are  subject  to  this  inscrutable  Provi- 
dence, just  as  the  wicked  (ix.  1,  2) ;  that  all  must  alike  die  and  be 
forgotten  (3-5),  and  that  they  have  no  more  participation  in  what 
takes  place  here  (6) ;  that  we  are  therefore  to  indulge  in  pleasures 
here  while  we  can,  since  there  is  no  hereafter  (7-10);  that  success 
does  not  always  attend  the  strong  and  the  skilful  (11,  12) ;  and  that 
wisdom,  though  decidedly  advantageous  in  many  respects,  is  often 
despised  and  counteracted  by  folly  (13 -x.  3)  ;  that  we  are  to  be  patient 
under  sufferings  from  rulers  (4),  who  by  virtue  of  their  power  frequently 
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pervert  the  order  of  things  (5-7),  since  violent  opposition  may  only 
tend  to  increase  our  sufierings  (8-11)  ;  that  the  exercise  of  prudence 
in  the  afifairs  of  life  will  be  more  advantageous  than  folly  (12-20)  • 
that  we  are  to  be  charitable,  though  the  recipients  of  our  benevolence 
appeiir  ungrateful,  since  they  may,  after  all,  requite  us  (xi.  1,2);  that 
we  are  always  to  be  at  our  work,  and  not  be  deterred  by  imaginary 
failures,  since  we  know  not  which  of  our  efforts  may  prove  successful 
(3-6),  and  thus  make  life  as  agreeaTale  as  we  can  (7),  for  we  must 
always  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  the  only  scene  of  enjoyment;  that  the 
future  is  all  vanity  (8) ;  but  as  this,  too,  did  not  satisfy  the  craving  of 
the  soul,  Coheleth  at  last  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  enjoyment  of  this 
life,  together  with  belief  in  a  future  judgment,  will  secure  real  happiness 
for  man  (9,  10),  and  that  we  are  therefore  to  live  from  our  early  youth 
in  the  fear  of  Ood  and  of  a  final  judgment,  Vfhen  all  that  is  perplexing 
now  shall  be  rectified  (xii.  1-7). 

16  As  I  gave  mj  heart  to  know  wisdom,  and  to  see  the  work 
which  is  done  under  the  sun,  how  that  one  doth  not  see 


16.  As  I  gave  my  heart,  &c.  To 
shew  more  strikingly  the  force  of  the 
final  conclusion,  submitted  at  the 
end  of  this  section,  Coheleth  gives 
first  a  resume  of  the  investigations 
contained  in  the  foregoing  three  sec- 
tions. He  tells  us,  that  in  the  course 
of  his  enquiry  he  found  it  utterly 
impossible  to  fathom  the  work  of  God 
by  wisdom.  The  expression  i''rN3 
mfft'ks  the  beginning  of  a  new  sub- 
ject (comp.  v.  3).  For  2b  pj  and  ^;35, 
see  i.  13;  and  for  npDrr  in^,  to  know, 
i.  e.,  to  acquire  wisdom,  see  i.  16.  '3, 
the  relative  conjunction,  introduces 
the  explanatory  clause  nVj^ni  Di'3  dj 
"i^l,  explicative  of  X^^T},  and  is  still 
depending  tipon  niNibi  (comp.  ^"^'if.l 
r\^^^h  c?"???-'?  nnOT  nitiibyri,  and  thai 
he  may  reveal  or  disclose  to  thee  the 
depths  that  they  are  double  for  thy 
wisdom,  i.e.,  they  doubly  surpass  thy 
wisdom.  Job  xi.  6,  where  '?  intro- 
duces ri^"i'wb  D^^E?,  explanatory  of 
nppn  mnryri,  and  is  dependent  upon 
i2:i,  see  also  ibid.  xxii.  12).  This 
explanation,  besides  relieving  this 
clause  from  the  complicated  position 
in  which  it  is  placed,  by  those  who 
assign  to  '?  a  causal  signification, 
makes  it  evident  that  the  much  dis- 
puted suffix  in  v:""!,  which  the  Chal- 


dee,  Reynolds,  &c.,  refer  to  Solomon, 
and  Eashbam,  Ibn  Ezra,  Kosen- 
miiller,  De  Wette,  &c.,  to  his  heart, 
refers  to  man  engrossed  in  this  (|;?3>) 
"work  which  is  done  upon  the  earth" 
(comp.  ii.  23,  v.  10,  ix.  12).  C3.  with 
the  negative,  gives  intensity  to  the 
statement,  i.  e.,  not  even  (comp.  iv.  8). 
After  what  has  been  said  in  i.  8, 
upon  the  ascription  of  hope  to  the 
eye,  the  phrase  the  eyes  see  sleep  will 
at  once  be  intelligible  (comp.  also 
Gen.  xxxi.  40  ;  Ps.  cxxxii.  4  ;  Prov. 
vi.  4).  The  same  phrase  is  also 
used  in  Latin,  comp. 

Somnum    hercle  ego  hac  nocte  oculis  non 
vidi  meis. 

"  I'  faith,  I  have  not  seen  sleep  this  night 
with  my  eyes." 

Terent.  Heactontim.,  III.  i.  82. 

By  the  figTire  Zeugma,   the  words 

^•^''  '1^"'^  ■I'J'??  '^J^?,  he  sees  no  sleep 
tvith  his  eyes,  which  can  with  pro- 
priety be  predicated  only  of  n^'.^a,  the 
nearer  noun,  refers  also  to  ci'a,  the 
more  remote  one.  This  figure  of 
speecli  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  well 
as  in  profane  writings  (comp.  bnyj  "jip 
lyn?  cn'E3  \:ci,  the  roaring  of  the  lion, 
and  the  teeth  of  the  young  lion  are 
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17  sleep  with  his  eyes  by  day  and  by  night,  I  then  saw  that 
man  cannot  find  out  all  the  doing  of  God  which  is  done 
under  the  sun;  wherefore  man  laboureth  to  search  it,  and 
cannot  find  it  out ;  and  even  if  the  wise  man  saith  he  under- 


broken,  Job  iv.  10  ;  where  the  break- 
ing can  be  said  only  of  the  teeth  ; 
see  also  Isa.  Iv.  3 ;  Jer.  sv.  8 ;   Hos. 

1.     2,     and    yaXa  xjfji.a.<;  STroTiTa,  oh  0fZfji,a, 

I  have  fed  you  with  milk,  not  iinth 
meat,  1  Cor.  iii.  2,  where  IwoTis-a, 
which  properly  is  the  predicate  of 
ya\a,  is  also  applied  to  B^oifAa  ;  so 
also  Luke  i.  63  ;  Horn.  II.  viii. 
546). 

17.  7  then  saiv,  &c.  Having 
acquired  this  eagerly  sought  for 
wisdom,  and  ascertained  the  value 
of  the  utmost  human  exertions  to 
scrutinise  God's  dispensations,  Cohe- 
leth  was  fully  convinced  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  any  man  to 
fathom  the  mysterious  dealings  of 
Providence,  and  that  the  greatest 
efforts,  be  they  physical  or  intellec- 
tual, are  totally  useless  and  vain. 
The  1  in  'n'':'"}!,  as  frequently,  intro- 
duces the  apodosis,  the  foregoing 
verse  being  ihe  protasis,  and  is  to  be 
rendered  then  (comp.  ix.  3.  16,  x. 
10,  11;  Geseuius,  §  129,  1  Kem. ; 
Ewald,  §  230).  We  have  here,  again, 
an  attraction,  the  ordinary  construc- 
tion of  which  would  be  ii^  '•?  'n-N^ii 

'"\y\,  niijy:,  /  then  saw  that  man  cannot 
find  out  all  the  doing  of  God  which 
is  done,  &c.  (compare  iii.  21).  For 
D''!'''^,^  ^VT^,  denoting  God's  provi- 
dential dealings,  and  «^9,  to  find  out, 
to  fathom,  see  iii.  11.  Luther,  mis- 
understanding this  attraction,  erro- 
neously translates  it,  unb  ic^  fa^e  alle 
SSerfe  ©ottcd.  Senn  ein  iWenfc^ 
fann  ba^  2Bet!  nic|t  ftnbcn,  u.  ^.  w. 
Equally  erroneous  are  the  Bishops' 
Bible  ("  I  understood  of  all  the  works 
of  God,  but  it  is  not  possible  for  a 
man  to  attain  unto  the  works  that 
are  done,"  &c.),  the  Geneva  Bible, 
which  is  followed  by  the  Auth.  Ver., 
Desvoeux  ("  then  I  understood  that 
this  is  all  God's  own  work,  that  man 


is  not  able  to  find  out  the  end  of 
this  work  that  is  done  under  the 
sun"),  Hodgson  ("  I  perceived  also, 
in  every  work  of  God,  that  man  can 
account  for  nothing  which  is  done 
under  the  sun"),  &c.  That  b^^,  i.  q., 
b  -iffi(<,  corresponding  to  the  Aramaean 
'''73,  compounded  of  '7  },  means  on 
account  of,  because  of,  is  sufficiently 
established  from  ''^Y'!^}<  on  whose 
account,  in  -Jonah  i.  7,  for  which 
verse  8  has  'p)  "'v^l,  as  well  as  from 
'/■>???,  on  my  account  (ibid.,  verse  12  ; 
Ewald,  §  222,  e).  Accordingly,  "jca 
■"^'H  signifies  on  account  of  that,  on 
this  account,  wherefore,  therefore, 
hence,  and  has  its  exact  analogy  in 
the  frequently- occurring  phrase  of 
accmnulated  relatives  in  Aramasan, 
n  V^Ji  =  n  b  '1  ■^,  on  this  account, 
hence.  The  rendering  of  it  by  what- 
soever, or  hoivever,  in  that,  wherein 
that  (Septuagint  5Va  Uv,  the  Syriac 

5  MI),  Rashbam  o  in  imxa,  Gesen. 
Lex.,  Philippson,  Vaihinger,  &c.), 
making  it  equivalent  to  "rt'^  ''33,  which 
some  maintain  was  tlie  original 
reading  of  the  text  (Elwald,  §  362,  b; 
Heiligstedt,  &c.),  is  both  contrary  to 
tlie  undoubted  existence  of  the  analo- 
gous phrase,  and  to  its  signification. 
For  the  same  reasons,  we  must  reject 
the  paraphrastic  rendering  of  the 
Vulgate,  et  quanta  plus  lahoraverit  ad 
qucerenduni,  tanto  minus  inveniat, 
which  is  adopted  by  Luther,  iinb  je 
mef)t  ber  5}?cnfc^  arbcitct  ju  fucl;en, 
je  trcntger  er  ftnbet,  the  explanation 
of  Rashi,  tlie  Geneva  Bible,  Hodgson, 
&c.,  Tc«  b'Tm,  for  the  which;  the 
translation  of  Coverdale  and  the 
Bishops'  Bible.  "  and  though  he  be- 
stow his  labour  .  .  .  yet,"  &c.,  the 
Authorised  Version,  "  because  though 
.  .  .  yet,"  &c.  For  the  "J  in  nyiV, 
introducing  the  indirect  speech,  see 
iii.  J8. 
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ix.  1  standeth  it,  he  cannot  find  it  out.  For  all  this  have  I  taken 
to  heart,  and  proved  all  this,  that  the  righteous  and  the  wise, 
and  their  labours,  are  in  the  liand  of  God  ;  these  men  know 


I.  For  all  this,  &c  The  validity 
of  his  assertion,  that  all  human 
efforts  to  fathom  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God  are  vain  and  useless, 
is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  if  any 
man  or  thing  could  render  the  myste- 
rious dealings  of  Providence  more 
apparent,  it  would  he  the  conduct  of 
tlie  rigi)leous  and  the  wise,  yet  they 
themselves  and  their  works  are  sub- 
ject to  this  arbitrary  and  inscrutable 
Providence,  and  are  totally  ignorant 
of  tlie  issue  of  tlieir  good  and  pru- 
dent works;  tiiey  cannot  tell  whether 
their  labours  will  secure  for  them 
love  or  hatred,  happiness  or  misery, 
since  botli  prosperity  and  adversity 
come  upon  them  irrespective  of  their 
conduct.  '3,  for,  assigns  a  reason 
for  the  allegation  in  the  foregoing 
verse  about  the  inscrutable  nature 
of  God's  dealings,  and  is  wrongly 
omitted  by  the  Vulgate.  For  the 
phrase  to  take  it  to  heart,  see  vii.  2  ; 
and  for  "i^ab,  the  vijinitive  construct, 
continuing  the  discourse  after  a  finite 
verb,  with  the  signification  of  'i?"!?, 
the  finite  verb,  see  viii.  9.  The 
Septuagint's  rendering  of  nj~':'!:-ns(  113^1 

by    Hol    xapiia     fj-ov    iTVfA.nTa.\     t'Jsv     ioZto, 

and  my  heart  has  seen  all  this,  wliieli 

is  followed  by  the  Syriac,  «  i  *^\o 

]j(j|  ^  Zu  "|]_Ki,  evidently  pro- 
ceeds from  having  inadveitently  sepa- 
rated nNmi"?!  into  nx-i  '±^,  n)istaking 
n  for  rt,  and  the  i  for  \  Tiie  C""'!*^ 
cpDnni,  righteous  and  the  uise,  uro 
mentioned,  because  they  might  have 
been  supposed  to  overrule  or  explain 
this  mysterious  incongruity  in  the 
administration  of  retributive  justice. 
"'??■  with  Quaiaetz  impure,  labour, 
work,  is  wrongly  taken  by  the 
Chaldee,  Rashi,  Lullier,  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  &o.,  ibr  ^ai''  servant.  c-ri'jtJrT  ra, 
to  he  in  the  hand  of  God,  is  not  to  be 
under  a  special  Providence  (ilashi. 
Bishop  Patrick,  Gill,  &c.),  which  is 


contrary  to  the  scope  of  the  passage, 
but  means  absolutely  depending 
upon  his  arbitrary  power,  entirely 
subfect  to  his  inscrutable  dealings 
(comp,  Ps.  xcv.  4 ;  Prov.  xxi.  I  ; 
Job  xii.  10),  i.e.,  the  works  of  the 
good  and  tlie  wise  will  not  produce 
tiiat  which  they  desire,  but  that 
wiiich  the  unfathomable  will  of  God 
decrees;  so  much  so,  tliat  retribu- 
tive justice  is  reversed,  as  is  manifest 
from  the  following  verse,  where  the 
same  idea  is  more  largely  dwelt  upon. 
This  determines  tlie  sense  of  the 
mucli  disputed  ?l.v  ]'«  ns(:c"c;  n:ns(-c3 
□■j«rt  to  be,  that  as  the  dealings  of 
Providence  are  so  irrespective  of 
merit,  the  righteous  and  the  wise 
cannot  know  from  their  own  conduct 
whether  they  will  meet  with  the 
expressions  of  love  or  hatred,  i.  e., 
prosperity  or  adversity,  both  await 
them  indiscriminately,  since  they 
are  distributed  without  any  regard 
to  holy  and  prudent  life.  Thus  nanw 
and  nxpir  may  either  be  taken  meto- 
nymically  for  the  expression  of  God'a 
love  and  hatred,  i.e..  prosperity  and 
adversity,  happiness  and  misery  ;  or, 
with  Ibn  Kzra,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  object  of  love  and  hatred,  no  "ja 

cn'jB"?  ban,  i.e.,  they  know  not  when 
the  things  which  they  love  or  hate 
may  come  iqwn  them,  both  are  before 
them.  The  repeated  C3  .  .  .  cs  is 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  turn  .  .  turn, 
both  .  .  .  and  (comp.  infra,  verse  6, 
Gen.  xxlv.  25  ;  Exod.  xii.  31  ; 
Gesen.  Lex.  s  v. ;  Ewald,  §  35!))  ; 
but  as  the  literal  rendering,  "  botli 
prosperity  and  adversity  man  know- 
elh  not,",  would  be  awkward  in 
English,  we  must  sub.stitute  the 
disjunctive  particles  neither  .  .  .  nor. 
■jsn,  (dl,  as  h-equenlly,  also  both,  i.e., 
happiness  and  misery,  as  the  two 
conditions,  comprise  the  totality  of 
man's  feelings  (comp.  ii.  14).  A 
tyro   in    Hebrew  knows  that  crr;t\ 
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2  neither  love  nor  hatred,  both  are  before  them,  both  just  as 
before  all  others  ;  the  same  fate  happeneth  to  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked ;  to  the  good  and  pure,  and  to  the  impure  ; 
to  him  who  sacrificeth  and  to  him  wlio  doth  not  sacrifice ;  as 
is  the  good  so  is  the  sinner,  he  that  sweareth  as  he  Avho 


refers  to  ^l^,  which  is  used  collec- 
tively for  D'Qsnrn  n^pi^'n,  the  rvjhteoits 
and  the  wise  ;  yet  Dr.  Gill  expluins 
it,  "  yet  all  things  are  before  Jam ; 
Elohim,  the  three  divine  Persons." 

2.  Both  just  as  before  all  others,  &c. 
This  verse  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  preceding  one,  being  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  sentiment,  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  separated 
from  it.  Both  happiness  and  misery, 
which,  as  said  at  the  end  of  the  fore- 
going verse,  indiscriminately  await 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  come 
to  them  just  in  the  same  arbitrary 
manner  as  to  all  other  men;  there  is 
no  difference  in  this  respect  between 
the  good  and  the  bad,  the  pious  and 
the  impious  meet  with  the  same  fate. 
That  ''2n,  which  is  simply  a  further 
explanation  of  ^~'^  in  the  preceding 
verse,  should  have  called  forth  such 
a  diversity  of  opinions,  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  confusion  whicli 
reigns  in  the  ancient  versions  on 
this  clause.     The  Se])tuagint  renders 

^37    IC'^3     i1T\  by  fxaraiOTn^  Iv  Tt>~q  Trairiv, 

vanity  in  all,  omitting  itlw.  and 
alters  bsb  V;ri  into  ''i?  "Jin.  '  Sym- 
machus,  who  also  takes ''^n  for ''jrt, 
connects  it  with  cn\2pb  Vin  at  the  end 
of  the  foregoing  verse,  viz.,  to.  Traira 
E/xTrfos-Stv  ah-roii  a.^n'Ka,  all  before  him 
is    uncertain ;   so   also    the  Vulgate, 

SED    OMNIA    IN    FCTDRDM    SEKVANTUR 

INCERTA,  but  all  things  are  Jcej^t 
uncertain  for  the  future.    The  Syriac 

^ili-ij,  all  before  him  is  vanity,  all 
as  t'l  all,  has  both  the  correct  rending 
of  tlie  text  and  this  emendation,  the 
latter  has  evidently  been  inserted 
into  the  text  fronj  a  marginal  gloss. 
Hitzig's  explanation  of  this  clause  is 


truly  marvellous  ;  he  takes  ^™  rrij^o 
botii  as  the  predicate  of  ''^n  and  the 
subject  of  bsl?  TCNS;  the  full  construc- 
tion, according  to  him.  is  n^irrp  ^sn 
iriN  n■^p,y:?  '72;?  -\uj«3  iriN,  5iae  ftnb'gieid):: 
ivie  2iUe  tvifft  Gin  3"fan.  These 
arbitrary  emendations  and  far-fetched 
expositions  appear  all  -  the  more 
monstrous  when  compared  with  Ibn 
Ezra's  simple  and  natural  explana- 
tion of  this  clause,  «T'BTOD  cnbxi'bDn 
''3\  all  or  both  things  happen  to  them 
{i.e.,  to  the  righteous  and  \vise}  just 
as  to  everyone  else;  similarly  Rash- 
bam  cn':3b  b3n  "jir  «in  ''d  b'rsb  -imiw^  ban 

m«n  'n.  cri\:c'7,  which  follows  Vsn 
at  the  end  of  the  jireceding  verse, 
belongs  also  to  "J^rr  at  the  beginning 
of  this  verse,  and  the  verb  substan- 
tive, as  is  usually  the  case,  is  omitted 
after  "'"i'**? ;  the  full  construction  is 
■jisb  n^n>'  nir«3  □rt^DDb  bin,  both  await 
them  just  as  they  await  all  others. 
""7^  ^y!^,  the  same  fate,  refers  to  the 
same  indisciiminate  fortunes  spoken 
of  in  the  preceding  verse,  which  meet 
alike  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
without  any  regard  to  merit  or  de- 
merit. For  'r^y^,fate,  and  ^^N,  the 
same,  see  ii.  14.  2i!Q,  good,  is  placed 
before  «'?'|'?t  lintpb,  to  shew  that  the 
purity  and  impurity  are  not  Levitical 
but  moral.  The  Septuagint's  inser- 
tion of  2?l,  evil,  after  it,  thus  making 
it  a  separate  couplet,  viz  ,  t"]^!  liTS^, 
which  is  also  done  by  the  Vulgate 
and  Syriac,  and  adopted  by  Desvoeux, 
SpohiK  &c.,  has  no  MS.  authority, 
and  would,  if  admitted,  be  a  needless 
tautology,  inasmuch  as  «'L?n!i  21133  are 
mentioned  in  the  next  couplet  but 
one.  I  —  3  is  used  when  two  things 
are  compared,  as  —  so  (comp.  n^'^ra 
DCN3,  as  is  the  sin-offe  ing,  so  is  the 
trespass-offering,  Levit.  vii.  7;  Ewald, 
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3  feareth  an  oath.  This  is  the  greatest  evil  of  all  that  is  done 
under  the  sun,  that  there  is  the  same  fate  for  all,  and  that, 
although  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  full  of  evil,  and 
madness  is  in  their  hearts  during  their  life,  yet,  after  it,  they 

4  go  to  the  dead;  for  who  is  excepted  ?    To  all  the  living  there 


§  360).  The  3  couiparison  is  omitted 
before  y?^'?^7,  and  it'x?  is  used  bet'oi'e 
nrn^  instead  of  3,  to  give  variety  to 
the  construction.  The  antithetic 
«T  ni''ii-,;\  lie  who  fears  an  oath, 
shews  beyond  doubt  that  careless 
suearincj,  the  habit  of  using  an  oath 
at  every  declaration  made,  is  in- 
tended by  nrn\i\  and  not  perjury 
(Vulgate,  Rashi,  Rashbam),  compare 
Matt.  V.  34,  and  Talmud,  Gittiu, 
34,  b,  35.  a,  where  swearing  gene- 
rally is  discouraged. 

3.  This  is  the  yreatest,  &c.  What 
is  worst  of  all  is,  that  this  absence  of 
all  distinction  between  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  during  the  whole  of 
man's  lifetime,  is  also  visible  in 
death ;  that  those  who  batl  their 
hearts  full  of  wickedness  and  folly 
all  the  days  of  their  life,  at  the 
end  of  their  journey  enter  into  the 
realm  of  the  dead,  like  the  rest  of 
mankind.  The  preposition  3  in 
"^33  gives  to  y^  the  force  of  the  super- 
lative, making  it  stand  forth  promi- 
nently as  evil  in  the  midst  (3)  of  all 
other  evils;  none  of  all  ti)ose  by 
which  it  is  surrounded  can  eclipse 
it,  hence  its  superlative  idea  (comp. 
rr|^:'23  "r^in  'e?«,  my  family  is  the  weakest 
in  Manasseh,  Judg.  vi.  15  ;  Song  of 
Songs  i.  8  ;  Lam.  i.  I ;  Amos  iii.  16  ; 
Ewald,  §  313,  c.  The  Vulgate  has 
therefore  rightly  rendered  it,  pessi- 

MU.U    INTER    OMNl.\,    the  WOTSt    of  all 

thvKjs,  and  Ibn  Ezra  ncv:-j;n^  biji  p 
nra  riM'p  nnv  -\n  c":cn  rnn,  among 
all  things  done  under  the  sun  nothing 
is  more  di/ficult  than  this,  &c.  ;  so 
also  Knobel,  Herzfeld,  Vaihinger, 
&c  That  ^^N  rn~-2  refers  to  death, 
to  which  all  men,  good  and  bad,  are 
alike  subject,  as  in  ii.  14,  iii.  Ul,  is 
evident  from  its  explicative  ■'"■J^f 
r\"T3n  "^N  at  the  end  of  the  verse,    cpi 


is  still  dependent  upon  '?,  which 
must  be  mentally  supplied  before  it, 
i.  e! ,  c:  ':i,  and  that  even  if,  although, 
they  have  led  such  a  wicked  life, 
there  is  no  distinction  made  between 
them  and  the  righteous  prb  tttn  rnjrp) , 
the  same  fate  is  for  all  alike.  The 
1  before  "'"■l^^I  must  therelbre  be 
regarded  as  introducing  the  apodosis, 
□51  being  the  protasis  (ride  supra, 
viii.  17).  The  suffix  in  "I'lnNi  refers 
to  C';l!v7,  life,  which,  like  many  other 
abstract  nouns,  is  expressed  by  the 
plural  (comp.  Gesen.  §  108,  2,  a ; 
Ewald,  §  179,  a).  For  3;?  sbo,  see 
viii.  11.  The  omission  of  C'3'^ri,  they 
go,  before  c\-i'3rT"';«,  to  the  dead,  which 
imparts  great  energy  to  the  diction 
in  the  original,  must  be  supplied  in 
the  translation,  as  our  idiom  does 
not  admit  of  such  an  ellipsis.  The 
traditional  explanation  of  this  clause, 
taking  n\-i'3n-:«,  to  the  dead,  for  hell, 
whicli  is  given  in  the  Midrash,  the 
Chaldee,  Rashi,  &c.,  and  which,  as 
usual,  is   followed   by    the  Vulgate 

(ET     post     H.EC     AU     INFEllOS     DEDO- 

CENTDR,  and  afterwards  they  shall 
he  'brought  down  to  hell).  Gill,  &c., 
requires  no  refutation. 

4.  For  who  is  excepted  ?  In  corro- 
boration of  the  mournful  hict  with 
which  the  preceding  verse  concluded, 
viz.,  that  all  men,  good  and  bad,  die 
alike,  Coheleih  appeals  to  our  own 
experience,  asking  us  whether  any, 
no  matter  what  their  conduct,  can 
be  adduced  as  being  exempted  from 
this  fate  common  to  all  men.  Some 
difference  siiewn  in  this  awful  event 
between  the  righteous  and  tiie  wicked 
would  indeed  be  a  slight  satisfaction, 
since  the  living,  however  low  and 
contemptible  their  condition,  pos- 
sessing some  rays  of  hope,  are 
preferable  to  the  dead,  however  great 
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and  honoured.  To  enter  into  the 
full  force  of  the  adage  with  which 
Coheleth  illustrates  the  advantage  of 
life  over  death,  we  must  advert  to 
the  respective  positions  which  the 
dog  and  the  lion  occupied  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Hebrews.  Now 
that  we  hear  it  affirmed  "  that,  with 
the  exception  of  woman,  there  is 
nothing  on  earth  so  agreeable,  or  so 
necessai-y  to  the  comfort  of  man,  as 
the  dog"  (Jesse's  Anecdotes  of  Dogs, 
Introd.,  Bohu's  ed.) ;  when  we  see 
this  animal,  a  most  faithful  and 
cheering  companion  to  the  beggar 
in  his  solitude,  and  the  monarch  in 
his  exile;  the  first  to  defend  us  in 
danger,  the  last  to  desert  us  in 
distress  ;  tenderly  guarding  the 
infant,  and  gently  guiding  the  blind; 
when  we  read  some  of  the  sweetest 
lines  composed  to  celebrate  his  noble 
deeds  and  generous  feelings,  we  could 
hardly  understand  the  contemptible 
allusion  to  the  dog,  both  here  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Scriptures,  did  we 
not  bear  in  mind  the  Jewish  treat- 
ment of  the  dog.  The  Jews  excluded 
dogs  from  all  familiarity,  and  entirely 
banished  them  from  their  premises. 
These  animals  without  owners  had 
therefore  to  take  up  their  abode  in 
some  desolate  part  of  the  town,  had 
to  subsist  on  offal,  carrion,  and 
human    corpses    (Exod.    xxii.    31 ; 

1  Kings  xiv.  11,  xvi7"4,"TStrT?J.  23; 

2  Kings  ix.  36;  Ps.  lix.  6).  From 
this  disgusting  way  of  subsistence, 
and  their  repulsive  habit  alluded  to 
in  Pfov.  xxvi.  11,  and  2  Pet.  ii.  22, 
dogs  were  looked  upon  as  the  most 
unclean,  debased,  and  despicable  crea- 
tures ;  and  the  very  term  dog  became 
a  metaphor  for  uncleanness,  debase- 
niont,  and  despicableness  (I  Sam. 
xvii.  43,  xx-ir.  M ;  2  Sam.  ix,  8,  xvi, 
9 ;  2  Kings  viii.  13 ;  Sirach  xiii. 
22  ;  Matt  vii  6,  xv.  26 ;  Rev.  xxii. 
15).  Hence  the  Jews  called  the 
Gentiles  dogs,  because  of  their  abape- 
mont  and  abominations,  and  hence 
our  Lord,  when  speaking  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  calls  the  former  chil- 
dren and  tlie  latter  Joy*' (Matt.  xv.  20)^ 
and  Mohammedans  to  this  day  cal] 


Christians  dogs  by  way  of  contempt. 
The  lion,  on  the"  contrary,  was 
regarded  as  the  hing  of  animals,  in 
consequence  of  his  strength  and 
.invincible  courage,  and  became  the 
symbol  of  might  and  majesty.  The 
royal  tribe  of  Israel  is  compared  to 
a  lion  (Gen.  xlix.  9) ;  God,  in  his 
power  and  majesty,  is  frequently 
spoken  of  as  a  lion  (Job  x.  16  ;  Isa. 
xxxviii.  13;  Lam.  iii.  10;  Hos.  xiii. 
7);  and  the  Messiah  is  distinguished 
as  "  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  " 
(Rev.  v.  5).  Mohammed  called  his 
uncle  Homza,  the  lion  of  Qnd  (Gesen. 
Comment,  on  Isaiah  xxix.  1).  Hence 
the  force  of  the  passage.  Notwith- 
standing the  debased  condition  of 
the  one,  and  the  majestic  position  of 
the  other,  a  despicable  living  dog  is 
preferable  to  an  exalted  but  dead 
lion.  The  same  proverb  exists  in 
Arabic  (comp.  Golii  Adag.  Cent.  ii. 
3).  '3  is  causal,  assigning  a  reason 
for  the  previous  allegation,  and  is 
therefore  wrongly  translated  surely, 
truly,  m  the  Geneva  Bible,  by  Stuart, 
&c.  'n,  as  usually,  is  the  interroga- 
tive uho,  with  the  substantive  verb 
implied,  hence  "'«;■'«  "o  means  icho  is 
it  that.  iHT  (tiie  Pual  of  im,  to 
prove,  to  approve,  to  select,  to  choose) 
is  selected,  excepted,  exempted ;  the 
interrogation  is  used  for  an  emphatic 
denial,  and  is  therefore  well  rendered 
by  Symmachus  tk  ykf  lU  ««•  SiaTcxia-Si 
^Siv ;  who  shall  aluays  continue  to 
live  ?  and  better  still  by  the  Vulgate, 

KEMO  EST  QDI  SEMFER  VIVAT,  ET 
QUI     HUJUS     REI     HABEAT     FIDUCIAM, 

there  is  no  one  ivho  lives  for  ever,  or 
hopes  for  it  —  making,  however,  of 
pnTD3  ^.^  n^nn-ba  b«  in  the  Hebrew 
jinca  c^:nn-bDb  tt:.  i«— Rambach,  Mi- 
chaelis,  Rosenmiiller,  Knobel,  De 
Wette,  Gesenius,  Noyes,  Philippson, 
Vaihinger,  Fiirst,  &e.  Others,  how- 
ever, who  adhere  to  this  construction, 
and  deduce  the  same  sense  from  this 
clause,  unnecessarily  change  the 
vowel-points  of  the  Pual  "inr  either 
for  -irTi>  the  Kal  (Elster,  &c.)V  or  nnr 
the  Niplial  (Hengstenberg,  &c.)  The 
Keri  i?^;,  which  is  adopted  by  the 
Septuagint,  Symmachus,  the  Syriac, 
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5  is  hope,  for  a  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.  For  the 
living  know  that  they  shall  die  ;  but  the  dead  know  not 
anything ;  and  there  is  no  more  any  advantage  to  them,  for 


the  Chaldee,  Rashi,  Rashbam,  Ibn 
Ezra,  the  Geneva  Bible,  the  Autho- 
rised Version,  Desvpeux,  Hodgson, 
Ewald,  Hitzig,  Stuart,  &c.,  and  which 
is  to  be  found  in  ten  of  Kennicott's 
MSS.,  and  thirteen  of  De  Rossi's, 
connects  it  with  the  following  part 
of  the  verse,  i.e., for  to  him  who  is 
joined  to  all  the  living  there  is  hope. 
But — 1.  This  construction  severs 
the  manifest  connection  of  this  verse 
with  the  preceding  one  ;  2.  It  renders 
■js  before  W'^m  sujierfluous  and  in- 
tolerable, so  much  so,  that  it  even 
called  forth  the  remark  from  Stuart, 
that  "  the  phrase  has  no  parallel  in 
the  Hebrew,"  and  yet,  strange  to 
say,  he  adopts  it ;  and  3.  The  Keri 
evidently  proceeds  from  an  inten- 
tional transposition  of  the  letters  2 
and  n,  which  was  one  of  the  Hagadic 
rules  of  exegesis,  thereby  to  obtain 
the  supposed  seventy  ditferent  mean- 
ings of  the  text  {vide  supra,  p.  31). 
Luther  (bcnn  bci  alien  ?ebenbigcn  ift, 
ba^  man  aninfdjt,  nef;mUc^  ^offnung, 
for  to  all  the  livimj  there  is  that  which 
is  desired,  namely,  hope),  defies  the 
Hebrewtext.  Equally  arbitrary  is  the 
strange  version  of  Coverdale,  "  and 
why?  as  long  as  a  man  liveth  .he 
is  careless;  for  a  quick  dog  (say  they) 
is  better  than  a  dead  lion,"  which  is 
adopted  in  die  Bishops'  Bible,  and 
has  given  rise  to  Broughtou's  trans- 
lation, "  for  all  that  be  yet  accom- 
panied unto  all  the  living  (say  the 
men  of  an  evil  heart)  they  have  assur- 
ance. For  it  is  better  with  the  dog 
alive  tlian  with  the  lion  that  is  dead." 
According  to  the  explanation  we  de- 
fend, the  expression  "53  before  c\'nri 
is  not  only  tolerable  but  necessary, 
inasmuch  as  by  C'^nn,  all  the  living, 
the  sacred  writer  means  irrational 
as  well  as  rational  lite,  as  is  evident 
from  the  illustration  which  he  in- 
troduces of  the  do(j  and  the  lion. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  appealing  to 
the  doubtful  usage  of  the  ),  to  intro- 


duce the  suhject,  and  to  regard  absb 
as  the  nominative  (Hitzig),  nor  for 
taking  it  in  the  sense  of  quod  attin  et 
AD,  -  in  respect  to,  as  to  (Knobel, 
Preston,  Heiligstedt,  Stuart,  Heng- 
stenbcrg,  &c.),  which  it  undoubtedly 
has  elsewhere  (comp.  Ewald,  §  .'UU,  a), 
but  which  would  produce  a  harsh 
construction  here,  nor  for  assigning 
to  it  the  signification  fogat,  even 
(Ewald,  Gramm.  §  310,  b),  %vhich 
has  not  a  single  parallel,  but  is  to  be 
taken  in  its  usual  sense  as  standing 
before   the   dative   (so   Symmachus, 

auvl  l^Sivri  ^sXtio'v  Imv  fi  Xeovti   TiSmxoTi, 

the  Geneva  Bible,  Rashi,  Desvoeux, 
Rosenm tiller,  Herzfeld,  &c.),  and  is 
omitted  before  '^'.l^T^,  not  from  an 
inadvertency  of  the  transcriber  (Des- 
voeux, p.  332),  but  because  of  p, 
which  precedes  it,  so  that  nnNn  stands 
for  nn^b  (comp.  ii.  7,  vi.  5.  8,  vii.  2, 
xii.  12).  However,  it  is  better  with 
the  Sei)tuagtnt,  the  Vulgate,  the 
Syriac,  the  Chaldee,  Desvoeux,  &c., 
to  translate  as  if  it  were  in  the  nomi- 
native, since  it  conveys  more  forcibly 
the  sense  of  the  original. 

5.  For  the  living  know,  &c.  The 
ray  of  hope  dimly  shining  in  the 
bieast  of  the  living,  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  verse  to  shew  the  advan- 
tage of  life  over  death,  is  here  con- 
centrated in  the  consciousness  of 
death  which  the  living  possess,  and 
which,  as  the  antithesis  shews,  has 
its  concomitant  faculties,  enabling 
the  living  to  enjoy  some  earthly  plea- 
sures when  they  do  come,  though 
they  be  rare  and  arbitrary.  The  dead, 
however,  are  entirely  unconscious, 
and  can  therefore  share  no  more  in 
the  pleasures  of  this  earth,  since  the 
faculties  capable  of  enjoyment  are 
destroyed  in  them.  '''?,for,  because,  as- 
signs a  reason  for  the  assertion  in  the 
foregoing  verse,  th  at  there  is  hoj/e  to  all 
the  living,  which  we  are  hero  told  con- 
sists in  their  consciousness,  together 
with  the  feelings  and  passions  belong- 
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6  their  memory  ceaseth  to  be  ;  also  their  love  as  well  as  their 
hatred  and  their  zeal  have  long  perished,  and  there  is  no 
more  any  portion  for  them  for  ever  in  all  that  is  done  under 


iiig  thereto.  Hodgson's  rendering, 
"  it  is  true  the  living  know  that  they 
shall  die,  but  the  dead  know  nothing," 
is  both  contrary  to  the  signification 
of  '3,  and  is  against  tlie  scope  of  the 
passage.  That  the  bare  fact  of  con- 
sciousness and  unconsciousness  is 
not  all  which  forms  the  contrast  and 
constitutes  the  advantage  of  the 
living  over  the  dead,  is  evident  from 
the  other  feelinr/s  denied  to  the  latter, 
and  of  course  must  be  affirmed  of  the 
former.  The  expression  "i^ic,  reward, 
here  advantage,  is  used  instead  of 
]iin^  or  p)^  of  the  following  verse,  be- 
cause of  its  forming  a  paranomasia 
with  151,  just  as  onsipp  and  onwip  are 
employed  in  the  sequel,  □'j^i  mm  is 
generally  rendered  their  memory  is 
forgotten,  i.e.,  the  remembrance  of 
them  is  gone.  Now,  we  can  under- 
stand Luther  and  Coverdale  doing 
so,  because  they  are  consistent,  and 
translate  the  following  verse  ba^  man 
fte  nici;t  met)r  Uebet,  iioc^  t)afTet,  no^ 
neibet,  "  for  their  memorial  is  for- 
gotten, so  that  they  be  neither  loved, 
hated,  nor  envied ; "  but  we  can 
neither  understand  nor  exculpate  the 
inconsistency  of  almost  all  modern 
commentators,  who,  vvhilst  taking 
the  suffix  in  n"j?i  to  express  the  object, 
regard  the  suffixes  in  cmn«,  cn«p-ip 
and  cn«;;:,  so  closely  connected  with 
the  former  both  by  form  and  the  ac- 
cessory particle  na,  as  the  subject. 
For  these  obvious  reasons  we  must 
take  the  suffixes  of  all  the  four  nouns 
in  the  same  sense;  and  as  the  suffixes 
of  the  following  three  nouns  supply 
the  place  of  jwssessive pronouns,  which 
is  generally  conceded,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  following  verse,  the  suffix  of 
the  first  noun  must  also  express  the 
possessive,  "ip.l,  therefore,  like  nsijiir), 
nsriN,  and  nsipip,  refers  to  the  faculty 
itself.  n3^,  to  forget,  also  to  discon- 
tinue, to  cease  to  exist  (com p.  Ps. 
Ixxvii.  10  with  verse  9,  where  it  is 
used  in  parallelism  with  n^^V  dbn,  to 


terminate  for  ever,  and  ip|,  to  end ; 
and  see  also  the  following  verse, 
where  "i?^,  to  perish,  stands  in  i)aral- 
lelism  with  mffl  here). 

6.  Also  their  love,  &c.  The  de- 
struction of  the  retentive  faculty  is 
not  the  only  result  of  this  unconscious 
state  of  the  dead ;  all  tlie  affections 
and  feelings  ])erish  likewise.  Love, 
hatred,  and  zeal,  the  triad  in  which 
all  hiunan  passions  are  comprised, 
also  become  extinct.  Hence  the  dead 
can  no  more  have  any  participation 
in  sublunary  affairs ;  the  faculties  re- 
quisite for  this  are  gone.  The  ac- 
cessory D3,  also,  intimately  connects 
this  verse  with  the  preceding  one, 
from  which  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
separated,  shewing  that  the  subjects 
which  it  introduces  share  the  same 
fate  as  the  one  mentioned  before. 
The  repetition  of  it  three  times 
(□rD3"C3)  corresponds  to  our  also  — 
as  n:ell  as  —  and,  (comp.  Isa.  xlviii.  8, 
and  supra,  verse  1).  That  cnNjiizj, 
cn2n«,  and  ens*:;;?  are  the  affections, 
and  not,  by  metonymy,  the  objects 
upon  which  these  passions  are  exer- 
cised (iDoran  fie  mit  ?icbc  l;ingcn,  wa^ 
fte  mit  2lbfd)cu  »crfotgtcn,  \va^  ftc  mit 
Sifet  bctvicben,  u.  ^.  u>.,  Knobel),  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  things 
we  love,  hate,  or  are  zealous  for  are 
not  annihilated  when  we  die.  133 
has  here  again  been  rendered  incor- 
rectly and  inconsistently  in  the  Auth. 
Version  by  now.  i?-^  determines  the 
meaning  of  npuj,  with  which  it  stands 
in  parallelism.  For  the  singular, 
^1}^,  referring  to  several  nouns,  see 
i.  10.  The  Vulgate's  rendering  of 
□biyb  lis-  cn^-i'si  pbrci  by  nee  habent 
partem  in  hoc  satculo,  followed  by 
Luther  (unb  ^aben  !cin  3;(;cil  me|)r 
auf  ber  SBett},  Coverdale,  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  &c.,  taking  0^117  for  nin  Djjirn, 
which  is  explained  by  St.  Jerome, 
that  "  the  hyjiocritical  love  of  the 
wicked  towards  God,  their  professed 
hatred  of  sin,  making  them  exclaim 
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with  the  Psalmist,  '  do  not  I  hate 
them,  O  Lord,  who  hate  thee,'  &c., 
aud  their  feigned  zeal  for  goodness, 
representing  it  to  be  as  great  as  that 
of  Phineas ;  all  this  perishes,"  is  as 
usual  to  be  traced  to  the  Hagadic  in- 
terpretation of  this  verse,  which,  to 
obviate  the  absolute  denial  of  the 
survival  of  any  feelings  after  the  de- 
mise of  the  body,  restricts  it -to  the 
wicked.       Hence    tiie  Chaldee,   ina 


t'V 


7  the  sun.     Go,  then,  eat  with  gladness  thy  bread,  and  drink 
thy  wine  with  cheerful  heart,  as  God  hath  long  since  been 

8  pleased  with   thy  works  ;  let  thy  garments  be  white  at  all 

The  expressions  liQ,  good,  and  Tr\,  evil, 
are  frequently  used  to  describe  cheer- 
fulness and  sadness ;  hence  the  phrase 
aiu  lb,  a  cheerfid  heart  (Esth.  v.  9, 
J  udg.  X vi.  25),  2!?  ap;,  to  cheer  the  heart 
(I  Kings  xxi.  7;  Ruth  iii.  7),  rn  n!?, 
a  sad  heart  (Nehem.  ii.  2  ;  Prov.  xxv. 
20).  Tl'top-HN  U'Ti^itrr  n-J■^  123  '3,  for 
God  has  long  since  been  ])leased  with 
the  uorks,  is  not  the  principal  reason 
why  Coheleth  appeals  to  us  in  the 
former  ]iart  of  the  verse  to  enjoy  life, 
i.e.,  because  he  has  loved  us  and 
blessed  us  with  these  good  things  (the 
Clialdee,  Rashi,  Kashham,  Grotius, 
Rosenmiiller,  &c.),  nor  because  we 
can  judge,  from  our  being  able  to  do 
so,  that  our  words  are  pleasing  to  God 
(Le  Clerc,  Van  der  Palm.  Noyes, 
Philippson,  &c.),  which  severs  this 
verse  from  the  preceding  one,  and 
contradicts  the  whole  scope  of  the  pas- 
sage, wherein  it  is  denied  that  God  re- 
wards those  with  whom  he  is  pleased; 
nor  is  it,  as  Ibn  Ezra  affirms,  nbn  '3 
riffirn®  cnb^n  nsi  o'crcn./or  God  de- 
sires you  to  do  so,  i.e.,  indulge  in 
these  enjoyments,  who  is  followed  by 
Keynolds,  Geier,  Schmidt,  Hodgson, 
Nachtigal,  Umbreit,  Hitzig,  Stuart, 
Vaihinger,&c.,  as  this  is  incompatible 
with  the  words  of  the  text,  inasmuch 
as  the  general  term  ^'^'i'.*?  cannot  be 
specifically  and  exclusively  referred 
to  enjoyment ;  to  convey  this  idea,  the 
words  of  the  text  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  nbi'^rnr  c^ri'^Nn  n^n  ^3^  '3 
rirb3"nM  —  but  a  suborduiate  one. 

B.  Let  thy  garments  be,  &c.  From 
the  recommendation  of  dainty  food, 
Coheleth  passes  on  to  festire  raiment. 
The  wearing  of  white  garments  in 
hot  climates  has  its  origin  in  the 
fact  tliat  they  are  cool  and  pleasant. 
From  the  great  expense,  however, 
connected  with  tiie  ])erpetual  cleaning 
of  them,  they  could  only  be  worn 
daily  by  persons  of  wealth,  rank,  or 
office,  who  are  distinguished  by  them 
(2  Chron.  v.  12 ;  Matt.  vi.  29  ;  Joseph. 


T3rn.^-i  np  bs  p  «'^n  ^inb  n'bi  \nNT 
N^'p\p  ninn  ^nn  a^^V},  the  wicked  after 
their  death  are  useless ;  their  love,  as 
well  as  their  hatred  and  jealousy,  be- 
hold they  have  perished  long  ago  from 
the  uorld !  and  they  hare  no  more  a 
good  jmrt  with  the  righteous  in  the 
world  to  come,  and  they  have  no  en- 
joyment from  all  that  is  done  (cMyb) 
in  this  world  under  the  sun.  (Compare 
also  the  Midrasii  and  Rashi  in  loco.) 
7.  Go,  then,  &c.  Since  death  de- 
stroys all  the  capacities  ot'  enjoying 
the  fruition  of  our  earthly  toil,  and 
since  God  does  not  regulate  our  en- 
joyments here  according  to  merit  or 
demerit,  as  is  evident  from  the  arbi- 
trary distribution  of  fortunes,  we 
must  enjoy  life  whilst  we  can,  and 
not  let  our  pleasures  be  interrupted 
or  marred  by  allowing  doubts  to  enter 
our  minds  as  to  whether  we  please  or 
displease  God.  God,  who  indulges 
the  wicked,  must  surely  have  long 
since  (i??)  been  pleased  with  our 
works ;  we  must  therefore  not  be 
troubled  with  it  tiow.  Breail&nd  wine, 
being  the  staff  and  comfort  of  life,  are 
frequently  used  together  as  including 
all  things  necessary  to  support  and 
cheer  us  (comp.  infra,  x.  19 ;  Gen.  xiv. 
18;  1  Sam.  xvi.  20,  xxv.  18;  Nehem. 
V.  15;  Lam.  ii  12  ;  Tobitiv.  15-  17). 
The  imperative  '^).  is  used  emphati- 
cally, and  has  an  inferential  force, 
i.e.,  this  being  the  case,  go  then,  &c. 
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9  times,  and  let  no  perfume  be  lacking  upon  thy  head  ;  enjoy 
life  with  the  woman  whom  thou  lovest,  all  the  days  of  thy 
vain  life  which  He  giveth  thee  under  tlie  sun,  all  thy  vain 
days,  for  this  is  thy  portion  in  life,  and  in  the  labour  where- 


Antiq.  Yiii.  7,  3),  whilst  ordinary 
people  reserved  them  for  visits  to  the 
great  (Esth.  viii.  15)  and  festive  occa- 
sions. Hence  white  garments  became 
the  emblem  of  purity  and  festivity. 
The  pure  and  happy  angels  are 
clothed  in  white  garments  (Mark  xvi. 
5 ;  John  xx.  12) ;  and  the  glorified 
saints  at  their  feast  in  heaven  are  clad 
in  white  robes  (2  Esdras  ii.  39.  44, 
45;  Enoch  Ixi.  18;  Rev.  iii.  4,  5.  IB, 
vi.  11,  vii.9,  xix.  8;  Bahr,  Symbolik 
i.  338).  Perfuming,  too,  was  an  in- 
dulgence reserved  for  occasions  of 
rejoicing  (vide  supra,  vii.  1).  Hence 
both  white  garments  and  perfuming 
were  studiously  avoided  in  times  of 
sorrow  (2  Sam.  xii.  20,  xiv.  2,  xix. 
24;  Dan.  x.  3).  Similar  customs 
prevailed  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.     Thus  Horace  tells  us  — 

Licebit 
Ille  repotia,  natales  aliosve  dierum 
Festos  albatus  celebret. 

"  When  rob'd  in  white  lie  mark'd  with  festal 
mirth 
His  day  of  marriage,  or  his  hour  of  birth." 
Sat.  ii.  2,  59-61. 

See  also  Horn.  Odyss.  iv.  49,  x.  360  ; 
Horat.  Od.  ii.  7.  7,  8,  iii.  29,  4,  5; 
Ovid.  Heriod.  xv.  76;  and  especially 
Cicero,  in  Orat.  in  Vatin.  c.  13.  To 
wear  always  white  garments,  and  to 
have  always  one's  head  perfumed, 
therefore  means  to  be  constantly 
cheerful  and  happy,  to  regard  life  as 
if  it  were  a  holiday.  The  moral  in- 
terpretation of  this  verse,  applying  it 
to  a  p)U'>'6  and  sinless  life,  which  is 
given  in  the  Midrash,  the  Chaldee, 
the  Talmud,  Rashi,  &c.,  and  which 
is  followed  by  St.  Jerome  in  his 
spiritual  application  of  these  words, 
and  more  recently  by  Hengstenberg, 
who  says  that  "  white  garments  are 
to  be  put  on  as  an  expression  of  lively 
faith  in  the  future  glory  of  God's 
people,"  is  rightly  rejected   by   Ibn 


Ezra,  and  almost  all  modern  com- 
mentators, as  contrary  to  the  scope 
of  the  passage.  As  the  singular  n?, 
time,  is  used  in  Hebrew  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  we  employ  the  plural 
(vide  supra,  viii.  9),  the  latter  must 
be  given  in  our  idiom  to  convey  the 
force  of  the  original. 

9.  Enjoy  life  uith  the  woman,  &c. 
To  festive  enjoyments  are  to  be  added 
the  gratifications  with  those  who 
are  "  the  delight  of  man,"  which 
formed  an  essential  part  in  Eastern 
pleasures  {vide  supra,  ii.  8).  The 
discrepancy  which  some  have  found 
between  the  recommendation  here  to 
enjoy  life  with  women,  and  the  asser- 
tion made  in  vii.  26-28  about  their 
wickedness  and  the  mischief  arising 
from  intercourse  with  them,  proceeds 
from  overlooking  the  different  stages 
of  the  argument.  Here,  in  the 
resume,  Coheleth  has  reached  that 
point  from  which  he  could  see  no 
moral  government  at  all,  no  retribu- 
tive justice,  and  nothing  left  for  man 
but  momentary  enjoyment  and  the 
gratification  of  every  desire  which 
is  calculated  to  impart  pleasure. 
Whereas,  there,  in  the  disquisition, 
Coheleth  has  passed  this  stage,  and 
gone  on  to  the  prudent  or  common- 
sense  view  of  life,  which  enjoined 
moderation,  and  therefore  precluded 
every  indulgence  which  was  incom- 
patible wiili  that  view.  For  the 
jihrase  c^^n  n«^,  to  see,  i.  e.,  to  enjoy 
life,  see  ii.  1.  n''i*«"CM  is  rightly 
explained    by  St.   Jerome,  qu^ecum- 

QUE  TIBI  PLACUKRIT  F^MJNARUM  EJDS 

GADUE  coiiPLEXU,  vhosoever  among 
women  shall  j)lease  thee,  rejoice  in  her 
embrace;  so  also  Ibn  Ezra  (cy  no© 
ni  np-anffl  new),  Mendelssohn,  Holden, 
Herzfekl,  &c.  The  opinion  of  Bishops 
Reynolds  and  Patrick  that  this  refers 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  marriage 
state  is  against  the  context ;  for,  as 
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10  with  thou  labourest  under  the  sun.  Whatever  thine  hand 
findeth  to  do,  whilst  tliou  art  able,  do  it ;  for  there  is  no 
work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in   Hades, 

11  whereunto  thou  art  going.      Then  again  I  saw  under  the 


Holden  rightly  remarks,  that  "  aa 
exhortation  to  pass  a  life  of  pleasure 
and  voluptuous  ease  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  counsel  given 
immediately  before,  '  eat  thy  bread 
with  joy,'"  &c.  I'his  is  moreover 
corroborated  by  the  absence  of  the 
article  in  n\|«,  which  does  not  mean 
wife,  but  any  woman,  nan^'iirix  refers 
to  amor  vulgwayus ;  and,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  recommending, 
as  it  does,  a  favourite  woman,  is 
another  evidence  that  sensual  grati- 
fication, and  not- "  the  enjoyments  of 
the  matrimonial  state,"  is  here  urged. 
■nr«  before  ]n^:  does  not  refer  to  the 
woman  (Geier,  Rambach,  Michaelis, 
Rosenmiiller,  Heinemann,Vaihinger, 
&c.),  but  to  ^^^in  ''.n  'n;-b3  (the  Septua- 
gint,  the  Vulgate,  Le  Clerc,  Hodgson, 
Nachtigal,  Umbreit,  Knobel,  Herz- 
feld,  Hitzig,  Elster,  Hengstenberg, 
&c.)  ;  the  adverbial  clause  belongs 
to  n'l'rr,  as  is  evident  from  viii.  15, 
where  we  also  see  that  the  subject  of 
]n3  is  D'i7'?«^.  The  words  ^^in  'p;  bis, 
all  thy  vain  days,  are  repeated  for 
the  sake  oi'  emphasis,  to  indicate  that 
not  a  simjle  day  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  uneujoyed,  and  are 
therefore  wrongly  omitted  by  the 
Septuagint,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  several 
of  Kennicott's  and  De  Rossi's  MSS., 
who  have  overlooked  that  this  is  one 
of  Coheleth's  favourite  modes  of  im- 
parting force  to  an  assertion  (comp. 
viii.  11,  12).  «in,  this,  is  for  the 
neuter,  as  in  iii.  22,  v.  17,  and  refers 
to  the  enjoyment  of  life. 

10.  Whatever  thine  hand,  &c.  The 
principal  and  specific  cases  of  indul- 
gence adduced  in  the  recommenda- 
tion of  pleasure  are  wound  up  with  the 
general  remark  that  we  are  to  have  re- 
course to  ('?3)  any  and  every  source  of 
voluptuous  gratification  (^H^?)  whilst 
we  have  the  power  to  do  it ;  since,  in 
the  realm  of  death  to  which  we  are 


all  hastening,  all  labour  and  device, 
all  knowledge  and  wisdom  cease  ; 
we  have  no  more  power  to  enjoy. 
N^p,  to  find,  to  (jain,  to  jmssess,  to 
have ;  hence  t  «^o,  the  hand  yains  — 
either  by  jnckiny  xtp,  labour,  or  vic- 
tory, wherein  the  hand  is  the  agent  — 
denotes  possession,  power,  ability,  i.e., 

QOOUCUMQUE    FACEUE   POTEST  MANUS, 

ivhatever  the  hand  is  able  to  do,  as 
the  Vulgate  rightly  has  it  (comp. 
Levit.  xii.  8,  xxv.  28).  The  ^nba  is 
not  to  be  construed,  against  the 
accents,  with  ri-r?^,  i.  e.,  do  it  as  in 
thy  poicer,  as  ivell  as  thou  canst  (if  h 
Juvttjui'c  (Tou  Ttolna-av,  the  Sept.,  Grotius, 
Le  (Jlerc,  Desvoeux),  or,  do  it  with 
all  thy  power,  or  uith  thy  might 
(■r|Vn  '?D!i  T2»,  the  Chaldee,  Coverdale, 
the  Bishops'  Bible,  the  Geneva  Bible, 
the  Auth.  Version,  Geier,  Michaelis, 
Sclunidt,  Nachtigal,  Van  der  Palm, 
Rosenmiiller,  Heinemann,  Noyes, 
Vaihinger,  &c.),   or   do   it   instantly 

(INSTANTER     OPERARE,    the     VulgatO, 

Luther,  Reynolds,  &c.)  ;  nor  is  it  to 
he  rendered  through  thy  poiver, 
i.  e.,  whatever  thy  hand  finds  to  do 
through  thy  power  (l)eWette,  Knobel, 
Herzfeld,  Hitzig,  Stuart,  Hengsten- 
berg, &c  ),  but  whilst  thou  art  in  thy 
strength,  whilst  thou  art  living,  as  is 
rightly  explained  by  Rashi  (Ti3?3 
-jTOi  nnN®),  and  Rash  bam  (C"na  Itm  i, 
which,  as  the  latter  well  remarks,  is 
evident  (n-.Tob  iu;«  "^ixri  Vy  ncio),  from 
the  powerless  state  of  the  dead  in 
the  following  hemistich,  with  which 
it  is  contrasted.  For  li^ttSn,  see 
vii  25. 

11.  Then  again  I sntv,  &c.  Having 
aflBrmed  in  verse  1  that  both  the 
righteous  and  the  wise  are  subject 
to  the  same  inscrutable  and  arbi- 
trary Providence  as  the  wicked,  and 
having  established  his  position  with 
regard  to  the  pious  in  2  -  1 0,  Coheleth 
now  proceeds  to  establish  his  allega- 
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sun,  that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong,  nor  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  riches  to  the  intelligent, 
nor  favour  to  the  learned ;  that  the  time  of  misfortune  meeteth 
12  all,  and  that  man  doth  not  even  know  his  time ;  like  fish 
which  are  taken  in  a  destructive  net,  and  like  sparrows  which 
are  caught  in  a  snare,  like  these  are  the  sons  of  men  ensnared 
in  the  time  of  misfortune,  when  it  suddenly  cometh  upon  them. 


tion  with  regard  to  the  wise  and 
intelligent.  Like  piety,  wisdom  can- 
not counteract  that  arbitrary  state 
of  things  according  to  which  the 
very  reverse  of  what  we  expect  from 
the  means  employed  takes  place. 
For  the  formula  rixni  'nio,  I  turned 
and  I  saw,  i.  e.,  T  satv  again,  marking 
the  transition  to  the  other  part  of 
the  subject,  see  iv.  1,  where  also 
311IJ,  as  here,  is  used  adverbially ; 
and  for  '^s^'^')-  the  infinitive  absolute, 
instead  of  ^l^i^J,  the  finite  verb,  see 
viii.  9.  That  yiip,  race,  and  nnn)p, 
battle,  mean  &  successful  issue  in  these 
engagements  is  evident  from  the 
context.  The  climactic  C3  marks  gra- 
dation in  the  scale  of  importance,  and 
shews  that  the  principal  design  of  the 
verse  is  to  set  forth  the pouerlessness 
of  wisdom,  swiftness  and  strength 
being  introduced  as  mere  stepping 
stones  whereby  to  ascend  to  the 
highest  capacities  of  man.  ''3  before 
the  last  clause,  like  the  one  preceding 
it,  is  dependent  upon  n«n,  and  must 
therefore  be  translated  that,  and  not 
for.  ny-;  n»,  which  is  substituted  in 
the  following  verse  for  i'';?i  nv  here, 
shews  that  2>^B,  chance,  fortune,  de- 
notes misfortune,  and  that  the  1  before 
it  indicates  that  it  serves  to  define 
n3>,  constituting  the  figure  hendiadys, 
vide  supra,  vii.  25.  This  simple 
explanation  relieves  the  sentence 
from  the  awkward  and  meaningless 
rendei'ing  that  "time  meets  all,"  and 
also  accounts  for  the  verb  nnp\  it 
happens,  being  in  the  singular. 

12  And  that  man,  &c.  Of  how 
little  value  wisdom  is  in  this  matter 
is  evident  fx'om  the  humiliating  fact, 
that  it  is  not  only  utterly  unable  to 


exempt  the  wise  from  the  day  of 
calamity,  but  that  it  does  not  even 
enable  him  to  foresee  it ;  and  thus, 
with  the  rest  of  mankind,  the  wise 
are  as  suddenly,  as  ignorantly,  and 
as  inextricably  ensnared  by  misfor- 
tunes as  the  simple  fish  or  bird,  '3 
is  still  a  conjunction,  depending  upon 
HNi,  so  that  '3  —  "s  —  's  is  to  be  trans- 
lated that  —  that  —  and  that  {vide 
supra,  vi.  11,  12).  D?,  with  the 
negative  particle,  is  used  with  pecu- 
liar emphasis  for  not  even  (comp.  iv. 
8,  viii.  16),  i.  e.,  the  wise  man  is  not 
only  subject  to  the  same  fate  as  the 
fool,  but  cannot  even  foresee  it.  C'lsri, 
when  used  after  the  description  of  a 
particular  class  of  men,  refers  to  them 
especially,  see  verse  1,  and  infra,  x. 
14).  iri!?,  his  time,  is  not  time  of 
death  (nescit  homo  finem  sudm, 
the  Vulgate,  Grotius,  Nachtigal, 
Hitzig,  Heiligstedt,  Hengstenberg, 
&c.),  nor  seasons  of  prosperous  and 
adverse  fortunes  ^Holden,  &c  ),  nor 
proper  time  for  working  (Knobel,  &c.), 
but  the  time  of  misfortune,  which  is 
determined  by  the  last  clause  of  this 
verse,  nns,,  the  masculine,  refers 
both  to  the  masculine  D'jt  and  the 
feminine  d'"!B,?,  giving  preference  to 
the  masculine  gender,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case  in  such  instances. 
^iJr^i'  may  either  he  regarded  as  a 
verbal  adjective,  formed  from  the 
future  Hophal  of  'OJip,  or  may  be 
taken  as  standing  for  '<crvn,  the 
participle  Pual  of  'C'lr^,  the  preforma- 
tive  to  being  omitted,  and  the  absence 
of  the  Dagesh  forte  in  the  P  being 
compensated  for  by  the  lengthening 
of  the  preceding  vowel  (comp.  Exod. 
iii.  2 ;  Judg.  xii.  8 ;  2  Kings  ii.  10  ; 
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13  Even  this  wisdom  have  I  seen,  and  it  seemed  great  to  me : 

14  There  was  a  little  city,  and  few  men  in  it ;  and  a  powerful 
king  came  against  it,  and  besieged  it,  and  built  great  towers 


Gesen.  §  52,  2.  Rem.  6;  Ewald,  §  169, 

d).  biDnffis  =  "jiEn  i^''n3  iq  feminine,  re- 
ferring to  ns,  and  still  keeps  up  the 
figure  of  the  snare  which  is  made  to 
fall  over  its  victims. 

13.  Even  this  wisdom  have  I  seen, 
&c.  The  assertion  made  in  verse  II 
about  the  i  n  abili  ty  of  wisdom ,  and  sub- 
ordinately  also  of  physical  prowess, 
is  now  illustrated  by  an  example. 
Coheleth  relates  an  anecdote  to  shew 
a  display  of  wisdom  which  even  to 
him,  the  ivisest  of  men,  appeared  very 
great,  yet  it  could  not  secure  favour 
to  the  wise  man.  The  best  rendering 
of  the  involved  r}y2^^  'nw  nrc3,  and 
the  one  most  consonant  with  the 
context,  is  that  of  the  Vulgate  {hanc 
quoque  sub  sole  vicli  sapientiam), 
Rashbam  (nbiya  'H'^-i  n^t  n^sn  F|n), 
Luther  (i^  t)abe  auc^  tiefe  Sffiei^^eit 
gefc^en),  Coverdale  and  the  Bishops' 
Bible  ("  this  v/isdom  have  I  seen 
also"),  the  Geneva  Bible,  the  Autho- 
rised Version,  &c.     The  Septuagint 

(Ka]ye   TOino   "Joy   trotfiav,    dlso   in     this  I 

saw  wisdom),  making  ni  and  !T?3ri  a 
double  accusative  to  nsci,  which  is 
followed  by  Spohn,Koster,  Hengsten- 
berg,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  rendering 
of  Herzfeld,  &c.  ("  i  have  also  seen 
this;  there  is  wisdom,"  &c.),  supply- 
ing the  substantive  verb  before  n^^rt; 
of  Knobel,  De  Wette,  &c.  (anH)  bie^ 
na|>m  x6)  iv\if;r :  2Beid^eit  untet  bet 
(Sonne,  u.  ^.  w.,  also  this  I  saw, 
namely  wisdom  under  the  sun,  Sic), 
and  of  Stuart,  Elster,  &c.  ("  I  have 
also  seen  this,  I  have  seen  wisdom," 
&c.),  repeating  mentally  the  verb  'H'^t 
before  ^p^n,  require  harsh  ellipses, 
and  interrupt  the  manifest  connec- 
tion of  this  passage  with  verse  11. 
').**,  to  me,  i.  e.,  aj)peared  to  me,  the  sub- 
stantive verb,  as  usual,  is  to  be  sup- 
plied, which  must  be  rendered  is, 
appears,  or  otherwise,  according  to 
the  requirement  of  the  connection 
(comp.  Ewald,  §  217,  cK 

14.  There  was  a   little  city,  &c. 


The  occasion  upon  which  this  extra- 
ordinary wisdom  was  displayed  was 
when  a  small  and  defenceless  city 
was  attacked  by  a  large  and  powerful 
army,  which,  in  addition  to  its  im- 
mense superiority  in  numbers,  had 
the  advantage  of  occupying  the 
rising  ground  round  the  city,  thus 
affording  it  cajiital  ground  for  build- 
ing bulwarks  overlooking  the  walls 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  place. 
Desperate  and  hopeless  indeed  ap- 
pears the  state  of  the  devoted  inhabi- 
tants. The  substantive  verb  ^n^!7, 
there  was,  must  be  supplied  after 
n:r;i?  t?,  a  small  city,  "i-p  na  c^«:«i, 
and  few  men  within  it,  is  added  to 
shew  the  very  small  number  of  defend- 
ers, which  is  not  necessarily  implied 
in  the  simple  mentioning  of  a  little 
city,  for  the  inhabitants  might  have 
hired  soldiers  to  assist  them.  ''^^3  '^^n, 
a  great  kiny,  a  powerful  king,  leading 
a  large  army  (comp.  Jer.  xxvii.  7). 
The  rendering  of  n'J'i'  by  against  it 
does  not  convey  the  exact  idea  of 
the  original,  which  means  over  or 
above  it.  Hence  Ibn  Ezra  rightly 
remarks,  that  mnb  bar©  -jTO]  c-ip^^  N'm 
n^oo  C'miJi  cn-ii^n  rvb-S!.  the  city  was 
built  on  an  incline,  so  that  the  enemy 
could  build  the  bulwarks  overlooking 
it,  and  higher  than  it.  i^^*?,  i.q., 
f^V,  not  from  "i^n  (Ibn  Ezra),  which 
does  not  occur,  but  from  ^1S,  to  lie 
in  wait,  is  siege  work,  intrenchments, 
a  bulwark  (1  Chron.  xi.  7,  xii.  8.  16), 
here  the  idea  of  tower  is  more  promi- 
nent, just  as  pnn  (Isa.  xxiii.  13),  and 
V'l  (2  Kings  XXV.  1  ;  Jer.  Hi.  4  ; 
Ezek.  iv.  2),  which  also  signify  tower, 
are  derived  from  ]n3  and  P'l,  to  look 
out.  The  reading  D'-)vj?p,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  two  of  De  Rossi's  MSS., 
and  which  is  adopted  by  Doderlein, 
and  Gesenius  in  his  Thesaurus  and 
Lexicon,  has  too  little  authority  to 
support  it,  is  unnecessary,  and  has 
manifestly  arisen  from  mistaking  tlie 
1  for  "<.    The  addition  of  the  Vulgate, 
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15  over  it.     And  there  was  found  in  it  a  poor- wise  man,  and  he 
saved  the  city  by  his  wisdom  ;  and  yet  no  one  remembered 

16  tliat  poor  man.     Therefore  I  say,  wisdom  is  indeed  better 
than  force,  yet  the  wisdom  of  the  poor  is  despised,  and  his 


at  the  end  of  this  verse,  et  perfecta 
EST  oBsiDio,  and  the  siege  was  perfect, 
owes  its  origin  most  probably  to  a 
marginal  gloss,  giving  another  ver- 
sion of  nnk  iSDi. 

15.  And  there  was  found,  &c.  In 
this  critical  state,  when  defence  by 
force  of  arms  was  utterly  impossible, 
a  poverty-stricken  wise  man  came 
forward,  and  by  his  prudence  saved 
the  people  and  the  place  from  destruc- 
tion And  yet,  notwithstanding  his 
great  wisdom  and  the  services  he  had 
rendered,  the  poor  man  was  left  in 
his  impoverished  circumstances  with- 
out ever  being  noticed.  We  thus 
see  that  the  battle  is  not  to  the 
strong,  nor  riches  or  favour  to  the 
wise,  and  the  allegation  in  veise  11  is 
fully  substantiated.  The  Midrashic 
interpretation  of  the  preceding  verse, 
and  the  one  before  us,  again  shews 
how  completely  the  Hagadic  mode 
of  allegorising  the  Scriptures  has 
been  Christianised.  According  to 
the  Midrash,  the  Chaldee,  &c.,  which 
is  also  mentioned  by  St  Jerome, 
Rashi,  Ibn  Ezra,  and  De  Lyra,  "the 
little  city"  means  the  human  body; 
"  the  few  men  within  it,"  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  man;  "the  great 
king,"  the  evil  propensity ;  "  the  great 
bulwarks,"  the  snares  of  hell ;  "the 
poor  wise  man,"  the  good  spirit  in 
man.  St.  Jerome  and  De  Lyra  adopt 
this  explanation,  and  Dr.  Gill,  in 
accordance  "  with  some  Christian 
interpreters,"  explains  it  "  to  better 
purpose  concerning  the  Church  at- 
tacked by  Satan  and  delivered  by 
Christ,  who,  notwithstanding,  is  un- 
kindly and  ungratefully  used."  ^^y^ 
is  rightly  rendered  by  the  Vulgate, 
the  Syriac,  the  Chaldee,  Rashbam, 
Luther,  Coverdala,  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  the  Geneva  Bible,  the  Autho- 
rised Version,  and  most  modern 
commentators,  inventus  est,  the  third 


person  being  used  for  the  impersonal 
or  passive  {vide  supra,  i.  10).  Less 
appropriate  is  the  translation  of 
Desvoeux,  Herzfeld,  Hengstenberg, 
&c.,  "  he  found,"  regarding  ^"o,  king, 
as  the  subject  of  «sn,  he  found,  since 
the  king,  being  repelled  and  defeated, 
and  hence  having  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  interior  of  the 
place,  could  not  be  said  to  have 
found  this  man  in  it.  The  omission 
of  the  1  before  CDn  is  not  owing  to 
an  oversight  of  the  transcriber,  but 
shews  the  close  union  of  the  two 
nouns,  i.e.,  poor  —  wise.  There  is 
therefore  no  necessity,  with  Spohn, 
&c.,  to  adopt  the  i  from  some  MSS., 
which  will  always  be  found  to  supply 
or  to  take  away  letters,  especially  "• 
and  \  For  Dist,  man,  used  collec- 
tively, men  at  large,  and  no  man,  vide 
vii.  29,  X  4.  Ibn  Ezra's  explanation 
of  i?i  n''  Diwi  by  CDnn  inLs":  ■n-n  vhsa 
"[cbd'TD  mip  rfixh  Trn  '©]«  ■'Ei  i3t  ponn 
cm«,  there  uas  no  mention  made  of 
this  poor  wise  man  in  the  mouth  of 
the  men  of  the  city  prior  to  his  saving 
them,  which  is  followed  by  Mendels- 
sohn, Schmidt,  Friedlander,  Rosen- 
miiller,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  one  adopted 
by  Doderlein,  Spohn,  &c,,  no  one 
thought  of  this  poor-wise  man  in  this 
critical  moment,  are  contrary  to  the 
meaning  of  i?^,  which  denotes  remem- 
bering something  past,  and  to  the 
scope  of  the  passage.  The  Vulgate 
has  therefore  rightly  rendered  it,  et 

NULLDS     DEINCEPS     RECORDATOS     EST 

HOMiNis  iLLius  PAUPERIS,  a7id  nons 
afterwards  remembered  that  poor 
man  ;  so  also  the  Chaldee,  Rashbam, 
Knobel,  Herzfeld,  Hitzig,  Elster,  &c. 
16.  Therefore  I  say,  &c.  This 
therefore  shews  that  though  indeed 
wisdom  is  superior  to  strength,  yet 
it  is  despised,  and  the  wise  men  are 
neglected,  thus  establishing  the  allcT 
gation  made  in  the  first  verse  that 
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17  words  are  not  listened  to.     Though  the  words  of  the  wise 
are  listened  to  with  greater  pleasure  than  the  shouting  of  a 


the  wise,  like  the  righteous,  are  subject 
to  an  arbitrary  Providence,  and  can- 
not overrule  the  destiny  common  to 
all,  which  has  no  respect  for  merit 
or  demerit.  The  ]  in  ''?']'?><'!,  is  infe- 
rential, indicating  that  this  verse 
contains  the  inference  drawn  from 
the  anecdote  related  in  verses  14 
and  ]  5  ;  whilst  the  ]  in  rippni,  as 
frequently,  introduces  the  apodosis 
(compare  viii.  17,  ix.  3.  10,  x.  10). 
The  participles  n^^n,  despised,  and 
D'S^ir?,  listened  to,  describe  what  is 
generally  and  permanently  done  (com- 
pare Ewdld,  §  168).  Desvoeux's 
rendering,  "  the  wisdom  of  this 
experienced  man  is  despised,  and 
his  deeds  are  not  mentioned,"  is 
contrary  to  the  signification  of  I?dq 
(see  iv.  3),  and  Q^y^iiS?. 

17.  Though  the  words  of  the  wise, 
&c.  Having  remarked,  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  that  wisdom  \s  generally 
despised,  Coheleth  concedes  that 
there  Rve particular  cases  which  form 
an  exception.  There  are  times  when 
the  words  of  the  wise  are  listened  to 
with  greater  satisfaction  than  is  the 
behest  of  a  foolish  ruler;  as  he  him- 
self has  shewn  (verses  14  and  15)  in 
the  instance  adduced  to  set  forth  the 
power  of  wisdom.  This  verse,  there- 
fore, and  the  first  part  of  the  follow- 
ing verse,  take  up  the  momentary 
respect  paid  to  wisdom,  indirectly 
noticed  in  the  anecdote  which  Co- 
heleth related,  shewing,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  sequel,  that  it  does  not  at 
all  militate  against  his  position,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  confirms  it.  Failing 
to  see  this,  commentators  have  been 
greatly  perplexed  to  account  for  the 
apparent  contradiction  between  this 
and  the  preceding  verse.  Of  course 
the  Hagadic  mode  of  interpretation, 
as  seen  in  the  Midrash  and  tlie 
Chaldee  parapln-ase,  finds  no  dis- 
crepancy whatever,  inasmuch  as  this 
verse  simply  means  n^?'?""!  wni'^ST  '^n 

n-bi  ]i'3E^  ^'^c^  "jV  e'^tb  NirtT  uri^  vr<ii 


^IV^o,  the  words  qf  prayerjof  the  wise, 
offered  in  silenceTare  accepted  before 
the  Lord  of  the  world,  above  the  vo- 
cifefaiions  of  the  wicked  rulers  over 
fooh,  who  speak  much  and  are  not 
accepted.  Similarly  Rashi,  and  St. 
Jerome,  who  as  usual  Christianises  it 
by  applying  it  to  %iise  and  foolish 
preachers  in  the  Church. .  "  Whatever 
cleclaimer,'  says  the  Father,  "  thou 
seest  in  the  Church  exciting  applause, 
moving  laughter,  or  stirring  up  the 
feelings  of  mirth  among  the  people 
by  inciting  and  elegant  words,  know 
that  it  is  a  sign  of  folly  both  in  the 
speaker  and  in  the  hearer,  for  the 
words  of  a  wise  man  are  heard  in 
quiet  and  moderate  silence."  Those, 
however,  who  adhere  more  closely  to 
the  text  have  tried  to  reconcile  the 
discrepancy  by  torturing  every  word, 
making  a  distinction  between  dj'n 
D'3?n^'5  in  the  preceding  verse,  which 
they  say  means  are  not  heard  at  once, 
and  c'rw:  in  the  verse  before  us, 
which,  according  to  them,  signifies 
they  are  heard  ultimately,  or  hing- 
ing it  upon  the  ditlerence  between 
the  singular  (py^n  nppn)  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  and  the  plural  (C'pjn) 
in  this  verse,  viz.,  the  words  of  one 
wise  man  are  not  listened  to,  but 
when  uttered  by  7nany  are  listened 
to ;  or,  by  laying  stress  upon  the  word 
]?i:p,  referring  the  preceding  verse  to 
poor  wise  men,  who  are  not  obeyed 
because  of  their  poverty.  These  opi- 
nions are  mentioned  and  rightly  re- 
jected by  Ibu  Ezra,  wliich  has  never- 
theless not  prevented  some  modern 
commentators  espousing  them.  Ibn 
Ezra  himself  tries  to  remove  the 
difficulty  by  supplying  cn  before 
n^Dn  in  the  foregoing  versc7  making 
it  the  protasis,  and  this  verse  the 
apodosis,  which  is  followed  by  Cover- 
dale,  the  Bishops'  Bible,  "  a  wise 
man's  counsel  that  is  followed  in 
silence,  is  far  above  the  crying  of  a 
captain  among  fools,"  Plulippson 
ri6)  unb  wirb  auc^  bie  Set^{>eit  be^ 
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18  foolish  ruler,  and  wisdom  is  better  than  instruments  of  war, 
X.  1  yet  one  fool  destroyeth  much  good ;  a  dead  fly  maketh  sweet 


2lrmcn  'oetai^iet,  unb  wexben  feinc 
SBotte  ni^t  ge^ott,  (17)  bie  SBotte 
ber  SBeifen,  in  Slu^e  angcl;6rt,  fmb 
beffer  aU,  u,  &.  W.  But  this  expla- 
nation—  1.  Harshly  and  unwarrant- 
ably supplies  D'?TO  before  rip5?ra ;  2.  It 
violates  the  i3iomatic  construction 
D  nnj,  as  is  evident  from  vi.  5  ;  and, 
3.  Is  at  variance  with  the  scope  of 
the  passage,  which  is  naLtoshe  w  the 
t;aZMe  of  wisdonij  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  set  forth  its  utter  inability  to  cope 
with  an  arbitrary  Providence,  and 
how  entirely  it  is  even  under  the 
subjection  of  folly,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  next  verse.  Le  Clerc,  Desvoeux, 
&c.,  who  render  it  "  the  words  of  the 
wise  are  more  minded  among  men  of 
quiet  dispositions,"  &c.,  incur  the 
additional  censure  of  taking  most 
arbitrarily  and  unnaturally  the  word 
rin^a,  the  abstract  for  the  concrete 
plural,  in  the  sense  of  men  of  quiet 
dispositions;  so  also  Bishop  Reynolds, 
Durell,  Hodgson,  Spohn,  Kuobel, 
Herzfeld,  &c.,  who  render  Q'^p^'?  by 
ottght  to  be  heard,  or  inerit  attention, 
besides  the  above-named  objections, 
are  guilty  of  taking  the  same  word 
in  two  different  senses.  All  these 
difficulties  are  avoided  by  identifying 
the  obedience  spoken  of  in  this  verse 
with  the  instance  of  obedience  nar- 
rated in  verse  15.  'l^T,  the  tvords  of, 
is  opposed  to  ni7yi,  the  vociferous  com- 
mand, and  D'Pjrr,  the  wise,  to  "Jipin 
o'l^'psa,  a  foolish  ruler.  The  3  pre- 
fixed to  nouns  gives  them  sometimes 
the  force  of  adjectives  (comp.  '':^« 
'ffip5  '3riD3,  the  Lord  is  among  my  sup- 
porters, i.e.,  is  my  supporter,  Ps.  liv.  5 ; 
niiJa  nin\  the  Eternal  is  among  my 
helpers,  \.e  ,  is  my  helper,  ibid,  cxviii. 
7;  Job  xxiv.  13).  Hence  the  Sep- 
tuagint  riprhtly  translates  □'Vpsa  "jci-a 

by  i^ovff-ialliiTiuv  Iv  a^fos-vvaig,  thoSC  who 

rule  in  folly ;  so  Geier,  Patrick, 
Knobel,  Noyes,  Heiligstedt,  &c.  nmp 
qualifies  cyp^i?,  and  is  the  point  of 
comparison. 

18.  And  wisdom  is  better  than,  &c. 


Coheleth,  moreover,  refers  to  the 
other  point  in  which  wisdom  shewed 
itself  very  powerful  in  the  anecdote 
which  he  related.  Not  only  did  this 
poor  man's  wise  counsel  inspire  more 
confidence  than  the  command  of  a 
martial  chief,  but  his  wisdom  shewed 
itself  superior  to  all  the  weapons  of 
war  and  the  bulwarks  raised  against 
the  defenceless  city.  Yet  all  this 
does  not  enable  the  wise  man  to 
overrule  the  destiny  common  to  all 
men,  and  render  him  more  distin- 
guished than  the  fool;  on  the  con- 
trary, his  very  wisdom  is  subject  to 
folly,  and  a  single  fool  may  entirely 
destroy  all  the  good  which  wisdom 
has  effected.  As  the  first  part  of  this 
verse  continues  the  concession,  the 
concessive  particle,  or  the  simple  con- 
junction, must  be  expressed  in  the 
translation  to  give  the  force  of  the 
original.  NTph  (from  wpn,  to  miss,  to 
err,  in  point  of  knowledge  or  virtue), 
one  ivho  is  in  error,  intellectually  or 
morally,  afool,  a  sinner.  That  the  err- 
ing is  here  intellectual  and  not  moral, 
is  clearly  indicated  by  the  context. 
The  Vulgate,  et  qui  in  uno  pecca- 

VERIT    MULTA    BONA    PERDET,    and   he 

who  shall  offend  in  one,  shall  lose 
many  good,  things,  alters  ^^^?  ^'!^'^rr\ 
into  in«|i  N^ini,  and  is  at  variance 
with  the  context.  The  reading  «'£n, 
which  the  Syriac  and  nine  of  Kenni- 
cott's  MSS.  have,  and  is  adopted  by 
Doderlein,  Spohn,  Schmidt,  Men- 
delssohn, Friedliinder,  &c.,  is  rightly 
rejected  by  Knobel,  De  Wette,  Herz- 
feld, Hitzig,  Elster,  Vaihinger,  &c., 
as  incompatible  with  the  context. 
How  Preston  could  say  that  "  the 
Rabbinical  commentators  are  in- 
clined to  take  it  to  be  a  noun  ab- 
stract., signifying  defect,"  wheu  the 
Sept.,  the  Chaldee,  Rashi,  Rashbam,  ^ 
Ibn  Ezra,  &c.,  explain  it  by  sinner,  or 
fool,  is  most  unaccountable. 

1.  A  dead  fly,  &c.  This  verse 
illustrates  and  confirms  the  allega- 
tion in  the  immediately  preceding 
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ointment  stinkingly  to  ferment ;  a  little  folly  is  more  mighty 


clause,  and  ought  not  to  have.been 
interrupted  by  the  separation  of 
chapjtejs.  To  shew  more  strikingly 
the  subjection  of  wisdom  to  folly, 
Coheleth  alludes  to  an  every-day 
occurrence  which  has  passed  into  a 
proverb.  Just  as  the  insignificant 
fetid  fly  has  the  power  of  corrupting 
a  quantity  of  precious  perfume  by 
imparting  unto  it  its  offensive  smell, 
so  a  little  folly  has  often  shewn  itself 
more  weighty  and  powerful  than 
glorious  wisdom.  From  the  dis- 
agreeable effect  which  the  presence 
of  dead  flies  in  precious  mixtures 
produces  in  the  sultry  climate  of  the 
East,  arose  the  Arabic  proverb,  "  A 
■)  I/fly  is  nothing,  yet  it  produces  loat'E^' 
■  I  someness."  This  will  shew  the  force 
which  the  illustration  here  used  has 
to  an  Oriental.  The  genitive  being 
used  to  describe  the  operation  as 
well  as  the  quality  of  a  noun,  '?i3t 
D'\a,Jlies  of  death  may  either  mean 
death-tvorkimj^^  deadly  Jlies,  accord- 
ing  to"  the  analogy  of  n^D  '^3,  instru- 
merits  of  death,  i.  e.,  dMMy  instru- 
ments (Ps.  vii.  14,  xviii.  5,  cxvi.  3), 
and  rj  TrXnyh  toD  Savarou,  deadly-wou'fids 
(Rev  xiii.  3.  12),  so  the  Septuagint, 
the  Chaldee,  Luther,  Geier,  Schmidt, 
Nachtigal,  Dathe,  Knobel,  Herzfeld, 
Fiirst  (Lex.  s  v.  ^^^]},  Vaihinger,  &c.; 
or  it  may  denote  dead  Jlies,  according 
to  the  analogy  of  ]n  ]i«,  a  precious 
stone  (Prov.  xvii.  8),  ]n  nS».\  a  graceful 
ibex  {ibid.  v.  19),  so  Symmachus,  the 
Vulg.,  the  Syriac,  St.  JeWWe,  Hashl, 
EaShbam,  TbnTlzra,  Coverdale,  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  the  Geneva  Bible, 
the  Auth.  Ver.,  Desvoeux,  Hodgson, 
Durell,  Mendelssohn,  Friedliiuder, 
De  Wette,  Ewald,  Gesenius,  Hitzig, 
Preston,  Heiligstedt,  Noyes,  Stuart, 
Philippson,  Elster,  Hengstenberg, 
&c. ;  the  latter  is  more  compatible 
with  the  context,  inasmuch  as  the 
simple  setjIing_down_  of  jtoisonous 
flies  upon  perfume  would  not  corrupt 
/its  odour,  whereas  dead  flies  cor- 
rupt it  As  to  the  singular  verb 
tfw^  following  the  j)lural  noun  '?i2] 
Ibn  Ezra  rightly  remarks  that  "i3'3i? 


^^^1J  'by  niv^  man  los  invni  tc'Na'  3in  ba 
npm  nmpo:i  nnwi  nnx  b3  mri?  na  bD 
fnn  b3  njBS  ijc^jm  D"aj:Nn  'jtd  nw  HTDNn 
....  DncDH  n«  in'pin  np'i  -ravn^  "inni 
nab  insn  inn  b3  N^p  irnrnDn,  it  is  used 
distributively,  referring  to  each  fly 
separately,  as  is  often  the  case  (comp. 
Tiii5  'by  niys  ni:3,  each  branch  sepa- 
rately spreads  over  the  wall.  Gen. 
xlix.  22 ;  '^'^^'^T^\  D^a^JMn  '5ffi"n«  rra'«n  npm, 
and  the  woman  took  the  two  men  and 
hid  each  of  them.  Josh.  ii.  4 ;  npj^^ 
'\niLnp.''i  ....  Dncpri'nN  m^pin,  and 
Hezekiah  took  the  letters  and  read 
them  .  .  .  and  spread  each  of  them, 
2  Kings  xix.  14  ;  see  also  supra, 
iv.  10;  wt/m,  verses  13.  15;  Gesen. 
§  146,  4;  Ewald,  §  319).  mJ'ni:  is 
used  adverbially,  to  qualify  TV.,  i.  e., 
makes  it  stinkingly  to  ferment;  for 
examples  of  this  construction,  see 
viii.  3.  The  absence  of  yy  in  the 
Septuagint.-i"he  Vulg..  Symmacnn-a^ 
and  the  Syriac,  does  not  prove  that 
it~was  origmally  a  marginal  gloss, 
and  was  afterwards  inserted  in  the 
text,  but  only  shews  that  those  trans- 
lators thought  that  the  omission  of 
it  in  the  translation  would  give  more 
faithfully  the  force  of  the  original. 
r^^^-\  ycxp,  ointment  of  the  perfumer, 
i.e.,  ointment  prepared  or  spiced  by 
the  perfumer,  which  is  expressed 
more  clearly  in  Exod.  xxx.  35, 
xxxvii.  29,  by  npii  niryp  npi,  i.e., 
perfumed  ointment ;  hence  the  Sep- 
tuagint    appropriately     renders     it 

a-xevaa-iav  IXoi'ou  i^ivcrfA.aro; ,  a  preparation 

of  sweet  ointment,  sweetly  prepared 
ointment,  and  the  Vulg.,  suavitatem 
UNGUENTi,  the  siieetness  of  oil,  or 
stveet  oil.  The  assertion,  therefore, 
of  Desvoeux  (p.  185)  and  others, 
that  the  Septuagint  read  rip^  instead 
of  npii,  and  the  Vulgate  ?i3ip,  exhala- 
tion, instead  of  ?'?:,  is  gratuitous. 

A  little  folly,  &c.  The  great  power 
which  the  insignificant  fly  has  over 
the  precious  ointment,  a  little  folly 
has  over  honourable  wisdom.  The 
great  diflQculty  which  commentators 
have  experienced  in  interpreting  this 
verse  is  chiefly  confined  to  this  clause. 
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and  to  its  connection  with  the  pre- 
ceding hemistich.     The  Septuagint 

has,  Tifjiiov  oXiyot  a-o<f>i'af  i/TTEp  Jo'^av  a<f)p(j<ri;v>if 

.y^/xcyaXnv,  a  little  wis'ioiu  is  more  honour 
than  the  great  (f  lory  of  folly,  dropping 
the  Q  from  r^^'^m,  connecting  the 
latter  with  td3?p,  and  construing  the 
clause  mbpp  liasn  cyp  n^Dn  ii?;.  The 
Vulgate  —  PRETiosioB  est  sapientia 

ET  GLORIA  PARVA  ET  AD  TEMPOS  STUL- 

TiTiA,  wisdom  and  glory  are  more 
precious  than  small  and  short-lived 
folly,  taking  the  o  from  rinpnp  and 
liaan,  and  prefixing  it  to  m'^Dp, 
assigning  to  cs'tp  a  double  sense, 
viz.,  little,  insiynificant,  and  short, 
short-lived,  and  construing  the  text 
as  if  it  were  ^JP  mbDpp  liiai  npprr  i;?'^; 
and  St.  Jerome's  version,  pketiosa 

EST    SUPER     SAPIENTIAM    ET    GLORIAM 

stultitia  parva,  precious  above  ivis- 
dom  and  glory  is  a  little  folly,  taking 
the  Tsyn  ni'7?p,  a  little  folly,  as  some- 
thing recommendable  either  as  pos- 
sessing feiv  faults,  or  having  sim- 
plicity, which,  this  Father  says,  is  to 
\/  be  preferred  to  wisdom,  because  the 
latter  is  frequently  connected  with 
craftiness,  and  is  to  be  chosen  rather 
than  glory,  which  is  accompanied  by 
pride  —  proceed  as  usual  from  the 
Hagadic  interpretation,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  Chaldee,  "i'P;t  'n;  raai 
ni3  p'n??  -iniyi  I'n'srr  Nnp^irt  p  -vri" 
V^i2i  ""'^l  '^'r'''^'??'?,  and  hoiv  much  more 
beautiful  and  precious  than  the  ivisdom 
of  the  wise,  and  the  riches  of  the  rich, 
is  the  man  whose  folly  is  slight  and 
insignificant !  and  from  the  Midrash  : 
hence  also  Luther's  translation, barum 
•  ifi  juroeitcn  befTer  3;|)or|eit  benn 
S03ei^t;eit  unb  (S^re,  therefore  folly  is 
sometimes  better  than  wisdom  and 
honour,  which  the  Reformer  says  is 
intended  as  a  consolation  for  those 
who  are  sometimes  obliged  to  choose 
the  position  of  fools,  and  keep  back 
their  good  counsel  in  the  presence  of 
cunning  statesmen,  who  have  been 
raised  to  posts  of  honour.  Coverdale's 
strange  version,  "  dead  flies  that  cor- 
rupt sweet  ointment  and  make  it  to 
stink,  are  something  more  worth  than 
the  wisdom  and  honour  of  a  fool,"  is 
a  literal  translation  of  the  Zurich 


Bible.  Passing  over  these  emenda- 
tions, which  are  both  arbitrary  and 
contrary  to  the  scope  of  the  passage, 
we  come  to  Ibn  Ezra,  who  explains 
it  ]'oi:ir\  pD  icn^'  cnon  O'nnn  iod  ]'":5?m 
^^2Do■l  noDnn  ip'  win©  X2ivh  w  p  npnn 
n'mc'  Din"?  e^o  mbao  'D  isyn  m'j3D  ia  ©'« 
"i]Mj'N3'i  inDi,  as  dead  flies  make  the 
sweet  ointment  to  stink,  so  is  it  with 
the  man  who  is  in  estimation  for  wis- 
dom  and  for  glory  that  has  a  little 
folly,  since  the  little  folly  of  the  tvise 
man  destroys  his  reputation,  and  makes 
it  to  stink,  taking  the  verb  iiJ'Nr, 
causes  to  stink,  from  the  first  clause 
to  govern  the  second  member,  re- 
garding iit;  as  its  subject,  in  the  sense 
of  estimation,  renoivn,  and  the  o  in 
^o?7?  and  liasn  as  causative ;  and  is 
followed  by  the  Bishops'  Bible,  "  a 
dead  fly  doeth  corrupt  sweet  oint- 
ment, and  maketh  it  to  stink :  even 
so  ofttimes  he  that  hath  been  had  in 
estimation  for  wisdom  and  honour,  is 
abhorred  because  of  a  little  foolish- 
ness;" the  Geneva  Bible,  "  dead  flies 
cause  to  stink  and  putrefy  the  oint- 
ment of  the  apothecary ;  so  doth  a 
little  folly  him  that  is  in  estimation 
for  wisdom  and  for  glory,"  the  Autho- 
rised Version,  Grotius,  Le  Clerc, 
Mendelssohn,  Friedlander,Michaelis, 
Holden,  Rosenmiiller,  Preston,  Phi- 
lippson,  Hengstenberg,  &c.  But  we 
submit — 1.  That  this  interpretation 
is  at  variance  with  the  argument, 
which  is  to  shew  how  completely  the 
wise  man  is  subject  to  the  folly  of 
others,  how  "  one  fool"  may  subvert 
all  his  wise  plans,  and  not  to  demon- 
strate how  a  little  folly,  or  a  slight 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  wis^man, 
will  destroy  his  reputation  ;  2.  That 
it  unwarrantably  separates  the  as- 
syndic  S"?.'  ^'':'?',  and  makes  lij;  depend 
upon  ffl'«i:  only  ;  3.  That  it  is 
thereby  necessitated  to  resort  to  a 
very  harsh  ellipsis ;  and  4.  That  it 
departs  from  the  natural  sense  of 
the  construction  p  "^i^,  which  all  the 
ancient  versions,  however  strange 
their  explanations,  rightly  take  to  ex- 
press tiie  comparative.  The  easiest 
rendering,  and  the  most  compatible 
with  the  context,  is  that  of  the  Syriac 
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2  than  honourable  wisdom.     Still  the  mind  of  the  wise  man 

3  is  at  his  right  hand,  but  tlie  mind  of  the  fool  at  his  left ;  and 
even  when  the  fool  walketh  on  the  road  he  lacketh  his  mind, 


—  X 

v^  »   ^O  as  the  dead  flies  make  to  stink 

the  vessel  of  street  ointment,  so  a  little 
J'olly~iHrmre  ueighty  thnn  wisdom  and 
great  glory ;  so  also  Raslii,  Rashbam, 
Knobe],  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Noyes, 
Heiligstedt,  Hitzig,  Stuart,  Elster, 
Vaihinger,  &c.  '^^,  as  is  rie;litly  ex- 
jiluiiied  by  Rashi  and  Rashba;n, 
t^Mnn  p  inv  '7•\^pv3^  12D  win  Tiao  pTob, 
retains  here  its  original  signification, 
weighty,  heavy,  and  is  construed  with 
]'Q,  comparison,  i.e.,  it  is  heavier  and 
weighs  more  than  wisdom;  it  is  mas- 
euline,  tliough  referring  to  vrlr^xp^fem., 
because  it  is  placed  ut  the  beginning 
o^  the  sentence  ivi'Je  sujnri,  vii.  7). 
"?i33p  is  in  apposition  to  noDnp,  which 
it  qualifies,  so  that  liisn  ^^9?™.  Hte- 
va.\ly from  wisdom  from  honour,  moii  m  s 
from  honourable  wisdom  (comp.  d'H?] 
D'pbffi,  sacrifices,  eucharists,  i.  e., 
eucharistic  sacrifices,  Exod.  xxiv.  5; 
1  Sara.  xi.  15 ;  noM  onoM,  words, 
truth,  i.  e.,  truthful  words,  Prov.  xxii. 
21 ;  Gesen.  §  113  ;  Ewald,  §  287,  c). 
This  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
scope  of  the  passage  than  the  com- 
mon rendering,  "  wisdom  and  glory," 
supplying  the  copula,  as  Colieleth 
does  not  treat  upon  glory  or  renown, 
but  wisdom  exclusively. 

2.  Still  the  mind  of  the  iviseman, 
&c.  The  utter  inutility  and  inabi- 
lity of  wisdom  to  exempt  the  wise 
from  the  destiny  common  to  all  men, 
hitherto  demonstrated,  does  by  no 
means  imply  that  it  is  ahsidutely 
powerless  and  useless.  If  wisdom 
can  do  as  little  as  folly  to  affect  an 
arbitrary  Providence  which  has  no 


regard  for  merit  or  demerit,  yet  it 
has  a  great  advantage  over  folly  in 
many  other  respects.  The  mind  of 
the -wise  man  is  at  his  right  hand, 
ready  to  guard  and  defend  liim  from 
a  thousand  dangers,  whilst  that  of 
the  fool  is  out  of  its  proper  place, 
and  is  useless  in  cases  of  emergency. 
Here  again,  as  in  ii.  18,  Coheleth, 
after  having  shewn  the  powerlessness 
of  wisdom  relatively,  guards  us  against 
taking  his  assertion  absolutely.  To 
indicate  this  in  the  translation,  we 
must  supply  the  expression  never- 
theless, still,  or  yet.  ^!?,  heart,  also 
mind,  see  i.  13.  The  use  of  the 
phrase  to  be  at  one's  right,  for  to  stand 
by  one,  to  be  ready  to  assist,  to  defend 
(comp.  ''P'O'D  '3, /or  He  is  at  my  right 
hand,  i.e.,  to  defend  me.  Vs.  xvi.  8  ; 
^rap» 'n«.  t/i<J  Lord  is  at  thy  right 
hand,  i.e..  to j^rotect  thee,  Ps.  ex.  5), 
shews  that  to  be  at  the  left  hand 
means  the  reverse,  to  be  <fut  of  its 
place,  missing.  That  this  is  the 
sense  is  moreover  evident  from  "icn 
iab,  he  misses  his  mind,  it  is  absent, 
which  is  used  in  the  following  verse  to 
describe  the  condition  of  a  fool ;  thus 
shewing  beyond  doubt  that  we  are  to 
understand  by  ibsnipb,  ai  his  left  hand, 
to  be  absent  from  its  proper  place. 

3  And  even  when,  &c.  Nor  can 
this  want  of  wisdom  be  concealed  ; 
it  is  so  glaring  that  everybody  sees 
it  as  soon  as  the  fool  leaves  bis  house 
and  sets  his  foot  on  the  street  to  go 
somewhere,  innsmuch  as  he  is  bewil- 
dered and  ignorant  of  the  commonest 
roads,  in  the  very  place  where  lie  has 
spent  all  his  life.  '^"j^^.  on  the  way, 
is  not  used  figuratively  lor  his  under- 
takings and  intercourse  with  mru 
(v-\3Ti'  vprr,  Ibn  Ezra;  fein  2;f)un, 
Luther I'Joverdale,  Reynolds, Patrick, 
Knobel,  Heiligstedt,  Stuart,  Elster. 
Vailiinger,  Hengstenberg,  &c.),  but 
is  used  in  its  literal  sense,  on  the 
road,  wlien  he  has  to  walk  to  any 
phice  (Rashi,  Rashbam,  Grotius,  Le 
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4  and  yet  he  saith  of  every  one,  He  is  a  fool !     If  the  anger  of 
the  ruler  is  kindled  against  thee,  quit  not  thy  place,  for 


Clerc,  Herzfeld,  Hitzig,  &c.),  as  is 
evident  from  verse  15,  where  the 
same  phraseology  is  used  to  illustrate 
great  stupidity;  it  depends  upon  'rj!?^, 
and  is  placed  first  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis;  the  regular  construction 
would  be  "rj^^?  Tjbin  "^Drrj  n«JN3-c:i. 
For  ©3-=n«;«3,  used  as  a  particle  of 
time,  i.e.,  iihen,  see  viii.  7;  and  for 
the  Massoretic  remark,  that  the 
article  in  ''^l^"??  is  redundant  ("n  th'') 
because  of  i^'«3,  which  precedes  it, 
see  vi.  10.  iab  is  generally  taken  as 
the  subject  of  ipn,  and  is  rendered 
his  heart  or  under standiiuj  fails,  or  is 
lacking.  Against  this,  however,  Herz- 
feld and  Philippson  rightly  urge  that 
2.)  ipn  IS  a  phrase  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  that  "lori  is,  in  this  phrase, 
the  epithet  of  the  man,  and  not  of 
the  heart.  Accordingly  i^^  must  be 
taken  as  the  object,  i?n  as  the  predi- 
cate, and  "J^D  as  the  subject.  "t?«,  to 
speak,  to  speak  inwardly,  to  wish,  to 
think  (c5mp.  Exod.  ii.  14 ;  supra, 
vii.  23).  '^3'^,  as  frequently,  to  every 
one.  «in  bpp,  he  is  a  fool,  is  the 
purport  of  his  thoughts  about,  or 
his  address  to,  every  one.  So  Sym- 
machus,  as  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome 

(in     loco),     SXJSPICATUR     DE     OMNIBUS 

QUOD  STULTi  SUNT,  he  suspccts  all 
men  that  they  are  fools  ;  the  Vulgate, 

OMNES    STULTOS   JESTIMAT,    he     thiuks 

all  men  fools;  Luther,  Coverdale,  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  Desvoeux,  Knobel, 
Hitzig,  Heiligstedt,  Stuart,  Elster, 
Vaihinger,  Hengstenberg,  &c.,  and 
this  seems  also  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
Se|)tuagint's  strange  version,   xai  S 

"KayiiHTM    'navra    a<})po£7u!i;    Io-ti'v,    and   all 

that  he  will  think  is  folly,  which  is 

followed  by  the  Syriac  version  ^u^O 

wjOI  "jIoliliiCD  .n  -^  j^ZilD?,  and 

which  has  given  rise  to  the  ren- 
dering of  bDD  by  i{)bx\^\,  foolish,  i.e.. 
er  f|.>tic^t  xu  3iUcm  ;  c^  ifi  t|)6ric^t 
(Knobel,  Ewald,  Vaihinger,  Heng- 
stenberg, &c.),  contrary  to  the  uni- 


form signification  of  "Jjo,  which  is 
always  used  oi  persons  (comp.  ii.  19. 
vii.  17,  X.  14;  Jer.  iv.  22,  v.  21). 
The  Chaldee  paraphrase  p.P«  ^Ijisi 
«in  NnciLn,  and  all  say  that  he  is  a 
fool,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
words  of  the  text.  The  explanation 
of  Rashi,  Eashbam,  and  Ibn  Ezra, 
rn^i  M-bp  n«-i»Di  ice:  br  xiip  Nin  iVn3 
bDb  iJiiDn,  lie,  as  it  xvere,  proclaims 
against  himself,  displays  his  folly, 
and  makes  known  his  shortcomings  to 
all,  taking  it  as  oratio  obliqua,  which 
is  followed  by  the  Geneva  Bible,  the 
Authorised  Version,  Reynolds,  Hodg- 
son, Herzfeld,  De  Wette,  Noyes, 
Philippson,  &c.,  is  inadmissible,  in- 
asmuch as  it  would  require  either 
«in  ban  '3  or  'jsj  bDp. 

4.  If  the  anger  of  the  ruler,  &c. 
Another  lesson  which  Coheleth  de- 
duced from  the  awful  absence  of 
retributive  justice  — wherewith  this 
resume  begins,  viii.  16.  17  —  was 
patiently  and  submissively  to  bear 
the  anger  of  a  tyrannical  ruler,  since 
gentleness  will  efiect  that  which  the 
existence  of  retribution  would  have 
done,  viz.,  prevent  the  despot  from 
committing  still  greater  outrages. 
mi,  like  its  equivalent  spirit  in  Eng- 
lish, also  signifies  excitement  of  minfJ>, 
temper,  anger  (comji.  Isa.  xxv.  4, 
xxxiii.  11;  Zech.  vi.  8,  and  espe- 
cially Judg.  viii.  3,  where  the  oppo- 
site phrase  n^n  nci  is  used  for  anger 
subsiding),  nby,  with  "J?,  or  a.  expresses 
the  rising  of  the  passion  against  any 
one  (comp.  cna  nby  cribx  r|N,  the  anger 
of  the  Lord  rose  against  them.  Ps. 
Ixsviii.  21.  31).  That  mn-Vw  jyoipn, 
do  not  leave  thy  place,  is  not  to  he 
taken  figuratively  for  la^  bill  nic^t 
entriil^en,  lose  not  thy  self-possession, 
(liUther,  Knobel,  Hitzig,  Stuart, 
Elster,  Vaihinger,  &c.),  but  means  a 
sudden  surrendering  of  one's  post  or 
office,  thus  i.icidcaling  the  idea  of 
self-possession,  but  not  making  it 
the  exclusive  one,  is  evident  (rem 
the  phrase  ^t\  v^so  Vnan-'jw,  do  not 
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5  gentleness  preventetli  greater  outrages.     There  is  an  evil 
which  1  have  seen  under  the  sun  ;  an  outrage  as  that  which 


hastily  leave  his  presence,  in  viii.  3. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  taking 
NEio  as  standing  for  ne-ip  (Ibn  Ezra, 
Grotius,  Le  Clerc,  Knobel,  Herzfeld, 
Fiirst,  &c.),  as  the  regular  root  yields 
the  required  sense,  ncn,  to  mend,  to 
cure,  to  assuage  pain  of  body,  like 
soLOR,  coNSOLOR,  heuUntj,  solacing, 
in  Latin,  lor  solus,  oX»f,  and  Nr«  in 
Chaldee,  signifies  also  to  allay  pain 
of  mind,  to  quiet,  to  soothe;  hence 
NGID,  uhat  w  allayinij,  quieting,  or 
soothing,  i.  e.,  quietness,  gentleness. 
n^:,  will  leave  at  rest,  nill  not  stir  np, 
uill  not  provoke,  will  prevent.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  c'bna  C'xnn, 
greater  errors  or  outrages,  does  not 
refer  to  offences  of  the  subject,  but  is 
the  same  as  st  117  in  viii.  3,  and 
characterises  the  ill-treatment  from 
the  ruler.  The  several  Hagadic  in 
terpretations  of  this  verse  contained 
in  the  Midrash,  one  of  which  is 
adopted  in  tlie  Chaldee  paraphrase, 
and  espoused  by  St.  Jerome  and 
other  fathers,  viz.,  "  '  the  spirit  of  the 
ruler,'  i.e.,  the  prince  of  this  world, 
the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the 
children  of  disobedience,  '  riseth  up 
against  thee,'  i  e.,  enters  into  our 
heart  and  inflicts  the  wound  of  evil 
thought ;  '  do  not  leave  thy  place,' 
i.  6.,  we  must  not  easily  give  place, 
but  must  fight  against  this  evil 
thought,  strive  to  be  IVeed  from  this 
sin,  so  that  the  thought  does  not  be- 
come an  action ;"  and  the  other  which 
was  entertained  by  St.  Jerome's 
teacher,  and  is  followed  by  Ibn  Ezra, 
viz. :  nbcD-Da  nbro  ir  -jri'D^na  rvii:  cm 
ir:»  i«  mi  rnt-c  ;':r'm  n:n  ba.  "[0V3 
nrnnn  rrn^ij  103  Ton  TODni  dj  pern"© 
r\'.,vbs  rcrcvTi  n':5  xbi  raipno  ^^  vh  ib'>o 
ii3n  ]":an'D  brio  ncto  •  cinn  '33  1:22 
br  r]y«D  !<''n  cvQ3  r|V'«m  n?  riz-yn  i2Cio© 
'D  ]':rm  ii^n  ]':2no  Nine  ndio  i<in  ]D 
c'bnj  D^«'j;n  anr  nrco'on  mm,  '-if  the 
spirit,"  i.  e.,  if  thou  hast  risen,  through 
thy  wisdom,  to  the  dignity  of  a  ruler, 
"  leave  not  thy  jilace,"  i.  e  ,  thy  humi- 
lity, or  cease  not  to  be  always  occupied 


with  wisdom,  just  as  thou  didst  prior 
to  the  removal  from  thy  jdace,  and 
elevation  to  that  high  position,  nbio 
is  part.  Hiphil,  from  nci,  to  leave 
(com p.  rib-ns^rt,  leave  her,  2  Kings 
iv.  -iT),  and  the  n  stands  for  n,  as  in 
the  Piel,  n2i.'3  (Jer.  xxxviii.  4),  and 
the  meaning  is,  for  ivJioso  leaves  ruling 
leaves  great  sins  —  as  well  as  the 
strange  renderingof  the  Zurich  Bible, 
literally  adopted  by  Coverdalc,  "  if 
a  principal  spirit  bo  given  thee  to 
hear  rule,  be  not  negligent  then  in 
thine  office ;  for  so  shall  great  wicked- 
ness be  put  down,  as  it  were,  with 
medicine,"  and  the  alteration  of  the 
last  clause  in  the  Bishojis'  Bible, 
"  for  he  that  can  take  care  of  himself 
avoideth  great  offence,"  are  as  curious 
as  they  are  irreconcileable  with  the 
text  and  context.  Equally  curious 
is  Desvoeux's  translation  of  the  last 
clause,  "  for  power  kept  in  thy  hands 
will  make  an  atonement  for  great 
offences." 

5.  'There  is  an  evil,  &c.  The  dis- 
pleasure of  the  monarch,  summarily 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  verse,  is 
now  illustrated  by  the  manifestation 
of  it  in  such  an  outrage  of  justice  as 
can  only  proceed  from  a  despot,  "i^m 
is  omitted  before  'nw,  as  in  vi.  ]. 
The  3  in  !^^^^  is  not  if  anovnoy, 
QUASI  NON  si'ONTANEL'M,  as  if  done 
unwillingly  ;  quasi  per  errorem,  as 
if  through  an  error ;  quasi  igno- 
RANTiA,  as  if  it  were  ignorance  (the 
Septuagint,  Aquila,  Theodotion,  the 
Vulgate,  St.  Jerome,  &c.)  i.  c.,  it 
appears  to  people  as  if  it  were  an 
error,  but  it  is  not  so ;  trying  to  ex- 
tenuate  it  (Ibn  Ezra,  Mendelssohn, 
Preston,  Hengstenberg,  &.c.) ;  or  being 
so  flagrant  and  outrageous  that  it 
appears  more  as  if  it  were  an  error 
than  intentional;  trying  to  enhance 
it  (Herzfeld,  &c.) ;  nor  as  if  it  were 
owing  to  an  error,  &c.  (Rashbam) ;  nor 
is  it  namely  (Luther,  Coverdalc;  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  Spohn,  Evvald,  &c.) ; 
nor  is  it  caph  veritatis  (Bishop  Key- 
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6  proceedeth  from  a  ruler  ;  a  great  fool  is  placed  in  many  high 


nolds,  Noyes,  Hitzig,  Elster,  &c.) ; 
nor  can  it  signify  according  to  ;  no,d) 
^Kaafgabe,  in  gbtgc  eine^  3Scrfet)ng, 
tt?a^  »om  giir^cn  au^ge^t,  gibt  eg 
cinen  Uebctjianb  im  Seben  (Uoderlein, 
Holden,  Knobel,  De  Wette,  Heilig- 
stedt,  Vailiinger,  &c.) ;  but  means  an 
error  or  outrage  like  that  which,  &c. ; 
such  an  outrage  as  despots  only  can 
commit,  njjo  being  implied  before 
n::^3,  as  is  evident  from  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  3  when  preceding  sub- 
stantives (compare  ii.  15).  «?'  is 
doubly  anomalous,  it  stands  fornsisv, 
which  again  is  pointed  as  the  part, 
fern,  of  verbs  n"?  (compare  Ewald, 
§  189,  f).  The  allegorisers  see  no 
inconsistency  in  making  the  ruler 
here  spoken  of  to  be  both  God  and 
the  devil.  Thus  St.  Jerome  was 
told  by  bis  Rabbi,  Hebr.eus  poten- 

TEM  ET  PRINCIPEM  A  CUJDS  FACIE, 
IGNOR.VriO  VIDEATIIR  EGREDI,  DeDM 
EXPOSUIT,  QUOD  PUTENT  HOMINES  IN 
HAC  INiEQUALlTATE  RERUM  ILLUM  NON 
JUSTE    ET    UT   jEQUUM    EST    JUDICARE, 

that  the  Jews  explain  this  ruler  to  be 
God,  from  whose  presence  error  seems 
to  go  forth,  since  men  think  that  there 
is  no  justice  in  these  inequalities ;  this 
Hagadic  interpretation  is  also  given 
by  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  and  Rashi, 
and  is  pronounced  by  Hengstenberg 
to  be  the  true  one.  Others,  however, 
according  to  the  same  Father,  take 
the  ruler  to  be  Ihe  devil,  who  rules 
under  the  sun,  and  hence  derive 
from  it  this  comfort,  ne  simus  itaque 

TRISTES  SI  IN  HOC  S.ECULO  HUMILES 
VIDEAMUR,  SCIENTES  A  FACIE  DIA- 
BOLI  STULTOS  SUBLEVARI,  ET  DIVITES 
DEJICI,  SERVOS  INSIGNIA  HABERE 
DOMINORUM    ET   PRINCIPES  SERVORUM 

iNGREDi  VIL1T.A.TE,  let  US  therefore 
not  he  sad,  if  ue  have  to  apj)ear  low 
in  this  ivorld,  knowing  that  it  is  from 
the  devil  that  fools  are  exulted  and 
the  rich  degra/led,  that  servants  have 
the  distinctions  of  master,  and  princes 
walk  in  the  degradation  of  servants. 

6.  Agreatfoolisjylaced,&c.  The 
outrage  committed  by  tlie  despot 
consists  in  his  elevating  consummate 


fools  to  high  positions,  and  degrading 
the  wise  and  the  noble.     ]n2,  to  give, 
also  to  place  (comp.  Deut.  xvii.  15  ; 
Esth.  vi.  8).     ''?p  is  not  a  concrete 
according  to  the  analogy  of  i^.',  as 
Ibn   Ezra  explains  it,  Vdd  nvn  pnn 
n>  TOD  n^nn  c-a,  but  is  the  abstract, 
as  Rashi  rightly  has  it  (nvicn),  used 
instead  of  the  concrete  "'jp,  to  inten- 
sify the  idea,  and  is  tantamount  to 
extremely   or  intensely  foolish   {vide 
supra,  ii.  23):  theSeptuagint,  Aquila, 
Symraachus,  tbe  Vulgate,  the  Syriac, 
St.  Jerome,  the  Chaldee,  &c.,  rightly 
give  the  concrete  in  their  versions. 
Di"»o,  altitude,  height,  metaphorically, 
high  statifjn,  high   condition   (comp.  ^ 
Job  V.    11);    the  article  in  D^iim^ 
indicates  the  ivell-hnown  high  oflBces 
of  state,  just  as  it  points  in  "JEi^a  to 
the  acknowledged  opposite  extreme 
established  by  society.     The  absence 
of  the  article  in  d'?-!  shevFs  that  it  is 
an  adverbial  addition  to  □'•oiT??  (vide 
supra,  vi.  3),  intimating  that  many 
offices  of  responsibility  are  conferred 
upon  the  fool;  whereas  D'?"li7  n'piitaa, 
as  Herzfeld  rightly  remarks,  would 
denote  in  the  many  high  jJlaces,  thus 
introducing  a  complaint  about  the 
large  number   and  great   revenue  of 
these  offices,  which  is  foreign  to  the 
design  of  the  passage.     Less  appro- 
priate and  forcible  is  the  rendering 
of  the  Septuagint  (Iv  -j^ia-iv  fji.iya7.oti), 
the  Vulgate    (in  dignitate  sublimi), 
Rashi    (n2i3  ^Q-nm),   and    Ibn  Ezra, 
which  is  followed  by  Luther,  Cover- 
dale,  the  Bishops'  Bible,  the  Geneva 
Bible,  the  Authorised  Version,  &c., 
assigning  to  c?!  the  secondary  sense 
of  great.     C'T-i^?,  as  opposed  to  "Jpf  lI, 
folly  =^  the  foolish,  are  the  spiritually 

rich,   QUI   DlVITES   SUNT   SERMONE   ET 

SAPiENTiA,  the  rich  in  eloquence  and 
wisdom,  as  St.  Jerome  remarks, 
hence  the  tvise,  the  noble;  just  as 
5>iTi3  denotes  both  rich  and  noble  (Job  ''\ 
xxxvi.  19  ;  Isa.  xxxii.  5),  and  li^, 
noble,  also  signifies  elevated  in  mind, 
wise  (ride  infra,  verse  16).  There  is 
therefore  no  necessity  for  resorting 
to  any  violent  means,  in  order  to 
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7  positions,  and  the  noble  sit  in  degradation.     I  have  seen 
servants  upon  horses,  and  masters  walking  on  the  ground 

8  as  servants.     Yet  he  who  diggeth  a  pit  shall  fall  into  it. 


produce  the  antithesis  between  the 
two  clauses ;  such,  for  example,  as 
adopted  by  those  mentioned  by  Ibn 
Ezra,  Y"'^'^  nvn"?  'i«i  rvrrxo  ^•^^on  D'TCnEo 
□'21  □'m-rai  nivjb  d"int  baiun  ••byn®  pv■^^ 
-[Em  D'Tcym,  who  maintain  that  the 
D  stands  for  tu,  and  submit  that  the 
contrast  is  between  the  "ja©,  the  wise 
and  the  rich  (so  also  Kimchi,  s.v.), 
or  taking  Q'?"}  over  to  the  second 
hemistich,  and  translating  it,  "while 
the  noble  and  the  rich  sit  in  low 
places  "  (Doderlein,  Bauer,  Van  der 
Palm,  Boothroyd,  &c.) 

7.  /  have  seen  servants,  &c.  A 
further  description  of  the  tyrannical 
and  outrageous  proceedings  of  the 
despot.  Riding  on  horses  has  been, 
and  still  is,  a  mark  of  distinction  and 
honour  among  the  Eastern  as  well  as 
other  nations  (comp.  Esth.  vi.  B,  9  ; 
2  Chron.  xxv.  28;  Jer.  xv.  25).  Justin 
tells  us  that  among  the  Parthians, 

HOC  DENIQUE  DISCRIMEN  INTER  SER- 
VOS LIBEROSQUE  EST,  QUOD  SERVI 
PEDIBUS,  LIBERI   NON    NISI    EQUIS    IN- 

CEDUNT,  the  difference  between  slaves 
and  freemen  is,  that  the  former  go  on 
foot,  and  the  latter  ride  on  horseback 
(xli.  3).  Maillet  and  Pocock  record 
in  their  travels,  that  Europeans  gene- 
rally are  obliged  to  ride  on  asses  or 
mules,  and  that  the  consuls  alone 
are  permitted  to  ride  on  horseback. 
And  Maundrell,  speaking  of  his 
trip  to  see  the  beautiful  gardens  at 
Damascus,  says,  "  on  visiting  these 
gardens  Fraiiks  are  obliged  either  to 
walk  on  foot,  or  else  to  ride  upon 
asses,  the  insolence  of  the  Turks  not 
allowin;?  them  to  mount  on  horse- 
back "  (Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jeru- 
salem, Bohn's  ed.  of  Early  Travels  in 
Palestine,  p.  492 ;  Harmer,  Observa- 
tions, &c.,  ii.,  p.  410 ;  Kosenraiiller, 
Orient,  iv.,  p.  172).  This  being  the 
custom,  we  can  see  how  great  is  the 
outrage,  and  subversion  of  all  de- 
cency and  law,  committed  by  the 
tyrant  in  the  cases  before  us.     As 


these  extraordinary  changes  and  vio- 
lations proceed  from  {~'')'<^)  a  ruler, 
D'!^  cannot  mean^mwc^s  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  but  as  frequently 
simply  denotes  ^?r^(?c<s,  leaders,  mas- 
ters (comp.  Exod.  i.  ]  I ;  1  Sam.  xxii. 
2;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  19). 

8.  Yet  he  who  diggeth,  &c.  The 
twelfth  verse,  which  concludes  with 
the  counsel  given  in  verse  4,  viz., 
the  advantage  of  submitting  patiently 
to  and  of  conciliating  the  anger  of 
the  ruler,  shews,  beyond  doubt,  that 
the  intervening  adages  in  vv.  8-  11, 
are  designed  to  set  Ibrth  the  dangers 
to  which  the  opposite  conduct  might 
expose  the  suffering  subjects.  The 
metaphor  from  the  digging  of  a  pit 
must  have  been  very  striking  to  those 
who  were  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
huntsmen,  to  secure  their  prey,  dug 
deep  ditches,  covered  them  over  with 
foliage,  and  put  some  alluring  meats 
on  the  covering,  and  when  the  ani- 
mals stepped  on  them  to  get  the  food 
the  cover  gave  way  and  they  fell  in, 
and  that  it  frequently  happened  that 
those  who  were  engaged  in  this 
dangerous  digging  were  themselves 
buried  by  the  falling  in  of  the  earth. 
Hence  the  admonition,  that  by  trying 
to  undermine  the  despot  for  the  suf- 
ferings he  inflicts  upon  us,  we  may 
be  utterly  ruined  in  this  hazardous 
process,  by  bringing  upon  ourselves 
the  whole  weight  of  the  tyrant's 
anger;  whereas  "gentle  submission 
will  prevent  greater  outrages"  (comp. 
Prov.  xxvi.  27  ;  Ps.  vii.  Ifi,  Ivii.  7). 
The  second  adage  originated  from 
the  well-known  habit  of  serpents  to 
make  their  abodes  in  walls.  Hence 
it  not  unfrequently  happened  that 
when  a  man  "  went  into  a  house,  and 
leaned  his  hand  on  the  ivall,  a  serpent 
bit  him  "  (Amos  v.  19).  The  danger 
was  intinitely  greater  when  a  man 
inadvertently  tried  to  pull  down  tlie 
wall  and  disturbed  the  nest  of  these 
venomous  reptiles.  Thus,  by  attempt- 
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9  and  whoso  breaketh  down  a  wall  a  serpent  shall  bite  him ; 
he  who  breaketh  up  stones  shall  be  hurt  therewith ;  whoso 


ing  to  destroy  the  fabric  of  despotism, 
we  may  provoke  the  deadly  poison  of 
the  tyrant,  whereas  "  gentle  submis- 
sion will  prevent  greater  outrages." 
yii",  a  pit,  is  aTra^  xej/o'/ixevov,  from  ypj, 
to  dig,  a  root  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  Syriac  and  Chaldee ;  it  is  a  parti- 
cipial noun  of  Pual,  standing  for 
yn«n;  the  prefix  n  is  not  unfrequently 
dropped  in  the  participle  of  this  con- 
jugation, as  well  as  of  the  Piel,  in 
which  case  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
Quametz  in  the  final  syllable  (comp. 
i^v  for  ^^va,  Judg.  xiii.  8 ;  norn  for 
nnmn,  Hos!  i.  6.  8 ;  Gesen.  §  52,  2,  0 ; 
Ewaid,  §  169,  d).  The  warning  which 
the  Massoretic  note  gives  us,  that 
(pTiic  inn  irji)  there  is  a  Dagesh  after 
a  Shurek,  is  unnecessary,  since  the  i 
is  not  a  proper  Shurek,  but  -merely 
orthographic,  and  is  short,  as  in  n!jv, 
Judg.  xiii.  8;  and  '^P^\  supra,  ix.  12. 
That  11J  here  is  not  a  hedge  (the 
Sept.  and  the  Vulg.,  followed  by 
Luther,  Coverdale,tbe  Bishops'  Bible, 
the  Geneva  Bible,  Desvoeux,  Hodg- 
son, Noyes,  &c.)  but  a  stone  wall,  is 
evident  from  npn™  vn«  -\t31,  and  the 
stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  dotvn, 
Prov.  xxiv.  31;  yjQ  "ilJ,  repairer  of 
the  breach,  tsa.  Iviii.'  12 ;  m]:?  o-j-i  -173, 
he  hath  enclosed  my  uays  with  hewn 
stones,  Lam.  iii.  9 ;  and  especially 
from  the  following  verse,  where  the 
illustration  of  plucking  up  stones  has 
undoubtedly  been  suggested  by,  and 
is  connected  with,  the  breaking  down 
of  stone  walls. 

9.  And  ivhoso  breaketh  down,  &c. 
The  illustrations  adduced  in  this 
verse  are  taken  from  the  same  em- 
ployment, mentioned  in  the  second 
part  of  the  foregoiug  verse.  With 
the  breaking  down  of  walls  are  con- 
nected the  pulling  out  of  stones  and 
the  cutting  down  of  timber,  both  of 
which  are  dangerous  occupations, 
and  sometimes  cripple  for  life  those 
who  are  thus  engaged.  When  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  appliances 
with  which  art  and  science  have  so 


profusely  enriched  us  for  pulling 
down  huge  stone  buildings  did  not 
exist  in  the  times  here  spoken  of, 
and  that  the  dangers  of  this  employ- 
ment were  consequently  far  greater, 
and  the  accidents  far  more  numerous, 
than  we  can  now  imagine,  the  beauty 
and  force  of  the  metaphor,  borrowed 
therefrom  to  set  forth  the  peril  of 
attempting  to  subvert  the  structure 
of  a  despotic  government,  will  be 
obvious.  As  I'M,  which  primarily 
means  to  j)ull  up,  to  pluck  up,  any- 
thing fast,  has,  from  its  being  fre- 
quently used  in  connection  with  the 
pulling  up  of  tent-pins  or  stakes  to 
take  down  and  remove  the  tents,  also 
come  to  signify  to  remove,  exposi- 
tors are  divided  about  the  meaning 
of  r?'?  here;  the  Sept.  {i^ai^oov  xifloyf), 
Symmachus  ((U£T£a)f.5v  Xi'flouc),  Hodg- 
son, Gesenius,  Ew  aid,  Hitzig,  Heilig- 
stedt,  Stuart,  Elster,Fiir8t,Vaihinger, 
Hengstenberg,  &c.,  adhere  to  the 
primary  meaning  of  breaking  up, 
pulling  out,  whilst  Aquila  ((USTonfliv 
Xi'Sov;),    the  Vulgate    {qui    transfer t 

lapides),  the  Syriac  (P  ftV)),  Rashi, 
Rashbam,  Ibn  Ezra,  Luther,  Cover- 
dale,  the  Bishops'  Bible,  the  Geneva 
Bible,  the  Auth.  Version,  Desvoeux, 
De  Wette,  Noyes,  &c.,  take  it  in  the 
secondary  sense  of  removing.  The 
former  sense,  however,  is  warranted 
by  the  phrase  D']3«  S"irri,  to  full  up 
stones,  in  1  Kings  v.  31,  and  is  more 
consonant  with  the  scope  of  the  pas- 
sage, inasmuch  as  breaking  up  agrees 
better  with  the  parallelism  cleaving. 
For  cn|,  masc,  referring  to  the  fern. 
]1M,  see  ii.  6.  There  is  no  necessity, 
with  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Elster,  &c., 
for  taking  ]3b^  as  a  denominative  from 
]'3ir,  coulter  (Prov.  xxiii.  2),  in  order 
to  obtain  the  meaning  shall  be  cut, 
or  ivounded,  which  the  Vulgate 
{vulneraUtur),  Luther  (wirb  »erie^t 
Werben),  Coverdale,  the  Bishops' 
Bible  {shall  be  hurt),  Desvoeux, 
Spohn,   &c.,   rightly  give,   since  ]3d 
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10  cleaveth  wood  shall  be  cut  thereby.     If  the  axe  be  blunt, 


itself  denotes  cutting  in  Aramaean 
(comp.  Fiirst,  Lex.  s. ';.)  Less  appro- 
priate is  the  rendering  shall  he  enilaii- 
gered  (the  Septuagint,  Ibn  Ezra,  the 
Geneva  Bible,  the  AiUhorisedVersion, 
Knobel,  Herzfeld,  Ewald,  De  Wette, 
Noyes,  Stuart,  Vaihinger,  &c),  which, 
as  Hitzig  rightly  remarks,  is  too 
general  and  indefinite,  when  com- 
pared with  the  other  predicates.  Still 
more  objectionable  is  the  rendering 
shall  be  burned  (the  Chaldee  Tn? 
N"iin  Mii^iDNb),  heated  or  warmed, 
Kashi  (cnnn'),  and  Kashbara,  which 
is  followed  by  Broughton,  deducing 
it  from  T^:;2p  in  1  Kings  i.  2,  to  which 
the  meaning  of  warming,  heating,  is 
wrongly  assigned,  as  will  be  seen 
from  a  comparison  of  it  with  Isa. 
xxii.  15. 

10.  If  the  axe  be  blunt,  &c.  To 
Bhew  more  forcibly  the  folly  of 
attempting  to  raise  a  feeble  arm 
against  the  mighty  trunk  of  despot- 
ism, Coheleth  takes  up,  from  an- 
other point  of  view,  the  illustration 
used  in  the  second  hemistich  of  the 
foregoing  verse.  If  one  will  go  to 
work  with  a  blunt  axe,  and  does  not 
take  due  precaution  to  sharpen  the 
instrument  before  using  it,  he  will 
only  make  the  tyrant  increase  his 
army,  and  thereby  augment  his  suf- 
ferings. But  it  is  the  prerogative  of 
wisdom  to  repair  the  mischief  which 
such  precipitate  folly  occasions.  The 
different  renderings  of  this  verse  are 
very  n'umerous  and  most  conflicting. 
The    Septuagint    has  liv    hnia-ri    tJ 

o"iSilpioy,  not  al-To;  Ttfoirtinov  nap^lVy  Kai 
Swaf^Eij  ivva.fji.iia'ei,  xni  WEfiVrtia  tov  avifliou 

a-o^ia,  if  the  axe  should  fall,  and  it 
troubled  his  face,  and  he  shall 
strengthen  the  forces ;  and  the  advan- 
tage of  man  is  wisdom,  altering  nnp 
into  ^^l.  omitting  «'?  before  c':p,  as- 
signing to  ''^i^  the  Chaldee  sense  of 
hurting,  and  changing  "i'"'?^!?  for  il"«. 
The    Vulgate,    si    retusum    fcerit 

FERRUM,  ET  HOC  NON  UT  PRIUS,  SED 
HEBETATUM  FUERIT,  JICLTO  LABORE 
EXAOUETITR  ;      ET      POST      INllUSTRIAM 

SEQUETUR  SAPiENTiA,  if  the  irou  be 


blunt,  and  it  be  not  as  before,  but  if 
it  be  dull,  it  may  be  sharpened  tdth 
much  labour,  and  after  industry  shall 
follow  uisdom,  doubly  translating 
''iT/Ic,  viz.,  light,  smooth,  edgeless,  and 
to  make  smooth,  sJiarjien,  assigning 
to  1??;  the  sense  o\'  imparting  strength, 
sharpening,  altering  D'^;n]  into  D'b^na, 
taking  ]i"iri:  to  denote  after,  and 
"^"try!,  industry.    St.  Jerome  translates 

it,  SI  RETUSUM  FUERIT  FERRUM  ET 
HOC  NON  UT  PRIUS,  SED  CONTUR- 
BATUM  FDERIT,  VIRTUTIBUS  CORRO- 
BORABITDR,     ET     RELIQUUM     FORTITU- 

DiNis  SAPIENTIA  EST,  if  the  uon  he 
blunt,  and  it  be  not  as  before,  but  is 
troubled,  it  shall  be  strengthened  by 
virtues,  and  the  remainder  of  strength 
is  wisdom;  which  he  explains,  "if 
any  one  finds  that,  through  negli- 
gence, he  has  lost  the  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures,  has  become  dull,  and 
does  not  continue  as  he  began, — for 
it  frequently  happens  that  when  one 
gets  a  smack  of  knowledge  he  be- 
comes elated  with  pride,  leaves  off 
to  learn,  —  his  knowledge  gradually 
decreases,  and  the  mind  gradually 
becomes  empty,  the  iron  is  dulled, 
sloth  and  idleness  being  as  it  were 
a  rust  of  wisdom  ;  if  this  be  the 
case  with  any  one,  let  him  not  be 
troubled,  but  go  to  his  teacher  and 
be  instructed  again,  and  after  labour, 
and  industry,  and  much  sweat  — 
for  this  is  meant  by  the  Hebrew 
("iij'  D'Tm),  'he  shall  be  strengthened 
by  forces,'  i.  e.,  by  toil,  industry,  and 
sweat,  and  daily  readings  —  he  shall 
obtain  wisdom,  and  his  strength  shall 
have  this  end,  that  he  shall  get  wis- 
dom." The  source  of  this  interpre- 
tation may  be  seen  in  the  Midrash 
and  the  Chaldee.  The  Syriac  Version 

^>^)  "i^l  ocno  ]Jl;^  1cTLO  T 
IjjZq-iO      V^j^m^o      U'-*-4qo 

lAki::>j  l,"i  ■  "^N.  if  the  axe  be 

blunt,  and  it  troubles  the  face  and 
increases  the  slain,  and  the  advantage 
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and  he  do  not  sharpen  it  beforehand,  he  shall  only  increase 


of  the  upright  or  diligent  is  wisdom, 
omits,  like  the  Septuagint,  «''  before 
□'33,  and  takes  ''iz)!?  to  denote  trouble ; 
but,  unlike  any  other  version,  mis- 
takes D'l'^ryi  for  xy)^rv\.  Passing  on 
from  these  arbitrary  alterations  of 
the  text  and  meaningless  versions, 
we  come  to  the  Rabbinic  expositors 
of  the  middle  ages,  who,  though  more 
literal,  are  not  less  divergent  in  their 
opinions  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
verse.  According  to  Rashi  and 
Rashbam,  nma  miin  •  bnnn  nnp  dm 
□3'Ni '  Vpbp  D'DD  vh  Nim  !  mnm  urvr^  irrpio 
5D"3?«  p"i3  □n';i  nvrr  pnb  □'qi-idi  u-'sovd^ 

pTOD  nbs^m  no^n  Tm^n  pin'i :  nSDb  □•'b"nn 
^nanp  inv  nranbnis?  mj';  the  meaning 
is,  "  though  the  sword,  even  if  it  be 
blunt,  and  have  not  its  edge  shar- 
pened, is  vanquishing  armies,  yet 
has  wisdom  a  greater  advantage," 
making  it  substantially  the  same  as 
the  assertion,  "  wisdom  is  better 
than  weapons  of  war,"  in  ix.  18. 
According  to  Ibn  Ezra  again,  '3  f]« 
rrri'  vhio  pym  V3D  b'pb^  vh^  bnin  nnp 
Nim  biED  «im  bQDn  'Vycn  «"in  b■^}b\l^  Tr\yrya 
•^1V  nbiDT  ypi2n  ns  toTc  w  bbp  man]  ]'32?o 
D'V'm  min'  n^a  n«  '■rro.y\  iqd  nsD'  tod 
•  b'n  '©:«  'Vn  'n  D'nb«  ]'33?d  hd  iq3  -iir 
T^nTV  noonb  iB'ffi  ]'2rm  naDn  TCDn  p-\nn- 
]i2;}3>  wbi  "la^ir^m  Dixn  i^-BDn  'D  as»  bD  bs? 
bpn  '['J  in  p  loiy  bsiD  nnn  iibdi  nD  n©nm 
FiDijn  laDn  pan  p  msv  b»ia  icDm,  it 
ought  to  be  rendered,  "  if  the  axe 
be  blunt,  and  he  do  whet  the  edge, 
then  it  will  overcome  his  strength 
{i.e.,  the  cleavers),  but  wisdom  has 
an  advantage  (i.  e.,  over  all  labour) 
for  securing  success."  Neither  are 
the  Reformers  less  discordant  in 
their  renderings.  Luther  has,  Wenn 
ein  Sifcn  jiumpf  ivitb  unb  an  bet 
(S^neibe  un3cfd)Uffen  bleibt,  map  man 
eg  mit  9)fad)t  luiebet  fc^cirfen  ;  atfo 
fotgt  au(^  Scij^^eit  bem  gleip,  which 
is  literally  adopted  by  Coverdale, 
"when  an  iron  is  blunt,  and  the 
point  not  sharpened,  it  must  be  whet 
again,  and  that  with  might;  even  so 
doth  wisdom  follow  diligence,"  and 
followed    by    the    Bishops'    Bible  ; 


whereas  the  Geneva  Bible  translates 
it,  "  if  the  irou  be  blunt,  and  one 
hath  not  whet  the   edge,  he   must 
then  put  to  more  strength  ;  but  the 
excellency  to  direct  a  thing  is  wis- 
dom," which,  with  very  little  varia- 
tion, is  adopted   in  the  Authorised 
Version.      Nor  has   this    difference 
of  opinion  been  diminished  by  the 
progress  of  modern  criticism,  as  may 
be  seen   from   the  following  speci- 
mens :  Desvoeux  renders  it,  "  if  an 
iron  instrument  be   blunt,  though 
the  edge  is  not  quite  off,  and  he  who 
wauteth  to  make  use  of  it  increaseth 
his  strength,  skill  is  more  profitable 
to  succeed;"  Spohn,  tt)enn  eine  %xi 
ftumpf  \^,  unb  man  fc^teift  fie,   fo 
fann  man  beflo  me^r  bamit  augii4)ten. 
5lbet  no^  beffer  gtiirft^  bet  aSci^^eit, 
if  an  axe  be  blunt,  and  is  sharpened, 
much   more  can  be  done  therewith ; 
yet  wisdom  has  still  greater  success ; 
Hodgson    again    has,    "  if  iron    be 
rusty  and  its  edge  blunt,  no  strength 
will  avail  to  make  it  cut;  yet  still 
wisdom  will  find  out  how  to  make  it 
execute  its  office;"  .whilst  Hitzig, 
"who  is  followed  by  Stuart  and  Elster, 
renders  it,  menn'er  bag  Sifcn  abge^ 
jlumpft  ^at,  unb  eg  o^ne  ©c^neibe  ift, 
fo  fi^wingt  er  unb  jlrengt  bie  ^tcifte  an. 
SSeffer  ifig,  triftig  2Beig|>eit  ^anb^aben, 
if  he  has  blunted  the  iron,  and  it  is 
without  edge,  he  swings  it  and  exerts 
his  strength ;  it  is  better  dexterously 
to  use  wisdom.      Against  all   these 
interpretations  we  urge —  1.  That  if 
the  connection  of  these  adages  with 
the  general  argument  is  as  we  liave 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  verse, 
they  are  totally  at  variance  with  the 
scope  of  the  passage;  and  2.  That 
they  all  more  or  less  force  meanings 
upon  the  words  which  are  contrary 
to  the  nsus  loquendi,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  analysis  of  the 
text.     That  nnp,  the  Piel,  like  the 
Kal,  is  used  intransitively  is  estab- 
lished beyond  doubt,  from  the  kindred 
nns,  which  has  an  intransitive  sense 
(comp.  niTba  nnnai,  and  every  spirit 
became  faint,  Ezek.  xxi.  12),  and  is 
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the  armj ;   but  the   advantage  of  repairing  hath  wisdom. 


rightly  rendered  so  by  the  Vulgate, 
St.  Jerome,  Rasbi,  Kashbam,  Ibn 
Ezra.Lulber,  Coverdale,  the  Bishojjs' 
Bible,  the  Geneva  Bible,  the  Auth. 
Version,  and  most  modern  commen- 
tators. Tlie  Piel,  ^T^J!,,  which  only 
occurs  here,  has  evidently  been 
chosen  in  preference  to  the  Kal, 
nn;?,  because  of  its  forming  a  para- 
nomasia  with  ^t?"^,  which  Hitzig, 
Stuart,  Elsler,  &c.,  who  take  it 
nctivehj,  have  failed  to  see,  and  hence 
have  also  been  driven  to  give  a  forced 
explanation  to  the  following  words, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel.  The 
Septuagint's  rendering  of  it  by  hnicrri, 
shall  full,  is  simply  arbitrary,  as  is 
evident  from  the  iact  that  all  the 
other  ancient  versions  have  the  word 
as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew.  The  quadri- 
literal  bns,  iron,  an  iron,  an  iron  tool, 
an  axe  (2  Kings  vi.  b  ;  Isa.  x.  34), 
is  not  derived  from  to,  to  pierce,  with 
the  'j  annexed  at  the  end  (Gesenius, 
&c.),  as  transfixing  does  not  describe 
the  property  of  the  metal,  but  is 
from  '713,  i.  q.,  '^V?  in  Aramaean,  to  be 
hard,  solid  (with  V  inserted  after  the 
first  radical,  according  to  the  analogy 
of  fl?"-i  from  f]?j),  whence  the  Greek 
fiao-aXTJ??,  iron-marble,  of  which  Pliny 
says,  queni  vocitnt  basellen,  ferret 
coloris  atque  duritiei,  unde  et  nomen 
ei  dedit  {vide  Fiirst,  Lex.  s.v.  ^Y^). 
The  pronoun  Nini,  and  he,  refers  to 
xys's  yp_i3,  the  cleaver  of  wood,  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  verse,  and 
would  have  been  useless  if  nrjip  had 
been  transitive,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  would  express  the  subject,  viz., 
"  if  he  blunted  the  axe."  The  omis- 
sion of  the  negative  n''  by  the  Sept. 
and  the  Syriac  is  owing  to  their 
peculiar  interpretation  of  this  clause. 
D':q  here  is  an  adverb  of  time,  being 
an  abbreviation  for  n':p|;  (compare 
Ewald,  §  220,  o),  and  is  well  ren- 
dered before,  beforehand,  by  the  Vul- 
gate, St.  Jerome,  Ewald,  Philipp- 
Bon,  &c.  ;  the  )  is  omitted  because  of 
its  close  connection  with  «''.  The 
meaning,  edge,  which  is  assigned  to 
it  by  Rashi,  Rashbam,  and  Ibn  Ezra. 


and  which  is  followed  by  Luther, 
Coverdale,  the  Bishops'  Bible,  the 
Geneva  Bible,  the  Auth.  Version, 
and  most  modern  commentators,  is 
contrary  to  the  sense  in  which  tliis 
word  is  uniformly  employed  in  Scrip- 
ture, ns,  moiilh,  whicli  lacerates  and 
destroys,  is  figuratively  used  for  a 
destructive  edge,  and  not  D':9,  the  face, 
this  being  no  symbol  of  destruction. 
To  appeal  to  tlie  prosopopoeia  in 
Ezek.  xxi.  21,  as  those  do  who  main- 
tain that  C'?3  here  denotes  edge,  is 
most  unjustifiable.  We  quote  the 
passage  — 

Collect  thyself !  turn  to  the  right ! 

Attend  !  turn  to  the  left ! 

Whither  is  thy  face  directed  ? 

And  I  also  will  clasp  my  hands  together, 

And  cause  my  fury  to  rest  upon  thee ; 

I,  the  Eternal,  have  spoken  it. 

The  fearful  sword,  described  in  verses 
19  and  20,  which  is  to  make  the  de- 
vastations, seems,  as  it  were,  still  to 
slumber,  and  is  therefore  summoned, 
in  verse  21,  by  a  bold  apostrophe,  to 
rouse  itself,  to  collect,  to  unite  all  its 
powers,  to  dash  to  its  right  hand  and 
to  its  left,  and  is  rebuked  for  its 
droirsy  face  or  appearance.  We  ask 
whether  we  can  legitimately  appeal 
to  this  highly  figurative  passage, 
where  hands,  and  teet,  and  face,  and 
powers  of  action  are  ascribed  to  tlie 
sword,  for  proof  that  C'lB  signifies 
edge  in  the  prosaic  and  calm  language 
of  our  text?  '^t'^  (the  Pilpel  of  ''!?P,, 
to  be  light)  is  to  set  in  motion  (xjxxa), 
CALLo),  to  turn  (Ezek.  xxi.  26),  to 
turn  quichlg  so  as  to  jiroduce  bril- 
liancy (comp.  DDEnn-p,  Gen.  iii.  24),  to 
polish  (comp.  "J^P^,  to  polish,  J'^zek. 
i.  7  ;  Dan.  x.  0),  hence  to  sharpen. 
The  Chaldee  signification  of  ^ro«/'/jw(7, 
hurting,  which  is  assigned  to  it  by 
the  Sej)tnagint  and  Syriac,  as  well 
as  the  meaning  smooth,  blunt,  which 
the  Vulgate  and  St.  Jerome  give  it, 
are  contrary  to  tlie  usus  hquendi  and 
the  sco]ie  of  the  passage;  whilst  the 
meaning  to  suing  in  the  air  so  as  to 
increase  the  force  of  the  blow,  which 
is  given  to  it  by  Hitzig  and  Elster, 
proceeds  from  a  misunderstanding  of 
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1 1  if  the  serpent  bite  without  enchantment,  there  is  no  advan- 


the  design  of  this  verse,  and  involves 
an  unnecessary  violation  of  the  pause- 
accent  over  the  next  clause.  The 
rendering  of  0'"?;!^  hy  physical  power, 
strength,  force,  is  contrary  to  its  uni- 
form signification.  When  Hengsten- 
berg  declares  that  "  D'Vn  occurs  also 
elsewhere  in  the  sense  of  strength, 
force  fommt  and)  fonfl  in  tn  33ebeu= 
tung  ilvafte  'oox,"  we  submit  that 
neither  ho,  nor  Gesenius  in  his 
Thesaurus  and  Lexicon,  nor  any  one 
else  has  been  able  to  adduce  a  single 
instance  to  substantiate  the  assertion. 
Besides  here  the  plural  D'''?;n  occurs 
twenty  times  more  (L  Kings  xv.  20  ; 
2  Kings  XXV.  23.  26  ;  1  Chron.  vii. 
6.  7.  11,  xi.  26;  2  Chron.  xvi.  4; 
Isa.  XXX.  6  ;  Jerem.  xl.  7.  13,  xli. 
11.  13.  16,  xlii.  1.  8,  xliii.  4.  5  ;  Dan. 
xi.  10),  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  disputed  passage  in  Isa.  xxx.  6, 
invariably  denotes  military  hosts, 
armies,  and  is  so  rendered  in  all  ver- 
sions of  the  Bible  and  by  all  lexi- 
cographers. We  have  therefore  no 
right  to  depart  from  this  meaning 
here,  especially  when  its  regular 
signification  yields  excellent  sense. 
Coheleth  tries  to  expose  the  folly  of 
raising  a  blunt  and  ineffective  weapon 
against  a  monstrous  despotism,  and, 
to  render  this  exposure  more  striking 
and  eti'ectual,  he  reminds  the  feeble 
sufferer  that,  by  attempting  to  sub- 
vert this  tyrannical  power  with 
inefiicient  means,  he  would  only 
cause  the  tyrant  to  increase  and 
strengthen  his  armies,  and  thereby 
also  augment  his  own  sufferings. 
For  the  ")  before  Q'"?;",  introducing 
the  apodosis,  see  viii.  17.  i3r,  the 
Piel  of  i?3,  to  be  strong,  is  to  make 
strong,  to  strengthen,  to  increase  the 
strength,  &c.  (comp.  Zech.  x.  6.  12). 
The  signification  to  strengthen,  to 
sharpen,  which  is  assigned  to  it  by 
the  Vulgate  and  St.  Jerome,  followed 
by  Luther,  Coverdale,  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  &c.,  regarding  Vni  as  its  object, 
and  C'Vni  as  used  adverbially,  does 
violation  both  to  the  text  and  con- 
text.     As  "lira,   to  be  right,  is  also 


used  to  denote  the  result  of  being 
right,  i.e.,  success  (vide  sujJra,  ii.  21). 
Rashi,  Rashbam,  and  Ibn  P^zra,  who 
are  followed  by  Gesenius,  De  Wette, 
Knobel,  Noyes,  Preston,  Vaihinger, 
&c.,  take  it  in  its  secondary  sense, 
i.e.,  success;  whilst  Herzfeld,  Phi- 
lippson,  Hengstenberg,  &c.,  retain 
the  primary  meaning  right,  wliich 
yields  excellent  sense,  and  is  there- 
fore preferable,  not  however  in  the 
shade  of  meaning  which  they- give 
it.  ■>"'??3n,  Hiphil  injinit.  absolute, 
accordingly  signifies  making  right, 
repairing,  mending ;  it  is  in  the  geni- 
tive, depending  upon  p"»iT.,  i.e.,  the 
advantage  of  repairing  ;  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  wisdom  to  repair  the 
mischief  which  the  folly  of  raising 
a  feeble  arm  against  deeply-rooted 
tyranny  brings  about.  The  Septua- 
gint's  rendering  of  it  by  man,  the 
Vulgate's  and  St.  Jerome's  rendering 
diligence, vihich  is  followed  by  Luther, 
Coverdale,  the  Bisho[is'  Bible,  &c.,  as 
well  as  Hitzig's  alteration  of  it  into 
TiDDrr,  the  infinitive  construct,  are  in- 
admissible and  arbitrary. 

11.  If  the  serpent  bite,  &c.  As  the 
preceding  verse  concluded  with  the 
remark  that  it  is  the  prerogative  of 
wisdom  to  repair  the  mischief  caused 
by  the  precipitate  conduct  of  the 
foolish,  Coheleth  now  lu'ges  upon 
the  wise  that  unless  their  wisdom  is 
exerted  for  the  good  of  the  sufferers, 
unless  the  serpeut  provoked  to  come 
from  its  habitation  to  sting  the 
assailants,  is  prevented  by  the  supe- 
rior skill  of  the  wise  from  infusing 
its  deadly  poison,  their  wisdom  will 
be  useless.  Just  as  the  illustration 
used  in  the  preceding  verse  was 
suggested  by  the  second  clause  of 
verse  9,  so  the  one  in  this  verse  has 
been  suggested  by  the  second  clause 
of  verse  8,  the  second  suggestion 
being  taken  up  first,  and  the  first 
second.  For  similar  inversions,  see 
vii.  7.  From  the  remotest  antiquity 
to  the  present  day  we  find  throughout 
the  East  a  large  number  of  itinerant 
serpent  charmers.     These  charmers 
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travel  about  towns  and  villages  to 
tame  serpents,  which  they  effect 
either  by  cantillating  certain  forms 
of  exorcism,  or  by  some  other  mys- 
terious adjuration,  alluring  them  to 
come  forth  from  the  fissures  in  the 
walls  of  houses,  and  rendering  them 
incapable  of  darting  at  any  one. 
*'  As  the  serpent  seeks  the  darkest 
place  in  which  to  hide  itself,"  says  a 
modern  traveller,  "  the  charmer  has 
iu  most  cases  to  exercise  his  skill  in 
an  obscure  chamber,  where  he  might 
easily  take  a  serpent  from  his  bosom, 
bring  it  to  the  people  without  the 
door,  and  affirm  that  he  had  found 
it  in  the  apartment,  for  no  one  would 
venture  to  enter  with  him  after 
having  been  assured  of  the  presence 
of  one  of  these  reptiles  within  ;  but 
he  is  often  required  to  perform,  in 
the  full  light  of  day,  surrounded  by 
spectators,  and  incredulous  persons 
have  searched  him  beforehand,  and 
even  stripped  him  naked,  yet  his 
success  has  been  complete.  Ho 
assumes  an  air  of  mystery,  strikes 
the  wall  with  a  short  palm-stick, 
whistles,  makes  a  clucking  noise 
with  his  tongue,  and  spits  upon  the 
ground,  and  generally  says,  '  I  ad- 
jure you  by  God,  if  ye  be  above,  or 
if  ye  be  below,  that  ye  come  forth  ; 
I  adjure  you  by  the  most  great 
name,  if  ye  be  obedient,  come  forth  ; 
and  if  ye  be  disobedient,  die,  die, 
die!'  The  serpent  is  generally  dis- 
lodged by  his  stick  from  a  fissure  in 
the  wall,  or  drops  from  the  ceiling 
of  the  room.  I  have  often  heard  it 
asserted  that  the  serpent-charmer, 
before  he  enters  a  house  in  which  he 
is  to  try  bis  skill,  always  employs  a 
servant  of  that  house  to  introduce 
one  or  more  serpents;  but  I  have 
known  instances  in  which  this  could 
not  be  the  case,  and  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  durweeshes  above 
mentioned  are  generally  acquainted 
with  some  real  physical  means  of 
discovering  the  presence  of  serpents 
without  seeingthem,  and  of  attracting 
them  from  their  lurking  places" 
(Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  ii.  p.  106). 
"  I  haveseen  many  serpent-charmers," 


says  Dr.  Thomson, "  who  do  really  ex- 
ercise some  extraordinary  power  over 
these  reptiles.  They  carry  enormous 
snakes,  generally  black,  about  them, 
allow  them  to  crawl  all  over  their  per- 
sons and  into  their  bosoms,  always, 
however,  with  certain  precautions, 
either  necessary  or  ])retended  to  be 
so.  They  repeatedly  breathe  strongly 
into  the  face  of  the  serpent,  and 
occasionally  blow  spittle,  or  some 
medicated  composition  upon  them" 
(The  Land  and  the  Book,  Loudon, 
185'J,  p.  154).  The  Psalmist,  speak- 
ing of  the  malignity  of  the  incorri- 
gibly wicked,  com])ares  it  to  the 
venomous  serpent  which  is  proof  to 
all  the  efforts  of  the  charmer  (Ps. 
Iviii.  5);  and  God  declares  that  he 
will  send  serpents  agaiust  his  ])eo- 
ple  "  which  are  not  to  be  charmed" 
(Jer.  viii.  17;  compare  also  Sirach 
xii.  13;  Bochart.  Hieroz.,part  ii.  lib. 
3,  c.  6,  where  this  subject  is  most 
elaborately  treated  ;  Hengstenberg, 
Egypt,  and  the  Books  of  Moses, 
p.  100,  English  ed  ;  SSiner,  9teat» 
wortetbud),  s.v.  ^anhexd).  The  wis- 
dom and  skill  of  such  a  charmer 
will  he  useless,  if  they  are  not  exerted 
to  prevent  the  reptile  from  darting 
upon  the  people.  The  article  in 
■c^n^U,  the  serpent,  refers  to  the  serpent 
mentioned  in  verse  8.  ^^},  literally 
in  not,  not  in,  i.  e.,  without  (comp. 
np-irp  \ncffi  ^ba  'n^?n  nr]«n,  give  ear  to 
my  prayer,  tilth  no  feigned  lips,  Ps. 
xvii.  1  ;  1  Chron.  xii.  33  ;  2  Chron. 
XXX  18).  irnb,  from  xcnb,  to  whisper, 
to  mutter  magic  formulas,  to  charm,  is 
incantation,  charm,  as  is  evident  from 
Jer.  viii.  17,  where,  as  here,  it  is  used 
with  regard  to  the  charming  of  ser- 
pents;   so  Aquila,  aTroCc-nt;  ETraiJ^f,  and 

Symmachus,  Iv  oiit  JTraoiJa),  without 
contentment.  The  1  in  ]w,  as  in  the 
foregoing  verse,  introduces  the  apo- 
dosis.  ]'^^i^  ''i?,  master  of  the  tongue, 
i.e.,  one  who  has  such  a  mastery  of 
bis  tongue  as  to  deprive  by  its  mys- 
terious murmurings  the  venom  of 
serpents,  hence  an  enchanter,  a 
charmer.  Durell's  suggestion,  that 
p©'5n  may  be  a  mistake  for  ]wn^, 
caused  by  a  transposition  of  letters, 
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12  tage  to  the  charmer.     The  words  from  the  mouth  of  the 
wise  man  gain  him  favour,  but  those  from  the  lips  of  the 


is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  gratuitous. 
The  verse  is  well  rendered  by  the 

Septuagint  iav  Soxn  o^t;  iv  ol  ■],i6ufla-f/.», 
no]  clx.  eVtiv  -Trepls-irita  to?  ETraSovri,  aud  the 

Syr.  ]lLa-LQ\  "Pj  llaZ  A£j  ^ 

(.*a>^_l£i  ^Z.Q_»  Aj.A,  if  the 
serpent  bites,  being  unenchanted,  there 
is  no  ci'Ivantage  to  the  enchanter;  aud 
beautifully  explained  by  Rashbam, 

bsib  p-in^  lb  ]'«T  1-in:  «in  icnb  vby  ©n'"?  ab 
ffin'7  «bi  iBinb':  rir-o  pcbn,  if  the  ser- 
pent bites  one  because  the  charmer 
has  not  charmed  it,  there  is  no  advan- 
tage to  the  charmer  who  knows  how 
to  charm,  and  does  not  do  it,  who 
rightly  remarks  that  (M:n:n  b•shl}^z  tot"?) 
MJn?  and  MJn'j  form  a  paranomasia. 
The  rendering  of    the   Vulgate,   sr 

MOKDEAT  SERPENS  IN  SILENTIO,  NIHIL 
EG    MINUS    HABET    QUI    OCCULTE     DE- 

TEAHiT,  if  a  serpent  bite  secrethj,  he 
is  nothing  better  who  backbites  sUIy, 
which  St.  Jerome  explains,  serpens 

ET  DETRACTOR  SUNT  jEQUALES  ;  QUO- 
MODO  ENIM  ILLE  SECRETO  MORDENS 
VENENUM  INSERIT,  SIC  ILLE  CLAM 
DETRAHENS,   VIRUS    PECTORIS    SUI    IN- 

FUNDiT  IN  FRATREM,  «  scrpeut  and 
a  slanderer  are  alike,  for  just  as  the 
serpent  stealthily  infuses  its  poison,  so 
he  who  is  secretly  slandering  instils  the 
venom  of  his  breast  into  his  brother ; 
and  the  explanation  of  Ibn  Ezra, 
«bc  'jiyDsn  -Bnin  ••■o  puJ7n  bs,-!"?  ]Tin'  ]'« 
nDH'  ^Jbi  p'VJJ  tot"?  i"oi2',  if  the  unen- 
chanted serpent  bites  and  has  no 
advantage,  no  more  has  the  backbiter; 
whicli  are  followed  by  Luther  (ein 
Sdfd^ct  ifi  nid)t^  beJTet  tcnn  eine 
©djtange,  bic  unbefci;woren  ftic^t,  a 
babbler  is  nothing  better  than  a  ser- 
vient which  bites  without  enchantment), 
misrepresented  by  Holden  (p.  149), 
who  affirms  that  Luther  renders  it 
"without  provocation;"  Coverdale 
and  the  Bishops'  Bible  ("  a  babbler 
of  his  tongue,  or  a  backbiter,  is  no 
better  than  a  serpent  that  stingeth 


without  hissing");  the  Geneva  Bible 
("  if  the  serpent  bite  when  he  is  not 
charmed,  no  better  is  a  babbler"); 
the  Authorised  Version  ("  surely  the 
serpent  will  bite  without  enchant- 
ment, and  a  babbler,  or  the  master 
of  the  tongue,  is  no  better"),  Hodgson 
("  though  the  serpent  sting  without 
hissing,  yet  doth  not  he  who  hath  a 
double  tongue  bite  still  more  cun- 
ningly?") &c.,  owe  their  origin,  as 
usual,  to  the  Hagadic  interpretation 
of  this  verse  (comp.  the  Talmud, 
Erchin,  15,  b;  Tanith,  8,  a;  th3 
Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  the  Midrash, 
in  loco),  and  are  both  against  the 
genius  of  the  language  and  contrary 
to  the  scope  of  the  passage. 

12.  2'he  words  from  the  mouth,  &c. 
Having  exposed  the  folly  of  attempt- 
ing to  raise  a  feeble  opposition 
against  a  powerful  despot,  Cohcleth 
recurs  to  the  remark  he  has  made  in 
verse  4,  that  it  is  the  part  of  the  wise 
man  patiently  to  bear  that  which 
cannot  be  removed,  and  to  use  con- 
ciliatory language,  which  will,  after 
all,  secure  favour,  whilst  the  words 
which  the  fool  employs  will  bring 
him  into  ruin.  |rT  is  not  grace  in  the 
sense  o(  graceful,  the  abstract  for  the 
adjective  (Luther,  Coverdale,  the 
Bishop's  Bible,  the  Geneva  Bible, 
the  Authorised  Version  in  the  text, 
Holden,  Knobel,  Ewald,  De  Wette, 
Heiligstedt,  &c.),  hut  favour,  i.e., 
favour  jrrocuring ;  his  words  are  such 
as  conciliate  or  procure  favour  or  ac- 
ceptance (Rashbam,  Hodgson,  Herz- 
feld,  Noyes,  Hitzig,  Stuart,Vaihinger, 
Hengstenberg,  &c.),  as  is  evident 
from  the  antithesis.  The  construct 
'If-i,  from  the  first  clause,  is  to  be 
supplied  before  nin^ir  in  the  second 
hemistich,  i.e.,  nincir  niii,  and  the 
tcords  of  the  lipis  of,  &c. ;  cases  in 
which  words  are  taken  over  from  one 
hemistich  into  the  other  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  (comp.  the  follow- 
ing verse ;  xi.  5,  xii.  11,13;  Ps.  xx.  7 ; 
Prov.  iii.  12),  and  inattention  to  this 
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13  fool  destroy  him ;  the  beginning  of  tlie  words  of  his  mouth 
is  folly,  and  the  end  of  the  words  of  his  mouth  is  mischievous 


fact,  on  the  part  of  translators,  has 
produced  inextricable  confusion  in 
tlie  translations  of  different  passages 
of  Scripture ;  as,  for  instance.  Isa. 
xxxi.  5,  ni«as  nin;  ]y  ]3  nics  cisy? 
c^^'<?^y'^'S, as  birds  protect  their  chickens, 
so  Jehovah  of  Hosts  protects  Jerusa- 
lem, to  which  the  tender  expressions 
of  our  Saviour  in  Matt,  xxiii.  37  seem 
to  allude,  but  which  yields  no  sense 
in  the  common  renderings.  Failing 
to  see  this  in  the  passage  before  us, 
commentators  are  not  only  compelled 
to  take  ninpip  metonymically  for 
speech,  but  to  make  the  masculine  verb 
^^i-VaiT  the  predicate  of  the  feminine 
noun  ninpip.  The  plural  const,  nincip, 
instead  of  the  dual  'ncu?,  which  also 
occurs  in  Ps.  xlv.  3,  lix.  8;  Song  of 
Songs  iv.  3.  11,  V.  13;  Isa.  lix.  3,  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  dual  form 
is  gradually  dropped  in  the  later 
phases  of  development  in  the  lan- 
guage (comp.  Gesen.  §  88,  2  ;  Ewald, 
§  180).  The  pronoun  in  1:5^?^  does 
not  refer  to  the  tvise  man,  or  any  one 
else,  as  the  Hagadic  interpretation 
will  have  it  (comp.  the  ^lidrash,  the 
Chaldee.and  Rashi),  which  is  adopted 
by  St.  Jerome,  who  remarks,  et  re- 

VERA  PR.ECIPIT.\TUR  SAPIENS  QCANDO 
IN  ADREM  LOQUITUR  IMPRUDENTIS,  ET 
VERBA  EJUS  IN  PROFUNDO  UT  ITA 
DICAM  GURGITE  PEREUNT.  rt  tvlse  Vian 

is  as  if  he  uere  thrown  down.when  he 
speaks  in  the  hearing  of  a  fool,  and 
his  words  perish,  if  I  may  say  so,  in 
a  deep  gulf,  and  followed  by  Luther, 
Bishop  Patrick,  Schmidt,  Umbreit, 
&c.,  but  refers  to  the  fool  himself 
For  the  lerb  singular  '^'-f'^'^^,  referring 
to  the  plural  noun  D'"^?!,  see  verse  1. 
Mendelssohn's  rendering  of  this  verse, 
"  the  words  of  a  wise  man's  mouth 
are,  '  Shew  mercy,'  but  of  tlie  lips  of 
the  fool,  '  Destroy  him ! '  "  taking 
i:r^2ri  as  the  second  jierson,  and  re- 
garding it  as  the  expression  used  by 
the  fool,  which  is  followed  by  Fried- 
liinder  and  Preston,  is  simply  pre- 
posterous, and  is  completely  set  aside 


by  the  similar  construction  in  the 
following  verse. 

13.  The  beginning  of,  &c.  The 
reason  why  the  words  of  the  fool  are 
his  ruin,  is,  that  they  are  replete  with 
folly  and  misthief  from  beginning  to 
end.  ri^nri  and  n'lnN,  like  our  phrase 
"  from  beginning  to  end,"  denote  the 
nhole,  altogether  {vide  supra,  iii.  11), 
and  are  tersely  explained  by  IbnEzra 
r]iDi  nbnn  v\2-h  cr-.:  ]'«,  there  is  no  sense 
in  his  tvords  from  beginning  to  end. 
Accordingly  'l^l,  as  in  the  foregoing 
verse,  is  to  be  supplied  before  ^n'3  in 
the  second  clause  from  the  first  hemi- 
stich, which  is  rightly  done  by  the 

Sept.  {''■fX/'  ^oj'*"'  CTO/uaToj  oi/ToS  a^poyCvn, 
Kal     £5"j^aT>)      (TTO/MaTOf     avrov      '7repi<piplia 

mvrjpa),  the  Chaldee  (n'p^Q  '^p  •'itto 
N^"3  N5;n"^^n  npis  ip'p  r\^c^  ttr^rzxp), 
Rashbam,  Lutlier  (bcr  SJnfang  fcinet 
SBorte  ifl  9?arr^cit,  unb  t»a^  gnt>e  ift 
fdjabUctje  3:l;or^cit},  who,  like  Jbn 
Ezra,  gives  the  same  sense,  by  omit- 
ting the  second  'in's,  Coverdale,  the 
Bishops'  Bible  ("the  beginning  of  his 
talking  is  foolishness,  and  the  last 
word  of  his  mouth  is  stark  mad- 
ness"), Ewald,  &c.  This  shews  be- 
yond doubt  that  our  construction  of 
the  preceding  verse  is  the  legitimate 
one.  The  inconsistency  of  taking 
irrB,  in  the  second  clause,  metonymi- 
cally for  his  talk  (the  Auth.  Version, 
Desvoeux,  Knobel,  De  Wette,  Noyes, 
Heiligstedt,  &c.),  or  of  applying 
nnn«  to  ^H'B,  i.  e.,  the  end  of  his  vionth, 
that  is,  ths  end  which  his  mouth  makes 
of  its  discourse  (the  Vulg.,  the  Geneva 
Bible,  Herzfeld,Hitzig,  Stuart. Elster, 
Vaihinger,  Hengstenberg,  &c.),  is 
evident  from  the  parallel  construction 
in  the  first  clause.  Still  more  objec- 
tionable are  the  renderings,  "  the 
consequence  of  his  words  is  mis- 
chievous madness"  (Mendelssohn, 
Schmidt,  Friedliinder,  Preston,  Ac), 
"  the  beginning  of  the  words  of  his 
mouth  is  folly,  but  the  end  of  his 
discourse  is  absurdity  that  bringeth 
mischief"  (Hodgson),  &c. 
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14  madness.      The  fool  also  speaketh  much,  though  no  man 


14.  The  fool  also,  ka.  Another 
characteristic  of  the  fool  is,  that  he 
talks  much  upon  everything,  and 
about  the  most  profound  and  myste- 
rious subjects,  though  no  man  knows, 
nor  can  get  to  know,  what  events 
will  transpire  here,  and  what  will  be 
hereafter.  The  i  in  ^"y^]  introduces 
an  additional  feature,  and,  as  fre- 
quently elsewhere,  signifies  moreover, 
also.  D'lJl  J^^T.,  literally  he  multi- 
plies u'ords,  i.  e.,  speaks  much ;  the 
subject  upon  which  the  fool  here 
exercises  his  loquaciousness  cannot 
be  mistaken  from  the  remainder  of 
the  verse  ;  it  is  about  i^w  n^n^ip-np 
inn«n  n^n^,  what  ivill  take  pjlace  here 
and  hereafter,  which  no  man,  however 
wise,  can  know,  much  less  such  a 
fool.  The  particle  although,  or  yet, 
which  is  not  iinfrequently  omitted, 
must  be  supplied  before  vh.  The 
phrase  0"i«!7  ^T."'^"'  means  no  man 
knows  or  can  knoio  (comp.  ix.  1.  12  ; 
and  D'i«17  >*?'P'"«"',  no  man  finds  or 
can  find,  iii.  11,  vii.  14,  viii.  17). 
'''I™?, /'■tiw  after  him,  i.e.,  from  the 
time  uhen  he  will  be  no  more,  after 
his  death ;  the  phrase  'in«  '^J}\  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  this  book,  and 
invariably  signifies  ichat  shall  be  after 
life  is  finished,  after  death,  hereafter ; 
whilstn;ri^  by  itself  denotes  the/M<Mr^; 
so  that  !^'.^"l^j'^!p  means  %vhat  a  day  or 
the  morrow  may  bring  forth,  and 
''T.^'Q  ^IJ?''.  "^V^,,  what  shall  be  hereafter, 
after  death.  The  additional  clause 
\h  Tr  'n,  which  is  used  as  an  emphatic 
denial,  is  to  shew  tlie  total  impossi- 
bility of  knowing  these  things  about 
which  the  fool  prattles;  men  of  far 
greatercapacities  than  he  not  only  can- 
not get  to  know  these  things  by  their 
own  cogitations  (5?T.),  but  are  unable 
to  ascertain  them  from  others  (I'll). 
The  difficulty  which  commentators 
have  felt  in  developing  the  sense  of 
this  verse,  and  in  tracing  its  connec- 
tion with  the  foregoing  verse,  it  will,  we 
believe,  appear  groundless,  from  this 
simple  analysis  of  the  text,  and  has 
evidently  arisen  from  the  loose  and 
discordant  paraphrases  of  the  ancient 


versions  and  mediseval  expositors. 
Thus  the  Septuagint  has  xal  o  a.pfav 

TrXnfiJvci  'hoyov^'  oux.  'iyvx  o  aiiBfonro^  ri  to 
ynofjiivoY  nal  ti  to  is-o'jUEVov   o  t(  oms-ai  av-rou 

Ti?  aTrayyiXiX  al-ru ;  and  a  fool  multi- 
plies words ;  man  knows  not  tvhat  has 
been  and  what  shall  be  ;  what  is  after 
him  u'ho  can  tell  him?  alteiing  the 
future  rt»ri)ii)  into  n;niij,  regarding  the 
D  in  vnn«p  as  a  pronoun,  and  con- 
necting it  with  the  last  clause.     The 

Vulg.,  STULTDS  VERBA  MULTIPLICAT  ; 
IGNORAT  HOMO, QUID  ANTE  SE  FUERIT; 
ET  QUID  POST  SE  FUTURUM  SIT,  QUIS  EI 

poTERiT  tndicare  ?  a  fool  multiplies 
tvords ;  man  does  not  know  what  ivaa 
before  him,  and  ivhat  shall  be  after 
him  who  can  tell  him  ?  and  St.  Jerome, 

ET  STULTUS  VERBA  MULTIPLICAT  ;  IG- 
NORAT HOMO  QUID  SIT,  QUOD  FACTUM 
EST,  ET  QUOD  FUTURUM  EST  POST  EUM, 

QUIS  ANNUNCiABiT  EI?  and  a  fool 
midtiplies  tvords ;  man  knows  not  ivhat 
has  been,  what  is,  and  what  shall  be 
after  him;  ivho  shall  declare  it  unto 
him?  also  alter  n^n^izj-nn  into  n;nir)-nn; 
the  latter,  moreover,  inserts  ninuJTip 
and  explains  it  quum  stultus  nec 

PR^TERITORUM  MEMINERIT,  NEC  FQ- 
TURA  AGNOSCAT,  ET  IGNORANTliE 
TENEBRIS  VOLUTETUR,  FALSAM  SIBI 
SCIENTIAM  REPROMITTENS,  IN  EO  DOC- 
TUM  SE  PUTAT  ET  SAPIENTEM,  SI 
VERBA     MULTIPLICAT,      uheu     a    fool 

neither  remembers  the  things  which  are 
past,  nor  knows  the  things  which  are 
to  come,  and  stumbles  in  the  darkness 
of  ignorance,  he  assures  himself  of  a 
false  knowledge,  and  thinks  himself 
learned  and  wise  if  he  only  mvltiplies 
words.  But,  apart  from  the  arbitrary 
alteration  of  the  text,  this  inter- 
pretation makes  o'^^T},  man,  identi- 
cal with  ''3Sv7,  the  fool,  mentioned 
in  the  first  clause,  which  is  both  con- 
trary to  the  uniform  meaning  of  Disin 
in  such  constructions,  and  clogs  the 
whole  sentence.  If  tbe  sacred  writer 
had  intended  to  convey  this  idea,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  omitted 
DiNri  altogether.  The  explanations 
of  Rashi,  inn  -iqini  inj  onn  na-i'  bsom 
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knoweth  what  shall  be   here  nor  what  shall  be  hereafter  • 
15  who  can  tell  him  it  ?     The  work  of  a  fool  wearieth  him, 


"''CD?  nnnn  r|«  n':'^  pi  inxb  n-rr  ,'n>D  vnv 
pimrD  ir:-!?  mn«n  n^n  vr»  ij3D  n'?u?  v-inno 
lb  Tr  'D  «n>©  Nin  -jns,  "  a«(Z  </ie  fool 
inultipliea  words,"  i.  e.,  he  fixes  and 
declares  I  shall  do  so  and  so  to  this 
and  that  one  tomorrow,  and  does  not 
know  what  viatj  he  tomorrow.  ''And 
what  shdl  be"  do.,  i.  e.,  he  not  only 
does  not  know  what  may  happen  after 
the  lapse  of  a  little  time,  but  does  not 
even  know  what  is  taking  place  behind 
his  back  at  this  preseent  moment ;  and 
Rashbam,  niVcD  bo  onn  nn-ra  Vddh 
"I21D1  lb  yjm  N3n  iffiN  ny-\n  ]'i)3i  rir  irsi 
■\TEND  vin«TD  ciNnc  vb?  Nin  -iu?N  n2?in  cy\ 
lb  T3'  'n  o  mv  ii'N  13-ra  -jb',  the  fool 
talks  much  foolishness,  and  does  not 
know  nor  understand  the  evil  which 
will  come  upon  him  at  his  end;  and 
even  the  evil  which  may  be  close  behind 
his  back,  when  walking  on  the  road, 
he  does  not  know,  for  who  can  tell  him 
it?  according  to  wliich  the  verse 
ought  to  be  translated  "and  tlie  fool 
talks  much  ;  the  foolish  man  knows 
not  what  the  future  will  be,  yea,  not 
even  what  is  now  going  on  behind 
him,"  which  are  followed  by  Men- 
delssohn and  Friedlander,  incur  the 
additional  censure  of  taking  v-jn^p  as 
a  preposition  of  place,  i.e.,  behind 
ones  back,  contrary  to  the  sense 
which  it  invariably  has  in  this  book, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  above-cited 
passages.  The  Chaldee  paraphrase, 
-\v  "rim  pns  n'bT  XV^'V  ]''?|''??  "P?  «"^^1 
npi  'ninvii' ■'iTOb  Tnin  np'uJ:^!"'^^  xbi 
^'I?  '.'!'?!  ^><?  ^'??"P?  '?.n'?'?  ""Tyi,  anil  the 
fool  multiplies  emjjty  and  useless tvords, 
so  much  so,  that  no  man  can  know 
vhat  will  be  in  his  days,  and  uhat 
will  become  of  him  at  the  end  who  can 
tell  him?  which  is  followed  by  Pres- 
ton, Hitzig,  Stuart,  &c.,  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  indisputable  significa- 
tion of  the  same  expressions  in  the 
passages  already  quoted.  Ibn  Ezra's 
explanation,  '3  nntw  bDiN  -\on'  bscn^ 
TiTOai  "ni  rrmc  no  via  Nb,  and  the  fool 
says,  I  will  eat  and  drink,  for  I  know 


not  tvhat  will  happen  here  or  hereafter, 
taking  "m  njn^TD-np  as  a  minesis  or 
representation  of  tvhat  the  fool  says, 
which  is  followed  by  the  Geneva 
BibJe  ("  for  the  fool  multiplieth  words, 
saying,  man  knoweth  not  what  shall 
be,"  &c.),  and  otliers,  is  sufficiently 
refuted  by  iii.  22,  vi.  12,  viii.  17, 
where  it  is  evident  that  it  is  the  sen- 
timent of  Coheleth  himself,  and  not 
of  the  fool.  Coverdale,  "  a  fool  is  so 
full  of  words,  that  a  man  cannot  tell 
what  end  he  will  make ;  who  will  then 
warn  him  to  make  a  conclusion?" 
the  Bishops'  Bible,  "  a  fool  is  full 
of  words,  and  a  man  cannot  tell  what 
shall  come  to  pass;  who  will  then 
warn  him  of  it  that  shall  follow  after 
him?"  Geier  and  Hodgson,  "though 
the  fool  use  many  words,  no  man  can 
tell  what  they  mean,  and  to  what 
purpose  they  tend  no  man  can  inform 
him,"  are  as  curious  as  they  are  irre- 
concileable  with  the  text. 

15.  The  tvork  of  a  fool,  &c.  As  in 
his  sayings,  so  in  his  doings,  the  folly 
of  the  fool  manifests  itself  to  his 
detriment.  The  duties  of  a  life 
spent  under  a  tyrannical  govern- 
ment, which  the  wise  man  contrives 
to  discharge  with  comparative  ease 
by  conciliatory  words  and  deeds, 
thoroughly  weary  the  fool,  because 
of  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  things 
easily  come-at-able  and  familiar  to 
everybody.  Cities  being  cajjitals  of 
all  the  adjacent  country,  are  mucli 
talked  of  and  well  known  by  the 
surrounding  inhabitants.  As  one 
who  does  not  know  tlie  high  road 
to  the  capital  must  be  extremely 
ignorant,  the  phrase  not  to  be  able 
to  discover  the  beaten  and  much- 
frequented  track  to  the  town  became 
a  proverbial  expression  to  denote  a 
fool  who  is  ignorant  of  the  most 
ordinary  things  appertaining  to  the 
journey  of  life,  just  as  we  say,  "  He 
has  not  wit  enough  to  travel  on  a 
broad  open  highway."  We  have  had 
similar  language  in  verse  3.      Tlie 
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16  because  he  knoweth  not  how  to  go  to  the  city.    Woe  to  thee, 
O  land,  when  thy  king  is  childish,  and  thy  princes  feast 


Chaldee  paraphrase  "JVP^  ^'')>*  ^Jl.  ''? 

because  he  will  not  learn  to  go  to  the 
city  where  the  tvise  dwell  to  seek 
instruction,  which  takes  "the  city" 
as  the  seat  of  wisdom  where  know- 
ledge might  be  obtained";  as  well  as 
its  offsprings,  viz  ,  "  the  work  of  the 
fool  wearies  him  who  does  not  under- 
stand to  go  to  the  city,  i.  e  ,  uho  docs 
not  knoio  to  bribe  the  great  lords  in 
the  city  where  justice  is  exposed  for 
sale  (Ewald),  and  "he  does  not  know 
to  help  himself  in  the  right  way, 
since  the  city  is  the  seat  of  the 
government  of  the  place,  and  it  is 
there  that  the  countryman  may  hope 
to  find  redress  for  his  complaints" 
(Elster),  are  too  artificial.  Still  more 
objectionable  is  the  explanation  of 
Eashbam  and  Ibn  Ezra.     Voan  nm 

T3>  '^a  nab'?  nijn  m«D  nwiTm  mxiDn  st 
iSDn  nwT  Nbi  sm  ynn  rT  n'?\  the  fool 
who  attempts  to  search  into  things 
which  are  too  sublime  and  mysterious 
for  him,  whilst  he  does  know  the  things 
which  are  obvious  and  well  knoivn,  is 
like  a  man  wishing  to  go  to  the  city 
and  does  not  know  the  way,  and  thus 
wearies  himself  without  seeing  his 
desire,  taking  "ic«  in  the  sense  of 
nT»«3,  which  is  followed  by  Mendels- 
sohn, Friedliinder,  Hodgson,  Preston, 
who  translates  it,  "  the  work  of  the 
fool  wearies  him  ;  he  is  like  one  who 
does  not  know  the  way  to  the  city." 
The  construction  of  i^jp.'"?,  the  third 
pers./em.  with  bo»,  a  inasculine  noun, 
shews  the  inattention  to  the  agree- 
ment of  genders,  numbers,  &c.,  men- 
tioned in  i.  10.  The  sing.  suffi.x  13^ 
in  i^yp.'ii,  as  well  as  the  sing,  verb 
5T,  referring  to  the  plural  noun  cVp?, 
as  frequently,  are  used  distributively 
(vide  verse  1),  and  in  such  a  case 
the  sentence  may  either  be  rendered 
in  the  singular,  as  the  Septuagint 
and  the  Chaldee  have  it,  or  plural, 
as  the  Vulgate,  St.  Jerome,  and  the 
Syriac  have  it.     It  is  therefore  pre- 


posterous to  maintain,  as  Houbigant, 
Spohn,  and  others  do,  that  these 
versions  had  different  renderingg, 
and  accordingly  alter  the  text. 

16.  Woe  to  thee,  O  land, &c.  Having 
strongly  urged  the  policy  of  not  en- 
gaging in  any  feeble  acts  of  rebellion, 
but  of  patiently  submitting  to  a 
tyrannical  and  degraded  govern- 
ment, Coheleth  takes  care  that  his 
counsels  should  not  be  misunder- 
stood, and  perchance  be  taken  as  if  he 
approved  of  outrages  from  the  powers 
that  be.  In  shewing,  however,  his 
utter  disapprobation  of  such  abuses, 
the  sacred  writer  adroitly  describes 
the  woeful  plight  of  the  land  whose 
princes  and  governors  are  despotic 
and  sensuous,  instead  of  denouncing 
the  jirince  and  the  rulers  themselves, 
which  might  have  been  attended  with 
serious  consequences  to  himself, 
living  as  he  did  under  such  depraved 
and  grinding  despotism.  Dissipa- 
tion and  intemperance,  the  concomi- 
tants of  infatuated  desjiotism,  are 
described  hj  feasting  in  the  morning, 
because  indulging  in  sumptuous  fare 
at  this  early  part  of  the  day  was 
regarded  as  the  height  of  sensuality 
and  depravity,  and  was  therefore 
abhorred  by  the  Hebrews  as  well  as 
by  other  nations.  Hence  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  in  denouncing  the  woful 
degradation  of  Israel,  mentions  their 
feasting  at  an  early  hour  (v.  11), 
and  St.  Peter,  standing  up  to  repu- 
diate the  charge  of  drunkenness 
against  the  disciples,  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  "  the  third  hour  of 
the  day"  (Acts  ii.  15),  i.e.,  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
none  but  the  most  dissolute  would 
be  found  in  such  a  state.  Cicero, 
describing  the  scenes  of  revelling 
into  which  the  place  of  Marcus  Varro 
was  converted,  says,  ab  hcra  tertia 
EiBETATUR,  &c.,  tlicrc  was  drinking 
from  the  third  hour — nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  (Philipp.  ii.  41  ;  comp. 
also  Catull.  Carm.  xlvii.  5,  0;  Juven. 
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17  in  the  morning!     Happy  thou,  O  land,  when  thy  king  is 
noble,  and  thy  princes  eat  in  proper  time,  for  strength  and 


Sat.  i.  49,  50).  St.  Jerome  thinks 
that  there  is  sonietliing  very  sacred 
concealed  in  the  latter  clause  of  this 
verse,  and  therefore  takes  "  the  king" 
to  be  tlie  iJevil,  who,  in  respect  to 
God,  "  the  ancient  of  days,"  as  Daniel 
calls  him  (vii.  9),  is  a  child  in  iiiider- 
standiuij  ;  "  the  princes  "  are  llie  fal- 
loueis  of  the  prince  of  this  world, 
who  revel  in  earthly  pleasures  and 
say,  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-mor- 
row we  shall  die.  Yae  teur.e  cujus 
est  diabolus  rex,  qui  seml'er  no- 
vaiidm  re  rum  cdridus,  etiam  in 
Absalox  adversus  parentem  re- 
be  LLAT,  &c.,  icoe  to  the  land  where 
the  king  is  the  devil,  uho,  alivays 
desiring  something  new,  rebelled  in 
A  bsidoni  against  his  father,  &c.  This 
is  one  of  the  two  solitary  places 
where  the  interjection  '«  is  used  in 
Biblical  Hebrew  (vide  supra,  \w.  10). 
■<i5  is  not  slave  (Doderlein,  Desvoeux, 
Dathe,  Van  der  Palm,  Spohn,  Nach- 
tigal,  &c.),  which  desjiicable  sense  it 
never  has  ;  but,  as  is  evident  from 
the  context,  describes  one  ivho  is 
inexperienced,  childish,  foolish  (llash- 
bani,  Mendelssohn,  Knobel,  Heilig- 
stedt,  &c.),  just  as  ccj,  women,  is 
used  for  effeminate  and  weak-minded 
men  (comp.  Isa.  iii.  4.  12,  xix.  16  ; 
Jer.  i.  0,  7).  That  ■?-■«  here  means 
feasting,  immoderate  indulgence,  is 
evident  from  the  antithesis  in  the 
next  verse,  where  tlie  good  princes 
are  described  as  eating  to  live,  and 
not  living  to  eat. 

17.  Happy  thou,  O  land,  &c.  To 
render  the  side-blow  to  despotism 
more  heavy,  Coheleth  refers,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  happy  state  of  a 
country  wiiose  jirince  and  rulers  are 
benign  and  moderate.  Failing  to 
see  this,  Sj)ohn  and  others  arbitrarily 
transpose  whole  sentences,  whilst 
Vaihinger  regards  this  verse  as  an 
interpolation,  having  made  its  way 
into  the  text  from  a  marginal  gloss. 
According  to  St.  Jerome,  "  the  king, 
the  son   ol   nobles,"  is  the  Saviour, 


the  son  of  the  noble  j^ntriarchs,  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the  descenilant 
of  the  prophets  and  holy  men  ;  "  the 
princes"  are  the  apostles  and  the 
saints,  whose  king  is  the  son  of  the 
nobles ;  these  "  do  not  eat  in  the 
morning,"  i.e.,  do  not  run  after  the 
pleasures  of  this  tvorld,  "  but  eat  in 
due  season,"  i.  e.,  shall  eat  at  the 
time  of  retribution,  "  in  strength  and 
not  in  confusion,"  i.e.,  every  good 
thing  of  thi.t  world  is  confusion,  but 
the  good  of  the  tvorld  to  come  is  per- 
pietuid  strength.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  this  is  the  Hagadic  in- 
terpretation Christianised  (compare 
Midrash  Yalkut,  in  loco,  and  Tahiiud, 
Tanith,  6).  nT**,  the ])luial  const,  of 
Tf«,  from  it'«,  kindred  with  "nrp,  -ic;, 
to  be  right,  physic(dly  or  mentally 
[vide  ii.  21)  is  the  abstract,  according 
to  the  usage  of  plural  nouns  for 
abstracts  {vide  ix.  3),  and  signifies 
blessedness,  happiness ;  it  occurs  only 
in  this  jilural  construct  (inTrw  in 
Prov.  xxix.  18,  stands  for  ^nncN), 
and  has  its  exact  correspondence  in 
the  Aramsean  7  'iv.:.  whicli  has  also 
the  force  of  an  interjection.  Hup- 
feld's  assertion,  that  '"^.tr^  never  has 
an  exclamatory  sense  (Comment. 
Ps.  i.  1),  is  completely  set  aside  by 
tlie  fact  that  it  stands  here  in  paral- 
lelism with  the  interjection  "«.  In 
TjncN,  which  has  a  masculine  pronoun , 
and  refers  to  the  feminine  noun  pN, 
we  have  another  instance  of  collo- 
quial inattention  {vide  i.  10).  c^in-ja 
is  not  the  son  of,  or  come  from,  a 
noble  (St.  Jerome,  the  Chaidee,  Cover- 
dale,  the  Bishops'  ]3ihle,  the  Geneva 
Bible,  the  Auth.  Ver.,  Grotius,  Le 
Clerc,  Doderlein,  Desvoeux,  Hodg- 
son, &c.),  which  in  itself  would  by 
no  means  secure  the  happiness  here 
spoken  of,  as  those  of  noble  blood 
nmy  be  of  ignoble  deeds,  and  a  curse 
to  the  country,  but  one  who  t.f  of  a 
noble  character  (the  Vulgate,  cujus 
rex  nohilis  est ;  Rashbam.  csm  ncn  ; 
Ibn    Ezra,  p  Y-'^'^  C'^ith  nrr-:  ncrx' 
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18  not  for  feasting  !     Through   slothful  hands  tlie  roof  falleth 


bvbi ;  Luther,  Knobel,  Noyes,  Heilig- 
stedt,  Vaihinger,  &c.)  ]5,  acenrding 
to  a  comraou  idiom,  when  followed 
by  a  genitive  of  a  quality  or  condition, 
denotes  one  nho  possesses  it  (coiiip. 
''^U'll,  son  of  streiu/ih,  i  e.,   a  hero, 

2  Sam.  xiii.  28;  '^i']?'"]?,  son  of  wicked- 
ness, \.e.,a  nicked  man,  2  Sam.  vii.  10; 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  2o;  Song  of  Songs  vii.  2, 
infra,  xii.  4;  John  xii.  30;  Eph. 
ii.  2;  Col.  iii.  6;  Gesen  §  IOC),  2,  a; 
Ewald,  §  287.  f).  The  2)Iural  nnin, 
like  'lipw  iu  this  verse,  is  used  for 
the  abstract  m-j,  which  corresponds 
to  the  Latin  in  tenijore,  mQaiXi%]iroj)er 
time  or  season  {vide  vii.  17),  and 
stands  in   apposition   to  i^^s.     The 

3  in  HTiasa  and  ^P't'l  denotes  the 
cause  or  object  of  the  eating  in  ques- 
tion (comp.  Ps.  v.  11,  vii.  7,xxxi.  10; 
Jonah  i.  14,  supra,  ii.  24;  Ewald, 
§  217,  f,  3,  a).  V^,  from  nnaj,  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  oi'  ^)'^.  from 
nb^,  n?  from  n-jB,  np  fiom  n^i^/is  not 
drunkenness  (the  Geneva  Bihle,  the 
Auth.  Version,  Desvoeux,  Noyes, 
Vaihinger,  &c.),  since  it  is  most 
incongruous  to  say  "  priuces  eat  for 
drunkenness,"    but    means    a  feast, 

Jeasting  inordinately,  revelry  (the 
Vulgate,  the  Syriac,  Rashbam,  Ibn 
Ezra,  Luther,  Coverdale,the  Bishops' 
Bible,  Hodgson,  Knobel,  De  Wette, 
Herzfeld,  Heiligstedt,  Hitzig,  Stuart, 
Elster,  &c.),  like  nnffio  from  tlje  same 
root  (Esth.  i.  3  ;  Isa  v.  12),  and  the 
Greek  av^ma^io),.     The  Septuagint's 

rendering  of  it  by  y.a.\  olx  ala-x^v^Qnaoirai, 

and  they  shall  not  be  ashamed,  taking 
it  for  ^"i'i^,  from  'Ci^,  which  is  followed 
by  St.  Jerome  {et  non  in  confvsione), 
iind  the  Chaldee  rafflbm  in  iveakness, 
deriving  it  from  nwD,  failiny  in 
strength,  are  owing  to  their  allegoi  ical 
ex))lanation  of  this  verse,  and  are 
plainly  against  the  form  of  the  word 
and  the  scope  of  the  passage.  n^iiJi 
'n\i-n  «bi  are  added  to  the  verb  i''?«S 
to  qualify  it,  marking  the  difference 
between  its  signification  here  and  in 
the  foregoing  verse. 

18.    'Through   slothful   hands,  &c. 
The  woe  pronounced  upon  the  land 


whose  king  and  princes  are  given  to 
folly  and  dissipation  (verse  16)  is 
here  continued.  Through  devoting 
the  time  to  inordinate  jtleasures  and 
])rotiigacy,  which  ouglit  to  be  given 
to  the  maintenance  of  justice  end 
order  of  the  body  politic,  the  com- 
njunity  becomes  disorganised,  and 
the  whole  state  is  dilapidated  and 
ruined.  Ibn  Ezra,  and  after  him 
most  modern  commentators,  rightly 
take  this  verse  to  represent,  under 
the  figure  of  a  crumbling  and  leaky 
building,  the  ruined  and  deplorable 
condition  of  a  community  neglected 
iu  the  adjustment  of  its  interests, 
and  drained  of  its  resources  by  ]iro- 
fligate  rulers.  Those  who  maintain 
that  it  simply  contains  "  u  dissuasive 
from  idleness  generally"  (Le  Clerc, 
Sebastian  Schmidt,  Michaelis,  Rosen- 
miiller.  Holden,  &c.)  are  obliged  to 
sever  this  verse  from  the  preceding 
verses  and  verse  20,  which  is  mani- 
festly connected  with  it,  without 
being  able  projierly  to  join  it  to  any- 
thing else.  DWS!?  is  not  the  dual  of 
r^)■2V  (Gesenius,  Lex.  s.v.,  Preston, 
&c."),  which  would  be  c\rh^v,  but  of 
n%'Vorrh.^}]  [vide  Eiirst,  Lex.  s.v.), 
and  may  either  be  regarded  with  Ibn 
Ezra  (nibiJi?  onn  na^  ibsD  cn'b  mnnn), 
as  referring  to  d.'t,  as  if  the  writer 
had  said  through  slothful  hands,  or 
may  be  taken  as  an  epitheton  perpe- 
tuuni  for  hands  (compare  Ewald, 
§  180,  a).  The  rendering  of  it  by 
double  hands,  i.  e.,  great  or  ntuch  sloth- 
fulness  (the  Auth.  Version,  Knobel, 
Gesenius,  Noyes,  Elster,  Hengsteu- 
berg,  &c  )  is  both  incompatible  with 
the  second  hemistich,  which  would 
decrease  iu  force  from  great  slothful- 
ness  to  simple  idleness,  instead  of 
rising,  and  unnecessarily  assigns  an 
abnormal  sense  to  the  dual,  ^y^, 
beam,  like  "^I^P,  beam,  also  means 
roof  (comp.  Gen.  xix.  8  ;  Song  of 
Songs  i.  17)  on;  m''?^,  literally 
the  letting  down  of  hands,  i  e.,  letting 
them  hang  down  instead  of  keeping 
them  at  work,  is  the  same  as  d't  p-s.'n, 
iv.  6,  and  is  well  rendered  by  the 
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19  in,  and  through  lazy  hands  the  house  leakcth.     Tliey  turn 


Septnagint  Iv  apyia  xEipSv,  through  the 
laziness  nf=l,izrj  hands. 

10.  I'hey  turn  bread,  &c.  These 
lazy  rulers  convert  tlie  blessings  of 
Goil,  bread  which  sustains  and  wine 
which  cheers  lite,  into  means  of 
revelry  and  profligacy,  and  the 
money  which  is  extorted  from  the 
people  is  made  to  supply  all  this. 
For  the  nse  of  bread  and  nine  to 
represent  the  comforts  of  life,  see 
ix.  7.  pin\p  is  laughter,  mirth,  revelry 
{vide  ii.  2j,  the  )  before  it,  construed 
with  nil??,  a  verb  of  making,  denotes 
the  result  or  effect,  thus  marking 
that  which  anything  has  been  made 
or  is  converted  into  ;  ]""'.  cnb  are  the 
accusative  of  the  object,  both  being 
governed  by  n-r^,  as  the  Septnagint, 
the  Vulgate,  the  Syriac,  St.  Jerome, 
&c.,  rightly  have  it  (compare  in'")«'>:J 
fro?  V?,  the  residue  thereof  he  made 
into  a  god,  Isa.  xliv.  17).  The  pro- 
noun "i^'N,  which  is  frequently  omitted, 
is  to  be  supplied  before  n^ir;,  as  is 
evident  from  the  parallel  passage, 
\ri:N-2ib  n*?©;  ]'_:,  jcine  which  maketh 
glad  the  heart  of  man,  Ps.  civ.  15. 
D'jn  may  either  bo  taken  as  a  noun, 
i.  e.,  lije,  or  as  an  adjective,  i.  e  ,  the 
living  ;  the  former  seems  preferable, 
since  it  corresponds  better  to  iii"?  in 
the  ^mrallel  passage,  flpsni,  and  the 
money,  stands  for  crn  fjCDi,  and  the 
people's  money  ;  cyrr.  the  people,  like 
the  subject  of  D'Try,  they  make,  being 
designedly  suppressed,  because  of 
the  danger  of  speaking  plainly  to 
despots,  and  is  in  accordance  with 
the  caution  given  on  this  subject  in 
the  following  verse,  n^y,  to  answer, 
also  to  yield,  to  grant  (comp.  Hos. 
ii.  ^■"3,  24),  and  the  sense  is  the  same 
whether  we  take  ny?'  as  Kal  or 
Hiphil  ;  in  the  former  case  it  is 
yields,  in  the  latter,  is  made  to  yield. 
fen,  as  frequently,  when  following 
two  things  spoken  of,  means  hnth 
{vide  ii.  14),  and  refers  to  ]""!  cnb,  the 
bread  and  wine.  The  conflicting 
opinions  about  the  meaning  of  the 
verse  are  almost  innumerable,  and, 
as  usual,  have  been  largely  promoted 


by  the  different  renderings  of  the 
ancient  versions.     Thus  the  Septua- 

gUlt  has  £ij  yi\cura  Trotovirtv  aprov  xal 
oivot;  Xaf  eXaiov  rou  iV'ppavQiivat  ^ivTac,  xai 
Tou  apyvpiov    TaTTElVXS-El,  £7roXclJ0"£Tai    civ  Ta 

ffavTd,  for  joy  they  make  bread,  and 
wine',  and  oil,  that  the  living  should 
rejoice,  and  to  money  all  things  will 
humble  themselves,  they  will  respond, 
adding  ^o^,  oil,  after  )'!,  wine,  taking 
nDic^,  the  well-known  epithet  of  ]''^_, 
which  cannot  be  ))redicated  of  en), 
for  inoii3;t\  referring  it  to  both  bread 
and  rvine,  regarding  D';'n  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  three  nouns  ^"oil't  ^^  cnb, 
doubly  translating  n:?,  and  making 
bari'DN  the  nominative  ;  substantially 
the    same    is    the    Syriac    Version 

I  '  X  * 

i  7  rP  ■^  .p  7 

^...kkJ)  ^>^.ai;DO        |;^n»uO 

.D7  T,7  .p  •^»•^7, 

U-^0  .^in^nV)  (.2LCDID0  [ j_K»A 

^^£rD  ^OriA,  for  joy  they  make 
bread,  and  wine,  and  oil,  that  they 
may  rejoice  the  living,  and  money 
oppresses  and  leads  them  astray  in 
all  ;    and    the   Vulgate,     in    risdm 

FACIDNT  PANEM  ET  VINOM,  UT  KPU- 
LENTUR       VIVENTES    ;       ET       PECriNI.E 

OBEDiuNT  omnia;  the  clue  to  these 
versions  will  be  found  in  the  Chaldee, 
which  paraphrases  it  n;^!?  p.??  ^V'^) 

i"n?i'?  r?-'?"'  ^"j'?i'i  r?'??  "■??  ^pji?'?  ^T}S 

'n«7  N-obyb  ni-inb  linb  'n^  (jswib  n''d  j 
Nn'wV  wni^i  ]in'''pi>  thc^  lin-^ir-iic  P]C3i 
N^iD  'cpNa  \nN"|,  in  joy  do  the  righteous 
make  bread  to  feed  the  hungry  poor ; 
and  the  wine  which  they  mi.v  for  the 
thirsty  (or  the  sufferers)  irill  be  a 
rejoicing  to  them  in  the  ivorld  to  come, 
and  the  redemption  money  will  pro- 
claim their  iiierit  in  the  world  to  come, 
in  the  face  of  all.  Compare  also  the 
Midiash,  in  loco,  where  tiie  Sejitna- 
gint's  double  rendering  of  n;?  will  be 
found.  Passing  over  these  Hagadic 
explanations,  th.c  object  of  which  was 
not  to  give  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
text,  but  to  obtain  some  profound 
and  mysterious  doctrine  from  everv 
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bread  and  wine,  which  cheereth  life,  into  revelry,  and  the 


detached  sentence  and  word,  we  come 
to  the  Rabbins  of  tlie  middle  ages. 
According  to  Eashi,  Rashbam,  and 
Ibn  Ezra,  the  meaning  is, "  a  banquet 
is  prepared  for  enjoyment,  and  wine 
that  cheers  the  living  ;  but  money 
procures  it  all ;"  hence  the  necessity 
of  labouring  to  acquire  it,  and  not 
indulging  in  the  laziness  described 
in  the  foregoing  verse.  Against  this 
explanation  is  to  be  urged  —  1.  That 
pinia,  being  simply  another  expres- 
sion for  'n'i^  in  verse  17,  cannot  be 
taken  in  a, good  sett se.  2.  That  though 
erf;;  nto",  hy  itself,  may  mean  prepare 
a  feast,  like  nnb  -135?  in  Chaldee  (Dan. 
V.  I),  to  which  Rashi  appeals,  yet  its 
connection  here  with  |\'i  precludes 
the  idea  of  giving  an  entertainment. 
3.  To  take  this  verse  as  holding  forth 
the  consequence  of  being  able  to  give 
entertainments  as  a  bait  for  industry, 
is  utterly  at  variance  with  verse  18, 
and  with  the  whole  scope  of  the 
passage.  The  versions  of  the  Re- 
formers are  more  discordant  and  far- 
fetched than  those  of  the  Rabbins. 
Luther  in  his  commentary  translates 
it  bcnn  fte  ertangcn  i{}v  35rot  mit 
Sa^en,  unb  ber  2Bcin  niu§  bie  Scbcn= 
bigen  etfreucn,  inib  baf  @e(b  nnt^  i^x 
fein,  U.  i,  W.,for  they  gain  their  bread 
hy  laughing ;  and  icine  must  rejoice 
the  living,  and  money  must  be  theirs, 
&c. ;  which  he  explains,  there  are  a 
large  number  of  dangerous  nobility  in 
the  courts  of  princes  who  have  not  the 
fear  ofOod  nor  true  wisdom,  and  gain 
their  bi'ead  by  flattering,  by  eating 
and  drinking  with  the  debased,  do., 
they  think  of  nothing  hut  eating  and 
drinking,  and  are  of  no  nse  to  kings 
hut  to  empty  the  purse  and  the  cup  ; 
these  look  for  money,  and  think  of 
nothing  hut  money,  &c.  But  this  is 
at  variance  with  the  words  of  the 
text.  In  the  last  edition  of  his 
translation  of  the  Bible,  however, 
it  is  rendered  baiJ  macl)t,  fte  madjcn 
SSrot  jum  ?ac^en,  unb  bet  2Bcin  mu^ 
bie  Sebenbigen  crfrcucn,  unb  ba^  @etb 
muf  \\}\KX[  atlc^  juwcge  bringen,  hence 
they  make  bread,  for  laughter,  and 


icine  must  rejoice  the  living,  and  money 
must  procure  everything,  which  seems 
to  favour  the  interpretation  we  de- 
fend. The  rendering  of  the  Zurich 
Bible,  ©pepg  iiiac|)et  txz  menfdjen 
tad)cn ;  »nnb  tvct;n  mad;ct  fi;  frotict) : 
bent  gett  aber  [inb  alle  bing  gI)orfam, 
which  is  literally  adopted  by  Cover- 
dale  and  the  Bishops'  Bible,  "  meat 
maketh  men  to  laugh,  and  wine 
maketh  them  merry;  but  unto  money 
are  all  things  obedient ;"  the  Geneva 
Bible  ("  they  prepnre  bread  for 
laughter,  and  wine  comforteth  the 
living,  hut  silver  answereth  to  all"), 
and  the  Authorised  Version  {"  a  feast 
is  made  forlaughter,  and  wine  maketh 
merry  —  marg.,  glad  the  life  —  but 
money  answereth  all  things"),  being 
substantially  the  same  ;  and  which  is 
explained  by  Poole, Hodgson,  Holden, 
Noyes,  &c.,  as  commending  that  which 
is  procured  by  diligence,  i.  e.,  money, 
aflfirming  that  whilst  other  things, 
even  the  best  of  them,  such  as  bread 
and  wine,  have  a  limited  use,  one 
making  us  laugh,  the  other  merry, 
money  procures  all,  is  simply  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  Rabbinic  view;  and  1.  Is 
guilty  of  taking  piniiJ  in  a  good  sense, 
in  common  with  the  Rabbins ;  2.  Is 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage, inasmuch  as  D'i?35?  pinii;^  can 
never  have  this  sense  in  connection 
with  cnb  ;  had  the  sacred  writer  in- 
tended to  convey  this  idea  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  written  MJi^^'aiV 
nsD^,  which  is  the  established  descrip- 
tion of  en),  just  as  \i:i3«"33)  ni3fe;  or 
n"n  n'sip:  is  of]::  (comp.  Ps  civ.  15) ; 
and  3.  The  preceding  verses,  as  well 
as  the  following  verse,  shew  that  it 
is  not  "  a  detached  and  isolated 
apophthegm,  teaching  the  extensive 
sway  and  predominating  power  of 
wealth."  Other  explanations,  which 
connect  this  verse  with  the  preceding 
one  by  supplying  u)ho,  ichile,  where, 
or  some  other  expression,  as,  for 
instance,  "  through  idleness  of  the 
hands  of  those  men  the  house  drop- 
peth  through,  who  make  feasts  for 
lahghter,  and  prepare  wine  to  make 
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20  money  of  is   made   to   supply   both.      Still   do   not 


theirlife  merry.and  whose  money  doth 
readily  answer  all  these  greedy  lusts" 
(mentioned  by  Reynolds)  ;  "  through 
idleness  of  hands  the  house  will  drop, 
while  they  make  feasts  to  divert 
themselves,  and  spend  their  life  in 
making  themselves  merry  with  wine 
and  oil,  money  sup])lying  with  them 
the  want  of  evei-ything  else"  (Des- 
voeux)  ;  "  through  negligence  the 
house  bursts,  where  feasting  is  made 
for  revelry,  where  wine  cheers  the 
living,  and  all  the  money  is  spent 
for  it"  (Doderlein) ;  "those  who 
give  entertainments  from  sheer  sen- 
suality, and  cheer  their  carousing 
comrades  with  wine.with  these  money 
answers  all  things"  (Mendelssohn  and 
Friedliinder)  ;  "  through  remissness 
of  the  hands  a  house  drops  through, 
to  the  derision  of  those  who  acquire 
by  industry  bread  and  wine  that 
cheers  the  peo))le,  and  money  that 
furnishes  everything"  (Preston);  &c., 
&c  ,  are  too  far-fetched,  and  have 
deservedly  been  left  to  their  respec- 
tive authors.  We  have  now  to 
mention  the  interpretation  generally 
adopted  by  the  most  respectable 
critics  of  the  present  day,  viz.,  "  for 
luxury  they  (i.  e.,  the  lazy  rulers) 
make  feasts;  and  wine  cheers  the 
living  [i.e.,  these  living  ones),  and 
their  motto  is,  Money  supplies  all." 
To  this  effect.  Nachtigal,  Knobel, 
Herzfeld,  De  Wette,  Hitzig,  Heiiig- 
stedt,  Stuart,  Philippson,  Elster, 
Vaihiuger,  &c.  But  against  this  is 
to  be  urged —  1.  That  the  rendering 
of  P'^Ty-X})  nffij'  by  to  make  for  luxury, 
is  unnatural  ;  2.  That  it  violently 
separates  ]'_'  from  cnb,  its  usual  con- 
comitant, as  is  evident  from  the 
adjunct  c"n  noir^  (comp.  the  above- 
quoted  passage  from  Ps.  civ.  15) ; 
and  3.  That  to  say  "  wine  cheers 
the  hearts  of  these  living  ones" 
amounts  to  nothing,  inasmuch  as  it 
predicates  nothhig  tvrovg,  since  this 
is  the  j^roper  object  of  nine,  whereas 
the  sacred  writer  evidently  intends 
thereby  something  bad. 

20.  Still  (In  not  revile  the  kin/),  &c. 


However,  the  very  depravity  and 
tyranny  of  the  sovereign  anjl  rulers 
ought  to  make  us  very  cautious  in 
speaking  against  them,  as  no  mercy 
can  be  expected  from  such  an  ad- 
ministration. This. is  the  reason  why 
Coheleth  himself  has  spoken  all  along 
so  covertly  about  the  abuses  in  high 
places.  To  be  plain  is  dangerous. 
No  matter  how  hidden  and  safe  we 
may  think  the  place  where  we  speak, 
the  secret  will  escape  ;  there  are  spies 
in  our  families^  in  our  innermost 
room,  who  will  report;  it  will  creep 
out  in  some  unforeseen  and  surpris- 
ing way,  as  if  the  bird  which  settles 
upon  the  window  listened  to  what  we 
said,  and  conveyed  it  to  the  despot. 
The  phrase  "  the  bird  of  air  shall 
convey  the  report,"  is  evidently  pro- 
verbial, and  corresponds  to  the  many 
similar  sayings  of  the  same  imi)ort, 
both  in  the  Scriptures  and  classics. 
Thus,  the  stones  of  the  wall,  and  the 
brick  from  the  timber,  are  represented 
as  declaring  injustice  perpetrated 
(Hag.  ii.  11) ;  and  the  stones,  we  are 
told,  would  forthwith  proclaim  the 
blessings  of  the  King  Messiah  (Luke 
xi.  40).     So  also  Juvenal :  — 

O  Corydon,  Corydon,  secretum  divitis  nllum 
Esse   putas  ?   Servi  ut  taceant,  jumenta  lo- 

quentur 
Et  cauis  et  postes  et  mannora ;   "  Claude 

fenestras 
Vela  tcgant  rimas,  junge  ostla,  toUite  Ivunen 
E  medio  (clamant  omnes)  prope  nemo  recum- 

bat; 
Quod  tamen  ad  cantum  galli  facit  ille  secundi 
Proximus  ante  diem  cauposi  cet." 

"And  dost  thou  seriously  believe,  fond  swain, 
The  actions  of  the  great  unknown  remain  ? 
Poor  Corj'don  1   even  beasts  would  silence 

break, 
And  stocks  and  stones,  if  servants  did  not, 

speak. 
Bolt  every  door,  stop  every  cranny  tight. 
Close  every  window-,  put  out  every  light ; 
Let  not  a  whisper  reach  the  listening  ear. 
No  noise,  no  motion  ;  let  no  soul  be  near ; 
Yet  all  that  passed  at  the  cock's  second  crow. 
The  neighbouring  vintner    shall,   ere  day- 
break, know."  Sat.  ix.  102-108. 

Comp.  also  Cicero  pro  Marcello  3 ; 
the  Hebrew  proverb,  ^vsi  C'zw,  the 
uall  has  ears,  quoted  in  the  Midrash 
on  this  passage ;  which  also  exists  in 
German,  bie  Sffidnbe  ^aben  D^ten; 
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revile  the  king  even  in  thy  thoughts,  and  do  not  revile  the 
prince  even  in  thy  bed-chamber,  for  the  bird  of  the  air 
conveyeth  the  report,  and  the  winged  creature  telleth  the 


and  the  similar  sayings  in  our  lan- 
guage, hedijes  have  ears,  the  walls  will 
speak,  &c.,  &c.  Others,  however, 
think  that  allusion  is  here  made  to 
the  cranes  of  Ihycus  (the  Midrash, 
Grotius,  Le  Clerc,  Schmidt,  &c.),  or 
to  the  custom  of  employing  carrier- 
pigeons  to  convey  despatches  (Pax- 
ton,  Illustrations  ii. ;  Kitto,  i)aily 
Bible  Illustrations,  Poetical  Books, 
p.  384,  &c.,  &c.) ;  but  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity to  depart  from  this  common 
proverbial  phrase.  The  accessory 
particle  03,  as  frequently,  serves  to 
mark  the  gradation  of  the  idea ;  we 
are  not  only  to  abstain  from  reviling 
the  great  in  veiled  language  before 
the  public,  as  in  the  preceding  verse, 
but  also,  or  even,  in  private  it  is  best 
to  guard  against  it.  i'TO  is  a  word  of 
later  Hebrew,  and  only  occurs  in 
2  Chron.  i.  10,  1),  12;  and  Dan.  i. 
4.  17  ;  in  which  passages  it  denotes 
knotvledge.  The  signification  under- 
standing, mind,  thought,  however,  as- 
signed to  it  here  by  the  Septuagint 
(o-wEiJiicrij),  the  Vulgate  {cogitatio),t\\e 
Chaldee  {-^f}  '?.v2n^  '^i-^ppf),  Kashi 
(-j\-naffinni),  Rashbam  (p'^  n-.pn),  Ibn 
Ezra  (-['maffinnai  yhi),  Luther,  the 
Zurich  Bible,  Coverdale,  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  the  Geneva  Bible,  the  Autho- 
rised Version,  and  most  modern  com- 
mentators, is  fully  established  by  the 
usage  of  this  word  in  the  Chaldee  and 
Syriac,  to  which  alone  we  must  ap- 
peal for  the  meaning  of  a  doubtful 
word  in  the  later  books  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible ;  the  renderings,  thy  kinsfolk, 
acquaintance,  confidant  (Le  Clerc, 
Nachtigal,  &c.),  in  confidential  talk 
(Doderlein) ,  although  thou  knowest  it, 
on  account  of  thy  knowledge  (Bauer, 
Desvoeux,  &c.).  in  loco  concuhitus  tui 
(Van  der  Palm),  in  thy  study  (Heng- 
atenberg),  &c.,  &c.,  are  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  the  language.  The  as- 
sertion that  "Jip,  which  denotes  lan- 
guage audibly  uttered,  precludes  the 
rendering  of  I'v^  by  thought,  is  gra- 


tuitous, since  both  "^V  and  "^yi  are  used 
hyperboUcally,  as  is  evident  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  verse,  which  is 
highly  figurative.  Equally  untenable 
is  the  objection,  that  this  rendering 
is  contrary  to  the  parallelism,  for 
thoughts  are  represented  by  the 
Hebrews  as  occupying  the  innermost 
recesses  of  the  heart,  and  forms  a 
suitable  parallelism  with  the  inner 
chamber  of  the  house  used  as  the 
dormitory.  For  ^y_^,  to  revile,  to  speak 
evil,  see  vii.  21,  and  "i"i'»,  nohle,  see 
verse  6  of  this  chapter.  ^V,  voice, 
also  report  (comp.  Gen.  xlv.  16 ;  Jer. 
iii.  9) ;  so  also  ij^,  ivord,  means 
rumour, report  (comp.  Job  xli.4.  [12]). 
The  Massoretic  remark,  that  the  ri 
in  D;c:3n  is  redundant,  is  as  little  to 
be  regarded  as  in  verse  6,  or  in  vi.  10, 
since  ''?'3,  like  ^ii\  is  a  generic  term, 
and,  being  in  the  construct  state,  has 
the  article  transferred  to  the  noun  in 
the  genitive  (comp.  Gesen.  §  111,  1 ; 
Ewald,  §  277,  d,  2).  We  expected 
that  the  Hagadic  interpretation  of 
this  verse,  which  takes  "the  king" 
to  be  the  Lord  of  the  heavens,  and 
"  the  winged  tribe,"  the  angel  Raziel 
(comp.  the  Midrash  and  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase),  would  be  christianised 
by  St.  Jerome  and  applied  to  better 
purpose,  making  "the  king"  to  be 
Christ  the  King  of  the  Church ;  "  the 
rich,"  the  saints  enriched  irith  wisdom 
and  heavenly  virtues ;  and  "  the  birds 
of  the  air,"  the  angels ;  but  we  are 
surprised  at  the  remark  of  Bishop 
Patrick,  who  says, "  I  am  not  satisfied 
whetlier  Solomon  had  not  respect  to 
something  else,  and  intimated  that 
some  prophet  might  make  the  dis- 
covery, as  Elisha  did  of  many  things 
spoken  of  in  the  king's  own  chamber 
(2  Kings  vi.  9).  The  Clialdee  para- 
phrase, by  '  that  which  hath  wings,' 
understands  the  heavenly  ministers; 
and  so  many  of  the  Hebrews,  about 
which  though  they  talk  many  fabu- 
lous things,  yet  the  meaning  may  bo 
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xi,  1  stoiy.     Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  for  in 


the  aiKjcJs  shall  one  way  or  other 
hritKj  ii  to  lifjht,  and  (jive  occasion  to 
the  dincocenj,"  and  quotes  Hisliop 
Taylor  us  being  of  tlie  same  opiniou. 
We  have  here  another  jjroof  of  the 
i'act  that  men  may  be  very  learned, 
and  yet  not  know  the  principles  of 
hislorico  grnniniatical  exegesis. 

1.  Cast  thij  bread,  &c.  Having 
shewn  the  evil  which  we  shall  escape 
by  the  exercise  of  wisdom  in  our 
conduct  towards  those  uho  are  above 
vs,  towards  jterverse  kings  and  go- 
vernors, Coheleth  now  adverts,  on 
the  oilier  hand,  to  the  good  whicli  will 
accrue  to  us  from  our  wise  and  kind 
dealings  with  those  uh)  are  Inloiv  us, 
with  our  apparently  ungrateful  fellow- 
creatures.  Hospitality,  so  universally 
practised  in  the  East,  is  here  recom- 
merided  under  seemingly  the  most 
unpromising  circumstances.  Bread 
in  the  East  is  made  in  cakelike 
shape  ;  it  is  very  tliin,  and  more  like 
what  we  should  call  flaps.  The  pass- 
over-bread,  to  the  present  day,  is  not 
thicker  than  the  blade  of  a  knife, 
round  or  oval,  and  about  uine  or  ten 
inches  in  diameter  (Jahn,  Ijiblical 
Aniiq.  §  140  ;  Kitto,  Cyclo]).  Bib.  Lit., 
under  Bread),  so  that,  when  [jut  into 
a  stream,  it  would  float  for  a  time 
and  be  carried  away  by  the  current. 
Hence  the  force  of  the  allusion. in 
this  admonition.  We  are  to  be 
charitable  to  thankless  people,  when 
the  bread  we  have  bestowed  seems 
as  if  cast  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water,  where  it  is  irrecoverably  borne 
away  by  the  rapidly  flowing  stream, 
since  we  cannot  tell  whether  in  the 
])rocess  of  time  we  may  not  reap  the 
benefit  of  it.  The  Arabs  have  a  simi- 
lar proverb,  Do  good,  cast  thy  bread 
into  the  water,  thou  shalt  be  rejiaid 
some  day  ((!on)p.  Uiez,  Senfanirbii]^ 
feiten  won  5lficn,  i.  lOC).  The  com- 
j)arisou  of  that  which  swiftly  and 
irreclairaably  disappears,  with  float- 
ing matter  impetuously  carried  away 
upon  the  surface  of  water,  is  also  to 
be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.   Thus  the  prophet  Hosea  com- 


pares the  perishing  king  of  Samaria 
to  a  chip  irresistibly  carried  away 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water  (.x.  7); 
and  Job  speaks  of  the  wicked  as  being 
suddenly  carried  off',  like Jioa ting  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water  (xxiv.  18). 
The  verse  is  therefore  tersely  ex- 
plained by  Hashi  m«b  icm  r\irz  rrc:? 

cnn  ':e  "75  rni:ira,  be  benevolent  and 
charitable,  even  to  men  respecting  whom 
thy  heart  tells  thee  thou  shalt  never 
see  again,  just  as  if  one  had  cast  his 
benevolence  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water;  so  also  llashbam,  Ibn  Ezra, 
Grotius,  Le  Glerc,  Patrick,  Durell, 
Umbreit,Kosenniuller,Knobel,Herz- 
feld,  Heiligstedt,  Noyes,  Philippson, 
Elster,  \c.    The  Chaldee  paraphrase, 

^i'?  '5^'  'ji'^^  ^^'■y  nourishing  bread  to 
the  poor,  ivho  go  in  ships  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water,  apart  from  re- 
stricting the  charity  to  navigators, 
assumes  an  ellipsis  which  is  inad- 
missible. The  offshoot  of  this  inter- 
pretation, viz.,  the  view  that  w^rt'/ia/i^.s 
are  here  encouraged  to  send  their 
goods  by  sea  to  distant  lands  (Geier, 
Mendelssohn,  Michaelis,  Doderlein, 
Spohu,  Preston,  &c.),  is  still  more 
untenable,  since  en)  can  never  mean 
merchandise,  and  since  the  following 
verse,  with  which  it  is  intimately 
connected,  undoubtedly  shews  that 
charity  is  here  intended.  For  the 
same  reasons  we  must  also  reject  the 
opinion  of  tiiose  who,  though  regard- 
ing it  as  an  admonition  to  be  chari- 
table, maintaiu  that  the  language  is 
borrowed  from  maritime  trade  (Heng- 
stenberg,  &c.)  Neither  can  the  ex- 
planation of  those  be  admitted  who 
take  it  as  commendmg  agricultural 
pursuits,  with  special  reference  to  the 
practice  in  Egypt  of  sowitig  the  seed 
previous  to  the  complete  recession  of 
the  waters  of  the  Nile,  &c.,  thus  ren- 
dering it  sow  thy  seed  by  the  water, 
&c.  (Van  der  Palm,  Bauer,  &c.) ;  or 
soiv  thy  corn  before  the  waters,  i.  e., 
before  the  rainy  season  (Desvoeux, 
Nachtigal,  Boothroyd,  &c.) ;  or,  sow 
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2  the  process  of  time  thou  mayest  find  the  profit  of  it ;  give  a 
portion  thereof  to  seven  and  even  to  eight,  for  thou  knowest 


thy  seed  when  sliowers  approach  (Hodgf- 
son),  because — 1.  To  render -J^P^b  n"?iij 
by  sow  thy  seed,  is  contrar}'  to  tlie 
usiis  loqueiuli ;  tbis  is  expressed  in 
Hebrew  by  tlie  establisbed  pbrase 
■r|3?-)i"n«  yi],  wbich  is  used  in  verse  6. 
2.  ''5!?  ^'S  can  neither  mean  by,  before, 
nor  when.  8.  The  following  verse 
shews  that  charity  is  here  spoken  of, 
and  not  the  pursuit  of  agriculture. 
Those,  tlierefore,  who,  whilst  admit- 
ting that  it  refers  to  charity,  take  it  as 
a  proverbial  form  of  speech  drawn 
from  the  manner  of  husbandmen 
(Bishops  Reynolds  and  Lowth,  The 
Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  Lect. 
X.,  p.  108,  ed.  1835;  Holden,  &c.), 
incur  the  first  and  second  objec- 
tions. I'l,  multitude,  greatness,  length, 
process.  C'?^,  days,  also  time,  as  con- 
sisting of  a  succession  of  days  (com)). 
Gen.xlvii.8;  1  Sam.  xxvii.ll;  livings 
ii.  11).  The  pronoun  in  ^2NS)pn,  re- 
ferring to  DnJ*,  stands  synecdochically 
for  the  p)^o(luce  or  the  benefit  of  the 
noun  to  which  it  refers  (compare 
n|bp.Nn  pna?!!  ^^lisa  '^91^-'7  '^"J.^H,  cursed 
he  the  ground  for  thy  sake ;  in  sorrow 
shalt  thnu  eat  it,  i.  e.,  the  product  of 
it.  Gen.  iii.  17;  Isa.  i.  7,  xxxvi.  16; 
Jer.  V.  17. 

2.  Give  a2)ortion,  &G.  This  charity 
is  not  to  be  restricted  lo  these  appa- 
rently unpromising  circumstances; 
it  should  be  of  a  general  character. 
We  are  to  help,  by  our  diffusive 
liberality,  as  many  as  we  possibly 
can,  since  we  know  not  what  a  day 
may  bring  forth  ;  reverses  may  come 
upon  us,  and  we  may  then  be  re- 
lieved by  the  objects  of  our  former 
benevolence.  P.)n,  portion,  refers  to 
Tjtpnb,  thy  bread,  in  the  foregoing  verse, 
and  must  be  supplied  here  (so  Rashi, 
Rashbam,  Heiligstedt,  &c.)  To  seven, 
and  also  to  eight,  is  au  idiomatic 
phrase,  denoting  many.  Two  nume- 
rals are  frequently  coupled  together, 
the  latter  rising  in  the  scale  above 
the  former,  to  express  an  indefinite 
number,    some,    several,    many,   e.g., 


"once  and  twice,"  i.e.,  several  times 
(Job  xxxiii.  14 ;  Ps.  Lxii.  12) ;  "  twice 
and  thrice,"  i.e.,  often  (Job  xxxiii.  2U; 
Isa.  xvii.  6)  ;  "  three  and  four,"  i.e., 
frequently,  many  (Exod.  xx.  5,  xxxiv. 
7;  Prov.  xxx.  15.  18.  21;  Amos  i. 
3.  0.  9.  11.  13,  ii.  1.  4.  G)  ;  "four  and 
five"  (Isa.  xvii.  0) ;  "  six  and  seven," 
i  e.,  ??km?/(Jobv.l9;  "seven  and  eight" 
Micah  V.  4).  Similar  idioms  exist  in 
Greek  and  Latin  ;  comp.  the  rpic  xa! 
TETpaxij  of  Homer;  his  et  ter,  bis  terque 
(Cicero.  Quint.  Fr.  iii.  8 ;  Gels,  de  re 
Med.iv.l2);  terquaterque.teretquater, 
ter  aut  quater  (Horat.  Od.  i.  31,  J3  ; 
Sat.  ii.  7.  76  ;  Virg.  Georg.  i.  410 ; 
Ovid.  Metam.  i.  179).  The  persons, 
as  often,  are  implied  in  the  numerals 
{vide  supra,  vi.  3  ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  7  ; 
Isa.  xxxvii.  36;  Ps.  xci.  7);  so  Rashi 
(icn  ■'Dn^j)  needy  j^^rsons,  Rashbara 
(□i«n  '32  noDb)  to  many  men,  and  most 
modern  commentators.  TheChaldee 
paraphrase  and  Ibn  Ezra,  however, 
regard  these  numbers  as  referring  to 
time,  the  former  to  the  seventh  and 
eighth  month,  when  we  are  to  sow 
our  portion  of  seed,  and  the  latter  to 
the  sacred  number  seven,  and  the 
eight  days  of  the  week ;  but  this  is 
contrary  to  the  context  and  the  genius 
of  the  language,  as  this  would  require 
m-ica  and  n:!^^?.  Still  more  arti- 
ficial and  objectionable  is  the  opinion 
that  these  numbers  refer  to  vessels, 
thus  cautionnig  those  who  trade  by 
sea  not  to  stow  all  their  p)roperty  in 
one  ship,  but  to  divide  it  among  seven 
or  eight  vessels  (Mendelssohn,  Fried- 
lande?',  Preston,  &c.),  or,  wiiich  is 
substantially  the  same,  divide  or  con- 
stitute thy  jjortion  into  seven  or  eight 
portions  (Nachtigal,  Hitzig,  Stuart, 
&c.) ;  Dereinige  bic|)  niit  fteben  obcr 
ad;tcn,  unite  thyself  to  seven,  or  eight, 
which  Spohn  explains,  tveibfl  bu  bcin 
©ewerbe  altein,  fo  In  ft  bu  in  @efal;r, 
baf5  bei;  eintrctenbein  Utigtiid  bcin 
ganjc^  3>erm(jgcn  i?crtoI)rcn  gcl;c. 
Sritfi  bu  abcr  uiit  mcbtern  in  @cfcn= 
fcbaft,  fo  i^crlicbvft  bu  baun  uur  bcu 
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3  not  what  misfortune  there  may  be  upon  the  earth.     When 


cinen  obet  ben  anbetn  3:f;eil,  if  thou 
earnest  on  business  (done,  thou  art 
in  danger  of  losinij  the  whole  of  tliy 
property  when  niisfortune  conies  ;  hut 
if  thou  enterest  into  partnership  with 
several  others,  thou  wilt  only  lose  a 
part,  thus  cautioning  us  ap[ainst 
risking  all  in  one  adventure,  n^n'fnp 
ni-T  stands  for  n:.T  ni-yno  ;  it  not 
unt'requentl}'  happens  that  the  accu- 
sative, which  detines  more  closely 
the  thing  intended,  is  se])aratcd  hy 
intermediate  words,  especially  from 
n^,  nhat,  and  i«??<,  iihich  (compare 
2  King-^  viii.  12,  xii.  0  ;  Esth.  vi.  3; 
Ewaki,  §  287,  li).  To  take  this  clause 
as  an  admonition  to  he  henevolent 
because  impending  calamities  may 
deprive  us  of  the  means  of  doing  good 
(Rashi,  Reynolds,  &c.),  or  because 
thou  little  knowest  what  misery  there 
exists  upon  earth,  i.e.,  "being  rich, 
thou  art  ignorant  to  what  degree 
poverty  and  misery  prevail  upon  the 
earth"  (M olden),  is  against  the  scope 
of  the  passage,  which  propounds 
precepts  of  worldly  wisdom,  the  ob- 
servance of  which  will  yield  temporal 
advantages.  St.  Jerome's  explana- 
tion of  this  verse  is  really  marvellous. 
He  finds  in  the  two  numbers  the 
two  Testaments  composing  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  the  number  "seven" 
being  the  Old  'Testament,  because  .of 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  which  is  therein 
enjoined  to  be  celebrated  on  the 
seventh  day;  the  number  "eight"  the 
Kew  Testament,  because  the  Saviour 
rose  on  the  eighth  day ;  "  the  evil " 
the  tortures  of  the  wicked  after  death, 
and  "  upon  earth  "  meaning  the 
heretics  living  upon  the  earth.  And 
after  expatiating  upon  the  fact  that 
the  Jews  restrict  their  faith  to  the 
Old  Testament,  the  number  seven, 
and  Marcion,  the  Mauichces,  and 
other  heretics  to  the  New,  the  num- 
ber eight,  the  sainted  Father  deduces 
from  It  the  solemn  lesson,  nos  utri- 

QUE  CllEDAMUS  INSTRUMENTO  ;  NON 
ENIM  POSSUM  CTS  DIGNOS  CUUCIATUS, 
DIGNAMQUE  I'.ENAM  JAM  NUNC  MENTE 
COMPREHENDERE,  QVJE    REPOSITA  EST 


HIS  QUI  VERSANTUB  IN  TERRA  JUD^ETS 
ATQUE     HiERETICIS     E     DUOHUS    ALTE- 

RUM  DENEGANTiiiUs,  let  US  therefore 
believe  both  instruments,  for  indeed 
tve  cannot  now  comprehend  the  merited 
tortures  and  punishment  reserved  fur 
those  who  are  upon  earth,  for  the  Jews 
and  heretics  who  deny  either  of  them. 
3.  When  the  clouds,  &c.  From 
acts  of  benevolence  Coheleth  passes 
over  to  the  commou  work  of  life ; 
and  just  as  he  vecommGwA?.  general 
liberality  in  the  former  case,  be- 
cause our  shorlsightodness  might 
sometimes  lead  us  to  withhold  our 
gifts,  which,  if  bestowed,  would  per- 
chance yield  an  ample  return,  so  ho 
tells,  will)  regard  to  our  every-day 
employment,  that  we  are  to  be  gene- 
rally active.  Our  ignorance  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  our 
laboxu's  (verse  3)  must  not  keep  us 
from  putting  forth  our  exertions  (4), 
inasmuch  as  they  can  uever  he 
known  to  us  (5),  but,  on  the  contrary, 
ought  to  make  us  always  active, 
since,  for  aught  we  know,  one  or  the 
other  effort  may  ])rotluce  the  desired 
effect  (()).  According  to  his  usual 
manner,  the  sacred  writer  begins 
with  stating  facts,  and  then  deduces 
from  them  the  maxim  he  wishes  to 
propound.  Here  then  are  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature ;  the  rain  and  the 
wind,  both  at  times  neutralising  our 
efforts  ;  the  formei'  is  detrimental  to 
the  harvest,  the  latter  to  the  sowing; 
we  see  the  one  taking  place  when  the 
clouds  are  filled  with  rain,  and  the 
other  ^vhen  the  trees  are  blown  down  ; 
all  that  we  know  about  it  beforehand, 
Coheleth  ironically  remarks,  is  that 
the  tree  will  lie  on  the  spot  where  it 
falls;  we  know  as  little  about  the 
])henomena  of  nature  as  we  know 
about  the  objects  of  our  charity. 
The  perplexity  wliich  commentators 
liave  experienced  in  th(3  interpreta- 
tion of  this  verse  is  owing,  we  believe, 
to  their  atti  lupts  to  connect  it  with 
the  preceding  verse.  Thus  llashi 
regards  it  as  still  enforcing  the  lesson 
of  charity  by  a  reference  to  tlie  objects 
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the  clouds  are  full  of  rain  lliey  empty  it  upon  the  earth, 

and   wlien  the   tree  falleth   in  the  south  or  north,  in  the 

4  place  where  the  tree  falleth  there  it  lieth  5  whoso  therefore 

watcheth  the  wind  shall  not  sow,  and  he  who  looketh  at  the 


of  nature,  which  freely  communicate 
their  blessings  to  those  who  stand  in 
need  of  them,  duj:  n^«"jn  n^!?  n'«i  d« 

mD'j  riDiD  DTt)  mD'Di  n^^^•2  nniin-iD,  u-ken 
thou  seest  the  clouds  filled  tvitli  rain 
thou  Icnoivest  that  they  are  destined  to 
pour  doun  their  rain  upon  the  earth  ; 
in  the  place  where  the  good  flourishes 
and  is  cut  down  there  it  is  destined  to 
abide,  i.e.,  for  the  benefit  of  others;  so 
should  the  rich  man,  whom  God  has 
failed  with  blessings,  pour  them  forth 
to  others  :  substantially  the  same 
are  Ibn  Ezra,  Bishop  Reynolds,  Gro- 
tius,  Knobel,  Elster,  Vaihinger,  &c. 
Others,  again,whilst  adopting  Rashi's 
explanation  of  the  first  chiuse,  regard 
the  second  as  referring  to  death,  when 
we  are  unable  to  do  good,  just  as 
the  tree,  when  cut  down,  bears  no 
more  fruit  (Bishop  Patrick,  Rosen- 
miiller,  &c.) ;  or  explain  it  as  describ- 
ing the  uncertainty  of  riches,  thus 
giving  a  reason  for  the  admonition 
to  be  benevolent  whilst  we  liave  the 
means  (Schmidt,  &c.).  R,ashbam, 
again,  takes  it  to  set  forth  disinte- 
rested benevolence,  i^Vn'  cnmj  Dffl3 
t:TDD"i  y-i«n  "rj?  inccn  ipn''  cma  dcjj  d'h-h 
DMJ  b-\vxo  mpn  pciJi  ix  m-ra  ys?  biD'  c«© 

■jVcra  c'p'^rr  nnb  inniD,  just  as  the 
clouds  that  are  filled  ivith  rain  empty 
their  contents  upon  the  earth,  and  as 
the  tree  ivhich  falls  in  the  south  or 
north  remains  in  the  j)lace,  so  it  may 
he  that  thou  wilt  have  no  advantage 
from,  those  to  tvhom  thou  impartest  a 
portion  of  what  thou  hast;  whilst 
Michaelis,  Spohn,  Umbreit,  &c., 
maintain  that  the  whole  verse  de- 
scribes the  impossibility  o^ preventing 
misfortunes.  Without  entering  into 
the  particulars  of  each  of  these  inter- 
pretations severally,  we  submit  — 
1.  That  all  of  them  give  a  most 
unnatural  sense  to  the  second  hemi- 


stich ;  and  2.  That  the  repetition  of 
Q'ly  in  the  following  verse,  and  indeed 
the  whole  tenor  of  it,  shew  beyond 
doubt  that  verses  3  and  4  are  inti- 
mately and  inseparably  connected. 
All  the  difficulties  vanish  if  we 
regard  y'?'  ^'^'^l  as  descriptive  of  the 
trees  uprooted  and  prostrated  by  the 
wind,  the  approach  of  which  we  can- 
not foretell ,just  as  we  cannot  prognos- 
ticate whea  it  will  lain,  thus  forming 
the  basis  of  the  statement  in  the 
following  verse,  nipn,  the  accusative 
of  place,  has  here  the  force  of  Qipna, 
as  in  iii.  16,  and  in  Esth.  iv.  3,  viii. 
]  7 ;  Ezek.  vi.  13,  where  it  is  also  in 
the  construct  state  before  "icw,  for 
which  see  i.  7,  and  Ewald,  §  332,  c. 
«in^  is  the  apocopated  future  of  nirr, 
with  otiant  «  (comp  ««brT  for  12'^n, 
Josh.  X.  24 ;  «u«  for  nsr,  Isa.  xxviii.  12  ; 
Gesen.  §  44,  Rem.  4  ^Ewald,  §  84,  c). 
4.  Whoso  therefore  watcheth,  &c. 
Inference  from  the  fact  stated  in 
the  foregoing  verse.  This  then 
being  the  case,  since  we  cannot  fore- 
tell these  phenomena;  since  all  we 
know  of  tliem  is  when  we  see  them 
marshaling  their  strength  and  com- 
mitting their  ravages  upon  the  ob- 
jects around  us,  the  husbandman 
who  watches  the  wind  and  clouds 
before  he  ventures  to  sow  and  reap, 
will  never  engage  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  have  no  return  at  all  ; 
just  as  in  the  case  of  charity  men- 
tioned in  verses  1  and  2,  he  who  is 
over-scrupulous  in  the  distribution  of 
alms  may  frequently  lose  a  profitable 
return.  As  often,  the  second  part  of 
the  preceding  verse  is  taken  up  first, 
and  the  first  part  is  here  the  second, 
for  which  see  vii.  7.  How  this  fact 
could  have  been  so  generally  over- 
looked, when  the  uprooting  the  tree  so 
manifestly  answers  to  the  tvind,  and 
when  the  very  expression  C'zv  of  the 
preceding  verse  is  here  repeated,  is 
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5  clouds  shall  not  reap.  As  thou  knowest  as  little  the  course 
of  the  wind  as  the  formation  in  the  womb  of  the  pregnant, 
so  thou  knowest  not    the  work    of  God   who  workcth  all 


reall)'  surprising,  especially  as  inter- 
preters have  ever  been  puzzled  to 
explain  this  verse  when  detached 
from  the  foregoing  one,  and  are 
obliged  to  regard  it  as  an  imperfect 
comparison,  as  n  j)rot(tsis  tritliotit  the 
apndosis,  wiiich  we  are  told  to  supply. 
5.  As  thou  knonest,  &c.  Having 
adverted  in  verse  3  to  tlie  impossi- 
bility of  knowing  beforehand  the 
state  of  the  weather,  and  shewn  in 
verse  4  what  ice  ought  not  to  do  under 
these  circumstances,  Coheleth  now 
submits  that,  great  as  our  ignorance 
is  of  the  course  of  the  wind,  and  it 
is  as  great  as  that  of  the  foetus,  this 
ignorance  extends  to  all  the  works 
of  God,  and  then  shews  us  in  the 
following  verse  uhat  ice  ought  to  do 
in  such  a  state  of  shortsightedness. 
The  reason  why  the  sacred  writer 
mentions  the  course  of  the  wind 
alone,  and  does  not  also  allude  to 
the  formation  of  the  clouds,  which 
we  might  be  led  to  expect  at  first 
sight,  when  comparing  this  verse 
with  the  preceding  one,  will  be  found 
upon  a  more  close  investigation  of 
the  context.  Now,  though  the  clouds 
as  well  as  the  wind  were  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  verse  (4),  yet  were 
the  clouds  alone  expressly  mentioned 
in  verse  3,  the  wind  being  described 
only  by  its  effects.  It  is  therefore  to 
be  expected  that  Coheleth,  in  ex- 
posing our  ignorance  of  that  which 
the  husbandman  allows  to  influence 
his  work,  would  also  distinctly  men- 
tion the  wind,  and  thus,  with  the 
clouds  of  verse  3,  give  hij  name  the 
two  objects  quoted  in  verse  4.  The 
comparison  of  our  ignorance  about 
the  course  of  the  wind  with  that  of 
the  foetus  is  most  striking,  and  ex- 
presses the  intensity  of  this  ignorance. 
A  similar  comparison  is  used  in  vi. 
3  to  convey  a  thorough  absence  of 
happiness.  C'p^?,  bones,  constituting 
the  principal  part  of  the  body,  is 
used   metonymically   for    the    body 


itself,  the  bodily  form  (comp.  Lam. 
iv.  7  ;  Ezek.  xxxii.  27),  the  fa;tus, 
and  is  here  evidently  chosen  for  its 
assonance  witli  y?  in  verse  3 ;  it  is  the 
subject,  and  tiie  predicate  cri'v  crw 
is  to  be  mentally  sujiplied  from  the 
preceding  clause,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  {vide  x.  12).  The  Septungint 
connects  the  firtt  clause  with  the 
preceding  verse,  Iv  o7f  oU  es-nv  ytvis-nm 
Ti;  h  oioq  Tou  iTVivf^aTO(,  among  ahom 
{i.e.,  those  who  watch  tiie  wind,  &c.) 
there  is  none  knowing  what  is  the  way 
of  the  tcind,  arbitrarily  altering  the 
text.     The  Vulg.,  quomodo  tonor.\s, 

QD/E  SIT  VIA  SPIRITUS  ET  QV.S.  RA- 
TIONS COMPINGANTUR  OSSA  IN  VENTRE 

PR.EGNANTis :  SIC,  &c.,  as  thou  knoirest 
not  what  is  the  xcay  of  the  spirit,  and 
in  what  manner  the  bones  are  joined 
together  in  the  womb  of  the  pregnant, 
so,  &c.,  which  St.  Jerome  explains 
as  describing  the  mysterious  entrance 
of  the  soul  into  the  body  of  the  foetus, 
as  icell  as  the  formation  of  the  latter, 
and  which  is  followed  by  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  the  Geneva  Bible,  the  Autho- 
rised Version,  Holden,  Gesenius, 
Fiirst,  &c.,  proceeds  as  usual  from 
the  Hagadic  interpretation  of  this 
verse,  and  may  be  seen  in  the 
Chaldee,  mi  "^^JT,  H?'^  ^T  ^'7'^  ^'^?^ 

IN  n3-r  IN  V'K'ri  «ji  npp'rf!  Niiyp  n'raNT 
Tyn«i  pi  7?  «i;:^:,  as  thou  knowest 
not  how  the  sjnrit  of  the  breath  of 
life  enters  into  the  body  of  an  infant 
which  rests  in  the  tcomb  of  its  preg- 
nant mother,  and  as  thou  knowest 
not  whether  it  is  a  male  or  female 
until  it  is  born,  &c.,  &c.,  and  the 
Midrash.  But  this  interpretation  — 
1 ,  Severs  the  manitcst  connection 
between  this  verse  and  the  preceding 
one,  by  assigning,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  exegesis,  diflferent  senses  to 
nn  in  these  two  verses ;  2.  Most 
unjustifiably  paraphrases  ]'.;a2  C'p^'yp 
^»?!;?^  as  if  it  were  "^3?  vrr  C'psrrr  t^m 
ntf-ro  or  D'nsrn  rpT  m  'm,  no  instance 
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6  things.  Sow,  then,  thy  seed  in  the  morning,  and  withhold 
not  thine  hand  therefrom  in  the  evening,  since  thou  knowest 
not  which  shall  prosper,  this  or  that,  or  whether  both  shall 

7  be  alike  good  ;  and  the  light  shall  be  sweet,  and  it  shall  be 


having  been  adduced  by  Gesenias 
and  Fiirsi  in  their  lexicons,  where  3 
is  used  in  such  a  sense,  and  the  ?  by 
which  it  is  preceded  plainly  shewing 
that  it  is  the  Caph  comparison  ;  and 
3.  It  introduces  a  new  subject,  viz., 
our  ignorance  of  the  formation  and 
animation  of  the  human  body,  which 
is  foreign  to  the  scope  of  the  jvassago. 
The  rendering,  "  as  thou  knowest 
not  what  is  the  way  of  the  wind,  just 
as  [thou  knowest  not]  the  bones  in 
the  womb  of  her  who  is  with  child, 
so  thou  knowest,"  &c.,  now  generally 
given  of  this  verse,  puts  an  exceed- 
ingly forced  construction  upon  the 
words,  which  is  by  no  means  obviated 
by  Rashi,  who  takes  ?  .  .  .  i"'?!:??  as 
inverted  (corap.  Gen.  xiii.  10  ;  Isa. 
xxiv.  2),  i.e.,  "just  as  thou  knowest 
not  the  formation  in  the  womb  .  .  . 
so  thou  knowest  not  what  is  the  way 
of  the  wind,  and  so  also  thou  knowest 
not  the  work  of  God,"  &c. 

6.  Soir,  then,  tlnj  seed,  &c.  The 
lesson  deduced  li'om  our  ignorance 
of  the  operations  of  God  is  that  we 
are  to  be  always  diligent.  Since  we 
know  not  the  course  of  things,  and 
cannot  foretell  whether  our  labours 
of  the  former  or  latter  part,  or  both 
parts  of  the  day,  will  be  opportune, 
it  is  safest  to  be  constantly  at  work, 
in  which  case  we  shall  be  sure  to 
labour  at  the  i)roper  time.  The  in- 
ferential particle,  as  frequently,  is 
omitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse, 
and  must  be  supplied  in  the  transla- 
tion. For  morning  and  evening,  the 
two  ends  of  the  day,  denoting  the 
whole  of  it,  constantly,  vide  iii.  11; 
X.  13.  The  "j  in  n^V^  stands  for  m-^, 
and  has  therefore  the  same  meaning 
as  the  usual  i";.|'|  (comp.  Gen.  xlix. 
27;  Ps.  xc.  6,  with  Gen,  viii.  11). 
;]yn}"ns!  ^^I*?,  fro^n  sowing  thy  seed, 
must  be  mentally  supplied  after 
^li  ":?"''?,  tvithhold  not  thine  hand. 


n.}  '>*,  which  of  the  two,  refers  to  both 
the  morning  and  evening  sowing  here 
recommended;  to  which  also  nriw  nirr, 
this  or  that  (comp.  Job.  i.  16;  Ps. 
Ixxv.  8),  and  cn\;Tp,  both,  refer.  For 
TaT_,  see  ii.  21.  i^l,  properly  as  one, 
is  used  for  alike,  because  when  two 
or  n:oro  things  do  or  suffer  the  same 
thing,  they  may  be  regarded  as  iden- 
tical in  tliis  respect  (comp.  ri^;'^!  i«| 
inN3  i!?T,  the  ivolf  and  the  lamb  xhall 
feed  like  one,  i.  e.,  alike,  Isa.  Ixv.  25  ; 
Ezra  ii.  04).  The  Vulgate's  render- 
ing  of    the    last   clause    by   et   si 

UTRUMQUE    SIMUL,  MELIUS    ERIT,  and 

if  both  together,  it  shall  be  better, 
which  is  followed  by  Luther,  Cover- 
dale,  the  Bishops'  Bihle,  &c.,  making 
in!S!3  nn':r"nNi  depend  upon  tcd;  and 
O'li'J,  a  separate  clause,  is  contrary 
to  the  word  onvi,  which  is  the  plural. 
7.  And  the  light.  &c.  If  we  will 
act  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
advice;  if  we  will  be  benevolent  to 
all  our  fellow-creatures,  and  ever  dili- 
gent in  om-  business,  we  shall  find  life 
sweet,  and  have  pleasure  in  living. 
The  ligJtt  and  the  sun  are  designedly 
used  for  life,  in  harmony  with  the 
clouds,  wind,  and  especially  the  day 
spoken  of  in  the  foregoing  verses.  In 
addition  to  what  has  been  said  in 
explanation  of  the  phrase  to  see  light, 
for  to  live,  in  vi.  5,  we  quote  a  passage 
from  Euripides,  which  is  a  striking 
parallel  to  the  words  in  question  — 

Mil  fJ.'  a'Ttoxitrrii;  aoopov  ,   r,lu  yaf  to  <|>£j 
AEuiTiTEiv  TO.  J''  V7ta  yUg  jj.ri  fjC  iJsTv  avaj/Xa<r_»if. 

Destroy  not  my  youth,  to  see  the  light 
Is  sweet,  oh  do  not  hurl  me  into  the  realm 
of  darkness ! 

Ipeigin.  in  Aulis,  1219-19. 

The  ^  in  CT?":  has  retained  the  short 
vowel  Pattach,  because  the  guttural  2?, 
which,  like  n  and  n,  allows  a  sharpen- 
ing of  the  syllable,  though  orthogra- 
phically  excluding  the  Dagesh  forte 
(comp.  1  Sam.  xvi.  7;  Ezek.  xii.  12; 
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8  cheering  to  the  eyes  to  see  the  sun.  For  even  if  a  man 
sliould  live  many  years,  he  ought  to  rejoice  in  them  all,  and 
to  remember  that  there  will  be  many  dark  days,  that  all 


Ewald,  §  50,  b).  To  make  this  verse 
begin  a  new  paragraph,  commendinfj 
the  enjoyment  of  life  (Mendelssohn, 
Knobel,  Herzfeld,  &c.),  or  to  take  it 
as  giving  a  reason  wliy  the  preceding 
verses  urge  that  man  should  indus- 
triously jirovide  Tor  life,  viz.,  since 
notwithstanding  all  the  evils  con- 
nected with  it,  life  has  many  enjoy- 
ments (Hitzig,  Stuart,  Hengstenberg, 
&c.),  or  to  regard  it  as  furnishing 
"  anotl)er  argument  in  favour  of 
charity,  to  this  efi'ect :  However  great 
may  be  the  sweets  and  pleasures  of 
life,  and  whatever  delights  a  man 
may  enjoy,  yet  seasons  of  pain,  and 
sickness,  and  sorrow  will  occur ;  and 
the  experience  of  luimau  frailty 
should  melt  his  heart  to  active  be- 
nevolence towards  every  suffering 
child  of  the  dust"  (Holden),  is  doing 
violence  to  the  text  and  context  un- 
necessarily. The  explanation  we 
have  given  leaves  to  the  words  their 
natural  meaning,  and  is  in  harmony 
with  the  scope  of  the  passage.  The 
Syriac  version,  "  light  is  sweet,  and  is 
pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  especially 
to  those  wlio  see  the  sun,"  is  non- 
sense; for  those  who  cannot  see  the 
sun  have  no  pleasure  in  light. 

8.  For  even  if  a  man,  &c.  The 
reason  why  man  should  put  forth  all 
those  exertions  to  make  life  comfort- 
able is,  that  this  is  the  only  scene  of 
enjoyment;  we  ought  therefore  to 
make  of  it  an  uninterrupted  holiday, 
however  long  our  earthly  existence, 
since  we  must  remember  the  many 
dark  and  joyless  days  that  will  suc- 
ceed it,  wlien  we  shall  moulder  in  the 
dust.  The  Egyptians,  too,  urged 
death  as  a  reason  for  enjoying  life. 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  at  their  feasts 
"  a  servant  carries  round  to  the  seve- 
ral guests  a  coffin,  in  which  there  is 
the  image  of  a  dead  body  carved  in 
wood,  and  painted  to  resemble  nature 
as  nearly  as  possible,  about  a  cubit 
or  two  cubits  in  length ;  and,  shewing 


this  to  each  of  the  company,  he  says, 
'  Gaze  here;  then  drink  and  be  merry, 
for  when  you  die,  such  will  you  be  " 
(ii.-  78).  This  is  the  natural  result,  if 
a  future  state  is  denied.  Compare 
Sirach  ii.  24;  Book  of  Wisdom  ii.  1, 
&c.;  1  Cor.  XV.  32  ;  Hor.  Od.  lib.  ii., 
od.  iii.  13.  '3,  as  usual,  is  causal,  and 
assigns  a  reason  uliy  every  exertion 
should  he  made  to  2>rocure  enjoyment. 
For  D^?]i,  masculine,  instead  of  ]'l'^'i, 
feminine,  referring  to  Q':ib,  n  feminine 
noun,  see  ii.  G.  n-Dip;  and  "^^v  are  not 
to  be  rendered  indicatively,  as  Dcider- 
lein,  Eosenmiiller,  De  Wette,  Noyes, 
&c.,  will  have  it,  wlio  regard  this 
verse  as  giving  a  reason  uhy  life  is 
called  sweet  in  the  preceding  verse 
(viz.,  because  if  a  man  live  many  years 
he  rejoices  in  them  all,  kc),  as  this 
contradicts  the  frequent  complaints 
made  in  this  book  about  the  unne- 
cessary anxieties  and  trouble  which 
men  create  for  themselves,  and  the 
constant  admonition  to  enjoy  life,  and 
is  based  upon  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  preceding  verse,  but  are  to  be 
rendered  obligatory  ;  and  the  i  in  i2V"! 
is  also  causal,  and  introduces  the 
principal  reason,  i.e.,  life  must  be 
enjoyed,  since  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  this  is  the  only  scene  of  enjoy- 
ment, that  a  protracted,  dreary,  and 
joyless  state  is  to  follow  it,  'J?'"™  i2n 
vn^  ni-in"'3  "jcnn  is,  again,  an  attrac- 
tion for  Tjf  nn  'p;  vn^  niin-'s  lisn,  for 
wliich  see  ii.  24.  «5^"''?  is  dependent 
upon  '3  "(svi,  he  must  remember  that 
all  which  is  coming  ii  vanity,  i.  e.,  that 
the  hereafter  is  all  nothing.  The 
different  interpretations  of  this  verse 
are  as  conflicting  as  they  are  nume- 
rous.    The  Vulgate,  si  annis  multis 

VIXERIT  HOMO,  ET  IN  HIS  OMNIBUS 
L.EXATUS  FUKUIT,  MEMINISSE  DEBET 
TENEBROSITEMPORIS.ET  DIEUUMMUL- 
TORCM,QUI  CUM  VENERINT,  VANITATIS 
ARGUENTUR,  PRJETERITA,  if  a  man  UvB 

many  years,  and  have  rejoiced  in  them 
all,  he  ought  to  remember  tlie  dark 
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9  -whicli  is  coming  is  vanity  !  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy 
youtli,  and  let  tliy  heart  cheer  thee  in  thy  youthful  clays, 
and  pursue  the  ways  of  thine  heart,  and  the  things  which 
are  seen  by  the  eyes,  and  know  that,  respecting  all  these, 


time,  and  the  many  days  wherein,  rvhen 
they  shall  come,  the  things  passed  shall 
he  accused  of  vanity,  is  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  text  and  context, 
and  evidently  proceeds  from  the 
Hagadic  interpretation  of  this  verse, 
which  converts  it  into  an  orthodox 
remark  cautioning  us  against  sin 
(comp.  the  Chaldee  and  the  Midrasli). 
Hence  also  the  explanation  of  Rashi, 
*'  if  a  man  live  many  years  he  will 
rejoice  in  all  good  things,  for  he  will 
remember  that  the  days  of  darkness 
for  the  sinner  shall  be  many ;  all  that 
shall  come  upon  him  will  be  distress ;'' 
and  substantially  the  same  Rashbam. 
Ibn  Ezra,  again,  submits  that  the 
meaning  of  the  verse  is  "  even  if  a 
man  knew  that  he  would  live  many 
years,  and  rejoice  in  them  all,  yet 
when  he  remembers  the  days  of  dark- 
ness in  the  grave  that  they  will  be 
many,  every  one  that  comes  into  the 
world  is  vanity  to  him,"  which  is 
substantially  followed  by  Desvoeux, 
&c.  These  far-fetched  explanations 
are  fully  equalled  by  the  rendering  of 
Luther,  mxm  cin  tflen\d)  lanqe  3eit 
UU,  itnb  i\t  fvo^lid;  in  atten  Singen, 
fo  gcbenlet  et  ioi^  nut  ber  bofcn 
Stage  bap  i^rcr  fo  uiel  ifl ;  benn  atlesJ 
tva^  il;m  begcgnct  ifi,  i\i  eitet,  if  a 
man  live  a  long  time  and  rejoice  in  all 
things,  he  still  only  remembers  the  evil 
days  that  they  are  many,  for  all  which 
happened  to  him  is  vanity ;  and  Cover- 
dale,  "  if  a  man  live  many  years  and 
be  glad  in  them  all,  let  him  remem- 
ber the  days  of  darkness,  which  shall 
be  many;  and  when  they  come,  all 
things  shall  be  but  vain."  Equally 
inadmissible  is  the  interpretation  of 
those  who  regard  this  verse  as  ad- 
monishing those  who  enjoy  life  never 
to  forget  that  we  must  also  suffer 
(Holden,  Stuart,  &c.),  since —  1.  Co- 
heleth  could  not  so  definitely  aflBrm 
that  every  man  will  suffer,  and  that, 


too,  many  years;  2.  It  is  most  in- 
congruous to  admonish  a  man  to 
rejoice  every  year  of  his  life  (c^?f), 
and  yet  in  the  same  breath  tell  him 
that  he  will  have  many  a  long  year 
of  afflictions,  when  he  will  be  unable 
to  enjoy  himself;  and  ."3.  The  terms 
light  and  sun,  used  in  the  preceding 
verse  for  life,  plainly  shew  that  the 
phrase  the  days  of  darkness  is  used 
antithetically  for  death  (comp.  also 
Ps.  Ixxxviii.  12,  13,  cxliii.  3  ;  Job 
X.  21). 

9.  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  &c.  The 
appalling  conclusion  stated  in  the 
foregoing  verse,  to  which  Coheleth 
was  driven  again  and  again  by  rea- 
soning upon  the  current  view  about 
the  destiny  of  man,  and  the  fact  that 
there  can  be  no  true  enjoyment  here 
with  the  prospect  of  annihilation 
befoi'e  us,  which  chills  and  mars  our 
earthly  pleasures,  leaves  the  cravings 
of  the  soul  unsatisfied,  and  wrings 
from  the  agonising  heart,  panting 
after  something  higher  and  impe- 
rishable, the  desponding  and  repeated 
cry,  "  Vanity  of  vanities ;  all  is 
vanity ! "  leads  him  at  last  to  the  true 
way  of  happiness.  To  be  really  happy, 
we  must  not  only  lead  a  cheerful  life, 
and  enjoy  the  earthly  pleasures  and 
blessings  wherewith  a  benign  Creator 
has  so  largely  blessed  us,  but  look 
forward  to  a  future  bar  of  judgment, 
which  will  regulate  our  conduct,  re- 
strain our  enjoyments  within  lawful 
bounds,  and  make  them  consistent 
with  our  thoughts  of  a  righteous 
retribution  from  a  holy  God.  This 
enjoyment  is  to  commence  in  that 
period  of  life  when  pleasures  are  most 
innocent,  easily  attainable,  and  un- 
alloyed by  cares  and  anxieties.  It  is 
to  be'gin  at  that  age  which  influences 
the  whole  of  our  after  life ;  a  cheerful 
and  happy  disposition  cultivated  in 
our  youth  will  yield  its  rich  harvest 
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10  God   will   bring 


thee   into  judgment.      Banish,    therefore, 
sorrow  from  thy  mind,  and  put  away  sadness  from  thy  body. 


in  old  age.  For  similar  reasons  is 
piety  urged  upon  the  young  espe- 
cially, in  xii.  1.  Tlie  3  in  ^n^n';'.^  does 
not  mark  the  object  at  which  one  is 
to  rejoice  (Doderlein,  Schmidt,  &c.), 
but  denotes  the  time,  and  stands  for 
'm  (comp.  Isa.  ix.  2),  as  is  evident 
from  the  parallelism.  As  the  heart 
is  regarded  as  the  source  of  happiness, 
whence  joy,  as  it  were,  gushes  forth 
upon  the  whole  body  (Prov.  xiv.  30, 
XV.  13),  hence  it  is  Iiere  represented 
as  making  man  cheerful.  For  the 
passive  signification  of  ^s;?"!"?,  see  vi. 
9.  The  Massoretic  reading  !^>?"!'?, 
simjxilar,  instead  of  w?,  plural, 
which  is  also  to  be  found  in  forty-one 
of  Keunicott's  MSS.,  has  evidently 
arisen  from  a  desire  of  makiug  this 
passage  uniform  with  vi.  9,  as  well 
as  from  taking  it  as  an  abstract,  or 
for  the  act  of  seeing,  which  also 
accounts  for  the  Septuagint,  the 
Vulg.,  the  Syriac,  and  tlie  Chaidee  ren- 
derings. Herzfeld  justly  remarks  that 
the  abnormal  Quametz  under  the  i 
in  yi\  instead  of  the  normal  Pattach, 
is  owing  to  the  accent  Sakefgadol, 
whicli  not  unfrequently  lengthens 
the  Segal  into  Pattach  (comp.  ip^'], 
Gen.  xliii.  29,  xlvii.  30),  and  more 
especially  to  the  sense,  drawing  eur 
attention  to  the  very  momentous 
doctrine  propounded  in  this  clause, 
and  constituting  it,  as  it  were,  a 
separate  clause  calling  for  a  pause 
and  reflection  (comp.  Ewald,§  100,c). 
Thinking  that  the  former  part  of  this 
verse  speaks  too  much  about  present 
enjoyment,  the  Hagada  tried  to 
modify  the  words  of  the  text,  ex- 
plaining ^n;?  '«l?:ii  ^ab  '3-\i^  "iVni  by 
Trri  ^nrn  TTaV  'ni'N  cy  Nni^nizra  Vint 
iT'iB  "J^ripn  vh)  -r^y-s,  \3vma,  and  walk  in 
meekness  uith  the  ways  of  thine  heart, 
and  be  careful  as  to  the  seeing  of  thine 
eyes,  and  do  not  look  upon  evil  (comp. 
also  the  Midrash,  in  loco).  Hence 
the    rendering    of    the   Septuagint, 

xai  TTEpiTTaTEi  h  oJoTf  xapSiaj  trot/  cifxuixoi;  rntl 

fxh  Ev  iparei  o<p&iiXfj.uiv  aov,   and  walk  in 


the  ways  of  thine  heart  blamelessly, 
and  not  after  the  sight  of  thine  eyes, 
which  the  Vulgate,  the  Syriac,  and 
St.  Jerome  rightly  reject.  Rashi, 
Rashbam,  and  Ibn  Ezra,  who  are 
also  dissatisfied  with  such  arbitrary 
treatment  of  the  text,  try  to  explain 
away  this  recommendation  to  enjoy 
life,  by  regarding  it  as  ironical.  But 
against  tliis  are —  1.  All  the  parallel 
passages  (ii  10.  24,  iii.  12,  13.22, 
V.  18,  vi.  9,  vii.  U,  viii.  15,  ix.  7-9), 
in  which  present  enjoyment  is  seri- 
ously recommended  ;  2.  The  intimate 
connection  of  this  verse  with  the 
immediately  following  one,  where 
the  same  idea  is  expressed  in  a  dif- 
ferent form  ;  and  3.  The  design  of 
the  whole  book,  which  is  to  cure  the 
melancholy  state  into  which  the 
people  had  at  that  time  fallen,  apd 
to  subvert  the  systems  of  ascetic  life 
which  many  had  reared  in  conse- 
quence of  their  temporal  sufferings, 
and  their  limiting  retributive  justice 
to  this  side  of  the  grave.  The  ap- 
parent contradiction  between  this 
recommendation  and  the  prohibition 
in  Numb.  xv.  39,  mentioned  in  the 
Midrash  (see  also  supra,  p.  5(j),  which 
has  given  rise  to  this  unnatural  inter- 
pretation, is  removed  by  the  fact  that 
two  different  kinds  of  pleasure  are 
spoken  of  in  these  two  places.  Moses 
prohibits  illicit  gratifications,  whilst 
Coheleth  recommends  innocent  plea- 
sures, which  pleasures  are  to  bo  in 
harmony  with  our  preparation  for 
a  future  account  of  all  our  doings 
at  the  bar  of  judgment. 

10.  Banish,  therefore,  sorrow,  &c. 
Having  shewn,in  the  foregoing  verse, 
that  true  happiness  consists  in  both 
enjoying  the  present  and  looking  for- 
uard  to  a  future  state,  Coheleth  now 
submits  tiiat  we  ought  to  regulate 
our  life  accordingly.  The  first  re- 
mark contained  in  the  first  clause, 
viz.,  about  enjoying  the  present,  is 
taken  up  first.  Here  it  is  expressed 
in  a  negative  form,  that  we  are  to 
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xii.  1  for  youth  and  manhood  are  vanity ;  and  remember   thy 


banish  all  sorrow  and  sadness  from 
our  minds  and  bodies;  there  it  is 
stated  in  a.  positive  form,  that  we  are 
to  enjoy  all  earthly  happiness.  The 
additional  reason  here  given  for  en- 
joying this  life  is  strikingly  different 
from  the  one  given  in  verse  8.  In 
verse  8,  starting  from  the  view  that 
there  is  no  hereafter,  the  vanity  of 
the  future  is  urged  as  an  argument 
for  enjoying  the  present;  here,  alter 
having  asserted  that  there  is  a  final 
day  of  judgment,  the  vanity  of  the 
present  life  is  given  as  a  reason  for 
not  leading  a  life  of  anxiety  and  care. 
That  D»3  and  n^T  denote  care  and 
trouble,  is  evident  from  the  context, 
and  from  i.  18,  vii.  3.  St.  Jerome's 
explanation,  in  iua  omnes  pertur- 

BATIONES  ANIMI  COMPREH  ENDIT  ;  _  IN 
CARNIS  MALITIA  UNIVERSAS  SIGNIFICAT 

CORPORIS  voLUPTATES,  in  anger  (the 
Preacher)  comprehends  all  the  pjis- 
sions  of  the  mind,  and  by  niekedness 
of  the  flesh  he  indicates  all  the  plea- 
sures of  the  body,  which  is  followed 
by  the  Geneva  Bible,  the  Authorised 
Version,  Reynolds,  Patrick,  Hodgson, 
Holden,  &c  ,  is  preposterous,  and  is 
rightly  rejected  by  I,uther,  the  Zurich 
Bible,  Desvoeux,  Knobel,  Herzfeld, 
and  most  modern  commentators. 
min©  is  not  from  inir,  to  dawn 
(Gesenius,  Knobel, &c.),  as  this  would 
describe  early  childhood,  which  can- 
not be  meant  here,  being  incom- 
patible witli  cares  and  anxieties,  but 
from  in©,  to  be  black,  and  accordingly 
denotes  the  aye  ivhen  the  hair  of  man 
is  black  =  manhood,  as  opposed  to 
HTto,  which  describes  the  time  of  life 
when  the  hair  is  uhite  or  grey  =  old 
aye.  The  Chaldee  has  therefore  ap- 
propriately rendered  it  by  nvDjis  •'tpv 
i^to,  the  days  of  black  hair  ;  so  also 
St.  Jerome,  Rashi,  Rashbam,  Ibn 
Ezra,  Herzfeld,  and  Pliilipjison  ;  tlie 
latter  rightly  appeal  to  the  Talmudic 
phrase  iE«-\n  mmu,  black-haired  heads 
(Nedarim  30,  b),  to  denote  manhood. 
This  derivation  shews  more  definitely 
the  distinction  between  nnV  and 
Trnnffl;  the  former  means  ^ow^fe,  the 


latter  manhood.  The  Septuagint's 
rendering  of  it  by  avota,  folly ;  the 
Vulgate  voluptas ;    and   the   Syriac 

|A.Lj_i    Po,  and  not  knowledge,  are 

unwarrantable  departures  from  the 
signification  of  the  word.  Hodgson's 
rendering,  "  for  youth  and  its  lusts 
are  vanity,"  surpasses  these  versions. 
1.  And  remember,  &G.  The  second 
remark,  contained  in  the  second 
clause  of  xi.  9,  is  now  taken  up. 
Since  God  will  one  day  hold  us  ac- 
countable for  all  the  works  done  in 
the  body,  we  are  to  set  the  Lord 
always  before  our  eyes ;  we  are  to  re- 
member that  he  made  us,  and  not  we 
ourselves,  and  hence  the  lives  wliich 
he  has  given  us  are  to  be  spent  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  he  has  in- 
stituted. The  youth  especially  is 
warned  to  remember  his  Creator,  he- 
cause  at  this  period  of  life  the  pas- 
sions are  strong,  and  the  powers  of 
discretion  and  restraint  are  feeble  ; 
and  nothing  is  so  sure  to  save  him 
from  turning  the  innocent  pleasures 
recommended  to  him  into  voluptuous- 
ness and  sensuality,  as  constantly 
bearing  in  mind  tliat  there  is  a  right- 
eous Judge,  who  holds  us  accountable 
for  every  action,  from  our  very  youth 
to  the  last  moment  of  our  existence. 
Moreover,  the  same  reason  which 
Coheleth  used  in  urging  cheerfulness 
upon  the  youth  (xi.  !)),  also  holds 
good  with  regard  to  religion.  The 
youthful  heart  is  more  imjuessible, 
andtheimpressionsreceived  in  tender 
age  are  hardly  ever  oblitei  ated,  and 
frequently  intluence  the  whole  of 
one's  after  lite.  Tlie  i  in  lip  is  not 
inferential,  but  is  the  regular  copula, 
shewing  the  intimate  connection  of 
this  verse  with  the  preceding  one ; 
both  resuming  and  elaborating  upon 
the  two  remarks  made  in  xi.  9. 
D'Niia,  like  D'nbi^,  God,  D">?ni^,  the 
Holy  One  (Prov.  is.  10,  xxx.  3  ;  Hos. 
xii.  1),  and  several  titles  of  man 
(Gen.  xii.,  xlii.  30  ;  Isa.  xix.  4, 
xxx  vii.   0)  is  plural  ;    the  ancients 
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Creator  in  tlie  days  of  tliy  youtli,  before  the  days  of  evil 

come,  and  the  years  arrive  of  which  thou  shalt  say,  I  have 

2  no  pleasure  in  them  :  before  the  sun  becometh  dark,  and 


from    time    immemorial    conceived 
viiglit,pouer,  and  dominion  as  some- 
tliinof  distril)nted  and  manifold,  sec 
V.  10.     The  assertion  ot'Holdeu  and 
others,  that  "  the  employment  of  a 
jiliMal   appellation   of   God,   in   this 
and  other  jiassages  of  Scripture,  was 
desi^nied    to    indicate,   thongii    ob- 
scurely, a  plurality  of  persons  in  tiie 
Divine  Essence,"  greatly  injures  the 
true  faith,  and  works  into  the  liands 
of  the  enemies  of  tiiis  doctrine.    The 
leading  "J>^"ii,  in  the  singukir,  which 
is  found  in  one  liundred  and  forty- 
two    of    Kennicott's   MSS.,   and   is 
adopted  by  Houbigant,  Spohn,  &c., 
is  contrary  to  the  general  usage  of 
the  appellations,  and  has  evidently 
arisen   either   from    u   desire  to   do 
away  with  an  apparent  anomaly,  or 
from  an  inadvertent  dropping  ol  the 
insignificant  \  than  which  nothing  is 
more  easy  and  frequent.    The  ajipeal 
to  the  ancient  versions,  which,  we  are 
told  (Houbig^nt,  Spohn,   Davidson, 
the  Hebrew  Te.\t  Revised  from  Criti- 
cal   Sources,  p.   iO.j),   have    all   the 
singular, is  jireposterous.  Who  would 
ever  tiiink  of  appealing  to  Luther, 
Coverdale,    tlie   Geneva   Bible,   the 
Authorised    Version,    all    of    which 
have  the  singular,  to  prove  that  the 
original  from  which  they  were  made 
had  the  singular?     Tiiese  languages 
have    not    the    same  idiom,   and  to 
ex|iress  it  literally  would  represent 
the  Hebrews  as  poiytheisls.    Schnn'dt 
and  Nnchligal's  rendering,  frcuc  t>i^ 
beine^  2)afein^,  rejinceat  thij  existence, 
i.e.,  do  not  overlook  that  thou  art  cre- 
ated, comparing  ^'i*!^^  with  yswdfliTic 
which  stands  for  giaravTEj  (Wisdom  v. 
lo),  orderivingitfrom  the  Arabic  ni3. 
sanitns,    and    making   it   denote  bic 
3al)re  ber  33liit^e  bet  0cfiniM;cit,  the 
yen  rs  of  blossoming  health,  only  shews 
■what  learned   blunders  learned  men 
may  commit. 

Before  the  days  of  evil,  &c.     We 
are  to  remember  oiiv  Creator  before 


the  vigour  of  life  is  wasted  in  carnal 
pleasures  and  sensuous  gratifica- 
tions ;  before  wo  have  contracted 
the  penalties  of  excess,  and  become 
weary  of  our  merited  sufferings; 
before  we  arc  constrained,  in  a 
miserable  old  age,  dcspondingly  to 
exclaim,  "  I  have  no  pleasure  in  life ! " 
T?  is  frequently  used  as  a  conjunc- 
tion, whilst,  joined  to  « r=  irw  it 
denotes  uhilst  that  (Song  of  Songs 
i.  12),  and  to  **">  it  means  trhile  not 
(Prov.  viii  2(i),  so  that  Nb  icn  n?  sig- 
nifies nJdle  that  not.  i  e.,  be/ore,  and 
is  well  rendered  by  Symmachus  irpiV, 
the  Vulgate  antequam,   the    Syriac 

P  A,  and  theChald.«i7i?.  the  latter 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew. 
It  is  to  be  oliserved  that  this  combi- 
nation «■'  iw'w  Tt  is  repea'ed  three 
times  in  this  doscriplion,  viz.,  here, 
in  the  following  verse,  and  in  verse  6, 
to  mark  the  transition  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another  '^J'T?  '^!-  '''<^  days 
of  evil  do  not  refer  to  the  ordinary 
infirmities  of  old  age,  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to,  but  characterise  a 
suffering  old  age  brouglit  about  by 
excess  and  lewdness,  the  result  of 
having  spent  the  youth  of  one's  life 
in  carnal  gratifications,  in  forgetfid- 
vess  of  the  Creator.  For  i*;Nn  itfM, 
see  i.  10,  and  for  cna  mascidine, 
instead  of  ]na.  feminine,  relerring  to 
c:^,  &  feminine  noun,  see  ii.  6. 

2.  Bffore  the  sun.  &c.  From  tills 
miserable  old  age  Cobeleth  jiasscs 
over  to  the  approach  of  death.  \\h\c\\ 
be  describes,  under  the  figure  of  a 
gathering  storm,  when  the  splendour 
of  the  heavenly  lights  (the  whole 
day,  i.  e.,  twenty-four  hours)  is  ob- 
sciircd  by  the  ever-returning  clouds 
charged  with  fresh  rain.  Nothing 
could  be  more  fitly  compared  with  the 
approach  of  death  to  seize  its  victim, 
striking  terror  into  all  the  inmates 
of  the  liouse,  and  defying  all  efi'orts  of 
power  and  skill,  than  the  threateuiug 
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the  light,   and   the   moon,   and  the  stars,    and  the   clouds 
3  return  after  the  rain ;  when  the  keepers  of  the  house  shall 


tempest,  which  makes  masters  and 
servants,  men  and  women,  quake 
alike,  and  puts  a  stop  to  all  business. 
Modern  commentators,  havin<T  im- 
plicitly followed  the  Hagadic  opinion 
tliat  tins  is  an  allegorical  description 
of  old  age,  have  experienced  the 
greatest  difficulty,  and  advanced  the 
most  contradictory  statements,  in 
their  expositions  of  this  and  the 
three  following  verses.  The  uniform 
calmness  of  diction  which  prevails 
throughout  the  hook  ;  the  absence 
of  even  the  slightest  indication,  on 
the  pait  of  the  sacred  writer,  that  he 
here  intends  to  give  us  an  allegory  ; 
the  violation  done  to  the  text,  to 
carry  it  through,  which  cannot  he 
done  after  all,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
sequel;  the  perfect  confusion  of  opi- 
nions as  to  what  the  different  parts 
of  this  supposed  allegory  mean  ;  the 
tastelessness  and  obscenity  palmed 
upon  the  beautiful  and  graphic  de- 
scription; and,  above  all,  the  fact 
that  a  g/ithering  tempest  ife  here 
depicted,  shew  the  mistake  which 
modern  commentators  have  com- 
mitted in  not  rejecting  the  Hagadic 
exposition  here,  which  they  have 
rightly  rejected  throughout  the  book. 
The  best  refutation,  however,  of  this 
allegorical  exposition  is,  we  believe, 
to  give  in  every  place  the  tone  and 
character  of  these  conflicting  views. 
V}bnc:«i5?,  before,  marks  the  transition 
from  old  age  to  the  day  of  death. 
niNrr  is  not  the  dawn  {nW-a  -incn  niN 
'ui'^nSMj  i«i3  inx  niton  ©nirn  mm  dtid, 
Ibn  Ezra),  nor  the  light  shining 
between  the  setting  of  the  sun  and  the 
rising  of  the  moon,  called  the  evening 
red,  Michaelis),  nor  is  it  inserted 
simply  for  the  sake  of  accumidation 
(Knobel),  but  is  the  light  which, 
according  to  the  Bible  and  many  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  and  some  modern 
pliiloso])hers,  exists  independently  of 
the  sun  (comp.  Kalisch  on  Genesis, 
p.  (U).  The  Syriac  wrongly  takes 
it  as  the  construct  to  the  following 


words,  i  e.,  the  light  of  the  moon  and 
the  stars,  whilst  Spohn  expunges  it 
from  the  text  altogether.  The  Tal- 
mud (Sliabbatb,  152,  a)  and  Rashi 
take  the  darkening  of  the  sun,  the 
light,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  for 
the  darkening  of  the  forehead,  the 
nose,  the  soul,  and  the  teeth ;  the 
Chaklee  for  the  obscuring  of  the  face, 
the  eyes,  the  cheeks,  and  the  apiples  of 
the  eyes,  whilst  Dr.  Smith  (The 
Portraiture  of  Old  Age,  pp.  27-47),  for 
the  decay  of  «/Z  the  mental  faculties. 

And  the  clouds  return,  &c.  Ordi- 
narily the  clouds  depart,  and  the  sky 
clears  up  after  the  rain,  but  in  the 
threatening  storm  here  described 
they  return  with  fresh  rain  after 
having  discharged  their  contents, 
thus  obscuring  the  sun,  light,  moon, 
and  stars.  According  to  the  Chaklee 
and  Rashi,  this  refers  to  the  distilling 
of  tears ;  according  to  Rashbam, 
Bishop  Reynolds,  Grotius,  Knobel, 
and  others,  it  denotes  a  jK'rpetual 
succession  of  sufferings  ;  according  to 
Ibn  Ezra,  it  means  the  constant  dim- 
ness of  the  eyes ;  according  to  Le 
Clerc  and  others,  it  means  a  bad  influ' 
enza,  accompanied  with  never-ceasing 
snuffling. 

8.  When  the  keepers  of  the  house, 
&c.  In  that  portentous  day  every  one 
shall  be  seized  with  consternation, 
men  and  women,  menials  and  supe- 
riors, shall  quake  alike,  cv^,  in  the 
day,  as  frequently,  is  used  as  a  con- 
junction of  time,  denoting  tvhen 
(comp.  Gen.  ii.  4,  iii.  5,  v.  1,  2 ;  2  Sam. 
xxii.  1),  and  refers  to  the  four-and- 
twenty  hours  during  which  the 
darkness  described  in  the  preceding 
verse  shall  prevail,  ^^'l,  to  tremble, 
to  quake,  only  occurs  twice  more  in 
Biblical  Hebrew  (Esth.  v.  9;  Habak. 
ii.  7),  but  is  frequently  used  in 
Aramaean,  ri^arr  n^oic,  the  keepers  of 
the  house,  are  menvd  servants,  whose 
business  it  is  to  guard  the  premises 
against  robbers  or  marauders,  whilst 
^'T}-n  'ir:«,  tlie  men  of  power,  are  suj)0r 
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quake,  and   the  men  of  power  vnrithe,   and  the  grinding- 

maids  sliall  stop  because  they  have  greatly  diminished,  and 

the  women  who  look  out  of  the  windows  shall  be  shrouded 

4  in  darkness ;   and  the  door  shall  be  closed  in  the  street : 


riors.  nw,  to  bend  (vide  supra,  i.  15) 
ia  the  Hitlipael,  to  heiid  ones-self,  to 
tuist,  to  xvrithe.  According  to  tlie 
Talmud  {I.  c.)  and  Rashi, "  tlie  keepei  s 
of  the  house"  are  the  ribs  and  the 
loins ;  according  to  the  Chaldee,  the 
Ah^^s;  according  to  Ibn  Ezra, Grotius, 
Knobel,  &c.,  the  hands  and  arms ;  ac- 
cording to  Bishop  Reynolds,  the 
head,  the  anus,  and  the  ribs.  "  The 
men  of  power,"  again,  we  are  told 
by  the  Talmud  {I.  c),  Rashi,  Rash- 
bam,  Ibn  Ezra,  tnean  the  thighs,  by 
the  Chaldee  paraphrast  we  are  as- 
jBured  that  they  signify  th3  anns,  by 
Heynolds  that  they  denote  the  legs  and 
thighs,  or  the  back,  and  by  Holden 
and  Knobel  that  they  represent  tJie 
knees  and  hgs,  or  the  legs  alone. 

And  the  grinding  maids,  &c.  The 
allusion  here  made  to  mills  and 
grinding -maids  will  appear  very 
striking,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
ancient  customs  connected  therewith. 
A  mill  formed  a  most  important 
and  indispensable  utensil  in  Eastern 
housekee])ing,  as  there  were  no  public 
mills  or  bakers  except  the  king's 
(Gen.  xl.  2;  Hos.  vii.  4-8),  and  as 
the  warm  climate,  drying  up  the 
bread  and  rendering  it  insipid,  made 
it  necessary  both  to  grind  and  bake 
daily.  Hence  the  benevolent  enact- 
ment of  the  Law  to  take  no  mill  or 
millstone  in  pledge  (Deut.  xxiv.  (>). 
The  grinding  was  genernlly  done  in 
the  evening,  and  the  noise  arising 
from  the  simultaneous  performance 
in  a  large  number  of  houses  or  tents 
was  very  great,  so  much  so  that 
allusion  is  made  to  it  in  the  Scrip- 
tures (Jerem.  xxv.  10 ;  Rev.  xviii. 
22,  23),  as  indicative  of  an  active 
and  happy  population.  A  stop)nige 
of  the  mills,  occasioned  by  a  storm  as 
described  in  the  text,  would  be  as  ter- 
rible as  a  cessation  of  business  in  our 
.towns  under  similar  circumstaaces. 


It  was  generally  the  custom  to  employ 
tiomen  at  these  mills ;  the  labour 
was  very  hard,  and  menial  female 
slaves,  and  sometimes  captives  taken 
in  war,  were  made  to  perform  it 
(comp.  Exod.  xi.  5  ;  Job  xxxi.  10, 
11 ;  Isa.  xlvii.  2  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  41 ; 
Jahn,  Bib.  Antiq.  §  139  ;  Kitto, 
Cyclopaedia  of  Bib.  Lit.  under  ilfi'/). 
"  The  women  who  look  out  of  the 
windows"  are  women  of  a  higher 
class,  not  engaged  in  rude  labour,  but 
who  amuse  themselves  in  this  way, 
as  is  still  done  in  the  East.  The 
wives  and  daughters,  not  having  the 
liberty  of  going  into  the  streets,  find 
it  a  great  source  of  amusement  to 
look  through  the  latticed  windows 
in  the  houses  of  their  confinement,  to 
see  what  is  going  on  outside.  Hence 
we  find  that,  imder  alarming  circum- 
stances, when  fear  would  make  West- 
ern women  rush  into  the  streets,  "the 
mother  of  Sisera"  is  represented  as 
"  looking  ont  at  the  window,  and 
crying  through  the  lattice"  (Judg. 
V.  28).  Thus  the  two  classes  of 
women  mentioned  in  this  clause,  viz., 
the  grinding  shives  and  the  ladies  of 
the  house,  exactly  correspond  to  the 
two  classes  of  men  described  in  the 
former  hemistich,  viz.,  the  outdoor 
watches  and  the  men  of  jwuer.  V^a, 
to  pause,  to  rest,  to  stop,  only  occurs 
here,  but  is  frequently  used  in  Ara- 
maean. '3  is  causal,  giving  a  reason 
why  the  women  stopj)ed  grinding. 
vj:?p,  the  Piel,  is  the  intensive  cf 
Kal,  and  menns  they  have  greatly 
diminished.  "The  female-gtinders," 
the  allegorisers  tell  us,  moan  the 
teeth,  and  "  tiie  women  looking  out 
of  the  windows"  are  the  eijes;  but 
this  is  a  very  coarse  and  unpoetical 
name  for  teeth,  and  breaks  down  the 
allegory,  inasmuch  as  the  expression 
grinders  vulgarly  denotes  teeth. 
4.  And  the  door,  &c.    Out  of  terrot 
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when  the  noise  of  the  mill  shall  grow  faint,  and  the  swallow 
shall  rise  to  shriek,  and  all  the  singing  birds  shall  retire ; 


every  door  shall  be  barred,  and  the 
great  uoise  of  the  mills,  arising 
from  simultaneous  grinding  in  every 
house,  shall  grow  very  feeble,  because 
the  grinders  shall  hide  themselves, 
frightened  at  this  gatliering  storm. 
"  The  door  shall  be  closed,"  we  are 
assured  with  equal  confidence,  means 
the  most  opposite  and  contradictory 
things,  the  pores  of  the  body  (the 
Talmud,  I.  c,  llashi,  Kaslibam,  Dr. 
Smith,  &c.),  the  fettering  of  the  feet 
(the  Chaldee),  the  lips  (Ibn  Ezra), 
the  eyes  (Hengstenberg)  ;  whereas 
"the  sound  of  tlie  mills  shall  be  low" 
denotes  the  mastication  and  the 
grinding  of  the  food  in  the  stomach 
(Talmud,  I.e.,  Rashi,  Kashbam,  Ibn 
Ezra,  Dr.  Smith,  Holden,  &c.),  the 
appetite  for  food  shall  depart  (the 
Chaldee),  the  hunian  voice  shall  grow 
feeble,  or  the  eniuiciation  shall  become 
difficult  (Geier,  Grotius,  Doderlein, 
&c.)  The  3  in  piii"?  has  here  its 
natural  local  meaning,  denoting  the 
place  where  the  closing  of  the  doors 
takes  place,  i.e.,  in  the  street.  "7?^ 
is  the  infinitive  construct,  according 
to  the  analogy  of  ^?'f ,  with  the  ))re- 
position  a  denoting  time  (compare 
Gesen.  §  132,  2).  n:nTD  isnot grinding- 
maid  or  miller  (liie  Seiituagint,  tiie 
Vulgate,  Luther,  the  Zurich  Bible, 
Coverdale,  the  Bishops'  Bible,  Des- 
voeux,  &e.),  war  grinding  (the  Geneva 
Bible,  the  Auth.  Version,  Ewald, 
Noyes,  &c.).  imi  mill  (Rashbam,  Ihn 
Ezra,  Hodgson,  ^polin,  Knobel,  De 
Wette,  Gesenins,  Herzfeld,  Heilig- 
stedt,  Hitzig,  Stuart,  Elster,  Vai- 
hinger,  Philippson.Fiirst,  and  almost 
all  modern  critics  and  lexicograj)hers, 
Hengstenberg  not  excepted,  for  he, 
too,  renders  it  bie  Wlv^ii,  only  that 
his  English  translator  lias  mistaken 
it  for  ba^  3}?a^Ien,  and  translates  it 
"  grinding  ").  Though  the  word 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  Biblical 
Hebrew  its  sense  is  indubitable, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  common  expres- 
sion for  mill  amongst  the  Hebrews. 


A  nd  the  swallow,  &c.  Exceedingly 
beautiful  and  characteristic  is  the 
description  of  the  change  of  birds  in 
the  gloomy  atmosphere.  The  porten- 
tous swallows,  in  anticipation  of  the 
storm,  quit  their  nests  with  shrieks 
to  fly  about;  whilst  the  singing  birds, 
which  mount  the  air  with  their  war- 
bling songs,  for  the  same  reason  de- 
scend and  retire.  That  nisan  is  the 
subject  of  cip;i  is  evident  irom  the 
following  clause,  where  the  ])arallel 
TCT  ni22i  is  the  subject  of  wan,  and 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  desciip- 
tion.  As  the  Hebrews  use  the  generic 
term  "ii2:sn,  the  bird,  in  descriptions, 
the  particular  bird  intended  must  be 
gathered  from  the  tone  of  the  passage, 
and  expressed  in  the  translation. 
Here  the  swallow  is  most  probably 
meant,  which  flies  about  shrieking 
before  the  approach  of  the  storm. 
bipb  cip,  to  arise  for  a  7ioise,\.e.,  to 
arise  to  make  a  jioise.  just  as  '^STpra)  cip, 
to  rise  fur  judgment,  means  to  rise  to 
execute  judgment  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  10); 
nniarpb  Dip,  to  rise  for  rest,  is  to  rise  to 
take  rest  (Ps.  cxxxii.  8) ;  ■ny^nby^^b  Dip, 
to  rise  for  var,  is  to  rise  to  wage  war 
(Jer.  xlix.  14).  ^inie;,  the  Niphal  of 
nnaj,  to  be  brought  low,  is  they  lower 
themselves,  they  descend  (the  reflexive 
being  the  primary  signitication  of 
this  conjugation,  comp.  Gesen.  §  51, 
2;  Ewald,  §  123,  b),  and  forms  a 
beautiful  contrast  to  cip^,  one  class  of 
birds  rising,  the  other  retiring.  For 
the  mnscniine  'in©^,  instead  of  the 
feminine  inirn,  referring  to  tl^e  femi- 
nine noun  ni33,  see  vii.  7.  i'?n  ni^a, 
MiexnW-^  the  daughters  of  song  ,Aev\oieSy 
according  to  a  common  idiom,  song- 
stresses {vide  supra,  x.  17),  here  sing- 
ing birds,  as  is  evident  from  the 
parallelism  and  the  whole  scope  of 
the  passage.  In  Syriac,  too,  i^yp)  i?, 
is  a  singing  bird  (comp.  ©ie  gabeln 
bf^  Soplo^,  ^erauj^gcgeben  tjon  3utiu^ 
Janboberger,  @.  '^).  As  this  simple 
and  natural  construction,  represent- 
ing the  commotion  of  the  birds  in 
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5  yea  the  people  shall  be  frightened  at  that  which  is  coming 


anticipation  of  the  storm,  is  fatal  to 
the  allegorical  interpretation,  which 
regards  the  whole  description  as  "  a 
portraiture  of  old  age,"  ihe  defenders 
of  the  allegory  have  heen  driven  to 
force  the  most  unnatural  construc- 
tions upon  this  part  of  the  veise. 
Thus  the  Hagadic  exj)lanation,  as 
contained  in  the  Talmud  {I.e.),  the 
Midrash,  and  tiie  Chaldee,  and  fol- 
lowed hy  the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate, 
the  Syriac,  St.  Jerome,  Rashi,  Rash- 
bam,  Ibn  Ezra,  Luther,  the  Zurich 
Bible,  Coverdale,  the  Bishops'  Bible, 
the  Geneva  Bible,  the  Auth.  Version, 
and  almost  all  modern  critics,  takes 
the  aged  man  as  the  subject  of  cip^T, 
and  he  shall  rise,  whicli  St.  Jerome 
explains  frigescente  jam  sanguine, 

ET  HDMORE  SICCATO  QUIBUS  MATERIIS 
SOPOR  ALITUR,  AD  LEVEM  SONITUM 
EVIGILAT.  NOCTISQUE  MEDIO  QUUM 
GALLUS  CECINERIT  EXURGIT,  NEQUA- 
QUAM  VALENS  STRATO  S.EPIUS  MEMBRA 

coNVERTERE,  tJte  blood  HOW  groiiliig 
cold,  and  the  moisture  being  dried  up 
trherehg  sleep  is  nourished,  he  auakens 
at  the  slightest  sound,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  when  the  cock  erou's  he 
rises  quickly,  not  being  able  frequently 
to  turn  his  limbs  in  bed,  and  which 
is  espoused  by  almost  all  the  allego- 
risers  of  ihe  present  day.  But  against 
this  inter[)retation  is  to  be  urged  ^— 
1.  That  thougii  aged  people  may 
easily  be  awakened  by  a  slight  noise, 
yet  they  do  not  rise  up  at  ihe  sound 
of  a  bird;  if  simple  awaking  were 
intended,  Coheleih  would  undoubt- 
edly have  used  liJ?.^  and  not  cp^. 
Ewald,  Hitzig,  Stuart,  and  I'hilipp- 
sou  saw  this,  but,  adhering  to 
the  allegory,  were  constrained  to  re- 
sort to  a  still  more  unnatural  expla- 
nation, and  to  refer  cip^  to  nin'^rt  bip, 
c^  ftd)  jur  SpctUngeftimme  anialJt, 
i.  e.,  the  noise  of  the  mill  rises  to  the 
voice  of  a  sparrow,  which  is  against 
the  parallelism,  and  contrary  to 
the  expression  cip^,  rises,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  jueposterous  to  characterise  the 
greater  noise  of  the  mill,  uhen  reduced 
to  that  of  a  sparrow,  as  rising,  and 


which  would  have  been  conveyed  tons 

without mp;,  viz., niEsri  bipb  ninTinVcTa, 
irhen  the  noise  of  the  mill  is  towered  to 
the  voice  of  a  bird.  2.  The  plural 
i«7^  in  the  following  verse  shews  that 
cip^,  the  singular,  and  iho  plural  ^nt'., 
do  not  refer  to  the  same  suhjecl,  the 
aged  nutn;  and,  3.  That  it  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  following  clause, 
where  I'^^n  f^^'-i^,  which  answers  to 
ni2S  in  the  first  clause,  is  the  subject. 
But,  apart  from  the  violence  done  to 
the  text,  the  deathblow  to  the  alle- 
gory is  the  fact  that  it  falls  through 
in  this  clause,  and  that  its  defenders 
are  obliged  to  give  to  the  ])assage 
before  us  a  literal  interpretation,  viz., 
that  the  voice  of  the  bird  is  literally 
the  voice  of  the  bird,  and  that  rising 
means  rising  up;  whilst  the  immedi- 
ately following  clause  is  again  ex- 
plained nllegorically,  and  the  words 
I'CT  ni:!i"'';3  ^TW]]  are  made  to  signify 
7nusic  and  songs  shall  be  a  bore  to  hitn 
(ralmud,  ^.  c.)  ;  the  lips  shall  relax, 
so  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  sing  (the 
Chaldee) ;  his  e((rs  shall  be  heavy  (St. 
Jerome,  Grolius.  Bishop  Patrick);  he 
shall  desjiise  all  singers  and  song- 
stresses (Kashi,  Rashbam,  &c.) ;  his 
throat  shall  be  disabled  (Ibn  P>zra) ; 
all  the  organs  etnplnyed  in  the  p}ioduc- 
tion  and  enjoyment  of  music  are  ren- 
dered powerless  to  afford  delight  (Dr. 
Smith,  Holden,  &c.) ;  all  song-singing 
is  lotv  (Hitzig,  Stuart,  &c  ) 

5.  Yea  thepeopile  shall  be  frightened, 
&c.  All  this  consternation  will  arise 
from  the  dread  which  peojile  shall 
have  of  tlie  awful  storm  gathering 
over  their  heads,  and  of  the  terrors 
which  are  on  their  way.  C3,  as  fre- 
quently, is  used  by  way  of  imjdiasis, 
and  can  hardly  be  translated ;  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  is  oin-  word 
yea  (comp.  Gesen.  Lex.  s.v).  n3|.the 
Jieiqht,  because  there  storms  gather. 
For  wT^,  the  third  person  plural  used 
impersonally,  see  i.  10.  nnnn  is  not 
an  adjective  (Gesenius,  Lex.  s.  v.  ; 
Herzfeld,  &c.),  as  this  is  contrary  to 
the  analogous  form  "J?;?,  but  is  a  noun 
(see  Ewald,  §  158,  b),  from  nnn,  to 
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from  on  high,  and  at  the  terrors  which  are  on  their  way ;  and 
the  almond  shall  be  despised,  and  the  locust  shall  be  loathed, 


fear,  denoting /isar,  terror,  and  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  verb  ^«";". ;  the  n 
from  liij?,  is  to  be  mentally  snjiplied 
before  it.  Here,  again,  most  commen- 
tators liave  been  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  allegory,  and  take  it  as  refer- 
ring to  the  incapacity  of  aijed  jieople 
to  ascend  liigh  places,  oivinij  to  iveak- 
ness  shortness  of  sight  and  breath,  and 
to  the  timidity  of  old  people  to  ualk 
in  jjuhlic  ways,  arising  either  from 
apprehension  lest  anything  should 
happen  to  them,  or  from  the  weak- 
ness of  their  limbs ;  so  the  Talmud 
(/.  c),  St.  Jerome,  Bishop  Reynolds, 
Holden,  Knobel;  or,  as  Ibn  Ezra 
will  have  it,  naiDin  min©  vmi'cnn  iwt' 
mj  □V'3  ''^  nabim  m-oi^  x'nm,  he  shall 
be  afraid  of  his  thouyhts,  which  dwell 
vf)on  the  fact  that  his  spirit  ivill  soon 
depart  and  go  to  the  high  heaven. 

And  the  almond,  &c.  In  the  midst 
of  such  a  confusing  and  terrifying 
scene  the  most  delicate  and  inviting 
fruit  will  have  no  charm,  but  only 
create  disgust  and  be  left  untouched. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  delicious 
almond  is  a  highly  prized  fruit  in 
the  East,  and  great  indeed  must  be 
the  consternaiiou  of  an  Oriental 
which  makes  him  disgusted  with 
this  delicacy,  y^?'^  a  contraction  of 
the  apocopated  yw^^,  from  y'^v  (com- 
pare Gesen.  §  73,  2,  Rem.  4)  is,  as 
Ihn  P>.ra  has  already  remarked,  from 
y«;,  to  deride,  to  despise,  to  disgust, 
and  in  the  Hiphil  signifies  causes  dis- 
gust ;  so  also  the  Zurich  Bible,  Cover- 
dale,  Michaelis,  Desvoeux,  Hodgson, 
Gesenins,  Knobel,  De  Wette,  Herz- 
feld,  Noyes,  Hitzig,  Stuart,  Elster, 
&c.  The  rendering,  and  the  almond 
tree  shall  blossom  (the  Septuagint, 
the  Vulgate,  the  Syriac,  Rashi,  hash- 
bam,  laither,  the  Geneva  Bible,  the 
Authorised  Version,  and  many  mo- 
dern commentators),  de)iving  it  from 
yi3  or  y?j,  to  flourish,  lias  entirely 
arisen  from  the  allegorical  interpre- 
tation, and  is  contrary  to  the  form 
oi  the  word,  as  yNV  for  y.?;  has  no 


parallel  in  Hebrew.  Besides,  the 
predicates  of  the  other  two  nouns, 
which  express  the  inability  to  enjoy 
that  which  has  been  highly  esteemed, 
as  well  as  the  scope  of  the  ]iassage, 
are    utterly   at   variance   with    this 

7 

derivation.        The     Syriac,    \^0 10 

•.Of  7  7  .,0  7  7. 

and  the  watch  shall  rush  upon  him, 
and  the  almond  shall  flourish,  doubly 
translates  ^!?.^'^  yx^^^,  taking  y«.:;  from 
yi2  in  the  twofold  sense  of  to  fly, 
rush,  i.q.,  Di2,  and  to  fnnrish,  and 
assigning  to  ^i?.''2,  from  ip^,  to  uatck 
(comp.  Ps.  cxxvii.  1  ;  Jer.  v  6; 
Ezra  viii.  29),  the  meaning  oi'  ivatch, 
/(:ef/>er  (so  also  Symmachus,  according 
to  St.  Jerome  and  Ibn  Ezra),  as  well 
as  of  almond.  As  for  the  allegorical 
meaning  of  this  clause,  we  are  told 
that  it  denotes  the  haunch  bone  shall 
come  out  from  leanness  (the  Talmud, 
[I.e.)  the  Chaldee,  Rashi,  Rashbara, 
&c.),  the  hoary  hair  which  conies 
qwckly  upon  a  man,  juU  as  the 
almond  tree  thrusts  out  her  blossoms 
before  any  other  trees  (Bishop  Rey- 
nolds, Mendelssohn,  &c.)  Others, 
again,  mentioned  by  Ibn  Ezra  and 
Salomon  ben  Melech,  affirm  that 
ip-iJ  is  Ipim  M'^xnn  inx  w^'mjib  insn, 
membrum  gentila,  and  translate  it 
reprohabitur  coitus,  which  is  followed 
by  Dr.  Mead  [Medica  Sacra,  p.  44), 
Desvoeux,  Hitzig,  and  Fiirst.  We 
shall  give  the  words  of  the  latter  in 
the  original,  as  we  forbear  translating 
them.  iVSp,  iji  bie  Sic^ct,  glans 
virilis,  was  bie  fitl)lbave  ?uft  in  bem 
3eit3ungdgcfd;dft  barftellcn  foU,  fo 
baf}  and)  "'17^'^  y«?n,  w»b  bic  Cmannlid;e) 
Qid)el  »crfc[)mdl;etCbie  bargebotcnc  Siift) 
iiberfe^t  wcrben  fann;  bat),  bie  eigcnt^« 
iiml.  ®d)rcibung,  urn  Silb  u.  2lbbitb 
jiigteid;  ju  bcjeid)nen.  But  let  those 
who  are  shocked  with  this  explana- 
tion remember  that,  if  it  be  once 
conceded  that  we  have  here  an  alle- 
gory, the  defenders  of  this  obscene 
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and  the  caper-berry  shall  be  powerless ;  for  man  gocth  to 


exposition  have  as  much  right  to 
niaiiitaiii  this  to  he  its  ineauing,  as 
those  have  who  make  the  text  declare 
a  liost  of  other  most  far-fetched  and 
diametrically  opposite  things;' 

And  the  locust,  &c.  Tiiis  locust 
(33n)  is  one  of  the  i'oiir  kinds  wliich 
the  Jews  were  permitted  hy  the  Law 
to  eat  (comp  Levit.  xi.  22).  Locusts 
have  heen  from  all  antiquity,  and 
still  are  to  the  present  day,  very 
agreeahle,  wholesome,  and  nutritious 
food  holh  in  tlie  Elast  and  in  other 
countries.  They  are  prepared  in 
different  ways;  either  boiled  in  salt 
water,  head,  feet,  and  wings  taken 
of}',  and  dried  in  the  sun,  or  ground 
into  flour  and  made  into  bread.  We 
are  told  in  the  Talmud  (AbodaSara, 
89,  b)  that  after  wine  was  poured 
upon  them  they  were  put  into  baskets 
and  formed  an  extensive  article  of 
commerce.  Diodorus  Siculus  says 
that  a  jieople  of  Ethiopia  were  called 
jEridophagi,  eaters  of  locusts,  because 
they  were  so  fond  of  them  (xxiv.  3), 
and  Aristotle  describes  them  as  deli- 
cacies (Hist.  Anim.  v.  30).  Modern 
travellers,  too,  testify  to  the  agree- 
ableness  of  this  food.  Dr.  Shaw 
observes,  that  when  the  locusts  are 
sprinkled  with  salt  and  fried,  they 
are  not  unlike  in  taste  to  our  fresh 
water  crayfish;  and  Russell  says, 
"the  Arabs  salt  them  and  eat  them 
as  a  delicacy"  (compare  Haimer, 
Observations,  ii.  p.  58;  Kitto,  Cyclop. 
Bib.  Lit. ;  SBincr,  9?caUvoerterbuct) ; 
2e»9fol)ji,  ^Die  3ootogie  bcs?  Jalmub, 
s.  V  }  This  will  suffice  to  shew  that 
the  locust  is  mentioned  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  almond  as  a  delicate 
viand.  ''5'7'tp^  the  Hithpael  of  '5?d,  to 
bear  a  heavy  burden,  signifies  to  make 
itself  a  burden,  to  become  burdensome, 
loathsome.  According  to  the  Hagadic 
interpretation,  "j^Py'.  to  become  a 
burden,  signifies  to  become  big  either 
with  fat  or  suelling,  and  the  meaning 
of  tile  passage  is  •:|';;-!  n>'?9«  r^r--'?-l. 
and  the  ankUs  cf  the  feet  shall  be 
swelled  (the  Clialdee)  ;  so  also  St. 
Jerome,  senum   crura    tumenlia,    et 


podayra  tumor ibus  pregravata,  refer- 
ring it  to  the  swelled  legs  of  old  men, 
oppressed  with  the  swellings  of  the 
gout.  Hence  the  renderings  of  the 
Septnagint,  nal  TrayruvQn  n  aK.fi;,  and  tli,e 
locust  shall  be  made  fat,  the  Vulgate 
impinguabilur    locusta,    the    Syriac 

Y^^nL  1^^°' and  others.  Then, 
again,  we  are  assured  that  it  sig- 
nifies the  stomach,  swelled  with  undi- 
gested humours  (De  Lyra.  Le  Clerc, 
&c.)  ;  it  denotes  the  shoulders,  hips, 
and  back,  a.\\  bunching  out  (Bishop 
Patrick,  &c )  ;  it  means  the  dry, 
shrunk,  shrivelled,  crumpling,  scraggy 
old  man  (Dr.  Smith,  Holden,  Vni- 
binger,  &c.)  ;  it  is  the  powers  hostile 
to  life  which  destroy  it  in  old  age 
(Hengstenberg).  Then, again, Kashi, 
Rasbbam,  and  the  comnjcntators 
mentioned  by  Rm  Ezra,  who  are 
followed  by  Dr.  IMead,  Desvoeux, 
Hitzig,  and  Fiirst,  maintain  that  it 
means  n'.:rD'7  id-co'-c  cciion  or  n"'nn  ^d 
f  3?  mpm,  unb  laftig  ift  tcr  edjlaiid;, 
a(^  Sejcidjuung  be^  mannl.  ©licbc^. 

And  the  caper-berry,  &c.  The 
caper-plant  belongs  to  a  tribe  of 
plants,  the  species  of  which  grow 
abundantly  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Southern  Europe,  out  of  the  crevices 
of  walls,  in  the  rubbish  of  ruins,  and 
in  barren  places,  producing  a  striking 
effect,  as  it  is  a  showy  and  ornamental 
plant.  "  It  forms  a  much-branched, 
diffuse  shrub,  which  annually  loses 
its  leaves.  The  branches  are  long 
and  trailing ;  smooth,  but  armed  with 
double  curved  stijmlary  spines.  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  roundish  or  ob- 
long-oval, a  little  fleshy,  smooth,  of  a 
green  colour,  but  sometimes  a  little 
reddish  The  flowers  are  large  and 
showy,  produced  singly  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  on  stalks  which  are  larger 
than  the  leaves.  The  calyx  is  four- 
leaved,  coriaceous;  the  petals  are  also 
four  in  number,  white,  and  of  an  oval 
roundish  form.  The  stamens  are 
very  numerous  and  long,  and  their 
filaments  being  tinged  with  purple, 
and  terminated  by  the  yellow  authors,' 
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his  eternal  home,  and  the  mourners  walk  about  the  street : 


give  the  flower  a  very  agreeable  ap- 
pearance. The  ovary  is  borne  upon 
a  straight  stalk,  wliich  is  a  little 
longer  than  the  stamens,  and  which, 
as  it  ripens,  droops  and  forms  an 
oval  or  pear-shaped  berry,  enclosing 
within  its  pulp  numerous  small 
seeds."  Almost  every  part  of  this 
shrub  has  been  used  by  tiie  ancients 
as  a  condiment.  The  stalk  and  tlie 
seed  were  salted  or  preserved  in 
vinegar  or  wine,  and  the  buds  or 
unexpanded  flowers  are  esteemed  at 
our  tables  as  a  pickle  or  sauce  of  a 
delicate  flavour.  The  berries  possess 
some  irritant  properties,  and  were 
taken  as  a  ])rovocative  of  appetite 
(comp.  Kitto.  Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit.  under 
Abiyonah;  ffiincr,  9ieatwoerterbuc^, 
s.  V.  .Jlapper).  Hence  the  caper- 
berry  was  called  njriN  (from  nasi,  to 
desire;  for  the  form,  see  Ewald,  § 
163,  e),  literally  desire,  appetite,  and 
metonymically  that  which  creates 
desire  or  appetite,  incentive,  stimu- 
lant. The  mention  of  the  caper- 
berry  is e.xceedingly  striking.  Having 
stated  that  ail  desire  lor  food,  however 
tempting,  shall  vanish  in  this  awful 
scene,  Coheleth  snys  that  even  the 
caper-berry,  with  all  its  provocative 
properties,  will  fail  to  excite  ai)petite. 
Thatn]i'3«,  v\hich  in  Biblical  Hebrew 
only  occurs  hero,  means  the  caper- 
berrij,  and  cncp.  the  coveriiuj  or  peel 
of  the  fruit  of  ^"'S,  the  caper-shrub,  is 
evident  from  the  Septuagint,  the 
Vulgate,  the  Pyriac,  St.  Jerome,  and 
the  uniform  signification  of  it  in  the 
Talmud  (comp.  Berachoth,  30,  a; 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  Raiib.  et  Talm.,  pp. 
12.  2098).  Moreover,  the  parallels 
"^p;^  and  l3n  sliew,  beyond  doubt,  that 
it  is  a  fruit.  Hence  Gesenius, 
Knobel,  Ewald,  De  Wette,  Noyes, 
Heiligstedt,  Hitzig,  Stuart,  Fiirst, 
Elster,  Vaihinger,  &e.,  rightly  de- 
fend the  signification  of  caper-berry, 
though  their  untenable  explanation 
of  the  whole  passage  has  led  them 
wrongly  to  restrict  it  to  a  provoca- 
tive ad  appetitum  ret  veneres,  ad 
irritandam  venerem.     "i^ni.  Hiphil  of 


"11?.  to  break,  to  abolish,  signifies  to 
cause  its  power  to  cease,  i.  e.,  tn  pro- 
duce no  effect,  to  be  powerless.      The 

Syriac  ^jA^TiZo  ^Ab  yl^LLo 

«0,    i  0      0 

\Lc\  1  a  .u^,  and  the  caper  shall 
burst,  and  desire  shall  eeise,  hIso 
translates  nava^  npni  doubly,  taking 
■T12  both  for  breaking/,  bursting,  and 
dcstroyiufi,  ceasing,  and  !^3V3«  for 
caper,  and  irant  ^z^nti.  Here  again 
all  the  allegorisers  have  been  obliged 
to  drop  the  allegory,  except  Rosen- 
miiller,  who  says,  "the  veteran  who 
has  reached  the  end  of  his  days,  and 
daily  must  expect  to  sink  into  his 
grave,  is  compared  to  such  an  over- 
ripe caper-berry,  which  is  nearly 
falling  off"  (Biblical  Mineralogy  and 
Botany,  Clark's  edition,  p.  107,  &c.) 
Dotlerlein's  rendering  of  this  clause, 
ba  iaS  2:urtettditbd)en^  ^tagcgeton 
»erfcf)mat;t  mxt,  tvhen  the  plaintive 
notes  of  the  turtle-dove  are  des}iised, 
which  is  followed  by  Schmidt,  deriv- 
ing ™'t?^  from  njv,  dove,  and  '3^  ah! 
is  as  curious  as  it  is  preposterous. 

For  man  goeth,  &c.  The  cause  of 
all  this  is,  that  death  is  on  his  way 
to  seize  his  victim,  and  the  profes- 
sional mourners,  who  are  hired  to 
bemoan  the  departed,  like  sharks, 
are  seen  to  follow  closely  at  the  heels 
of  death,  imjiatiently  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  employment,  before 
the  sufferer  has  breathed  his  last. 
'3  is  causal,  giving  the  cause  of  this 
consternation.  The  participle  "^."^rr 
expresses  the  approaching  future,  i.e  , 
he  is  about  to  go,  or  is  in  the  act  of 
going  (comp.  Gen.  xvii.  19,  xviii.  18, 
xix.  13;  Gesenius,  §  1S4,  2;  Ewald, 
§  335,  b).  cSir-  n'3,  the  house  of 
eternity,  i.  e.,  eternal  or  everlasting 
house  or  home,  is  the  common  expres- 
sion in  later  Hebrew  for  the  grave 
or  graveyard,  and  the  Jews  use  it  to 
the  present  day.  The  same  phrase 
exists  in  the Chaldee,  and  theTargura 
which  takes  3?;;d  n\p'  r.v  ([sa.  xlii.  11) 
as  referring  to  the  inhabitants'of  the 
grave,  renders  it  pp??  i?  ^i'TP  '"?^; 
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6  bsfore  the  silver  cord  goetli  asunder,  and  the  golden  bowl 


prrp^s  'niip,  the  dead  shall  praise  thee 
when  they  shall  quit  their  eternal 
homes.  It  also  occurs  in  Tobit  iii.  G, 
"  command  that  I  may  be  delivered 
from  this  distress  (ei;  toV  aialvitv  toVov) 
into  the  everltislin//  place.  Knobel's 
assertion,  cirigc  2Bof)min;]  nennt  ilo^c* 
letf)  bas?  @vab,  m\{  cv  fcine  iScfrciung 
bavau^  annimmt,  that  Coheleth  calls 
the  (/rave  the  ecerlastiiuj  abode,  because 
he  did  not  believe  in  a  liberation  there- 
from, is  both  contrary  to  the  design 
of  the  book  and  to  fact.  Had  this 
phrase  been  used  in  the  early  por- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament  sncli  an 
assertion  would  have  some  force  ; 
but,  as  it  is,  Q^i:?  n^a  originated  at  a 
time  when  the  belief  in  a  resurrec- 
tion was  general,  so  much  so  that  it 
became  the  great  question  of  the 
day ;  and  the  above-quoted  passage 
from  the  Chaldee  shews  that  ttie 
paraphrast  used  it  not  Wcit  et  fcinc 
2?efteiung  barauig  annimmt,  because  he 
did  not  believe  in  a  liberation  there- 
from, but  IN  CONNECTION  willi  a  libe- 
ration from  the  grave.  The  true 
explanation  is  given  by  Ibn  F'zra, 
who  remarks,   "inpn  «in   lo'^i?  nn  bn 

'  cbir?  nir"i  nbir  ns?  □©  3d,  his  ever- 
lasting home  means  the  grave,  for  it 
is  the  abode  where  man  dicells  ever- 
lasting!]/. The  word  "  everlasting," 
however,  must  here  be  taken  in  a 
restricted  sense,  just  as  in  the  phrases 
"  he  shall  abide  everlastingly"  (1  Sam. 
i.  22),  and  "  he  shall  serve  him  ever- 
lastingly "  ^Exod.  xxi.  (5,  &c.)  The 
Syriac's  rendering   of   to'jij?  n'a    by 

rn  \V>^  Aj_0,  his  house  of  labour , 
changes  nbs-  into  ""2?,  by  transposing 
the  b  and  n  according  to  the  Hagadic 
rules  of  interpretation  {vide  supra,  p. 
31);  thus  giving  a  reason  why  all 
want  shall  cease,  as  its  rendering  of 
n2V2«  icni  in  the  preceding  clause; 
it  is  because  man  goes  to  his  place  of 
labour,  whence  all  his  wants  will  be 
supplied.  The  phrase  pt'?  n2D,  walk- 
ing up  and  down,  or  going  about  the 
ctreU,     characteristically     describes 


these  (cnpiD)  mercenary  mourners 
(comp.  Jer.  ix.  17;  Mishna,  Moed 
Katon,  iii.  8  ;  Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud. 
iii.  9,  5 ;  Kitto,  Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit., 
under  mourning  :  Siner,  3?calwocr^ 
terbnc^,  s.v.  geid^cn)  who  loiter  about 
the  house  before  the  sufferer  has  ex- 
pired, anxiously  waiting  to  be  em- 
ployed. Tliis  accounts  for  the  parti- 
ciple 'f'j^  beincj  used  with  D'J*?v'.  man 
is  about  to  die,  is  in  the  act  of  dying, 
whilst  the  praiterite  1220  is  used  with 
□nsiirri,  the  mourners  already  go  or 
loiter  about  (Pi^*?)  in  the  street,  not 
after  the  funeral. 

6.  Before  the  silver  cord,  &c.  Hav- 
ing described  the  approach  of  death, 
Coheleth  now  passes  on  to  its  arrival. 
To  impress  upon  our  minds  more 
deeply  the  awfulness  of  that  encoun- 
ter, and  the  necessity  of  remembering 
the  Creator  belbre  death  strikes  the 
final  blow,  the  sacred  writer  describes 
the  dissolution  of  man  under  two 
different  metaphors.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  verse  the  breaking  up  of 
the  human  machine  and  extinction 
of  life  are  compared  to  the  snapjiing 
asunder  of  the  silver  cord  by  which 
a  burning  lamp  is  suspended  from 
the  ceiling,  dashing  into  pieces  the 
golden  reservoir  of  oil  which  im- 
parts the  vital  fluid  to  the  branches 
where  the  wicks  are  placed,  and 
extinguishing  the  light,  n^  i^'«  ^?, 
before, is  used  forthe  third  time  in  this 
description,  and,  as  in  the  two  for- 
mer instances,  marks  a  new  period; 
it  indicates  here  the  transition  from 
the  approach  of  death  to  its  arrival,  and 
is  depending  upon  "iJi  ^jwiz-nw  ■^b•s, 
remember  thy  Creator,  &c.,  in  the  lirst 
verse  prrj,  to  go  asunder,  to  snap, 
beautifully  describes  the  separating 
of  the  strands.  The  reading  rn^l 
proposed  by  the  Massorites,  which 
is  found  in  twenty-one  cf  Kennicott's 
MSS.,  and  perhaps  five  more,  and  is 
adopted  by  Rashi.  Kashbam,  Ibn 
Ezra,  Bpolui,  kc,  is  both  unneces- 
sary and  untenable,  because —  1.  A 
Niphal  of  pn"!  nowhere  occurs;  2. 
Even  if  this  conjugation  be  admitted, 
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the  Niphal  of  pnn,  to  bind,  to  chain, 
can  never  mean  to  he  unbound,  un- 
chained ;  and  3.  The  verb  y^T  in  the 
corresponding  clause  shews  beyond  a 
doubt  that  pnn  is  the  proper  reading. 
For  the  last  mentioned  reason,  as 
well  as  for  all  want  of  authority,  we 
must  reject  the  reading  pnr,  suggested 
by  Pfannkuche,  Herzfeld,  Gesenius, 
&c.,  or  p^n.':,  as   Hitzig  will  have  it, 
who   is   iollowed   by  Stuart,   trans- 
posing the  letters  i  and    n.      We 
must  add   that  the  vowel-points  of 
pnT-  belong  to  pnT  in  the  Keri,  and 
that  the  proper  reading  is  pnT,  as 
the  vowels  of  the  Ketib  always  belong 
in  such  cases  to  the  marginal  reading. 
F|P?n  Vin,  the  cord  of  silver,  i.e.,  the 
cord  composed  of  silvered  strands  for 
the  sake  of  ornament;  just  as  we  have 
the  chains  silvered  or  gilt  by  which 
our  chandeliers  are  suspended.     As 
the  derivation  of  y>5  from  y?"j,  to 
break  (the  Septuagint,  Rashi,  Rash- 
bara,  Ibn  Ezra^  the  Zurich  Bible, 
Coverdale,    the  Bishops'  Bible,  the 
Geneva  Bible,  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion,   Hodgson,   Knobel,   Gesenius, 
De   Wette,   Ewald,   Noyes,   Hitzig, 
Heiligstedt,  Stuart,  Elster,Vaihinger, 
&c.),  ci'eates  two  inadmissible  ano- 
malies, making,  in  the  first  place, 
ynn,  the  regular  future  of  yi,  the 
abnormal  future  of  y?"j,  thus  mixing 
up  the  verbs  y>'"i.  and  y^i,  which  are 
always   distinct   both    in  form  and 
sense  (Isa.  xlii.  4  not  excepted,  see 
Hengstenberg,  Christology,  in  loco)  ; 
and  secondly,  assigning  to  y?"i,  which 
invariably    signifies    to    break,    an 
intransitive  meaning,  to  be  broken ; 
it  is  better  to  regard  it  as  the  regular 
future  of  yii,  to  run  (the  Vulgate, 
Luther,    Desvoeux,    Hengstenberg, 
&c.),  to  escajie.     The  idea  of  escaping 
forms  an  excellent  parallelism  with 
7^1.,  to  (10  asunder,  just  as  i?'>p?,  to  be 
broken,  and  y^},  to  be  dashed,  coi're- 
spond  to  each  other  in  the  second 
part  of  this  verse,  and  preserves  the 
evenness  of  the  construction.      n^3 
(from  ^^i,  to  roll  on,  to  swdl),  properly 
iliat  which  sends  forth  water,  a  spring, 
a  fountain  (Josh.  xv.  19;  Judg.  i.  15), 
a  reservoir  or  howl  of  oil,  which  sends 


forth  the  oil  into  the  branches  con- 
taining the  wicks.  Hence  the  wick 
is  called  naxra,  the  drawer  (Mishna, 
Sabbath,  xxix.  9).  Gesenius'  remark, 
that  it  is  so  called  from  its  round 
form  (Lex.  s.  v.)  is  rightly  rejected 
by  Herzfeld,  on  the  ground  that  an 
oil  vessel  is  not  necessarily  round, 
and  that  it  may  assume  any  shape. 
The  renderings  of  the  Septuagint, 
av6s/j.iov,  flower,  and  the  Vulgate, 
vn:jA,fiUet,  are  both  contrary  to  the 
signification  of  nVa,  and  at  variance 
with  the  context.  Hitzig,  Stuart, 
and  others  take  inin  to  mean  oil 
which  is  of  a  golden  colour,  and 
appeal  to  Zech.  iv.  12  in  corrobora- 
tion of  this  explanation.  But  though 
it  is  true  that  inj  is  tropically  used 
in  the  passage  alluded  to,  yet,  as  the 
genitive  f]9|'!',  silver,  connected  with 
''311,  cord,  IS  used  in  the  former  clause 
to  describe  the  material,  consistency 
demands  that  the  genitive  injn,  gold, 
connected  with  n^3,  borvl,  in  the  cor- 
responding clause,  should  also  be 
taken  as  descriptive  of  the  mate- 
rial. Rashi,  Rashbam,  Ibn  Ezra, 
Bishop  Reynolds.  Desvoeux  (p.  193), 
Mendelssohn,  Holden,  Preston,  and 
others,  take  the  imagery  here  as  part 
of  that  contained  in  the  remainder 
of  this  verse,  and  maintain  that  the 
whole  verse  alludes  to  a  water  appa- 
ratus, viz.,  the  cord  or  line  C'?"),  the 
cistern  (n^3)  into  which  the  water  is 
emptied,  the  bucket  or  pail  (is)  in 
which  the  water  is  brought  up,  and 
the  tcheel  {^l)l)  by  which  it  is  got  up. 
But  against  this  is  to  be  urged  — 

1.  That  nVii   never   means  cistern ; 

2.  That  the  adjectives  silver  and  gold 
are  most  inappropriate  to  a  water 
apparatus  ;  and  3.  That  the  marked 
distinction  drawn  between  this  part 
of  the  verse  and  the  following,  by 
the  use  of  adjectives  here,  and  the 
entire  absence  of  them  in  the  next 
hemistich,  indicates  most  clearly  that 
two  distinct  metaphors  are  intended. 
As  to  the  allegorical  meaning  of  this 
clause,  we  are  told  that  "  the  silver 
cord  and  golden  bowl "  mean  the 
tongue  and  the  skull  of  the  head  (the 
Chaldee),  spina  doksi,  the  backbone 
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escapeth,  or  tlic  bucket  breaketh  upon  the  fountain,  and  the 
7  wheel  is  shattered  at  the  well,  and  the  body  retuvneth  to 


or  tlie  marrow  of  it,  and  pia  mater, 
the  brain  (Rashbam,  Ibn  Ezra,  Dr. 
Smith,  Bishop  Patrick,  Clarke,  Hol- 
deu,  &c.),  "the  urine,  whose  stream 
resembles  a  silver  thread,  which  is 
then  broken,  when  it  distils  by  drops, 
as  it  frequently  dotli  in  old  men" 
(Gasper  Sanctius,  quoted  by  Bishop 
Patrick,  in  loon). 

Or  the  bucKet,  &c.  The  second 
metaphor,  luider  which  the  breaking 
up  of  the  human  machine  is  described, 
is  taken  from  the  working  of  a  well. 
One  of  the  methods  most  employed 
for  drawing  up  water  from  wells  or 
reservoirs  is  a  wheel,  which  has  a 
line  and  a  bucket  appended  to  it, 
and  is  turned  by  a  man  or  an  ox. 
Kobinson,  in  his  descrijition  of  the 
water  apparatus  he  saw,  says  that 
"  a  platform  of  very  large  stones 
was  built  up  around  the  well,  and 
there  were  many  drinking  troughs. 
On  the  platform  was  fixed  a  small 
reel  for  the  rope,  which  a  man,  seated 
on  a  level  with  the  axis,  wound  up 
by  pulling  the  upper  part  of  the  reel 
towards  him  with  his  hands,  while 
he  at  the  same  time  pushed  the  lower 
part  from  him  with  the  feet"  (Pales- 
tine, ii.  22).  And  just  as  when  the 
bucket  or  wheel  is  broken,  the 
machine  is  incapable  of  service  and 
useless,  so  man  may  be  unable  to 
draw  comforts  from  the  remem- 
brance of  the  Creator,  when  the 
inroads  of  death  have  shattered  his 
frame  and  impaired  his  faculties. 
Just  as  two  verbs  were  used  in  the 
first  part  of  this  verse,  pm  and  y^i, 
which  denote  separation,  departure, 
so  there  are  two  verbs  employed  in 
this  clause,  i?i»  and  y?"5,  which  signify 
to  break,  to  dash  in  pieces.  The 
Septuagint"s  rendering  of  yiill  by 
Koi  a-wTfox^aa-r,  and  shall  run  to(jether, 
arises  from  confounding  it  with  pni, 
which  immediately  precedes  it.  The 
two  prepositions  ''?  and  "jn,  are  not 
promiscuously  used  for  at  (the  Sept., 
the  Vulgate,  the  Syriac,  Luther,  the 


Geneva  Bible,  the  Auth.  Version, 
Hodgson, Ilerzfeld,  De  Wette,  Noyes, 
Hitzig,  Stuart,  Hengstenberg,  &c.), 
but  are  designedly  employed  to  de- 
scribe the  different  j)ositions  occupied 
by  the  subjects  with  which  they  are  re- 
spectively connected;  the  bucket  (i?) 
generally  stands  upon  the  enclosure 
of  the  well,  thus  being,  as  it  were, 
over  or  above  it,  hence  it  is  yia'pry'j^, 
whilst  the  wheel  (''?^i^^)  is  contiguous 
OY  joined  to  it,  hence  linri'bN.  Hence 
the  Zurich  Bible,  Coverdale,  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  Knobel,  Heiligstedt, 
J^lster,  Vaihinger,  &c.,  rightly  trans- 
late the  former  uj^on,  and  the  latter 
at.  The  reading  b«,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  twenty  one  of  Kennicott's 
MSS.,  is  plainly  a  mistake.  Accord- 
ing to  the  allegorisers,  "  the  bucket 
being  broken  over  the  fountain  " 
means  the  r/all  at  the  liver  being 
broken  (the  Chaldee,  Ibn  Ezra,  &c.), 
the  veins  at  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart  shall  cease  to  act  (Dr.  Smith, 
Bishop  Patrick,  Dr.  Gill,  &c.),  the 
individual  and  general  life  shall  ter- 
minate, when  the  drawing  of  water- 
breath  ceases  (Hengstenberg,  &c.) 

7.  And  the  body,  &c.  We  are  to 
remember  the  Creator,  and  strive  to 
do  his  will  before  he  summons  us, 
through  death,  to  the  bar  of  judg- 
ment. The  1  in  ^c^l  is  not  causal, 
assigning  a  reason  for  what  has 
hitherto  been  said  (Luther,  &c.) ;  nor 
is  it  then,  introducing  the  apodosis 
(the  Bishops'  Bible,  the  Authorised 
Version,  Stuart,  &c ) ;  nor  does  it 
denote  or,  or  ever  (the  Zurich  Bible, 
Coverdale, Hodgson,  Spohn,&(^-);  ^ut 
it  is  the  regular  copida  (the  Septua- 
giut,  the  Vulgate,  the  Geneva  Bible, 
Knobel,  De  Wette,  Noyes,  &c.)  In- 
stead of  the  normal  future  2i^z^;,  tiie 
apocopated  form  ic;  is  used,  to  make 
it  conform  in  vowel-points  to  y^J  in 
the  preceding  verse.  Such  instances 
of  uniformity,  being  deemed  an  orna- 
ment in  the  style,  were  frequently 
effected  at  the  expense  of  altering 
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the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  goeth  back  to  God  who 
gave  it. 


regular  forms  (com p.  Njio,  entrance, 
instead  of  Ni^?,  to  correspond  with 
K^^in,  Ezek.  xliii.  11  ;  nr«^  instead 
of  n:Na,   to    correspond   with   nr^n, 
Song  of  Songs  iii.  11  ;  see  also  infra, 
verse  11,  and  Gesen.  §  59,  Rem.  3; 
Ewald,  §  IJ8,  d).     ieS',  dust,  is  meto- 
nymically  used  for  the  lifeless  body, 
because  it  is  formed  of  dust,  Gen. 
ii.  7,  iii.  19  (com[).  "ies  -"]">vn,  shall  the 
corpse  2^^''^^se   thee  ?  Ps.    xxx.   10)  ; 
hence  the  Chaldee  has  appropriately 
paraphrased   it   «1?3?  ;o  n3i-pxT  T|-id3, 
thy  jiesh,  or  body,  uhich  \c as  formed 
of  dust.      Most  commentators  take 
by,  again,  as  synonymous  with  Vst,  and 
appeal  to  the  phrases  npisn-'TN  ^^ira 
and  aiM"5  ">?^''?^  '"  Gen.  iii.  19  and 
Ps.  civ.  29,  to  corroborate  this  ex- 
planation.    But  the  very  fact  that 
Coheleth    deviates    here    from    the 
well-known  phrases  which  he  him- 
self   has    used   elsewhere    (iii.   20), 
shews  that   he   intends    to   convey 
thereby  a  different  shade  of  meaning, 
which  is   here  called    forth    by   his 
speaking  of  the  sjyirit  as  well  as  of 
the  body ;    whilst,  in  the  passages 
alluded   to,  the  body  only  is   men- 
tioned.    As  Coheleth  tells  us  in  the 
next  clause  that  the  spirit  goes  to 
God,  ascending,  as  it  were,  on  high 
{vide  iii.  21),  the  body  is  beautifully 
contrasted   therewith,  by  being   de- 
scribed as  throicn  upon  (p"?)  the  earth. 
The  Septuagint  {Im   .  .  .  mfo;),  the 
Syriac,  the  Chaldee,  &c.,  have  there- 
fore rightly  distinguished  between  ''» 
and  "JN  in  this  verse,     ^^^^^'p,  as  it 
{i.e.,  the  body)  uas,  that  is  to  say, 
prior  to  its  animation ;  the  body  shall 
go  back  to  remahi  upon  the  earth  in 
the  state  wherein  it  was  before  the 
soul  occupied  it,  hence  lifeless. 

And  the  spirit,  &c.  Le  Clerc  tells 
us  that  by  the  returning  of  the  spirit 
to  God  is  meant  its  reahsorption  into 
Ood,  the  oriyinal  principle  from 
which  it  was  torn  off,  just  as  the  body 
turns  into  earth  again,  becomes  amal- 
gamated with  the  earth,  the  oriyinal 


element  from  which  it  was  tahen,  at- 

QUI  UT  COKPUS  REVERSUM  IN  TERRAM 
DESINTT  ESSE  CORPUS  HDM4NUM,  ET 
DISSOI.VITUR  ;  ITA  SPIRITUS,  REDIENS 
AD  Deum  EAM  PATI  BIUTATIONEM, 
CREDERE  POTDIT  SaLOMO,  QUA  DE- 
SINEBAT      ESSE      SPIRITUS      HUMANUS, 

thus  making  the  passage  to  enunciate 
the  doctrine  of  the  theistical  philo- 
sophers of  Greece,  who  denied  the 
future  personality  of  the  soul,  and 
held  the  refusion  of  it  into  the  to  eV, 
or  the  ANiMA  MUNDT,  the  world-soul ; 
he  quotes,  in  illustration  of  our  verse, 
the  parallel  words  of  Epicharmus, 

SuvExpi'fln  xai  SiExpifln,  xai  awf.Suv  oSev  ?vfl« 
waXir  ya  iq  yav,  'n^ivy.a.  S'  ata^,  they  U'Cre 
huddled  together,  and  they  were 
separated,  and  they  returned  again 
to  the  place  whence  they  came ;  the 
earth  in  earth,  the  spirit  above;  and 
Euripides  — 

'Eao-ar'  >)S))  y^  XttXi;<})6!)Vai  vfxpotJf, 
"o6sv  J'  Exac-Tov  iq  TO  <f)i?  avfixETO, 
'EvTaSfl'  aTrEXSsTv,  ■nviZfxa  fjih  B'po;  aiSipa, 
To  a-Zfjia  J*  I;  yr.v  •   oJti  yap  xEXTn/UEfla 
'H,M£TEpov  avTO.  TrXf.f  EVOixtJtrac  fJ.ovov 
KaTTElTa  Try  flpEv}''*''""*'  ^l-TO  ^iX  >.aQiiv, 

Let  the  corpses  be  buried  in  the  earth. 
Whence   each   part   comes   into  existence; 

thither 
They  return,  the  spirit  to  the  ether, 
And  the  body  to  the  earth.    Not  as  our  own 
Do  we  hold  it,  but  only  as  a  sojourner,  and 

in  fief. 
The  mother  which  nourishes  it  must  receive 

it  back.  SUPPL.  529-534. 

This  interpretation  is  followed  by 
Warburton  (Divine  Legation,  lib.  y. 
§  0),  Knobel,  Hitzig,  Heiligstedt, 
Noyes,  &c.,  who  also  quote  Lucre- 
tius— 

Cedit  item  retro,  de  terra  quod  fuit  ante, 
In  terras ;  et,  quod  missum  est  ex  setheris  oris. 
Id  rursum  ecell  relatuin  templa  receptant. 

"  Thus  all  things  rise,  thus  all  again  return : 
Earth  takes  what  earth  bestowed ;  and  back 

to  heaven 
Remount  the  ethereal  dews  from  heaven 
that  fell."  — De  Nat.  Ber.  ii.  998,  «&c. 

But  we  submit  that  this  doctrine  is 
thoroughly  heathenish,  and,  though 
largely  believed  by  the  Greeks  and 
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Romans,  is  utterly  at  Tariance  with 
the  tenor  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as 
with  the  usage  of  the  same  language 
in  other  ports  of  this  book.  1.  The 
fact  that  God  is  uniformly  described 
throughout  the  Bible  as  a  personal 
and  super-mundane  Being,  separated 
from,  independent  of,  and  infinitely 
above  all  matter  —  to  the  ignorance 
or  denial  of  which,  on  the  part  of  the 
Heathen  philosophers,  the  emana- 
tion-theory in  question  is  to  be 
ascribed — is  utterly  subversive  of  the 
said  absorption  of  the  human  spirit 
into  the  world-soul.  2.  Nothing  can 
be  more  plain  than  the  dcsciiption 
which  the  Bible  gives  of  the  radical 
and  essential  diSerence  between  the 
Creator  and  the  creature,  and  which 
the  sacred  writer  of  this  book  repeat- 
edly sets  forth.  To  make  therefore 
a  Hebrew  writer,  who  believes  in  this 
essential  difference  between  the  onto- 
logical  natuies  of  God  and  man, 
enunciate  the  amalgamation  of  the 
human  spirit  with  the  Godhead,  is 
most  unjustifiable.  3.  The  abhor- 
rence of  sin,  and  the  approbation  of 
holiness,  manifested  throughout  the 
Scrifjtures,  the  curse  denounced 
against  the  sinner  (Deut.  x.wii.  20), 
stamping  the  polluted  soul  with  a 
character  indelibUis,  precludes  the 
possibility  of  a  Hebrew  writer  teach- 
ing that  this  awful  distinction  will 
at  once  and  for  ever  be  destroyed, 
as  soon  as  man  dies  and  the  guilt- 
laden  soul  is  absorbed  in  a  holy 
Deity,  who  hates  iniquity  and  sin. 
4.  We  said  that  this  e.xplanation  is 
also  at  variance  with  the  same  phrase- 
ology used  by  Coheleth  elsewhere.  It 
is  admitted  by  all  parties  that  the 
words  ^4^^)  '^43^  nn,  the  spirit  goimj 
vpwards,  i.e.,  to  heaven,  in  iii.  21. 
mean  immortality,  just  as  the  con- 
trary i)hrase  yi^  ^r^)  '"'it  I""'  '^'^ 
spirit  going  duiinwards  to  the  earth, 
denotes  mortality;  and  those  espe- 
cially who  are  anxious  to  shew  that 
Coheleth  denies  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  triumphantly  appeal  to  this 


very  phrase.  Now  we  submit  that 
the  phrases  the  spirit  going  upwards 
to  heaven,  and  the  spirit  returning  to 
God,  i.e.,  to  heaven,  the  habitation 
of  God,  are  essentially  the  same ; 
and,  if  the  former  means  immortality 
of  the  soul,  it  is  an  outrage  to  the 
laws  of  language  to  deny  the  meaning 
to  the  latter.  5.  Finally,  this  reab- 
sorption- theory  makes  the  sacred 
writer  utter  the  greatest  nonsense 
imaginable.  Coheleth  started  with 
the  problems  and  mysteries  in  the 
moral  government  of  God,  wherein 
the  god-fearing  are  allowed  to  sufifer 
and  the  godless  to  prosper,  and  the 
comfort  he  has  now  to  give  to  these 
afflicted  saints,  as  well  as  the  admo- 
nition to  all,  is,  "  Eemember  thy 
Creator,  fear  the  Lord,  keep  his  com- 
mandments, begin  it  in  early  life, 
before  decrepit  old  age  sets  in  and 
deprives  you  of  your  powers,  and 
before  your  spirit,  in  common  with 
all  other  spirits,  the  sin-polluted  and 
the  pure,  is  merged  in  the  world- 
soul  ! "  What  a  solution  of  the  grand 
problem  !  What  a  comfort  to  the 
afflicted  saints  !  what  a  reason  to 
fear  God  !  what  an  inducement  to 
do  good  !  But  how  apposite,  how 
solemn,  how  consoling  is  the  obvious 
interpretation ;  we  are  to  fear  God 
in  spite  of  the  seeming  incongruities 
in  his  present  moral  government ; 
we  are  to  keep  his  commandments, 
beginning  in  early  life,  whilst  we 
are  able  to  do  it,  before  old  age  creeps 
upon  us  and  impairs  our  faculties, 
and  death  summons  our  souls  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  Creator,  when  it 
will  be  TOO  LATE  !  Then  every  deed 
done  in  the  body  shall  be  judged, 
every  mystery  explained,  and  every 
wrong  redressed.  This,  then,  is  the 
momentous  and  all-important  con- 
clusion to  which  Coheleth  brings  us, 
after  having  led  us  through  the 
various  perplexities  and  conflicts  of 
this  world  to  the  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  victory  in  the  world  to 
come. 
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THE  EPILOGUE. 

CHAPTER   XII.   8  —  14. 

Thus  all  human  eflforts  to  obtain  real  happiness  are  vain  (xii.  8) ;  this  is 
the  experience  of  the  wisest  and  most  painstaking  Coheleth  (9,  10)  ; 
the  Sacred  Writings  alone  are  the  way  to  it  (11,  12);  there  is  a 
righteous  Judge  who  marks,  and  will,  in  the  great  day  of  judgment, 
judge,  everything  we  do ;  we  must  therefore  fear  him,  and  keep  his 
commandments  (13,  14). 


8,  9  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  Coheleth  5    all  is  vanity  !     And 


8.  Vanity  of  vanities,  &G.  Having 
concluded  his  demonstration  that  all 
human  efforts  to  adjust  the  destinies 
of  man  are  vain,  and  that  the  righte- 
ous Judge  will  in  the  great  day  of 
judgment  rectify  all,  by  rewarding 
the  righteous  and  punishing  the 
wicked,  Coheleth  resumes,  in  this 
Epilogue,  the  scope  of  his  argument, 
beginning  with  the  very  words  of  the 
Prologue.  Ibn  Ezra,  Luther,  the 
Zurich  Bible,  Coverdale,  Spohn,  De 
Wette,  Knobel,  Rosenmiiller,  Ewald, 
Herzfeld,  Noyes,  Hitzig,  Heiligstedt, 
Stuart,  Philippson,  Elster,  &c.,  con- 
nect this  verse  with  the  preceding 
section.  But  against  this  is  to  be 
urged  —  1.  That  this  formula  is  never 
used  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  sec- 
tion, as  maybe  seen  from  the  eighteen 
passages  where  the  declaration  of 
vanity  is  made  ;  2.  That  the  only 
other  jilace  where  this  full  formula 
occurs  is  at  the  heginning  of  the  2'ro- 
lo(jue,  and  it  is  tlierefore  most  natural 
that  it  should  be  also  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ejiilogue ;  3.  That  the  doctrine 
of  immortality  and  a  future  judgment, 
when  all  that  is  now  conflicting  shall 
be  rectified,  wherewith  Coheleth  con- 
cluded in  the  preceding  verse,  cannot 
be  characterised  as  utter  vanity ;  and 
4.  That  the  following  verse,  which 
begins  with  a  copula,  shews  that  this 
verse  belongs  to  it.  As  to  the  asser- 
tion that  verses  9-14 are  not  genuine, 
and  have  been  added  by  a  later  hand 


(Doderlein,  Schmidt,  Berthold,  Um- 
breit,  Knobel,  &c.),  it  is  most  arbi- 
trary, and  to  be  repudiated.  Nothing 
can  be  more  weak  than  the  argu- 
ments brought  to  support  this  alle- 
gation. We  shall  examine  them  in 
the  same  order  as  they  are  advanced 
by  Knobel — 

1.  "  The  whole  addition  is  super- 
fluous, and  altogether  without  an 
object  in  such  a  book  as  Coheleth. 
It  is  incomprehensible  why  the  writer, 
who  pursued  a  pin-ely  didactic  ten- 
dency in  the  composition  of  this  book, 
should  have  added  this  unimportant 
notice.  He  began  simply  with  the 
theme  of  the  whole  (i.  2),  he  con- 
cludes sim])ly  therewith  (xii.  8j,  after 
having  worked  it  out.  No  one  ex- 
pects anything  else  which  might  dis- 
turb the  winding  up  of  the  whole." 
But  we  submit  that  the  words  "  All 
is  utter  vanity,"  do  not  contain  the 
theme  of  the  book,  and  that  nothing 
can  be  more  appropriate,  after  having 
led  us  through  all  the  intricacies  of 
the  argument,  than  to  set  forth,  in  a 
striking  and  solemn  manner  in  this 
ejiilogue,  the  grand  solution,  to  cor- 
respond to  the  prologue,  which  con- 
tains the  great  problem.  So  strikiug 
a  prologue,  without  a  correspondingly 
striking  epilogue,  would  have  left  the 
book  unfinished. 

2.  "  Coheleth  speaks  in  the  third 
person  in  this  supplement,  whilst  in 
the  book  itself,  and  in  places  where 
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he  simply  referred  to  himself,  he  used 
the  Jirst  person.  Let  this  not  be  ob- 
jected to  on  the  score  that  in  the 
book  he  addresses  liimself  to  others 
as  teaching  and  admonishing,  and 
therefore  spealis  of  himself  appropri- 
ately in  the  first  person,  for  he  also 
does  the  same  in  the  epilogue  (verse 
12),  without,  however,  speaking  in 
the  first  person.  This  difference  of 
treatment  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
explained  on  the  assumption  that  it 
proceeds  from  different  authors."  But 
this  very  fact,  so  far  from  being 
against  its  genuineness,  corroborates 
it,  inasmuch  as  it  shews  that  the  pi'o- 
logue  and  the  epilogue  proceed  from 
the  same  hand,  for  both  are  in  the 
third  person.  The  cause  of  this  is 
simple  and  obvious.  Coheleth  is  re- 
presented as  belonging  to  tlie  past 
{vide  J).  247),  and  the  description  of 
his  hare  problem  and  solution  must 
necessarily  be  given  in  the  third 
person  ;  whereas  the  narrative  of  the 
various  futile  efforts  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  his  soul  in  any  other  way 
would  have  materially  diminished  its 
power  if  it  had  also  been  in  the  third 
person.  To  render  the  scene  life-like 
and  eti"ectual,  Coheleth  is  most  beauti- 
fully represented  as  living,  moving, 
and  having  his  being  in  the  midst 
of  us. 

3.  "  It  must  also  be  noticed  that 
the  epilogist  urges  the  fear  of  God 
and  piety  as  the  end  of  all  wisdom 
(ver.  13) ;  but  this  Coheleth  could 
hardly  predicate  of  his  wise  lessons. 
It  is  true  that  he,  too,  recommends 
the  fear  of  God;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  sum  of  his  wisdom,  it  is 
not  the  end  to  which  his  doctrine  is 
directed.  His  tendency,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  to  shew  that  all  is  vanity, 
that  it  is  therefore  best  cheerfully  to 
enjoy  life."  But  this  objection  is 
based  on  a  false  view  of  the  design 
of  the  book. 

4.  "  The  notion  of  a  future  judg- 
ment, to  be  held  strictly  by  God, 
which  the  epilogist  propounds  (verse 
14)  as  the  view  of  Coheleth,  is 
equally  against  its  genuineness."  No- 

.  thing  can  be  more  preposterous  than 


this  objection.  A  comparison  of  the 
proposition  contained  in  the  pro- 
logue with  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  the  epilogue,  will  shew  that  it  is 
the  very  conclusion  which  Coheleth 
was  driving  at,  and  that  he,  as  ti  god- 
fearing Jew  —  not  an  atheistic  or 
pantheistic  heathen  philosopher  — 
could  come  to  no  other,  starting,  as 
he  does,  with  that  solemn  proposi- 
tion. We  submit  that,  if  Knobel 
and  his  fellow  objectors  to  the  genii- 
iness  of  this  epilogue  had  rightly 
understood  the  import  of  the  pro- 
logue, they  would  never  have  made 
these  gratuitous  objections.  Besides, 
the  seventh  verse  of  this  very  chapter, 
which  is  admitted  to  he  genuine,  pro- 
pounds the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

5.  "  Finally,  the  remark  that  the 
making  of  many  books  has  no  end 
(verse  12),  can  hardly  proceed  from 
the  mouth  of  Coheleth,  who  most 
probably  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Persians."  But  this  is  purely  ima- 
ginary, as  neither  Knobel  nor  any 
one  else  can  adduce  any  solid  reason 
why  this  allusion  to  the  existence  of 
many  books  does  not  tally  with  that 
period.  We  know  from  Diodorus 
(i.  49)  and  others,  that  large  libraries 
existed  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  and 
we  cannot  suppose  that  the  Jewish 
mind,  which  was  highly  cultivated,  as 
is  evident  from  the  sublime  poetry 
of  the  Old  Testament,  would  be  less 
active  than  the  heathen.  Besides, 
the  large  wreck  of  Midrashic  litera- 
ture we  still  possess  —  for  time  has  de- 
stroyed this  prodigious  work  —  shews 
beyond  doubt  that  the  Hebrews  were 
actively  prosecuting  the  sciences  and 
arts  of  the  day.  We  have  given 
Kuobel's  arguments  verbatim,  be- 
lieving that,  by  looking  at  them  in 
full,  the  reader  will  better  perceive 
their  feebleness.  This  is  the  only 
instance  where  n'-'n;?  has  the  aiticle, 
evidently  to  shew  that  the  Coheleth 
who  commenced  the  prologue  with 
"  Vanity  of  vanities!  "  is  the  identical 
one  that  concludes  the  epilogue  with 
the  same  assertion,  thus  inseparably 
connecting  the  beginning  with  the 
end. 
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besides  that  Coheleth  was  a  wise  man,  he  also  taught  the 

people  wisdom,  and  carefully  and  studiously  composed  many 

10  parables.     Coheleth  sought  to  find  words  of  comfort,  and  he 


9.  And  besides  that,  &c.  To  give 
additional  weight  to  the  solemn  doc- 
trine repeated  in  this  epilogue,  Co- 
heleth, in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  Eastern  authors,  mentions  his  fit- 
ness for  undertaking  this  work,  that 
he  was  a  sage,  a  public  teacher,  and 
a  profound  author.  One  possessing 
such  qualifications  for  investigation 
and  passing  judgment  on  things, 
ought  therefore  to  elicit  adequate 
attention  and  obedience  from  the 
reader  (comp.  i.  2).     As  in^'  signifies 

1 .  That  which  remains  (1  Sam.  xv.  15) ; 

2.  Further;  3.  More  {vide  supra,  ii. 
15);  and  4.  Besides  (Esth.  vi.  6), 
Ewald,  Hitzig,  Heiligstedt,  Stuart, 
Elster,  Fiirst,  Heugstenberg,  &c. 
translate  this  clause  it  remains  {i  e., 
to  be  said)  that  Coheleth  loas  a  wise 
man,  moreover  he  taught,  &c.,  the 
Vulgate,  Luther,  the  Auth.  Version, 
Rosen miiller,  Noyes,  &c.,  and  more- 
over the  Preacher  was  wise,  he  still 
taught,  &c. ;  the  Geneva  Bible,  Men- 
delssohn, Boothroyd,  Preston,  &c., 
and  the  more  wise  the  Preacher  was, 
the  more  he  taught,  &c. ;  whilst  Rash- 
bam,  Coverdale,  Gesonius,  Knobel, 
De  Wette,  Vaihinger,  Philippson,  &c., 
render  it  and  besides  that  Coheleth 
was  tvise,  he  also  taught  the  people 
knowledge ;  the  latter  rendering  is  to 
be  preferred,  because  it  needs  not  the 
harsh  ellipsis  of  the  first ;  it  does  not 
leave  "ts  to  clog  the  sentence  as  the 
second  does,  and  avoids  the  artificial 
construction  of  the  third.  The 
Hagadic  explanation  of  this  clause, 
as  found  in  the  Chaldee,  \22  bs  jp  invi 
D'sn  nbnj:  n,i?nD  n  ritibii}  mn  N-ii3«,  cmd 
Solomon,  who  ivas  called  Coheleth,  was 
abundantly  wise  above  all  the  children 
of  men,  construing  the  Hebrew  h^toi 
■jan  -\Ty  can  nbrrj?,  will  account  for  the 
otherwise  meaningless  rendering  of 

the  Septuagiut,  xal  Ttifirc-ly  oti  iyinro  o 

IxxXus-ias-Tnc  a-o<f>oj.  Commentators  are 
also  divided  as  to  the  meaning  cf 
]?«,  some  deriving  it  from  pw,  to  hear, 


render  the  Piel  to  give  ear,  to  heed 
(Aquila,  the  Syriac,  the  Chaldee, 
Rashbam,  Luther,  Coverdale,  the 
Auth.  Version,  Michaelis,  Spohn, 
Heugstenberg,  &c.) ;  or  he  made  hear, 
he  taught  (the  Vulgate,  Rashi,  the 
Geneva  Bible,  Le  Clerc,  &c.) ;  whilst 
others,  deriving  it  from  ]w,  to  weigh, 
translate  the  Piel  to  weigh  well,  to 
consider  (Ibn  Ganach,  Gesenius, 
Knobel,  De  Wette,  Rosenmiiller, 
Herzfeld,  Noyes,  Heiligstedt,  Hitzig, 
Stuart,  Elster,  Vaihinger,  Philippson, 
&c.),  which  is  more  compatible  with 
the  immediately  following  ii?.n.  The 
meaningless  rendering  of  the  Sept. 

xai  oJc  E^i;^Vfas-ETa(  xis-fAOv  trapaQoy^Zv ,  and 

the  ear  Jound  out  ordinary  parables, 
taking  ll^  for  |3«,  is  to  be  traced  to 
Hagadic  influence  (comp.  Talmud, 
Erubin,  21 ;  Midrash  Yalkut  in  loco). 
Herzfeld  rightly  remarks,  that  es 
■'i^.i?^  p.':'';  have  no  object,  and  "^T)  has  no 
cojjula,  the  two  verbs  are  best  taken 
adverbially,  as  qualifying  ]i?n,  which 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  (vide  supra, 
viii.  o).  For  the  adverbial  use  of 
na-irr  see  i.  16.  The  Septuagiut  con- 
nects it  with  the  following  verse. 

10.  Coheleth  sought,  &c.  The  great 
labour  and  care  which  he  bestowed 
upon  the  writing  of  the  many  parables 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  verse, 
Coheleth  tells  us  he  did  not  diminish 
in  composing  this  book.  His  su- 
preme anxiety  was  to  discover  truth 
which  should  comfort  and  cheer  the 
hearts  of  those  who  were  ])erplexed 
with  the  mysteries  of  God's  moral 
government  and  the  destinies  of  man, 
and  he  frankly  wrote  down  the  words 
of  truth,  y.cn'ni'i,  2t'or<Zs  of  comfort, 
does  not  stand  in  apposition  to  'l^l 
nnst,  words  of  truth,  the  former  reler- 
riug  to  gracefulness  of  diction,  and 
the  latter  to  propriety  of  sentiments 
(Mendelssohn,  Michaelis,  Holden, 
Rosenmiiller,  Umbreit,  Herzfeld, 
Noyes,  Hitzig,  Heiligstedt,  Stuart, 
Philippson,  Elster,  &c.),  as  a  graceful 
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11  wrote  down  frankly  the  words  of  truth.     The  words  of  the 


style  would  be  unworthy  of  such 
research  and  mentioninfj  (^^'p'?  121?.?)  in 
so  solemn  a  description,  and  would 
not  be  placed  before  the  allimportant 
object  of  the  book;  but  {?■  identical 
with  noN  ni^,  ivords  of  truth,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  rule  of  parallelisms 
in  this  book,  and  is  therefore  desig- 
nated as  words  of  delight  (comp.  Ps. 
xix.  10;  Prov.  viii.  0-lU).  Ibn 
Ezra's  explanation  of  it  by  analo(jy 
is  preposterous,  ^ins,  the  participle 
passive,  like  the  infinitive,  being  pre- 
ceded by  a  finite  verb,  has  the 
distinction  of  that  verb  implied 
(comp.  viii.  0)  ;  hence  Aquila,  the 
Vulgate,  and  the  Syriac  rightly  render 
it  he  wrote,  which  led  some  errone- 
ously to  think  that  they  read  nn^-i  or 
iriri.  Hitzig's  alteration  of  it  into 
3in3,  which  is  followed  by  Stuart,  is 
simply  arbitrary.  The  abstract  i©', 
iiprhjlitness,  frankness,  like  nn-jp,  icill- 
intjness  (Hos.  xiv.  5),  and  other  nouns, 
is  used  adverbially  for  uprightly, 
frankly  (compare  Ewald,  §  27'.i,  c) ; 
the  clause  is  well  rendered  by  the 

Syriac  "1^^*0.0^     »C)Zvblo,    and 

Luther  unb  et  fi^rieb  redjt  tie  Sotte 
bet  2Sa^r^eit.  The  rendering  of  the 
Septuagint  yeypa.iJt.fA.ivov  ilQinnrog,  which 
is  followed  by  (Joverdale,  the  Bishops' 
Bible  (right  scripture),  the  Geneva 
Bible  (upright  writing),  &c.,  making 
it  depend  upon  ^rJ'p!'  'iri?.?,  is  contrary 
to  the  word  2Wd,  which  never  means 
a  writing  ;  this  is  expressed  by  2n3. 
The  Vulgate,  sermones  rectissimos 
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right  and  full  of  truth,  is  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  words  of  the  text ; 
Rashbam's  construction,  noNi  iip''  ni^, 
uords  of  uprightness  and  truth,  arbi- 
trarily transposes  iiiJ'  and  now,  and 
supplies  the  copula  before  the  latter. 
Ibn  Ezra's  strange  opinion  that 
Ti"  21,-13  is  the  name  of  a  book,  Catub 
Jasher,  a  commentary  upon  the  book 
of  Jasher,  which  is  no  more  extant 

is  only  equalled  by  his  explanation 
of  the  former  clause.      The  Autho- 


rised Version,  and  that  which  was 
written  ivas  upright,  even  nords  of 
truth,  besides  supplying  most  unwar- 
rantably so  many  words,  is  extremely 
awkward.  Desvocux's  translation, 
and  one  that  could  well  write  down 
this  true  discourse,  which  he  explains, 
"  Solomon  took  pains,  not  only  to 
compose  well,  but  likewise  to  have  a 
good  copyist''  (pp.  281.  iSn),  is  most 
preposterous.  It  only  remains  to  be 
added  that  the  Syriac,  though  leaving 
^1^'}'^  at  tlie  end  of  the  foregoing  ■* 
verse,  like  the  Septuagint,  also  begins 
this  verse  with  na-in. 

]1.  The  words  of  the  wise,  &c. 
From  his  general  abilities  and  pro- 
ductions (verse  9),  and  the  labour 
bestowed  upon  this  work  especially 
(10),  Coheleth,  as  is  to  be  expected, 
passes  on  to  the  great  object  and 
original  source  of  this  treatise.  And 
as  this  work  is  one  of  a  large  collec- 
tion, all  composed  by  difierent  people, 
all  having  the  same  great  end  in 
view,  though  striking  out  various 
ways  to  reach  it,  and  all  being  de- 
rived from  the  same  fountain-head, 
the  sacred  writer  shews,  by  a  meta- 
phor from  pastoral  life,  how  the 
employment  of  apparently  oi)posite 
methods  by  the  ditferent  writers  of 
the  sacred  volume  harmonises  with 
the  fact  that  they  all  derive  their 
knowledge  fiom  one  source,  to  cifect 
o)ie  great  result,  viz.,  the  happiness 
of  man.  Just  as  the  goad  and  the 
stake,  apparently  opposite  in  their 
tendencies,  the  one  driving  onward 
to  fresh  pastures,  the  other  keeping 
back  to  the  old  ones,  are  employed 
by  the  same  shepherd  to  subserve 
one  great  object ;  so  the  words  of 
the  wise,  which  lead  onward,  pro- 
pounding new  things,  and  the  words 
of  the  masters  of  the  assemblies, 
which  keep  hack  to,  and  establish  in 
the  old  things,  j)roceed  from  one 
source,  and  have  one  common  object 
in  view.  Tiuat  Coheleili  is  comprised 
among  (s'o^n),  the  wise  here  men- 
tioned, whose  words  drive  onward 
like  goads,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
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wise  are  like  goads,  and  those  of  the  masters  of  the  assem- 
blies are  like   fixed  stakes,  given  by  the  same  shepherd. 


tliat  he  is  characterised  as  (0517)  a 
wise  man  in  verse  9.  pi.7,  i.q..  ]51'?i 
1  Sam.  xiii.  21,  like  p,^  and  fTr,  is 
from  y]"^,  to  prick,  with  Dagesh  line 
omitted  (comp.  n?«  |3"ip^,  Esth.  viii. 
6  ;  Ezek.  xl.  43  ;'  Geseu.  §  21,  2,  c  ; 
Ewald,  §  163,  d),  and  denotes  a  goad, 
commonly  used  hy  shepherds  in  the 
East  to  stimulate  cattle  to  go  on 
quickly,  and  hence  is  a  striking 
metaphor  to  express  what  urges  for- 
tvard,  and  tends  to  the  opening  of 
new  spheres.  The  figure  is  well  ex- 
plained by  Ibn  Ezra  D'^ioipn  nna  -a' 
D'npcm  D'-o'iDTn  nnnib  m^ii-nD  en©  nnn 
■ocin,  among  the  ivords  of  the  ancients 
there  are  some  uhich  are  like  goads 
to  cattle,  correcting  and  opening  new 
things  to  the  mind;  so  also  Herz- 
feld,  and  substantially  the  same  the 
Chaldee,  Rashi,  liaslibam,  Holden, 
Knobel,  Noyes,  Vaihinger,  Ewald, 
&c.,  who,  however,  fiiil  by  confining 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  idea  of 
teaching,  and  ignoring  th.it  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  goad  is  to  drive  on- 
ward. The  explanation  of  Gesenius, 
aculeorum  instar  alte  descendant  in 
jiectora  hmiinum  Usque  manent  infixa 
(Thesaurus,  s.  v.),  taking  the  poiut 
of  comparison  to  be  the  pricking, 
the  vivid  imj)ression,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  Hitzig,  Heiligstedt,  Stuait, 
Elster,  &c.,  is  totally  at  variance 
with  the  use  of  the  goad,  which  is 
not  to  prick  but  to  drive  forward, 
the  pricking  being  made  subservient 
to  this  primary  object. 

And  those  of  the  masters,  &c.  The 
stakes  here  referred  to  play  a  most 
important  part  in  nomadic  Ufe,  inas- 
much as  they  are  the  supporters  and 
keepers  of  the  shepherds'  abodes. 
To  them,  when  driven  into  the 
ground,  is  the  tent  fastened,  to  enable 
the  workmen  to  spread  it,  and  to 
them,  also,  are  the  cords  tied  by 
which  the  tent  is  extended.  Hence 
a  stake  became  a  metaphor  for  one 
upon  whom  the  care  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  state  depended  (Zech. 


X.  4),  and  a  firmly  fixed  stake  is  used 
for  an  immovably  established  posi- 
tion of  such  a  state  supporter  (Isa. 
xxii.  23).  It  is  therefore  obvious, 
that  when  Coheleth  compares  the 
teachings  of  the  masters  of  the  assem- 
blies to  fixed  stakes  he  thereby  means 
that  they  propound _^n»/?/  established 
notions  ;  these  masters  are,  as  it 
wei'e,  conservatives,  whilst  the  wise 
men  are  liberals,  ip^'"?,  i.q.,  i^pD?, 
the  XD  and  the  d,  as  frequently,  being 
interchanged,  is  from  I'pp,  to  stand 
erect,  to  be  pointed,  to  be  sharp,  and 
hence  signifies  a  nail,  a  spike,  a  stake 
to  fasten  tents  (comp.  2  Chron.  iii.  9; 
Jer.  x.  4),  and,  like  its  synonym  ^^;, 
is  of  common  gender,  which  accounts 
for  its  being  construed  with  the 
masculine  ci-VlO?.  It  is  moreover  to 
be  remarked  that  the  feminine  termi- 
nation ni_  is  here  designedly  used 
instead  of  the  masculine  C3'._,  to  cor- 
respond with  niDhiT  (comp.  verse  7). 
That  yo-m  here  is  not  a  nail  driven 
into  the  wall,  as  some  will  have  it, 
is  evident  from  fjilj,  by  which  it  is 
preceded,  and  n»n,  which  follows  it, 
shewing  that  the  whole  is  a  pastoral 
scene  occupied  by  tents,  which  have 
no  walls  to  drive  nails  in.  i-'^?;,  to 
stick  in,  is  also  used  in  Dan.  xi.  45 
for  driving  in  tent-spikes.  The  sub- 
ject '"1,31,  which,  according  to  a  well- 
known  omission,  is  not  repeated, 
must  be  supplied  before  the  genitive 
'!;H?.  from  the  first  clause.  For  an 
exactly  parallel  case,  see  x.  12,  13. 

TbeSyriac  \L\<=^1<ro\  ^'^,  master 

of  the  thresholds,  has  evidently  arisen 
from  the  carelessness  of  the  tran- 
scriber, who  has  inadvertently  in- 
serted a  O  after  the  £D. 

Oiven  by  the  same,  &c.  Though 
these  teachings  are  apparently  oppo- 
site in  their  tendencies,  yet  they  are 
communicated  by  the  same  shepherd 
to  his  different  servants,  and  conduce 
to  one  great  object,     ^^t^^  refers  both 
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12  And  beyond  these,  my  son,  beware  !  to  make  many  books 


to  2'"i51,  the  words,  and  to  ^Jl'j  and 
loi^'o,  the  gnad  and  stake,  and  is 
lullowed  by  ]'0,  which  is  not  uulVe- 
quently  taken  by  the  efficient  cause 
after  a  passive  verb  (com p.  Gen.  i.x. 
II;  Job  xxiv.  ]  ;  8ong  of  Songs 
iii.  10;  Gesen.  §  14:5,  2;  Evvald, 
§  295,  c).  np,  shepherd,  i.e.,  God, 
who  alone  imparts  these  diflerent 
lessons  of  heavenly  wisdom  to  his 
inspired  servants.  Very  significant 
and  empliatic  is  the  expression  iri.v!, 
the  same  {vide  ii.  14),  shewing  the 
unity  oi' the  fountain-head  from  which 
ail  these  various  streams  derive  iheir 
existence.  With  this  sim|)le  expla- 
nation, which  leaves  to  every  word 
its  natural  meaning,  and  violates  no 
points  or  accents,  we  shall  give  some 
of  the  multifarious  renderings,  leav- 
ing the  reader  to  decide  which  is  the 
preferable  translation.  The  Septua- 
gint,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Syriac 
translate  it,  "  the  words  of  the  wise 
are  as  goads  and  as  nails  firmly  fixed, 
which  have  been  given  by  those  of 
the  counsel  from  one  shepherd;" 
Luther  renders  it,  biefe  SBorte  bet 
SBeifen  finb  ©pie^e  unb  9tcigel, 
(?cfc()ricbcu  biird;  bie  ^l)Jeiftev  bet 
SBerfammlunocn,  unb  wn  (ginem 
-.jbirten  gcgebcn,  these  words  of  the 
wise  are  spears  and  nails  ivritten  by 
the  masters  of  assemblies,  and  given 
by  one  shepherd;  the  Zurich  Bible 
has  bann  ivcpfer  liitcn  wort  finb  alS 

ftacfe  mit  bcncn  man  fttiipffet,  t»nnb 
nagel  bie  bnvc^tringcnb,  mit  bcncnn 
[bie  menfrf}cn]  jcmen  gcl>iltcn  wcrbcnb, 
bann  fp  wctbcnb  t>cnn  eincm  cinigcn 
^irtenn  gegcbcn,  which  is  literally 
adopted  by  Coverdale,  "  for  the 
words  of  the  wise  are  like  pricks  and 
nails  that  go  through,  wherewith 
men  are  kept  togetlier ;  for  they  are 
given  of  one  shepherd  only  ; "  the 
Bishops'  Bible  again  has,  "  for  the 
words  of  the  wise  are  like  pricks  and 
nails  that  go  through,  of  tlie  authors 
of  gatherings,  [which]  are  given  of 
one  shei)herd,'  remarkitig,  in  the 
margin,  "  authors  of  gatlierings  he 
calleth    wise    men,"    because    they 


gather  the  sayings  of  the  wiser  sort 
of  men  in  their  books."  The  Geneva 
Bible,  which  is  followed  by  the  Auth. 
Version,  renders  it,  "  the  words  of 
the  wise  are  like  goads  and  like  nails 
fastened  by  the  masters  of  the  assem- 
blies, which  are  given  by  one  pastor; " 
according  to  Broughton  it  means, 
"the  words  of  the  wise,  as  goads  and 
as  nails  fastened  in  the  shcepfolds, 
being  given  from  one  shepherd;" 
according  to  Lightfoot  (Works,  ii. 
575),  it  ought  to  be,  "the  words  of 
the  wise  are  as  goads,  and  as  nails 
fastened  by  those  that  gather  the 
flock  into  the  fold,  which  are  fur- 
nished by  the  chief  shepherd  ;  "  and, 
according  to  Desvoeux,  it  means, 
"  one  shepherd  gave  the  words  of  the 
wise  like  goads,  and  ap})ointed  the 
masters  of  collections,  like  planted 
repositories."  Hodgson,  again,  with 
equal  certainty,  tells  us  that  it  means, 
"  like  goads  or  like  points  that  pierce, 
are  the  sayings  of  the  wise  ;  the 
persons  employed  to  collect  them 
were  appointed  by  none  but  the 
teacher;"  whilst  Mendelssohn,  Fried- 
liinder,  and  Preston  assure  us  that 
it  ought  to  be  rendered,  "  the  words 
of  the  wise  are  like  points  of  goads, 
and  the  sayings  of  the  gatherers 
cleave  to  the  soul  like  nails  implanted, 
agreeing  together  as  if  they  proceeded 
from  one  thinking  mind." 

12.  And  beyond  these,  &c.  Having 
adverted,  in  the  foregoing  verse,  to 
the  variety  and  sufBciency  of  the 
teachings  in  the  sacred  writings,  and 
to  the  Divine  source  from  which 
they  emanate,  Coheleth  now  warns 
his  readers  against  seeking  satisfac- 
tion in  ])rofane  books,  the  making 
and  perusal  of  which  will  only  yield 
endless  trouble  and  pain;  just  as  he 
found  it  by  experience,  when  acquir- 
ing knowledge  in  order  to  fathom  the 
mysteries  of  Providence,  and  to  find 
repose  for  his  soul  {vide  supra,  i.  18). 
The  importance  of  this  caution,  not 
to  seek  peace  of  mind  in  the  multi- 
tude of  books,  will  be  more  obvious 
if  we   bear   in    mind    the   arrogant 
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there  is  no  end,  and  much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh. 


pretensions  of  some  of  tlie  ancient 
writings,  and  that  the  lihrary  at 
Thebes  had  the  inscription  ^''X'^? 
ictrpETov,  'pharmacy  of  the  soul  (com  p. 
Diodorns,  i.  49).  Hence  also  the 
similar  advice  of  Horace  to  "  listen 
to  the  words  of  the  wise  "  — 

Inter  ciinota  leges  ct  percontabere  doctos, 
Qua  rations  queas  traducere  leniter  sevum." 

"  Consult  with  care  the  learned  page, 
Inquire  of  every  scienced  sage, 
How  you  may  glide  with  gentle  ease 
Adown  the  current  of  your  days. 

Epist.  lib.  i.  epist.  sviii.  96,  97. 

The  Vulgate,  the  Chaldee,  Rashi, 
Rashham,  Luther,  the  Zurich  Bible, 
Coverdale,  the  Bishops'  Bible,  the 
Geneva  Bible,  Grotius,  Michaelis, 
Mendelssohn,  Gesenius,  De  Wette, 
Philippson,  &c.,  rightly  construe  in' 
with  p,  more  than,  beyond,  besides,  as 
is  evident  from  'srap,  more  than,  or 
besides  me,  in  Ksth.  vi.  fi,  and  from 
the  usage  of  this  phrase  in  post- 
biblical  Hebrew.  The  construction 
n^TO  with  iniri,  by  these  be  adi)iohished, 
which  is  adopted  by  the  Authorised 
Version,  Desvoeux,  Hodgson, Holden, 
Knobel,  Noyes,  Hitzig,  Heiligstedt, 
Stuart,  Elster,  Vaihinger,  Heugsten- 
berg,  e^c,  is  both  contrary  to  the 
usage  of  p  in%  and  is  contradicted  by 
Ps.  xix.  2,  where  it  is  evident  that 
inirt  is  construed  with  3,  and  not  with 
o.  The  pronoun  '^^TJ  refers  to  the 
immediate  antecedent,  i.  e.,  the  words 
of  the  wise  and  of  the  masters  of  as- 
semblies, by  which  the  whole  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  was  characterised 
in  the  foregoing  verse,  '^i,  my  son, 
is  not  Rehobonm,  who  is  liere  pro- 
phetically or  otherwise  cautioned 
(Gill,  Preston,  &c.),  but  is  an  affec- 
tionate term  by  which  teachers  gene- 
rally addressed  their  disciples  or 
readers  (comp.  Prov.  i.  8.  10.  15; 
ii.  1;  iii.  1;  iv.  1,  &c.),  because 
teachers  and  disciples  are  regarded 
as  sustaining  the  relationship  of  spi- 
ritual *jDarents  and  children  (comp. 
Judges xvii.  10;  1  Sam.x.  12;  2Kiags 
ii.  15,  V.  13).  For  inin,  to  be  uarned, 
to  take  care,  which  Ibn  Ezra  rightly 


explains  by  "^"9%'^,  see  iv.  13.  Pres- 
ton's objection  to  this  rendering,  tliat 
"  the  expression  of  so  illiberal  a  sen- 
timent cannot  have  been  intended  by 
Solomon,"  is  obviated  by  the  fact 
thatCoheleth  does  not  caution  against 
using  profane  books  absolutely,  but 
warns  us  not  to  attempt  to  find  in 
them  that  satisfaction  for  the  cravings 
of  our  immortal  souls  which  the 
sacred  Scriptures  alone  can  yield. 
Equally  untenable  is  the  objection 
of  Vaihinger,  that  this  rendering  an- 
ticipates the  next  clause,  wherein  is 
contained  the  caution  ayainst  other 
books,  inasmuch  as  this  clause  does 
not  give  the  warning,  but  the  reason 
for  it.  Rashbam's  explanation,  inn 
nn©  inn  'an  -|m«  cn'nra  c^nDnn©  rrao 
■jD  nnDb  nn-in  oncD  nwsb  nbiDn  p  ^'« 
□Dim  moDnD,  and  more  than  these  luise 
men  can  teach  thee,  teach  thyself,  be- 
cause it  U'Oidd  be  endless  trouble  to 
make  the  many  books  required  for 
irritiny  down  all  the  necessary  wisdom, 
which  is  followed  by  Herzfeld,  who 
accordingly  fills  out  the  sentence 
in-in  ':!i  ^iTninb  hot  ^"^dv  it^^  ihm,  hut 
more  than  these  can  teach  thee,  my  son, 
teach  thyself;  and  Philippson,  who, 
without  supplying  the  supposed  ellip- 
sis, renders  it  abet  mci)t  atf?  biefe, 
mein  ®oI;n,  betef)re  bic^  fetbfl,  will  not 
be  entertained  by  any  one  who  believes 
the  inspired  writings  to  contain  the 
best  lessons,  and  to  be  able,  above 
all  other  teachings,  to  make  men  wise 
unto  salvation.  Still  more  unnatural 
is  the  fresh  conclusion  at  which 
Ewald  has  arrived  in  his  Jahrbiicher 
(iii.  124),  that  the  meaning  of  this  is 
unb  wa^  au^  i{)ucn  (ben  ©vriit^cn) 
criibvigt  (b.  i.  wa^  awi  il)iicu  fotcst, 
fid)  cvgibt)  barvon  taf!  bid)  iuarnen ! 
(bent  folge  nnd;},  and  what  remains 
of  them  (i.  e.,  that  which  results  from 
these  iuaxims,  which  they  teach)  thereby 
be  admonished  {follow  it).  Hitzig's 
translation  of  "i:i1  nncp  niiri?  by  to 
make  many  books,  tiithout  end,  and 
much  exertion  of  mind,  are  a  weariness 
of  the  flesh,  which  is  followed  by 
Stuart,   regarding  Y2  X^  as  synony- 
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Vd  In  conclusion,  everything  is  noticed;   fear  God,  and  keep 


nious  with  ^■N»p,  and  as  added  to  na-in 
for  the  sake  of  intensity,  thus  making 
this  clause  and  ns-in  3nbi  two  subjects 
or  nominatives  of  the  sentence — pro- 
ceeds from  the  Chaldee  paraphrase, 
and  is  contrary  to  the  rhythm  and 
evenness  of  the  construction,  inas- 
much as  it  assigns  to  d'")?9  r\rxi>  too 
many  adjuncts,  and  leaves  ^n'?  with 
the  solitary  rij-in.  Besides,  the  close 
relationship  between  y'P  ]'«,  endless 
task,  and  lii'a  n??',  weariness  of  the 
Jiesh,  shews  that  they  are  both 
predicates.  For  the  omission  of 
the  )  before  the  infinitive  nri''?,  see 
iii.  4. 

13.  In  conclusion,  &c.  The  epi- 
logue, like  the  treatise  (vide  verse  7), 
concludes  with  the  awful  hut  con- 
soling doctrine  of  a  final  retribution. 
The  fate  of  the  godly  and  ungodly, 
which  is  now  so  perplexing  (cide 
supra,  i.  11),  will  not  be  the  same. 
There  is  a  righteous  Judge  who  takes 
cognizance  of  everything  we  do;  we 
must  therefore  fear  him  and  keep  his 
commandments,  this  being  the  duty 
of  every  man.  ij^riiD,  literally  the 
end  of  the  matter,  though  occurring 
nowhere  else  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  is 
frequently  employed  by  post-biblical 
vviiters  for  in  conclusion,  finally.  The 
phrase  s-n-i':  bkn  e.Kactly  corresponds 
in  construction  to  n3->pD  bsn  in  ii.  16, 
and  must  therefore  be  translated 
everything  is  heard  or  noticed;  the 
passive  ^'o-^^  bsn,  everythiny  is  noticed, 
is  used  instead  of  the  active  2?p^iJ  "Ji^ri 
cn^.^fn,  God  noticeth  everythiny,  be- 
cause of  the  immediately  following 
N-j:  □'n'?«rT-nN,  fear  God,  which  pre- 
cludes the  latter  mode  of  expression. 
This  explanation  is  moreover  coi'- 
roborated  by  the  words  Q^f.?"'?!  by, 
concerning  every  secret  thiny,  m  the 
following  verse,  which  is  simply  an 
exjjlanation  of  y^if?  ''^n,  shewing,  be- 
yond doubt,  that  the  latter  refers  to 
God,  who  notices  all  our  doings,  and 
hence  will  judge  even  oixr  secret  deeds. 
That  this  plain  sense  of  the  words 
should  have  been  overlooked,  and 
such  a  variety  of  forced  explanations 


should  have  been  resorted  to,  as  is  to 
be  found  in  the  ancient  versions  and 
.modern  commentaries,  is  most  re- 
markable. Thus  the  Septuagint 
(texo?  \oyov  TO  irat  axovs,  the  end  of  the 
discourse  the  whole  hear)  takes  "Jiin 
as  apposition  to  or  epexegetical  of 
la^FliD,  and  altering  rci^'?  into  sp^j, 
the  imjjerative.  This  construction, 
not  the  alteration,  is  followed  by 
Knobel,  Herzfeld,  De  Wette,  Ewald, 
Hitzig,  Heiligstedt,  Stuart,  Philipp- 
son,  Vaihinger,  Hengstenberg,  &c. ; 
some  of  these,  however,  differ  in  their 
renderings,  as,  for  instance,  "  the 
sum  of  the  discourse,  the  whole,  let 
us  hear"  (Knobel  and  De  Wette); 
"  let  us  listen  to  the  end  of  the  thing, 
or  rather  the  whole"  (Herzfeld) ;  "  the 
end  of  the  discourse,  of  the  whole,  has 
been  heard"  (Ewald),  &c.  But  this 
explanation  —  1.  Unnecessarily  vio- 
lates the  accents;  2.  Assigns  to  the 
words  a  very  unnatural  construction; 
and  3.  Would,  to  say  the  least,  re- 
quire 12T  to  have  the  article.  Still 
more  forced  are  the  Vulgate,  finem 

LOQUENDI  P.\R1TER  OMNES   AUDIAMUS, 

the  conclusion  of  the  discourse  let  us 
all  hear  together,  taking  fen  for  all 

unitedly ;  and  the  Syriac,  QiA^;-kj| 

the  end  of  the  discourse,  in  total  is  hear 
all,  doubly  translating  fen,  viz.,  in 
total  and  all;  and  likewise  the  Septu- 
agint, altering  i-o-i:?  into  yp'f.  Whilst 
Luther  (ia^ti  \x\v$  tit  -Jiauptfumme 
atler  ?e^re  ^orcn),  who  is  followed 
by  Coverdale  ("  let  us  hear  the  con- 
clusion of  all  things");  the  Geneva 
Bible  ("  let  us  hear  the  end  of  all ") ; 
Authorised  Version  ("  let  us  hear  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter"); 
Dcsvoeux,  Hodgson,  Noyes,  &c.,  mis- 
take "ij'j,  the  absolute,  for  the  con- 
struct. D^^^'fe  is  not  the  uhole  of 
man,  i.e.,  the  sum  and  substance, 
the  end  of  man's  existence  (the  Vulg., 
Rashbam,  Ibn  Ezra,  the  Geneva 
Bible,  the  Authorised  Version,  Hodg- 
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14  his  commandments,  for  this  every  man  should  do  j  for  God 


son,  Ewald,  Herzfeld,  Heiligstedt, 
Preston,  Elster,  Philippson,  &c  ),  in- 
asmuch as  this  plirase  uniformly  de- 
notes all  men,  every  man,  nor  since 
for  this  are  all  men,  the  )  being  sup- 
plied before  nj  (Rashi) ;  nor  this  be- 
longeth  to,  is  for,  every  man,  supplying 
)  before  "^^  (Geier,  Le  Clerc,  Hoklen, 
&c.),  wliich  requires  too  hard  and 
unwarrantable  an  ellipsis,  hut  this 
every  man  should  do;  -^tyv]  is  to  be 
taken  over  to  it,  in  accordance  with 
a  well-establislied  fact,  that  wlien  the 
same  verb,  though  of  a  different 
tense,  gender,  or  number,  is  to  be  em- 
ployed in  two  or  more  clauses  of  the 
verse,  it  is  not  unfrequently  omitted 
in  one  clause,  and  must  be  supplied 
from   the  other  {vide  supra,  x.  12). 

The    Syriac,    ^5  QJCTlj    ^^^ 

for  this  is  given  to  all  men  by  one 
master,   is  evidently   a   corrupiioa ; 

*OaT_.Z.|    ,j^    P-Ldo|    ^.LD?    was 

undoubtedly  a  marginal  gloss  upon 
ins!  nsTO  ^^m  in  verse  11,  and  has  here 
been  inserted  by  mistake. 

14.  For  Ood  uill  bring,  &c.  The 
admonition  to  i'ear  God  and  to  keep 
his  commandments,  which  was  en- 
forced in  the  foregoing  verse,  by  the 
declaration  that  he  takes  cognisance 
of  everything  (^9^'?  "J^n),  is  here 
farther  urged  by  the  fact,  that  this 
observing  of  everything  is  not  all ; 
that  there  is  a  future  judgment  ap- 
pointed over  all  the  secrets  of  men, 
when  God  shall  bring  before  his 
tribunal  every  human  action  which, 
he  has  noticed,  whether  good  or  bad. 
The  declaration  that  every  deed  will 
be  brought  into  judgment,  which 
cannot  possibly  refer  to  an  earthly 
tribunal  (comp.  v.  7),  and  the  fact 
that  this  judgment  is  to  be  over 
every  secret  thing,  i.  e.,  is  to  extend 
over  every  action  of  ours,  which  is 
concealed  from  our  fellow-creatures, 
and  can  therefore  not  take  place  in 


ordinary  courts  of  justice,  shew  in- 
contestably  that  (Jolieleth  speaks 
of  a  future  judgment,  when  God, 
the  righteous  Judge,  shall  reward 
every  man  according  to  his  deeds, 
whether  they  be  good  or  evil.  So 
plain  and  convincing  are  tlie  words 
of  the  text,  that  even  Knobel,  who 
labours  to  prove  that  Coheleth  denies 
the  immortality  of  tlie  soul,  is  con- 
strained to  say,  bctrac^tct  man  bie 
©telle  unt)efangcn,  fo  nuip  man  ben 
©ebanfen  an  ein  formUd)C(J  @erid)t, 
tt)ie  man  esS  ftd;  alsJ  nad)  bem  S:obe 
eintveten  benft,  bavin  ancvfennen. 
Sarauf  fii^rt  13  fcfjon  ber  2(ui3bvnf,  ba^ 
@ott  jebe  2^at  in  batJ  @crid)t  b.  ^. 
»or  feinen  9{icl)tcvflul)l  juv  rid)tevltd;en 
33euttl)ei(ung  btingen  werbe,  fowie  2) 
bev  Slu^bruf,  bafi  biefe^  ©eridjt  iiber 
atlc^  33etborgene  ivcrbe  abgcfjalten 
n^crben.  ©ie  (e^te  gormcl  wirb  immer 
ba  gebraud;t,  ivo  »on  eincm  formtidjen 
@erid;te  3.  23.  bem  nad;  bem  Sobe  bie 
Stebe  ift ;  »ergL,  Horn.  ii.  10  ;  1  Cor. 
iv.  5  ;  1  Tim.  v.  24,  25,  if  one  con- 
siders this  passage  impartially,  he 
must  admit  that  it  speahs  of  a  formal 
judgment,  which,  as  is  believed,  tiill 
take  place  after  death.  'This  is  evi- 
dent—  1.  From  the  expression,  Ood 
will  bring  every  work  into  judgment, 
i.  e.,  tvill  bring  it  before  Ids  judgment- 
seat  for  judicial  examination  ;  and 
2.  From  the  statement  that  this  judg- 
ment will  be  over  every  secret 
THING.  The  latter  phrase  is  always 
used  when  a  formal  judgment,  a  judg- 
ment after  death,  is  spoken  of  (comp. 
Piom.  ii  16;  1  Cor.  iv.  5  ;  1  Tim.  v. 
24,  25).  The  absence  of  the  article 
in  Tcswni  shews  that  it  belongs  to 
Djyrb3  by,  i  $.,  the  judgment  over  or 
concerning  every  secret  thing,  the  judg- 
ment extending  over  or  ajjpointed 
respecting  every  secret  thing  ;  so  that 
by  marks  the  object  of  the  judgment 
{vide  supra,  ii.  20,  iii.  18).  The 
Septuagint's  rendering  of  it  by  with, 
which  is  followed  by  the  Geneva 
Bible,  Authorised  Version,  Noyes, 
&c.,  and  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
rendering  as  well  as,  and  (the  Zurich 
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will  bring  every  work  to  the  judgment  appointed  over  every 
secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil. 


Bible,  Coverdale,  the  Bishops'  Bible, 
Hodgson,  &c.),  is  therefore  inadmis- 
sible.   The  Vulgate,  et  cuncta,  qu^ 

FlUNT,    ADDOCET    DeUS    IN     JUDICIUM 

PRO  OMNI  ERRATo,  Goil  uUl  bring 
into  judijmeJit  all  things  that  are  done 
for  every  error,  is  a  tame  paraphrase. 

The  Syriac ''^^^  ]rnn>  ^  ^, 

respecting  all  things  secret  and  re- 
vealed, adds  nVD:-)  after  dTpz.  Ibn 
Ezra's  explanation  of  ''?  by  '03,  i.  e., 
5?-\  □«■!  2112  c«  3';n  n3iD  >ED,  according  to 
the  intention  of  the  heart,  ichether  it 
he  good  or  evil,  which  is  followed  by 
many  modern  commentators,  is  pre- 
cluded by  "js  before  D^i'': ;  Luther's 
version  entirely  ignores  the  word  ^"S. 
The  Alassorites  repeat  verse  13  after 
verse   14,   because  of  the  word  2?^, 


evil,  being  anxious  that  the  inspired 
book  should  not  terminate  with  so 
harsh  an  expression,  and  that  the 
reader  should  leave  off  with  words 
of  comfort.  For  this  reason  the  last 
verse  but  one  is  also  repeated  at  the 
end  of  Isaiah,  Malachi,  and  Lamen- 
tations. To  shew,  however,  that  the 
verse  thus  repeated  docs  not  belong 
to  the  text,  the  Massorites  havo 
not  pointed  it,  and  added  in  each  of 
these  books  PP''n''  p'D,  mark  It-Kah, 
i.e.,  note  that  this  is  one  of  the  four 
books  indicated  by  the  initials  PP"n\ 
the  '  standing  for  n'i-\i-",  Isaiah  ;  the 
n  for  "iffi5>  'in,  twelve  Minor  Prophets, 
of  which  Malachi  is  liie  last;  the 
first  p  for  r^y\?,  Lamentations,  and  the 
second  p  for  Coheleth —  which  have 
the  penultimate  verse  EiKfujumj  ;;^apiv 
repeated. 


THE 

WORDS    OF    COHELETH, 

SON  OF  DAVID,  KING  IN  JERUSALEM. 


2  Vanity  of  vanities,  saitli  Colieleth,  vanity  of  vanities,  all  is 

3  vanity  :    man  hath   no  advantage  from  all  his  toil   where- 

4  with  he  toileth  under  the  sun ;  for  generation  passeth 
away  and  generation  cometh  on  5  while  the  earth  abideth 

5  for  ever.  The  sun  also  riseth  and  the  sun  setteth,  and, 
though  it  pantingly  goeth  to  its  place,  it  riseth  there  again. 

6  The  wind  goeth  to  the  south,  and  turneth  to  the  north ;  it 
goeth  round  and  round,  yet  the  wind  returneth  to  its  course. 

7  All  the  streams  run  into  the  sea,  and  the  sea  doth  not 
overflow ;   the  place  where  the  streams  go  to,  thence  they 

8  return  again.  All  words  are  feeble.  Men  could  never  utter, 
the  eye  could  never  be  satisfied  with  seeing,  and  the  ear 

9  could  never  be  filled  with  hearing  all.  What  hath  been  still  is, 
and  what  hath  been  done  is  still  done,  and  there  is  nothing 

10  new  under  the  sun.  If  there  be  anything  of  which  it 
is  said,  Behold   this  is  new !    it  hath  been  long  ago,  in 

11  the  time  of  old,  which  was  before  us.  But  there  is  no 
remembrance  of  former  men,  nor  will  there  be  any  re- 
membrance of  future  men  among  those  who  will  live 
hereafter. 

12, 13  I,  Coheleth,  was  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem.  And 
I  gave  my  heart  to  enquire  diligently  into  wisdom 
respecting  all  that  is  done  under  heaven ;   this  is  a  grievous 
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business  which    God   hath   given  to   tlie  children  of  men 

14  to  busy  themselves  therewith.  I  considered  all  the 
works  that  are  done  under  the  sun,  and  behold  they  are  all 

15  vanity  and  striving  after  the  wind  ;  for  the  desponding 
cannot  be  set  right,  since  he  that  is  gone  cannot  be  num- 

16  bered  again.  I  therefore  spake  to  my  heart,  saying,  "  I,  lo  ! 
I  have  acquired  far  greater  wisdom  than  any  one  who  was 
before  me  over  Jerusalem  —  my  heart  having  seen   much 

17  wisdom  and  knowledge,  for  I  have  given  my  heart  to 
know  wisdom  and  knowledge  —  I  know  that  even  this  is 

18  striving  after  the  wind.  For,  in  much  wisdom  is  much 
sadness,  and  multiplying  knowledge  is  multiplying  sorrow. 

ii.  I  then  spake  to  my  heart,  Come,  now,  let  me  try  thee 
with  mirth,  and  thou  shalt  see  pleasure  !      And,   lo !    this 

2  too  is  vanity.      To  mirth  I   said,  Thou  actest  foolishly ! 

3  and  to  pleasure,  What  doeth  she  ?  I  resolved  with  my 
heart  to  entice  my  body  with  pleasure,  my  mind  guiding 
with  wisdom,  and  to  lay  hold  on  folly,  till  I  should  see 
what  is   good  for  the  sons  of  men  which  they  should  do 

4  under  heaven,  the  numbered  days  of  their  lives ;  I  therefore 
increased  my  possessions,  I  builded  me  houses,  I  planted 

5  me  vineyards,  I  made  me  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds, 

6  and  I  planted  in  them  trees  of  all  sorts  of  fruit.  I  made 
me  pools  of  water,  to  water  therefrom  the  grove  yielding 

7  trees;  I  bought  me  men-servants  and  maid- servants, 
and  had  house-born  servants ;  I  had  also  many  herds  of 
oxen  and   sheep,  above  all  who  were  before  me  in  Jeru- 

8  salem ;  I  amassed  me  also  silver  and  gold,  and  the  treasures 
of  kings  and  kingdoms ;  I  got  me  men-singers  and  women- 
singers,  and  the  delight  of  men — a  large  number  of  wives ; 

9  so  that  I  greatly  increased  above  all  that  were  before  me  in 
10  Jerusalem,  my  wisdom  also  aiding  me  therein ;  and  nothing 

that  my  eyes  desired  did  I  withhold  from  them  ;  I  did  not 
keep  back  my  heart  from  any  pleasure,  as  my  heart  was  to 
receive  happiness  from  all  my  toil ;  and  this  was  to  be  my 

3  Q 
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11  portion  from  all  my  toil.  But  when  I  looked  at  all  my 
works  which  my  hands  worked,  and.  at  the  toil  wherewith 
I  toiled  to  accomplish  them,  behold,  all  was  vanity  and  striv- 
ing after  the  wind,  since  there  is  no  advantage  under  the 

12  sun.  I  then  turned  to  consider  wisdom,  and  madness,  and 
folly;— for  what  is  the  man  that  will  succeed  the  king,  who 

13  was  made  king  long  ago? — and  I  saw  that  there  is  an  advan- 
tage to  wisdom  over  folly,  as  is  the  advantage  of  light  over 

14  darkness.  As  for  the  wise  man,  his  eyes  are  in  his  head, 
while  the  fool  walketh  in  blindness ;  and  yet  I  knew  tliat  the 

15  same  fate  will  meet  both.  I  therefore  spake  with  my 
heart,  A  fate  like  that  of  the  fool  must  also  meet  me,  even 
me,  and  why  am   I  then  wiser?   and  I  said  to  my  heart 

16  that  this  too  is  vanity;  since  there  is  no  remembrance  of 
the  wise  man  as  of  the  fool  for  ever,  for,  as  in  time 
past,  both  will  be  forgotten  in  days  to  come.    And,  alas !  how 

17  like  the  fool  dieth  the  wise  man  !  Therefore  I  hated  life, 
for  the  work  which  is  worked  under  the  sun  pressed  heavily 
upon  me,  as    all    is   vanity    and    striving  after   the   wind ; 

18  and  I  hated  all  my  gain  which  I  gained  under  the  sun, 
as  I  must  leave  it  to  the  man  who  shall  come  after  me,  and 

19  no  one  knoweth  whether  he  will  be  a  wise  man  or  a  fool, 
and  yet  he  shall  have  power  over  all  my  gain  which  I  have 

20  wisely  gained  under  the  sun ;  this,  too,  is  vanity.  Thus  I 
turned  to  cause  my  heart  to  despair  of  all  the  gain  which  I 

2 1  gained  nnder  the  sun  ;  for  here  is  a  man  who  hath  laboured 
wisely,  and  prudently,  and  skilfully,  and  must  leave  it 
as   a  portion  to  a  man  who  hath  not  worked  at  it  at  all ; 

22  this,  too,  is  vanity  and  a  great  evil.  For  man  hath  nothing 
from  all  his  labour  and  the  striving  of  liis  heart  that  he 

23  laboureth  under  the  sun,  since  his  business  grieveth  and 
irritateth  him  all  his  days,  and  his  mind  doth  not  rest  even 

24  at  night ;  this  also  is  vanity.  There  is  nothing  better  for 
man  than  to  eat  and  drink,  and  let  his  soul  enjoy  pleasure 

25  in  his  labour;  even  this  I  saw  cometh  from  God:  for  who 
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should  eat,  and  wlio  sliould  hasten  tliercunto,  except  I  V 
26  For  to  the  man  who  is  good  before  Him  He  givcth  wis- 
dom, and  knowledge,  and  joy ;  but  to  the  sinner  He  giveth 
tJie  business  to  gather  and  to  amass,  that  he  may  give 
it  to  him  who  is  good  before  God.  This,  too,  is  vanity, 
and  striving  after  the  wind, 
iii.       There  is  a  fixed  time  for  all  things,  and  an  appointed 

2  season  for  all  undertakings  under  heaven  ;  a  time  to  be 
born,  and  a  time  to  die ;  a  time  to  plant,  and  a  time  to  pluck 

3  up  that  whicli  is  planted  ;  a  time  to  kill,  and  a  time  to  save ; 

4  a  time  to  break  down,  and  a  time  to  build  up  houses  *,  a  time 
to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh  ;  a  time  to  mourn,  and  a  time 

5  to  rejoice ;  a  time  to  cast  away  stones,  and  a  time  to  gather 
up  stones ;    a  time  to  embrace,  and  a  time  to  refrain  from 

6  embracing ;    a  time  to  seek,  and  a  time  to  lose ;    a  time  to 

7  keep,  and  a  time  to  cast  away ;  a  time  to  rend  garments,  and 
a  time  to  sew  them  together ;  a  time  to  be  silent,  and  a  time 

8  to  speak ;  a  time  to  love,  and  a  time  to  hate ;  a  time  of  war, 

9  and  a  time  of  peace.     He  who  laboureth  hath  therefore  no 

10  advantage  from  that  wherein  he  laboureth.  I  have  considered 
the  business  which  God  hath  given  to  the  sons  of  men  to 

11  busy  themselves  therewith ;  he  hath  made  it  all  beautiful 
in  its  season ;  he  hath  also  put  eternity  into  their  heart,  only 
that  man  understandeth  riot  the  work  which  God  hath  made 

12  from  beginning  to  end.  I  knew,  then,  that  there  was  no 
good  for  tliem  but  to  rejoice  and  do  themselves  good  all 

13  their  life;    and  also  that  if  a  man  eat  and  drink,  and  enjoy 

14  pleasure  in  all  his  labour,  it  is  a  gift  of  God.  I  knew 
that  whatever  God  hath  made,  the  same  continueth  for 
ever ;  to  it  nothing  can  be  added,  and  from  it  nothing 
can  be  taken  ;  and  God  hatli  so  done  it  that  men  may  fear 

15  before  him.     What  hath  been  was  long  ago,  and  wliat  is 

16  to  be  was  long  ago,  for  God  recalleth  what  is  past.  And, 
moreover,  I  saw  under  the  sun,  that  in  the  place  of  justice 
there  was  iniquity,  and   in   the  place   of  equity  there  was 
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17  iniquity.  I  said  to  my  heart,  God  will  judge  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  for  there  is  a  time  of  judgment  with  Him, 

18  for  every  thing  and  deed.  Yet  I  said  to  my  heart  respecting 
the  children  of  men,  God  hath  chosen  them  to  shew  that 

19  they,  even  they,  are  like  beasts.  For  man  is  mere  chance, 
and  the  beast  is  mere  chance,  and  they  are  both  subject  to 
the  same  chance ;  as  is  the  death  of  one,  so  is  the  death  of 
the  other,  and  both  have  the  same  spirit ;  and  the  advantage 

20  of  man  over^the  beast  is  nothing,  for  both  are  vanity :  both 
go  to  the  same  place,  both  were  made  of  dust,  and  both  turn 

21  into  dust  again :  no  one  knoweth  whether  the  spirit  of  man 
goeth  upward,  and  whether  the  spirit  of  the  beast  goeth  down- 

22  ward  to  the  earth.  Wherefore  I  saw  that  there  is  nothing- 
better  for  man  than  to  rejoice  in  his  labours,  for  this  is  his 
portion,  since  no  one  can  bring  him  to  see  what  will  be  here- 

iv.  after.  Then  I  saw  again  all  the  oppressed  who  are  suffering 
under  the  sun,  and  beheld  the  tears  of  the  oppressed,  and 
they  had  no  comforter,  and  with  their  oppressors  there  was 

2  violence,  and  they  had  no  comforter ;  and  I  esteemed  the  dead 
happy  who  have  died  long  ago,  more  than  the  living  who 

3  are  still  alive ;  and  happier  than  both,  him  who  hath  not 
been  born,  who  hath  not  seen  these  evil  doings  which  are 

4  done  under  the  sun.  Then  I  saw  that  all  the  toil,  and 
all  the  skill  in  work,  are  from  jealousy  of  one  toward 
the  other,  this  also  is  vanity  and  striving  after  the  wind  ; 

5  the  sluggard  foldeth   his   hands  and  yet  eateth  his  meat  ; 

6  better  a  handful  of  enjoyment  than  two  handsful  of  labour 

7  and  striving  aiter  the  wind.     And  again  I  saw  a  vanity  under 

8  the  sun ;  here  is  one  who  hath  no  one  with  him,  hath  not 
even  a  son  or  a  brother,  and  yet  there  is  no  end  to  all  his 
labour;  even  his  eyes  are  not  satisfied  with  riches ;  and  for 
whom  do  I  labour  and  deny  my  soul  any  of  my  riches  ?  this, 

9  too,  is  vanity,  and  a  gricvoas  business.    Happier  are  two  than 
10  one,  because  they  have  a  good  reward  for  their  labour;  for  if 

one  fall,  the  other  will  lift  up  his  fellow ;  but  woe  to  the 
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solitary  one  who  falleth  and  hath  no  fellow  to  help  him  up. 

1 1  Moreover,  if  two  sleep  together  they  are  warm  ;  but  a  solitary 

12  one,  how  can  he  he  warm  ?  And  if  an  enemy  overpower  the 
solitary  one,  two  surely  will  withstand  him,  and  a  threefold 

13  cord  is  not  easily  broken.  Happier  is  a  poor  and  wise  youth 
than  an  old  and  foolish  king  who  knoweth  no  one  to  counsel 

14  him.  For  a  prisoner  may  go  from  prison  to  a  throne, 
whilst  a  king  may  become  a  beggar  in  his  own  kingdom. 

15  I  see  all  the  living  who  walk  under  the  sun,  associating 

16  with  the  youth  who  succeedeth  him  ;  there  is  no  end  to 
all  the  people,  to  all  over  whom  he  ruleth.  Yet  those  who 
will  live  afterwards  shall  not  rejoice  in  him,  for  even   this 

17  is  vanity  and  striving  after  the  wind.  Keep  thy  feet  when 
thou  goest  to  the  house  of  God,  for  to  obey  is  a  nearer  way 
to  Him   than   to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  the  disobedient,  as 

v.  they  who  obey  know  not  to  do  evil.  Do  not  hasten  thy 
mouth,  and  do  not  urge  thy  heart  to  utter  words  before  God, 
for  God  is  in  heaven  and  thou  art  upon  earth,  therefore  let 

2  thy  words  be  few ;  moreover,  dreaming  cometh  through  the 
multitude  of  things,  and  foolish  talk  through  the  multitude 

3  of  words.  When  thou  vowest  a  vow  to  God,  hesitate  not  to 
pay  it,  for  fools  have  no  fixed  will ;  pay  that  which  thou  hast 

4  vowed.     Better  that  thou  shouldst  not  vow  than  that  thou 

5  shouldst  vow  and  not  pay.  Do  not  suffer  thy  mouth  to 
cause  tliy  flesh  to  sin,  and  do  not  say  before  the  angel  tliat  it 
was  an  error :  why  should  God  be  angry  on  account  of  thy  idle 

6  talk,  and  destroy  the  work  of  thine  hands  ?  For  all  this  is 
through  the  multitude  of  idle  thoughts,  and  vanities,  and 

7  much  talking ;  but  fear  thou  the  Lord.  If  thou  seest  oppres- 
sion of  the  poor,  and  perverting  of  justice  and  equity  in  the 
land,  be  not  alarmed  at  the  matter  ;  for  there  is  a  superior 

8  watching  the  superior,  and  superiors  again  over  them  5  and 
the  advantage  for  the  people  is,  that  it  extendcth  to  all ;  even 

9  the  king  himself  is  subject  to  the  field.  Whoso  loveth  money 
is   never  satisfied    with   money,  nor  he   who  loveth  riches 
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10  with  what  tliey  yield  ;  this,  too,  is  vanity.  For  when  riches 
increase,  those  that  consume  them  increase ;  what  advantage, 
therefore,  hath  the  owner  thereof,  except  the  looking  thereon 

11  with  his  eyes?  Sweet  is  the  sleep  of  the  husbandman, 
whether  he  eat  little  or  much  ;  whilst  abundance  doth  not 

12  suffer  the  rich  to  sleep.  There  is  a  sore  evil  which  I  have 
seen  under  the  sun  —  riches  hath  been  hoarded  up  by  the 

13  rich  for  the  owner  thereof  to  his  hurt.  For  the  riches 
perish  in   some  unfortunate   business,  and  he  begetteth  a 

14  son  when  he  hath  nothing  in  his  possession.  As  he  cometh 
forth  from  the  womb  of  his  mother,  even  as  he  cometh 
naked,  he  returneth  again,  and  taketh  nothing  from  his  work 

15  which  he  may  carry  away  as  his  possession.  And  even  this 
is  a  sore  evil,  just  as  he  cometh  so  must  he  go,  and  what 

16  advantage  hath  he  who  laboureth  for  the  wind?  Yet  he 
eateth  all  his  days  in  darkness,  and  is  much  disturbed,  and 

17  hath  grief  and  vexation.  Behold,  that  which  I  have  seen  is 
good,  that  it  is  well  for  man  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  to 
enjoy  the  good  in  all  his  labours  which  he  laboureth  under 
the  sun,  the  numbered  days  of  his  life  which  God  hath 

18  given  him ;  for  this  is  his  portion ;  and  also,  that  if  a  man 
to  whom  God  hath  given  riches  and  wealth  is  enabled 
to   eat  thereof,  and   to  take  his  portion,  and  to  rejoice  in 

19  his  labour,  this  is  a  gift  of  God.  He  should  remember  that 
the  days  of  his  life  are  not  many,  that  God  causeth  him  to 
work  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  heart. 

vi.      There  is  an  evil  which  I  have  seen  under  the  sun,  and  it 

2  weigheth  heavily  upon  man.  Here  is  a  man  to  whom  God 
hath  given  riches,  and  wea,lth,  and  abundance,  so  that  his 
soul  lacketh  nothing  of  all  that  it  desireth,  and  God  hath 
not  given  him  the  power  to  eat  thereof,  but  a  stranger  eateth 

3  it  5  this  is  vanity,  and  a  sore  evil.  Though  one  beget  a 
hundred  children,  and  live  many  years,  yea,  numerous  as 
may  be  the  days  of  his  years,  yet  if  his  soul  is  not  satisfied 
with  good,  and  even  if  the  grave  did  not  wait  for  him,  I  say. 
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4  Better  than  he  is  an  untimely  birth  ;  for  this  cometh  in 
nothingness  and  goeth  in  darkness,  and  with  darkness  is  its 

5  memory  covered ;  it  doth  not  even  see,  and  doth  not  know 

6  the  sun ;  it  hath  more  rest  than  he.  And  if  he  live  twice  a 
thousand  years  and  see  no  good,  do  not  both  go  to  the  same 

7  place  ?     All  the  labour  of  this  man  is  for  his  mouth,  and  yet 

8  the  soul  cannot  be  satisfied ;  for  what  advantage  hath  the 
wise  man^  over  the  fool  ?  what  the  poor  man  over  him  who 

9  knoweth  to  walk  before  the  living?  Better,  indeed,  is  that 
which  is  seen  by  the  eyes,  than  that  which  is  pursued  by  the 
soul ;  yet  this,  too,  is  vanity  and  striving  after  the  wind. 

10  What  hath  been  was  long  ago  called  by  name ;  moreover,  it 
is  known  that  he  is  a  man,  and  cannot  contend  with  Him 
who  is  mightier  than  he  ;  what  advantage  then  hath  man  ? 

1 1  Moreover,  there  are  many  things  which  increase  vanity  ; 

12  and  who  knoweth  what  is  good  for  man  in  life,  the  numbered 
days  of  his  vain  life,  which  he  spendeth  as  a  shadow  ?  and 
who  can  tell  man  what  shall  be  after  him  under  the  sun? 

vii.  A  good  name  is  better  than  sweet  perfume,  and  tlie  day  of 

2  death  than  tlie  day  of  his  birth.  It  is  better  to  go  to  the 
house  of  mourning  than  to  go  to  the  house  of  feasting, 
because  this  is  the  end  of  all  men,  and  the  living  will  lay  it 

3  to  heart.     Better  is  thoughtful  sadness  than  wanton  mirth, 

4  for  by  a  serious  countenance  the  heart  is  improved.  The 
heart  of  the  wise,  therefore,  is  in  the  house  of  mourning,  and 

5  the  heart  of  fools  in  the  house  of  mirtli.  It  is  better  for  a 
man  to  listen  to  the  reproof  of  a  wise  man,  than  to  hear  the 

6  song  of  fools ;  for  as  the  crackling  of  thorns  is  under  the  pot, 

7  so  is  the  laughter  of  a  fool ;  this,  also,  is  vanity  ;  for  extor- 
tion maketh  the  wise  man  foolish,  and  bribery  corrupteth  the 

8  heart.     The  end  of  a  reproof  is  better  than  its  beginning, 

9  forbearancs  is  better  than  haughtiness.  Do  not,  therefore, 
hasten  on  thy  spirit  to  be  angry,  for  anger  is  cherished  in 

10  the  bosom  of  fools.  Do  not  say  why  was  it  that  former 
days  were  better  than  these  ;    for  thou  wouldst  not,  from 
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11  wisdom,  ask  after  them.  Wisdom  is  as  good  as  riches,  and 
moreover  hatli  an  advantage  over  them  for  those  who  see  the 

12  sun.  For  to  be  in  the  shelter  of  wisdom  is  to  be  under  the 
shelter  of  riches,    and  the    advantage    of  wisdom   is,   that 

13  wisdom  enliveneth  the  possessor  thereof.  Consider,  more- 
over, the  work  of  God,   since  no  man  can  straighten  that 

14  which  he  hath  made  crooked.  In  the  day  of  prosperity  live 
therefore  as  in  prosperity,  and  in  the  day  of  adversity  consider 
that  God  hath  also  made  this  as  well  as  that,  to  the  end  that 
man  should  not  discover  anything  which  will  be  after  him. 

15  I  have  seen  in  my  fleeting  days,  both  the  righteous  die  in 
his  righteousness,  and  the  wicked  live  long  in  his  wickedness. 

16  Be  not  therefore  very  righteous,  and  make  not  thyself  too 

17  wise,  for  thou  wilt  only  make  thyself  to  be  forsaken.  Be  not 
very  wicked,  and  be  not  foolish,  lest  thou  die  before  thy 

18  time.  It  is  better  that  thou  shouldst  lay  hold  of  this,  and 
also  not  let  go  thy  hand  from  that,  for  whoso  feareth  God 

19  will  make  his  way  with  both.  Wisdom  alone  is  greater 
strength  to  the  wise,  than  many  mighty  men  who  have  been 

20  in  the  city  ;  for  there  is  not  a  righteous  man  upon  earth  who 

21  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not.  Moreover,  give  not  thy  heart 
to  all  the  words  which  are  uttered,  lest  thou  hear  thy  servant 

22  speak  evil  against  thee ;  for  thy  heart  knoweth  that  oftentimes 

23  thou  also  hast  spoken  evil  of  others.  All  this  have  I  tried 
by  wisdom  ;  I  wished  to  be  wiser,  but  it  was  far  from  me. 

24  Far  remaineth  what  was  far,  and  deep,  deep !  who  can  find 

25  it  out  ?  I  and  my  heart  turned  to  know  and  diligently  to 
examine  practical  wisdom,  in  order  to  know  the  cause  of 

26  wickedness,  vice,  and  mad  folly,  and  I  found  woman  more 
bitter  than  death  ;  she  is  a  net,  her  heart  a  snare,  and  her 
hands  are  chains  ;  whoso  is  good  before  God  shall  escape  from 

27  her ;  but  the  sinner  shall  be  caught  by  her.  Behold  what  I 
have  found,  saith  Coheleth  —  taking  one  thing  after  another 

28  to  find  the  result  —  and  what  my  soul  is  still  seeking,  and  I 
have  not  found ;  one  man  among  a  thousand  I   have  found, 
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29  but  a  -woman  among  all  that  number  I  have  not  found  :  only 
behold  this  have  I  found,  that  God  made  man  upright,  but 

viii.  1  they  seek  out  many  devices.  Who  is  like  the  wise 
man  ?  and  who  like  him  that  understandeth  the  meaning  of 
the   thing?      The   wisdom    of  this   man   enlighteneth    his 

2  countenance,  and  liis  stern  visage  is  changed.  I  say,  then, 
obey  the  kuig's  command,  and  especially  because  of  the  oath 

3  of  God.  Do  not  go  away  hastily  from  his  presence,  do  not 
even  stand  up  because  of  an  evil  word,  for  he  doth  whatsoever 

4  pleaseth  him ;  inasmuch  as  the  word  of  a  king  is  powerful, 

5  and  who  shall  say  unto  him.  What  doest  thou?  Whoso 
keepeth  the  commandment  knoweth  not  an  evil  word.  More- 
over the  heart  of  the  wise  man  knoweth  a  time  of  judgment; 

6  for  there  is  a  time  of  judgment  for  everything,  when  the 

7  tyranny  of  a  man  is  heavy  upon  him.  Because  he  knoweth 
not  what  will  be,  and  because  no  one  can  tell  him  when  it 

8  will  be.  No  man  is  ruler  over  his  spirit  to  retain  the  spirit, 
and  there  is  no  power  over  the  day  of  death ;  and  there  is  no 
furlough  in  this  battle,  and  no  cunning  will  save  tlie  wicked  ; 

9  all  this  I  have  seen,  having  given  my  heart  to  all  the  doing 
that  is  done  under  the  sun.     There  is  a  time  when  a  man 

10  ruletli  over  men  to  their  injury;  and  thus  I  liave  seen  wicked 
men  buried  and  come  again,  and  those  wlio  did  right  depart 
from  the  place  of  the  holy,  and  be  forgotten  in   the  city; 

11  also  this  is  vanity.  Because  sentence  is  not  forthwith 
executed  for  evil  work,  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  full 

12  in  them  to  do  evil,  and  because  a  sinner  doeth  evil  a  hundred 
years  and  is  perpetuated.  But  I  also  knew  that  it  shall  be 
Avell  with  those  who  fera*  God,  who  truly  fear  before  II im  ; 

13  and  it  shall  not  be  well  to  the  wicked,  and,  like  a  shadow, 
he  shall  not  prolong  his  existence,  because  he  doth  not  fear 

14  before  God.  Still  there  is  this  vanity  happening  upon  the 
earth,  tliat  there  are  righteous  men  who  liave  wage^  like 
that  of  the  wicked,  and  there  are  wicked  Avho  have  wages 
like  that  of  the  righteous;  I  said  that  this,  too,  is  vanity. 

3  R 
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15  And  I  praised  mirth,  because  there  is  nothing  better  for 
man  under  tlie  sun  than  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  rejoice,  and 
this  will  follow  him  in  his  work  during  the  days  of  his  life 
which  God  giveth  him  under  the  sun. 

16  As  I  gave  my  heart  to  know  wisdom,  and  to  see  the  work 
which  is  done  under  the  sun,  how  that  one  doth  not  see 

17  sleep  with  his  eyes  by  day  and  by  night,  I  then  saw  that 
man  cannot  find  out  all  the  doing  of  God  whicli  is  done 
under  the  sun ;  wherefore  man  laboureth  to  search  it,  and 
cannot  find  it  out ;  and  even  if  the  wise  man  saith  he  under- 

ix.  1  standeth  it,  he  cannot  find  it  out.  For  all  this  have  I  taken 
to  heart,  and  proved  all  this,  that  the  righteous  and  the  wise, 
and  their  labours,  are  in  the  hand  of  God ;  these  men  know 

2  neither  love  nor  hatred,  both  are  before  them,  both  just  as 
before  all  others  ;  the  same  fate  happeneth  to  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked  ;  to  the  good  and  pure  and  to  the  impure  ; 
to  him  who  sacrificeth  and  to  him  who  doth  not  sacrifice ;  as 
is  the  good  so  is  the  sinner,  he  that  sweareth  as  he  who 

3  feareth  an  oath.  This  is  the  greatest  evil  of  all  that  is  done 
under  the  sun,  that  there  is  the  same  fate  for  all,  and  that, 
although  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  full  of  evil,  and 
madness  is  in  their  hearts  during  their  life,  yet,  after  it,  they 

4  go  to  the  dead ;  for  who  is  excepted  ?     To  all  the  living  there 

5  is  hope,  for  a  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion ;  since  the 
living  know  tliat  they  shall  die,  but  the  dead  know  not 
anything  ;  and  there  is  no  more  any  advantage  to  them,  for 

6  tlieir  memory  ceaseth  to  be  ;  also  their  love  as  well  as  their 
hatred  and  their  zeal  have  long  perished,  and  there  is  no 
more  any  portion  for  them  for  ever  in  all  that  is  done  under 

7  the  sun.  Go,  then,  eat  with  gladness  thy  bread,  and  drink 
thy  wine  with  cheerful  heart,  as  God  hath  long  since  been 

8  pleased  with   thy  works  ;  let  thy  garments  be  white  at  all 

9  times,  and  let  no  perfume  be  lacking  upon  thy  head  ;  enjoy 
life  with  the  woman  whom  thou  lovest,  all  the  days  of  thy 
vain  life  which  He  o;ivcth  thee  under  the  sun,  all  thy  vain 
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days,  for  this  is  ihy  portion  in  life,  and  in  the  labour  whcre- 

10  with  thou  labourest  under  the  sun:  whatever  thine  hand 
findeth  to  do,  whilst  tliou  art  able,  do  it ;  for  there  is  no 
work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom   in   Hades, 

11  whereunto  thou  art  going.  Then  again  I  saw  under  the 
sun,  that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong,  nor  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  riches  to  the  intelligent, 
nor  favour  to  the  learned ;  that  the  time  of  misfortune  cometh 

12  upon  all,  and  that  man  doth  not  even  know  his  time  ;  like  fisli 
which  are  taken  in  a  destructive  net,  and  like  sparrows  which 
are  caught  in  a  snare,  like  these  are  the  sons  of  men  ensnared 
in  the  time  of  misfortune,  when  it  suddenly  cometh  upon  them. 

13  Even  this  wisdom  have  I  seen,  and  it  seemed  great  to  me: 

14  There  was  a  little  city,  and  few  men  in  it ;  and  a  powerful 
king  came  against  it,  and  besieged  it,  and  built  great  towers 

15  over  it.  And  there  was  found  in  it  a  poor  wise  man,  and  he 
saved  the  city  by  his  wisdom  ;  and  yet  no  one  remembered 

16  that  poor  man.  Therefore  I  say,  wisdom  is  indeed  better 
than  force,  yet  the  wisdom  of  the  poor  is  despised,  and  his 

17  words  are  not  listened  to.  Though  the  words  of  the  wise 
are  listened  to  with  greater  pleasure  than  the  shouting  of  a 

18  foolish  ruler,  and  wisdom  is  better  than  instruments  of  war, 
X.  1  yet  one  fool  destroyeth  much  good ;  a  dead  fly  maketh  sweet 

ointment  stinkingly  to  ferment ;  a  little  folly  is  more  mighty 

2  than  honourable  wisdom.     Still  the  mind  of  the  wise  man 

3  is  at  his  right  hand,  but  the  mind  of  the  fool  at  his  left ;  and 
even  when  the  fool  walketh  on  the  road  he  lacketh  his  mind, 

4  and  yet  he  saith  of  every  one.  He  is  a  fool !     If  the  anger  of 
the  ruler  is  kindled  against  thee,  quit  not  thy  place,  for 

5  gentleness  preventeth  greater  outrages.     There  is  an  evil 
which  I  have  seen  under  the  sun  —  an  outrage  as  that  which 

6  proceedeth  from  a  ruler  ;  a  great  fool  is  placed  in  many  high 

7  positions,  and  the  noble  sit  in  degradation:   I  have  seen 
servants  upon  horses,  and  masters  walking  on  the  ground 

8  as  servants.     Yet  he  who  diggeth  a  pit  shall  fall  into  it, 
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9  and  whoso  breaketh  down  a  wall  a  serpent  shall  bite  him  ; 
he  who  breaketli  up  stones  shall  be  liuvt  therewith  ;  whoso 

10  cleaveth  wood  shall  be  cut  thereby.  If  the  axe  be  blunt, 
and  he  do  not  sharpen  it  beforehand,  he  shall  only  increase 
the  arm}^ ;    but  the    advantage  of  repairing  hath   wisdom. 

11  if  the  serpent  bite  without  enchantment,  there  is  no  advan- 

12  tage  to  the  charmer.  The  words  from  the  mouth  of  the 
wise  man  gain  him  favour,  but  those  from  the  lips  of  the 

13  fool  destroy  him  ;  the  beginning  of  the  words  of  his  mouth 
is  folly,  and  the  end  of  the  words  of  his  mouth  is  mischievous 

14  madness.  The  fool  also  speaketh  much,  though  no  man 
knoweth  what  shall  be  here  nor  what  shall  be  hereafter ; 

15  who  can  tell  him  it  ?     The  work  of  a  fool  wearieth  him, 

16  because  he  knoweth  not  how  to  go  to  the  city.  Woe  to  thee, 
O  land,  when   thy  king  is  childish,   and  thy  princes  feast 

17  in  tlie  morning  !  Happy  thou,  O  land,  when  thy  king  is 
noble,  and  thy  princes  eat  in  proper  time,  for  strength  and 

18  not  for  feasting  !     Through  slothful  hands  the  roof  falleth 

19  in,  and  through  lazy  hands  the  house  leaketh.  They  turn 
bread  and  wine,  which  cheereth  life,  into  revelry,  and  the 

20  money  of   is   made   to   supply   both.      Still   do   not 

revile  the  king  even  in  thy  thoughts,  and  do  not  revile  the 
prince  even  in  thy  bed-chamber,  for  the  bird  of  the  air 
conveyeth  the  report,  and  the  winged  creature  telleth  the 

xi.  1  story.    Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  for  in 

2  the  process  of  time  thou  mayest  find  the  profit  of  it ;  give  a 
portion  thereof  to  seven  and  even  to  eight,  for  thou  knowest 

3  not  what  misfortune  there  may  be  upon  the  earth.  When 
the  clouds  are  full  of  rain  they  empty  it  upon  the  earth, 
and   when  the    tree   falleth    in  the   south  or  north,  in  the 

4  place  where  the  tree  falleth  there  it  lieth  ;  whoso  therefore 
watcheth  the  wind  shall  not  sow,  and  he  wlio  looketh  at  the 

5  clouds  shall  not  reap.  As  thou  knowest  as  little  the  course 
of  the  wind  as  the  formation  in  the  womb  of  the  pregnant, 
so  thou  knowest  not   the  work    of  God  who  worketh  all 
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6  things.  Sow,  then,  thy  seed  in  the  morning,  and  withhold 
not  thine  hand  therefrom  in  the  evening,  since  thou  knowest 
not  which  shall  prosper,  this  or  that,  or  whether  both  shall 

7  be  alike  good  ;  and  the  light  shall  be  sweet,  and  it  shall  be 

8  cheering  to  the  eyes  to  see  the  sun.  For  even  if  a  man 
should  live  many  years,  he  ought  to  rejoice  in  them  all,  and 
to  remember  that  there  will  be  many  dark  days,  that  all 

9  which  is  coming  is  vanity  !  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy 
youth,  and  let  thy  lieart  cheer  thee  in  thy  youthful  days, 
and  pursue  the  ways  of  thine  heart,  and  the  things  which 
are  seen  by  the  eyes,  and  know  that,  respecting  all  these, 

10  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment.  Banish,  therefore, 
sorrow  from  thy  mind,  and  put  away  sadness  from  thy  body, 

xii,  1  for  youth  and  manhood  are  vanity ;  and  remember  thy 
Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  before  the  days  of  evil 
come,  and  the  years  arrive  of  which  thou  shalt  say,  I  have 

2  no  pleasure  in  them  :  before  the  sun  becometh  dark,  and 
the  light,   and   the   moon,   and  the  stars,   and  the   clouds 

3  return  after  the  rain ;  when  the  keepers  of  the  house  shall 
quake,  and  the  men  of  power  writhe,  and  the  grinding- 
maids  shall  stop  because  they  have  greatly  diminished,  and 
the  women  who  look  out  of  the  windows  shall  be  shrouded 

4  in  darkness ;  and  the  doors  shall  be  closed  in  the  street : 
when  the  noise  of  the  mill  shall  grow  faint,  and  the  swallow 
shall  rise  to  shriek,  and  all  the  singing  birds  shall  retire ; 

5  yea  the  people  shall  be  frightened  at  that  which  is  coming 
from  on  high,  and  at  the  terrors  which  are  on  their  way;  and 
the  almond  shall  be  despised,  and  the  locust  shall  be  loathed, 
and  the  caper-berry  shall  be  powerless ;  for  man  goetli  to 
his  eternal  home,  and  the  mourners  walk  about  the  street : 

6  bafore  the  silver  cord  goeth  asunder,  and  the  golden  bowl 
escapeth,  or  the  bucket  breaketh  upon  the  fountain,  and  the 

7  wheel  is  shattered  at  the  well,  and  the  body  returneth  to 
the  earth  as  it  wfts,  and  the  spirit  goeth  back  to  God  who 
gave  it. 
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8  Vanity    of    vanities,    saith    Coheleth ;    all    is    vanity ! 

9  And  besides  that  Coheleth  was  a  wise  man,  he  also  taught 
the  people  wisdom,  and  carefully  and  studiously  composed 

10  many  parables.     Coheleth  sought  to  find  words  of  comfort, 

11  and  he  wrote  down  frankly  the  words  of  truth.  The  words 
of  the  wise  are  like  goads,  and  those  of  the  masters  of  the 
assemblies  are  like  fixed  stakes,  given  by  the  same  shepherd. 

12  And  beyond  these,  my  son,  beware  !  to  make  many  books 
there  is  no  end,  and  much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh. 

13  In  conclusion,  everything  is  noticed ;   fear  God,  and  keep 

14  his  commandments,  for  this  every  man  should  do  ;  for  God 
will  bring  every  work  to  the  judgment  appointed  over  every 
secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil. 


APPENDICES. 


I. 

ANCIENT  VERSIONS. 

The  comparison  of  the  ancient  versions  with  the  original,  instituted 
throughout  the  Comnientaiy,  has  shewn  us  that  there  are  considerahle 
discrejiancies  between  them  and  the  Hebrew.  Many  and  various  have 
been  the  attempts  made  by  critics  to  account  tor  these  divergences.  Some 
have  sujiposed  tliat  the  translators  had  a  uitferent  text  to  what  we  now 
have;  others  that  they  had  a  meagre  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  and  mis- 
understood its  meaning;  some  have  maintained  that  they  have  designedly 
deviated  from  the  original,  and  that  no  heed  is  to  be  paid  to  their  false 
renderings;  whilst  others,  again,  have  assured  us  that  the  Jews  have  since 
wilfully  corrupted  the  te.\t,  tliat  the  unadulterated  readings  are  to  be  found 
in  the  ancient  versions,  and  that  the  Hebrew  text  must  be  corrected  by 
them.  Tliese  extreme  opinions,  however,  proceed  from  the  erroneous  suppo- 
sition tliat  the  ancient  translators  had  the  scientific  and  well-defined  rules 
of  exegesis,  as  well  as  the  critical  apparatus,  which  we  now  possess,  and  that 
tlie  genius  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  admits  of  a  literal  and  ver- 
batim translation  of  the  Hebrew;  so  that  by  turning  the  (Jrcek  or  Latin 
version  again  into  Hebrew,  we  obtain  the  words,  the  gender,  Tiumber,  and 
tense  of  the  original.  Thus,  we  are  gravely  assured,  by  eminent  critics,  that 
the  Sej)tuagint's  lendering  ot  nVnp  n"i*?«  by  eTttiv  o  IxxXiis-.as-Tiic  shews  the  incor- 
rect separation  of  the  words  in  the  Hebrew;  6  JKxx^s-iaa-Tii;  being  a  masculine 
noun  in  Greek,  the  Hebrew  word  ^'^.\}?,  for  whicli  it  stands,  must  also  be 
masci.line.  and  hence  cannot  be  construed  with  T)*?*?,  afeininine  verb  (rule 
supra,  p.  388).  The  folly  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  will  appear  all  the 
n)ore  glaring  when  we  bear  in  mind  that,  apart  from  the  diflerence  of  idioms, 
which  frequently  necessitated  the  addition  or  omission  of  words  or  the  solu- 
tion of  tropes,  and  the  inadvertences,  inconsistencies,  and  mistakes  which 
are  to  be  found  in  all  human  productions,  the  translators,  having  been 
Jews,  or  impregnated  with  Jewish  o[)inions,  followed  the  Hagadic  mode  of 
interpretation,  and  frequently  explained  the  text  according  to  the  rules 
described  in  the  Introduction  (p.  30),  thus  giving  us  rather  the  views  of  others 
about  the  ineait'uvj  of  jytsn'iffes  than  that  which  the  words  themselves  signify. 

P^very  repetition  of  a  wcjmI  or  sentence  in  the  t^criptures,  every  figure  of 
sjieech,  parallelism,  and  synonymous  expression,  word,  syllable,  letter  —  nay, 
the  very  shape  and  ornaments,  or  titles,  the  similarity  of  appearance  or 
sound  of  one  letter  or  word  to  another  Hebrew  or  fore'ujn  letter  or  word, 
are  regarded  by  the  Hagadic  interpreters  as  furnishing  a  clue  to  unlock  the 
recondite  and  mysterious  treasine  concealed  in   the  Bible.       Hence  the 
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various  senses  assigned  to  the  same  word  or  phrase  when  repeated ;  hence 
the  alteration  of  letters  or  words  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  place ; 
hence  the  interchange  of  assonances,  or  of  letters  and  expressions  reseinhling 
each  other;  hence  the  different  separations  of  the  same  word;  hence  the 
reduction  of  letters  and  words  to  their  numerical  value,  and  their  explanation 
by  other  letters  and  words  of  the  same  quantity,  and  many  other  modes  of 
dealing  with  the  text,  most  of  which  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  Commen- 
tary as  having  been  practised  by  the  ancient  translators.  The  extent,  however, 
of  the  Hagadic  influence  on  the  ancient  versions  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  a  careful  comparison  of  these  versions  with  the  Midrashim,  the  Talmud, 
and  the  Chaldee  paraphrases.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  many  of  the  dis- 
crepancies between  the  ancient  versions  and  the  Hebrew  text  are  neither 
owing  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  translators,  nor  to  different  readings, 
nor  to  a  wilful  corruption  of  the  text,  but  are  simply  the  result  of  the 
application  of  one  or  other  of  the  Hagadic  rules  of  interpretation,  exam- 
ples of  which  have  been  given  in  p.  30,  &c.,  and  throughout  the  Commentary. 
All  that  remains  to  be  done  now,  is  to  classify  some  of  the  deviations  of 
those  versions.  The  Septuagint,  being  the  oldest  version,  claims  our  atten- 
tion first. 

A.     The  Septuagtnt. 

The  Hagadic  influence  on  this  version  manifests  itself  in  various  ways, 
and  accounts  for,  as  well  as  explains,  many  renderings  which  are  otherwise 
inexjilicable  and  unintelligible.     Thus  — 

1.  The  particle  ns(,  the  sign  of  the  accusative,  which  occurs  as  such 
seventy-one  times  in  Coheleth,  is  in  forty-two  instances  —  i.  13;  ii.  3.  10.  12. 
14.  20.  24 ;  iii.  11.  15  ;  iv.  3.  5.  (twice)  8.  10  ;  v.  3.  5.  (thrice)  18. 19  ;  vii.  7.  13. 
(twice)  14. 18.  (twice)  21;  viii.  8.  9.  16.  (twice);  ix.  7.  11.  12.  15;  x.  20;  xi.  5.  6. 
8;  xii.  1. 13.  (twice)  —  regarded  as  the  accusative;  whereas  in  the  other  twenty- 
nine  instances  —  i.  14;  ii.  17.  18;  iii.  10.  11.  (twice)  17.  (twice);  iv.  1.2.  3.  4, 
(twice)  15;  v.  0;  vii.  15.  26;  viii.  8.  9.  15.  17.  (twice);  ix.  1.  (twice)  15; 
X.  19;  xi.  7;  xii.  9.  14  —  it  is  rendered  by  chv  =  tvith.  Commentators  have, 
been  perplexed  to  account  for  this  barbarism  and  violation  of  grammatical 
propriety  ;  but  a  reference  to  the  Hagadic  exegesis  will  shew  that  this  Hebrew 
particle  was  looked  up  to  as  having  a  mystical  significance,  because  the  two 
letters,  «  and  n,  of  which  it  is  composed,  are  the  alpha  and  omegra  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  (corap.  Midrash  Habba,  Yalkut,  and  Raslii,  on  Nu^ib.  vi. 
13.).  Hence  the  anxiety  of  the  translator  to  indicate  this  particle  in  Greek, 
when  a  passage  appeared  to  him  to  be  frauglit  with  special  mysteries. 

2.  The  Hagadic  influence  is  still  more  evident  in  the  peculiar  renderings 
and  paraphrases  of  ii.  12.  17;  iii.  15;  iv.  17;  v.  1;  vi.  8;  vii.  6.  12.  21  ; 
viii.  1;  x.  17.  19  ;  xi.  9;  xii.  9,  where  whole  phrases  and  sentiments  of  the 
Hagada  have  been  introduced  into  the  Greek  version,  as  has  been  shewn 
in  the  Commentary,  many  of  which  can  only  be  understood  by  comparing 
them  with  the  Midrashim  or  Chaldee  paraphrase. 

3.  As  the  object  of  this  mode  of  interpretation  is  more  to  shew  tlie 
recondite  and  spiritual  meaning  of  every  detached  verse  and  clause  than 
to  elucidate  the  design  of  the  inspired  book,  such  sentences  as  apparently 
savoured  of  heterodoxy  are  made  orthodox  by  adding  or  explaining  away 
some  words  (comp.  ii.  15.  17 ;  xi.  9). 

4.  Changing  letters  or  words  for  those  which  are  similar  in  appearance 
or  sound,  is  one  of  the  rules  whereby  the  many  meanings  of  the  text  are 
obtained  (comp.  i.  18;  ii.  3;  v.  16.  17;  vii.  22;  viii  6.  9.  12;  ix.  2,  with 
Introduction,  p.  31). 

5.  Such  exegesis  can  have  no  regard  for  the  recurrence  of  some  phrases; 
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and  hence  the  same  sentences  are  rendered  according  to  the  will  of  the  trans- 
lator (comp.  i.  9  with  iii.  15),  who  frequently  adds  words  (i.  1  ;  vii.  2  ; 
X.  19),  or  alters  them  (vii.  18;  viii.  10;  x.  10),  or  chanj^cs  tlicm  (i.  13; 
ii.   3  ;  viii.  18),  when  it  is  deemed  necess.iry  to  obtain  a  particular  souse. 

6.  When  the  translator  has  no  recondite  meaning  to  evolve,  and  adheres 
to  tlie  text,  his  renderings  sometimes  follow  the  very  order  of  the  words  in 
the  Hebrew  and  are  exceedingly  obscure  (conip.  viii.  H.),  but  sometimes 
are  happy,  and  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  modern  criticism,  e.ij.  v.  15  ; 
viii.  5.  9.  15;  ix.  17,  and  many  other  passages  duly  noticed  in  the  Commen- 
tary. 

B.    Aquila. 

The  disrepute  into  which  the  Sejituagint  had  fallen  among  the  Jews 
induced  Aquila,  a  Jewish  j)roselyte  wlio  tiourislied  about  a  d.  150,  to  under- 
take a  new  translation,  which  he  executed  with  slavish  litcrality,  as  is 
evident  from  the  surviving  ))ortion  of  it.  He,  too,  translated  the  mysterious 
particle  "n«  by  c-hv}  The  Talmud  speaks  in  high  terms  of  this  version.* 
And  though  it  is  to  be  greatly  regretted  that  the  fragments  of  it  which  liave 
escaped  destruction  are  too  small  to  shew  us  what  sense  the  translator 
attached  to  the  difficult  portions  of  Cobelelh,  yet  they  frequently  indicate 
the  old  readings  of  the  text. 

C.     Theodotion. 

Whether  it  was  the  servile,  and  at  times  unintelligible,  version  of  Aquila, 
or  some  other  cause,  which  made  it  necessary  that  another  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  verity  should  be  made,  it  is  now  difficult  to  say;  all  that  we  know 
is,  that  Theodotion,  also  a  Jewish  proselyte,  a  native  of  Ephesus  and. a  con- 
temporary of  Aquila,  published  a  fresh  translation  shortly  after  the  former 
appeared.  The  fragments  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  his  version  of 
Coheleth  are  too  insignificant  to  enable  us  to  judge  what  mode  he  adopted 
in  translating  this  difficult  book.  It  appears,  however,  from  his  transla- 
tion of  this  (comp.  i.  13;  iii.  19;  viii.  6),  and  other  portions  of  Scripture, 
that  he  made  both  the  Septuagint  and  Aquila  the  basis  of  his  translation, 
and  that  he  followed  the  Hagadic  exegesis,  as  is  evident  from  Gen.  iv.  4., 
where  he  translates  n;n''  y-i-'i  by  xai  hiTvpunv  o  Sso'?,  ami  Ond  set  on  fire,  of 
which  St.  Jerome  highly  ai)proves,  and  remarks,  unde  scire 2wterat  Cain,  quod 
fratris  nmnern  stiscepisset  Detis  et  sua  repudiasset,  nisi  ilia  intcrpretatio  vera 
esset,  qvam  Theodotion  posiiit :  Et  injlammami  Dominus  super  Abel,  et  super 
sacrifi'mim  ejus,  d-c.  Irinem  autem  ad  sucrijiciwn  devoraudum  solitum  venire 
de  ca:lo.^  Hash!,  who  gives  us  the  Hagadic  explanations,  says,  ■r\■:^n':^  -ca  mr 
inn3t3,  a  fire  descended  and  consumed  his  sicrifice.  Theodotion  also  rendei-s 
C'"!"?  Vl!^"?  "^^"prT"?  ^''?  C'"C''prT]  l)y  TrSjUWrai^ovTEj  Je  aviQna-av  oi  yioi  le-fah'K  Ik  t«c  y^f 

1  Aquila  autem  proselvtus  et  contentiosus  interpres,  qui  non  solum  verba,  scd 
etyniologias  quoque  verborum  transferre  conatus  est,  jure  projicitur  a  nobis. 
Quis  enim  pro  frumento,  et  vino,  et  oleo  possit,  vel  legere  vel  ii.telligcre,  x^'^f^ff 
i'Ttcc^i^jxlv,  imX-nMirma,  (Deut.  vil.  13.),  quod  nos  possuraus  dicere  fusionem  poma- 
tionemque  et  i<2^1nuhnti(nn.  Ant  quia  Hebran  non  solum  liabent  apQpa,^  scd  et 
TrpiapQfx;  ille  xay.oj;^Xa)c  et  syllabus  iuteipretatur  et  litteras,  dicitque  a-Lv  tov  otpavJr 
Kal  crlv  -Tr.v  yKv,  <iuo(l  Gnvca  et  Latina  Lingua  omnino  non  recipit. —  HitTonyni.  Kp. 
a.i  Pammach.  de  opt.  gen.  intcrpretandi.  Comp.  Henry  Owtu,  An  Enquiry  into 
tlie  present  state  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  10-2 ; 
Davidson,  Bihlical  Criticism,  p.  210. 

2  Sabbath,  8,  b;  Yoma,  41,  a. ;  Mcgilla,  73,  b. 

3  Hieronym.  quajstion.  Heb.  in  Gencsin  ad  b.  versum. 

3  S 
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AiyuTTTou,  and  one  of  five  did  the  children  of  Israel  go  out  of  the  land  of 
Eijiipt  (Exod.  xiii.  18) ;  according  to  the  Midrash  (tii  loco),  which  explains 
D^^Hnm  by  i^S''  niaoniD  in«,  which  is  also  mentioned  by  Rashi,  who  remarks, 
nVD«'''?3^nu)bMjn.-mc'pbnnyn«n«s'  -onnn  in«  ''Mjoino  ''■OTon  -in«  nn,  that  c'-i'ran 
is  also  explained  by  one  of  five,  i.e.,  one  from  five  went  out,  and  four  j)ortions 
died  during  the  three  days  of  darkness.  It  is  also  owing  to  Hagadic  influ- 
ence that  Theodotiou  frequently  retains  Hebrew  words  without  translating 
them  (comp.  Exod.  xii.  11;  Levit.  xiii.  (5.  19),  fearing  lest  he  might  not 
succeed  in  giving  the  correct  equivalent  in  Greek. 


D.     Symmachus. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  above  two  versions,  Symmachus,  who 
is  represented  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  as  an  Ebiouite,  published  a  third 
translation,  which  is  greatly  superior  to  its  predecessors,  and  has  been  justly 
held  in  high  estimation  by  the  most  judicious  of  the  Fathers.  The  fragments 
which  remain  of  th's  shew  that  Symmachus  aimed  more  at  giving  the  sense  of 
the  Hebrew  in  intelligent,  perspicuous,  and  elegant  Greek,  than  at  being 
slavislily  literal  (comp.  i.  13;  ii.  25;  vi.  21).  He  was  master  of  tlie  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  and  has  given  us  some  happy  renderings  (comp.  i.  13  ;  iii.  1 ; 
iv.  1.  12;  ix.  4;  x.  3.  9 ;  xii.  1);  yet  he  also  sometimes  follows  the  Septua- 
gint  (v.  8;  ix.  2  ;  x.  9),  even  in  its  Hagadic  interpretations  (iii.  15) ;  he  also 
mistook  words  (v.  2),  and  adopted  the  mistakes  of  Aquila  and  Theodotion 
(viii.  12). 

U.    The  Syeiac  Version. 

The  best  version  that  antiquity  has  produced  is  the  Syriac.  This  precious 
relic,  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  entire,  is  of  inestimable  value  for 
the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament;  the  Syriac  being 
a  cognate  language,  the  translator  has  frequently  been  ab^e  to  give  in  the 
version  the  very  roots  of  the  original,  and  to  follow  the  very  order  of  the 
words  and  construction  of  the  Hebrew.  That  this  version  was  made  direct 
from  the  Hebrew  is  ev'dent  — 

1.  From  the  several  mistakes  into  which  the  translator  has  fallen.  Thus, 
for  instance,  lie  mistook  c^n''«n  Dinb  for  c'n'?«n  c«-\i  o  (iii.  18),  cii  and  Ci^na 
having  the  same  ]ironunciation  in  Hebrew,  which  could  only  be  done  by 
the  translator  liaving  the  Hebrew  before  him.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
his  mistaking  nbm,  an  inheritance,  for  nVm,  an  instrument  (vii.  11)  ;  Q'Vn,  the 
army,  ior  C'bbn,  the  slain  (x.  10) ;  and  changing  cbs-  into  bn?,  by  a  transposi- 
tion of  the  second  and  third  radicals,  which  is  effected  directly  from  the 
Hebrew. 

2.  From  the  translation  following  the  very  order  of  the  words  in  the 
original,  e.g. 

,        ...   ,  rj^'^rD  ixT'-a      n-cs"  cn'-'^m 

•^b'lP-  "1-  !*•  n^o  pbmoT          in?  «nrn 

pcb  i"?  rvya  i^rx  -i^cs'b  racm        bD«'  nain  n«i  i^i-n  dm        i3sn  nara  npino 

■join"?  rh  piffi  Nb  N-i\-i5?b  wi-idi                bax  'jd  ]«  -nyi  j«       Nnbcn  Nnjc  «'bn 

chap.  v.  11. 

i©5  p  TC«  Tyn  imnon  labn^  mnp  t:ipom  wm  cnap  n^r-in  'H'n-i  pn 

chap.  viii.  10. 
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The  parallels  require  no  comment,  and  are  an  irrefragable  proof  that  tlie 
Syriac  version  was  made  directly  from  the  Hehrew.  As  this  invaluable 
translation  has  been  greatly  nej'lected,  I  have  collated  it  with  the  Hebrew, 
the  result  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  following  columns:  — 


THE  SYEIAC. 


THE  HEBEEW. 


bx-iTC'  fbo  nn  ]2  nT3'?\D  ntt  n'rrtp  ncD 

ffi'x  yi-c'  Nb 

i.  8 

TD'N  b3V  Nb 

■^i"  nrD 

ii.  2 

bbina 

••ab  n«  ir^'b  •>:«  'nam 

3 

cn^y  'b  'H'v 

7 

Dn3y  \-i':p 

min  n'3  'm 

n'3  'm 

rinin  rrm  ^b  'n'vrs? 

8 

m-rai  m© 

boy  b:n 

11 

bayai 

imryTS  c?  yii 

12 

imcy  -133  nir«  dn 

nnn  -in  b3cn  'd 

16 

i:on 

25 

'300 

©no 

iii.  1 

DTI© 

ffipnb  ni-i  iiNb  nr 

6 

lasb  nyi  ©psb  ns? 

]in"ni 

12 

vn3 

F^Ti^n  nx  r]^l^^b 

15 

r^-n:n  nw 

U'nban  cnii  'd 

18 

D'nbNn  □-i3b 

nnb  i":' 

19 

•                                                            '3 

Db3  n«  rnp' 

cnb 

cm  3VJ 

22 

3VJ 

n^n-'©  b3a 

iTiTttJ  n?33 

rno  na 

iv.  17 

nnn 

nt:  miusb 

y-i  niicrb 

■nn 

V.  3 

-ni  -nn 

C'nb« 

5 

-jNbo 

nynn  nnn 

6 

nain 

T2C\Dm 

7 

p-i:J1  TSEOO 

nnr-n  brib 

10 

n>by3b 

b32  p-in'  no 

15 

lb  ]T\n''  no 

b2«i  'bm  F]spi 

16 

rjspi  vbm 

cyp 

D?3 

nbnp  ••:«  'n'«n 

■     17 

'3M  wtn 

lb  n:yn 

19 

mrn 

v-in«  i3b3«' 

vi.2 

■^jbaw' 

«in  'bm 

Min  yi  'bni 

[pirrrr]  rra  b'D3n  p  ODnb  pnn'  'C  o 

8 

'"I31  'syb  rra  Vcan  p  C3nb  -inv  no  '3 

'i:i  'jyn  '3 

3VJ:  CO 

vii.  1 

CO 

av^  nion  cvi 

mon  en 

13b  bx  arc  p' 

2 

13  b«  ]n' 

np  •'b3o 

11 

TO3n  c» 

b2D 

12 

b:>3 

■jc-::  riNT 

14 

riNT 

nna  «:©'  nob  na-in  yo-in  b>< 

17 

n3in  yoin  bn 

yoiun  Mb  -[3b  ]nn  b«  cyon  1-13-1'  icn 
pim  Tj'rrs  p  -inv 

21 

yoon  Nb  -ion  -{3b  )nn  bN  n3T  -\on 

24 

Tvrra  rra  pirn 

nirp3  -iCN 

28 

rrap3  -iiy  -\cm 

^o«J  -|bn  ••□ 

viii.  2 

•yoxD  -[bo  'D  ':m 

->irN3 

4 

■>ON3 
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THE  SYKIAC. 

THE  HEBEEW. 

i"7  n''n'M3  nm  n'n-a  rrdi  ^s^\^^<XD  I'n  '3 

viii.  7 

'n  n^rr'  tc!<3  •'3  n^n^aj  no  3?t  iii'^  '3 

'n  v-\n« 

rtr^nby:^  QVi 

8 

nnnbaa 

••D«  »T1 

12 

'3«  571V  D3  0 

p  bv 

la 

iffi^a 

m  "73  riN  n«-\  'ibn 

ix.  1 

m  b3  n«  inbt 

'7377  Dn'^Q"?  bD 

DH'iab  b3r7 

«0'C''71  TTt'^b  3?nbl  IViV 

2 

NQCbl  mn'LDbl  3T[Db 

Dii"?!  2>-\  mbbim 

3 

□33b3  mbbim 

D'nbu'n  n!JT  '3 

7 

D''nb«n  nsi  133  0 
b3  ■aj^Tcn  nnn  -jb  p:  -row  -[b3n  "n  'lo'  b3 

I'jin  •"n  T)'  "j3 

9 

■jb3n  •'D'- 

□man 

14 

□■"bn:  Dmijo 

ponn  Nin  labm 

15 

Kin  Tcbni 

nann  tiidq 

X.I 

n33n 

CJD  «im 

10 

□'3D  «b  Nim 

13J'  □•'bbni 

133'  □'b''n> 

D'b^DDn  '"jny 

15 

D'b'D3n  bnsr 

nsnon  bx  nD"?"; 

1-^  bb*  n3bb 

pffit  ]"  en"? 

19 

]"i  nnb 

"733  nmi*  nJMC'i  nar'  F|D3m 

b3n  n«  n35?'  r|D3m 

■jbp  n«  iibr 

20 

bipn  n«  I'bv 

■J'131  TT 

131  ry' 

nn  ji-in  xb  '3  niTO'cb  F]«  n!?3Tr)'7  pbn  ]n 

xi.  1 

cnTi  313  o  □>»:?  'JD  b3^  i^nb  nb© 

y-i«n  bif  n^rf  ny-i 

"i3M!jr3n 

a^n^n  313  ^3  □'nn  '3D  bs?  -[nn"?  nb-o 

2 

"tji  n3?3i2Jb  pbn  ]n 

iDK^an 

pE35J  yi«3 

3 

pEl5?3 

~I1D!< 

5 

"iir«3 

fit  IW  "73 

6 

i'li  ip3i 

ttinicn  'K-ib  -invi  crsb  3r::"i 

7 

irniBn  nw  m«ib  □•'3'3?b  3121 

13'7  ■[3''d 

9 

■jin"nin3  'nn  13b  ■j3'i3n 

nS'T  xbi 

10 

minffini 

ni^n  -iiNi 

xii.  2 

mTH  n«m 

ipffin  ^13^  ip'cn  Tbr  yi3''i 

5 

i\:\Dr\  yN3n 

nDV3«n  ncm  n3V3«n  n-icni 

n3r3«n  lem 

ibny  nn 

•rabs?  n'2 

inbttj 

6 

inb  ny 

nbnp  a:p3  n3->n 

nbnp  ii3p3 

mcD  '■7573 

11 

niDD«  •'bs?3 

i-)3M?  "73 

13 

5Dffi3  b3rr 

m«  '73'7  ]n2  inw  ni-nn  m  ■'3 

□i«n  b3  m  ■'3 

nbj^i  Dbyi  "73  bj? 

14 

□bi''3  b3  b3? 

Now  a  careful  analysis  of  these  variations  between  the  Syriac  and  the 
Hebrew  will  shew  that  they  may  be  traced  to  the  following  sources ;  — 

1.  Hagadic  influence  (ii.  12.  15.  IG;  iii.  15.  19  ;  iv.  17  ;  v.  1 ;  vi.  8;  vii. 

21;  X.  19;  xii.  5). 

2.  Carelessness  of  transcribers  (iii.  C;  xi.  1.  2;  xii.  11.  13);  mistaking 

letters  that  resemble  one  another  (vii.  12  ;  viii.  4). 

3.  Later  additions,  e.g.,  the  superscription,  &c. 

4.  A  desire  to  have  the  same  verb  as  a  similar  phrase  in  the  corre- 

sponding clauses  of  the  verses  i.  8 ;  ii.  2. 
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5.  Glaring  mistakes,  which  arose  from  inadvertency  (ii.  7;  viii.  8) ;  from 

marginal  glosses  (viii.   17;  x.  19;  xii.  5);  from  joining  clauses 
(ii.  7  ;  vii.  2). 

6.  The  translator  mistook  the  roots  (iii.  18  ;  vii.  11  ;  x.  10). 

7.  Bad  renderings  on  the  ])art  of  the  translator  (vii.  24;  viii.  7.  16;  xi. 

7  ;  xii.  2)  ;  or  made  by  another  hand  (xi.  10  ;  xii.  6.  13). 

8.  Omissions  (v.  3.  7  ;  vi.  12  ;  vii.  28 ;  viii.  2.  12  ;  ix.  7.  9.  14;  x.  10 ; 

xi.  9). 

9.  Additions  by  way  of  explanation,  some  good  (v.  3.  10.  15.  17  ;  vi.  12; 

vii.  1.3;  ix.  15 ;  x.  1.  15  ;  xi.  3.  0;  xii.  14) ;  some  bad  (v.  6.  10. 
19  ;  vii.  4;  ix.  2  ;  X.  19). 
10.  Better  readings  than  the  Hebrew  (ii.  7.  11 ;  viii.  8). 

It  must  also  be  added  that  a  comparison  of  i.  10.  13  ;  ii.  3.  15  ;  v.  6.  IC  ; 
vii.  2.  21  ;  viii.  4;  ix.  1.  2.  9  ;  x.  19  ;  xi.  10.  13,  with  tlie  Septuagint's  ren- 
derings of  these  passages,  will  convince  the  most  cursory  reader  that  a  later 
and  unskilful  hand  has  been  tampering  with  the  Syriac,  trying  to  make 
it  agree  with  the  Septuagint.      Chapter  xi.  10,  where  the  barbarous  and 

non-Syriac  |Ai>r_    |jO  is  put  in  for  the  Hebrew  niinTt^rrj,  to  answer  to  the 

Septuagint's  h  ama,  shews  that  the  masterly  Syrian  who  translated  Coheleth 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

F.    The   Old  Italic. 

The  Old  Italic  Version  forms  the  basis  of  the  one  on  which  St.  Jerome 
wrote  the  Commentarium  ad  Pmdam  et  Eitstochium.  St.  Jerome  indeed 
declares,  in  the  preface  to  this  commentary,  "  J  followed  nobody's  authority; 
but  though  I  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  I  at  the  same  time  adapted  my 
translation  to  the  manner  of  the  Septuagint  in  such  things  as  did  not  differ 
much  from  the  Hebrew;"  yet  a  careful  analysis  of  it  will  shew  that  the 
words  of  the  Father  must  not  be  interpreted  strictly,  and  that  his  version  is 
a  patchwork  of  the  Hebrew,  the  Septuagint,  the  Old  Italic,  Aquila,  Theodo- 
tiou,  Symmaclius,  and  the  Midrash.  That  it  is  largely  made  up  of  Jewish 
traditions,  we  have  seen  in  the  Introduction  (p.  3,  &c.),  and  throughout 
the  Commentary.  A  few  instances  will  sufBce  to  shew  how  St.  Jerome 
drew  upon  the  Greek  versions,  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong.  nWin  (i.  17) 
is  rendered  by  Aquila  wXavaj,  by  St.  Jerome  errores ;  nnj  (iv.  0),  Symmachus 
jwETa  avaTTduj-Ea;?,  St.  Jerouie  cum  requie ;  p'i"^  i"?  U'^P ''^"^  i'*^"!'./' '^??'^1  (^-  11)> 
Symmachus  '>  ^^  7rXi)s-/^ov^  toD  Trxova-iov  olv.  la.  Ka&ivluv,  St.  Jeromc  et  saturitas 
(Jiritis  71011  sinit  eum  dormine ;  Ti"  a^nai  (xii.  10),  Aquila  and  Symmachus 
o-i/vEj/pavf-Ev  opSaJf,  St.  Jerome  scriberet  rede.  The  fact,  however,  that  St. 
Jerome  has  thoroughly  espoused  the  Hagadic  mode  of  interpretation,  and 
incorporated  in  his  commentary  so  many  of  the  Hagadic  expositions,  ren- 
ders his  writings  important  for  Jiistorical  purposes,  inasmuch  as  the  Jewish 
traditions  preserved  by  him  frequently  furnish  us  with  the  clue  to  the 
sources  whence  the  Septuagint  derived  its  renderings. 

O.     The  Yulg.\te. 

Three  years  after  the  publication  of  the  above  commentary,  St.  Jerome 
finished  the  translation  of  Coheleth  contained  in  the  Vulgate.  When  we 
add  to  what  has  already  been  said  about  his  approving  the  Hagadic  expla- 
nations and  drawing  upon  the  different  Greek  versions,  that  he  only  took 
three  days  to  translate  the  three  reputed  books  of  Solomon,  viz.,  Proverbs, 
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Colieletb,  and  the  Song  of  Songs,  as  he  informs  Bishops  Chromatins  and 
Heliodorus,'  we  shall  not  wonder  that  the  Vulgate  on  Coheleth  — 

1.  Has  largely  copied  the  Hagadic  explanations  (i.  15  ;  ii.  12. 17  ;  iv.  1  ; 

vi.  8;  vii.  3.  6.  12.  14:  ix.  3.  6  ;  x.  17.  19;  xi.  8);  and  also  taken 
words  in  a  double  sense  (viii.  18 ;  x.  10),  according  to  the  same 
mode  of  interpretation. 

2.  Misunderstood  the  usage  of  phrases  (i.  16,  17). 

3.  Altered  words  and  whole  sentences  (i.  10;  ii.  12;  viii.  10;  x.  10.  18), 

sometimes  to  avoid  apparent  discrepancies  (viii.  13),  and  sometimes 
omitting  them  altogether  (i,  5;  ii.  12;  iv.  2;  viii.  4). 

4.  Abounds  in  inconsistencies  (i.  9  with  iii.  15 ;  iv.  7),  and  loose  and 

unaccountable  paraphrases  (ii.  3.  16;  iii.  9;  vii.  12). 

5.  Has  largely  copied  Symmachus,  whose  version  St.  Jerome  greatly 

admired.      Comp.  ara  npsi    .  .  .   noDm  jri]  ■-abi  .  .  .  ••sbi  'nin(ii.    3) 

Svmmachus  "«'   £vo>j9»v  Iv  t«  nap^ia  fjiov    ,  .   .    I'va  T?iv  KapSiav  fxav  jj-irayayoi 
tU  a-o<fiav  .  .  .  TioXov  Toa-uiJi.<popov,  the  Vulgatc  cogitnvi  in  corde  meo  .  .  . 
.    .    .    ut  animum  meum  transferrem  ad  sapientinm  .   .   .  quid  esset 
utile ;  'pw  •'n'«yTi'«  n:ri  (v.  17),  Symmachus  l/^ol  oZv  l<i>avn,  the  Vulgate 
hoc  itaqite  visum  est  mild;  ipbn"n«  n^Wi  (v.  18),  Symmachus  xai 
a.Tio'KaZs-ai  T??  juEpScj  aJraJv,  the  Vulgate  ct  frudtur parte  sua ;  cpn  b)\rv_ 
(vii.  7),  Symmachus  Sopudio-K  o-oifov,  the  Vulgate  conturhat  sapientem ; 
^1].**^  (viii.  5),  Symmachus  oi  w£ipa9iio-6Tai,  the  Vulgate  7i07i  experie- 
tur ;   ^'2*"'?.^  p"'?  (viii.  11),  Symmachus  a<f6Qco  nap5ia,  the  Vulgate 
absque  timore.      It  will  be   seen  that  all  these  are  instances  of 
departure  from  the  literal  meaning  of  the  text,  and  that  there  is, 
therefore,  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  this  extraordinary  agree- 
ment in  the  loose  renderings,  than  that  the  later  paraphrast  copied 
the  earlier  one.    St.  Jerome  has  also  adopted  many  of  Symmachus' 
good  renderings.    Comp.  ^y^izp  (vii.  21),  Symmachus  woiJopoiJvTof «, 
the  Vulgate  maledicentem  tihi ;   ito"]?  nirsj  (viii.  10),  Symmachus 
aig  SiKaitt  TrpaJavTE?,  the  Vulgate  quasi  justorum  operum. 
For  further  strictures  upon  the  Vulgate  we  must  refer  to  the  Commentary, 
where  its  peculiarities  have  been  noticed  m  their  respective  places.     We 
would  only  add,  that  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  of 
tracing  the  sources  of  the  Vulgate,  and  of  forming  a  true  estimate  of  its 
merits  and  demerits,  inasmuch  as  the  Reformers,  in  their  translations,  have 
drawn  largely  upon  this  version. 

H.     The  Chaldee  Paeaphease. 

The  importance  of  this  paraphrase  to  historical  exegesis  is  incalculable, 
inasmuch  as  it  contains  the  Hagadic  interpretation  of  Coheleth,  and  gives 
us  the  sources  of  all  the  preceding  versions.  Through  it,  many  of  the 
obscure  passages  in  the  Septuagint,  Aquila,  Theodotion,  Symmachus,  the 
Vulgate,  the  Syriac,  &c.,  become  intelligible,  as  has  been  shewn  in  different 
parts  of  the  Commentary.  Convinced  that  a  more  extensive  comparison 
of  it  with  the  ancient  versions  than  the  limits  of  our  Commentary  have 
permitted  us  to  institute,  will  greatly  contribute  to  the  criticism  of  these 
versions,  we  subjoin  a  literal  translation  of  the  whole  Chaldee  paraphrase, 
and  only  wish  that  we  could  also  give  a  translation  of  the  Midrashim  on 

^  Itaque  ivgrotatione  fractus,  ne  penitus  hoc  anno  reticerem,  et  apud  vos  mutus 
essem,  tridui  opus  nomini  vestro  consecravi,  interpretationem  videlicet  trium 
Salominis  voluminum,  Masloth  .  .  .  Cohelet  .  .  .  Sirhassirim.  Prsef.  in  libb. 
Salomouis. 
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Cobeletli,  which  would  have  shewn  to  a  still  greater  extent  how  much  the 
old  tiansliUions  aud  the  modern  versions  which  follow  them  are  indebted  to 
the  Hagada  — 

i.  1      The  words  of  prophecy  which  Coheloth,  tliat  is,  the  son  of  David  the 

2  King,  who  was  in  Jerusalem,  jirophesicd.  When  Solomon  the  King  of 
Israel  foresaw,  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  kingdom  of  Rehoboam  his  son, 
which  will  be  divided  with  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  and  that  Jerusalem 
and  the  holy  temple  will  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  people  of  Israel  will  be 
led  into  cajitivity,  he  said  by  the  divine  word,  Vanity  of  vanities  is  this 
world !  vanity  of  vanities  is  all  which  I  and  my  father  David  have  laboured 

3  for,  all  of  it  is  vanity  !  Wliat  advantage  is  there  to  a  man,  after  iiis  death, 
from  all  his  labour  which  he  laboured  under  the  sun  in  this  world,  except 
he  studied  the  word  of  God,  in  order  to  receive  a  good  reward  in  the 

4  world  to  come  from  before  the  Lord  of  the  world?  King  Solomon  said, 
by  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  The  good  generation  of  the  righteous  departs 
from  the  world  because  of  the  sins  of  the  wicked  generation  that  is  to 
follow  them,  but  the  earth  abides  for  ever  aud  ever,  to  reserve  the 
punishment  which  is  to  come  upon  the  world,  on  account  of  the  pins  of 

5  the  children  of  men.  And  the  sun  rises  in  the  day  from  the  east,  and 
the  sun  goes  down  in  the  west  by  night,  and  hastens  to  its  place,  and 
goes  through  the  path  under  the  sea,  and  rises  the  following  day  from 

6  the  jilace  where  it  lested  yesterday  ;  it  goes  all  the  side  of  the  south  in 
the  day,  and  goes  round  to  the  side  of  the  north  by  night,  through  the 
path  under  the  sea;  it  turns  round  aud  round  to  the  wind  of  the 
south  corner  in  the  revolution  of  Nisan  and  Tamuz,  and  returns  on  its 
circuits  to  the  wind  of  the  north  corner  in  the  revolution  of  Tishri  and 
Tebeth  ;  it  comes  through  the  windows  of  the  east  in  the  morning,  and 

7  goes  into  the  windows  of  the  west  in  the  evening.  All  the  rivers  and 
streams  of  water  go  and  flow  into  the  waters  of  the  ocean  wiiich  surround 
the  world  like  a  ring,  and  the  ocean  is  not  full,  and  to  the  place  where 
the  streams  go  and  flow  there  they  go  again  through  the  channels  of  the 

8  sea.  The  ancient  prophets  have  exerted  tbe.aiselves  in  all  the  things 
which  will  take  place  in  the  world,  and  they  could  not  find  out 
their  end;  therefore,  a  man  has  no  power  to  declare  what  will  be 
after  him,  neither  can  the  eye  see  all  that  is  to  be  in  the  world,  nor  can 
the  ear  be  filled  with  bearing-  all  the  words  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 

9  earth.  What  was  aforetime,  the  same  will  be  afterwards  again,  and 
what  was  done  aforetime  the  same  will  be  done  again  to  the  end  of  all 
generations,  and  there  is  no  new  thing  in  the  world  under  the  sun. 

10  There  may  be  something  of  which  a  man  says,  Behold,  this  is  a  new 
thing,  but  it  has  been  long  ago,  in  the  generations  which  were  before  us. 

11  There  is  no  remembrance  of  former  generations,  and  also  of  the  coming 
ones  that  will  be,  there  will  be  no  remembrance  of  them  among  the 

12  generations  which  will  be  in  the  days  of  the  King  Messiah.  When  King 
Solomon  was  silting  upon  t4ie  throne  of  his  kingdom,  his  heart  became 
very  proud  of  his  riches,  and  he  transgressed  tlie  word  of  God,  and  he 
gathered  many  horses,  and  chariots,  and  riders,  and  he  amassed  much 
gold  and  silver,  aud  he  married  from  foreign  nations,  whereupon  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  him,  and  he  sent  to  him  Ashmoda 
the  king  of  the  demons,  who  drove  bini  from  the  throne  of  his  kingdom, 
and  took  away  the  ring  fiom  his  hand,  in  order  that  he  should  roam  and 
wander  about  in  the  woild  to  reprove  it ;  and  he  went  about  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns  and  the  cities  of  the  land  of  Israel,  weeping  and  lamenting, 
and  saying,  I  am  Cohelelh,  whose  name  was  formerly  called  Solomon, 

13  who  was  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem  :   and  I  gave  my  heart  to  ask 
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instruction  from  God  at  the  time  when  he  appeared  unto  me  in  Gibeon, 
to  try  me,  and  to  ask  me  what  I  desire  of  him,  and  I  asked  nothing  of 
him  except  wisdom,  to  know  the  difference  between  good  and  evil,  and 
knowledge  of  whatsoever  was  done  under  the  sun  in  this  world,  and  I 
saw  all  the  works  of  the  wicked  children  of  men, — a  bad  business  which 

14  God  gave  to  the  children  of  men  to  be  afflicted  by  it :  I  saw  all  the 
works  of  the  children  of  men  which  were  done  under  the  sun  in  this 

15  world;  behold,  all  is  vanity  and  breaking  of  the  spirit.  A  man  whose 
ways  are  perverted  in  this  world,  and  who  dies  therein  and  does  not 
repent,  has  no  power  to  become  right  after  his  death ;  and  whoso 
departs  from  the  law  and  the  precepts  in  his  life,  has  no  power  to  be 

16  numbered  with  the  righteous  in  paradise  after  his  death.  I  spake  with 
the  thoughts  of  my  heart,  saying :  I,  behold !  I  have  increased  and 
multiplied  wisdom  above  all  the  wise  who  were  before  me  in  Jerusalem, 

17  and  my  heart  has  seen  much  wisdom  and  knowledge;  and  I  gave  my 
heart  to  know  wisdom,  and  the  fear  of  the  Kingdom,  and  knowledge  and 
discretion,  I  know  it  by  experience  that  even  this  is  a  breaking  of  the 

18  spirit  to  the  man  who  is  employed  to  find  them  out.  Because  a  man 
who  increases  his  knowledge  when  he  is  guilty,  and  does  not  repent, 
increases  the  anger  of  God ;  and  he  who  accumulates  wisdom  and  dies 
in  his  youth,  increases  the  sadness  of  heart  to  his  relations. 

ii.  1  I  said  in  my  heart,  I  will  go  now  and  try  mirth,  and  behold  the  good  of 
this  world;  and  when  pain  and  affliction  befell  me,  I  said  by  the  divine 

2  word,  Also  this  is  vanity.  To  laughter  I  said,  in  time  of  affliction.  It  is 
mockery;  and  to  mirth.  What  profit  is  it  to  the  man  who  indulges  in  it? 

3  I  tried  in  my  heart  to  enrapture  my  flesh  in  the  house  of  the  feast  of  wine, 
and  my  heart  conducted  with  wisdom,  and  to  seize  the  folly  of  youth,  until 
I  examined  and  saw  which  of  them  was  good  for  the  children  of  men,  that 
they  may  do  while  they  abide  in  this  world  under  the  heavens,  the  nura- 

4  ber  of  the  days  of  their  life.  I  multiplied  good  works  in  Jerusalem. 
I  built  houses,  viz.,  the  temple,  to  make  atonement  for  Israel,  and  a  royal 
palace,  and  the  conclave,  and  the  porch,  and  a  house  of  judgment  of 
hewn  stones,  where  the  wise  men  sit,  and  the  judges,  to  give  judgment ; 
I  made  a  throne  of  ivory  for  tlie  sitting  of  royalty;  I  planted  vineyards 
in  Jabne,  that  I  and  the  Eabbis  of  the  Sanhedrin  might  drink  wine,  and 

5  also  to  make  libations  of  wine,  new  and  old,  upon  the  altar ;  I  made 
watered  gardens  and  parks,  and  I  sowed  there  all  kinds  of  herbs,  some 
for  food,  some  for  drink,  and  some  for  medicine,  and  all  kinds  of  aro- 
matics;  I  planted  therein  sterile  trees,  and  aromatic  trees,  which  the 
spectres  and  evil  spirits  brought  me  from  India,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit- 
bearing  trees ;  and  its  boundary  was  from  the  wall  of  the  city  of  Jeru- 

G  salem  to  the  margin  of  the  river  Siloah  ;  I  made  receptacles  of  water, 
whence  to  water  the  trees  and  the  herbs;  I  made  pools  of  water,  to  water 

7  from  them  even  the  thicket  wliich  produces  fine  wood  ;  I  bought  bond- 
men and  bond-women  from  the  children  of  Ham,  and  other  foreign 
nations;  and  I  had  officers  placed  over  the  eatables  of  my  house,  to 
provide  for  me  and  the  people  of  my  house  food  twelve  months  of  the 
year,  and  one  to  provide  for  me  during  the  leap-year;  I  had  also  cattle 

8  and  sheep  more  than  all  generations  before  me  in  Jerusalem  ;  I  gathered 
also  treasures  of  silver  and  gold;  even  right  weiglits  and  measures  I 
made  from  good  gold;  and  the  treasures  of  kings  and  provinces  were 
given  to  me  as  tribute;  I  made  for  the  temple  musical  instruments,  that 
the  Levites  might  play  them  at  the  sacrifices,  and  citherns  and  flutes 
that  the  male  and  female  singers  might  play  them  in  the  wine  house, 
and  the  delights  of  the  children  of  men;  and  warm  springs,  and  baths, 
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channels  pouring  out  cold  water,  and  channels  pouring  out  warm  water ; 

9  and  I  multiplied  goods  and  increased  riches  more  than  all  generations 

before  me  in  Jerusalem,  because  my  wisdom  stood  with  me  and  assisted 

10  me  ;  and  whatsoever  the  Rabbis  of  the  Sanhedrin  asked  of  me  respecting 
pure  and  impure,  innocent  and  guilty,  I  did  not  withhold  from  them  any 
explanation  of  these  things;  and  I  did  not  keep  my  heart  from  the  joy  of 
the  law,  because  I  had  the  inclination  of  heart  to  enjoy  the  wisdom  given 
me  by  God  more  than  any  man,  and  rejoiced  in  it  more  than  in  all  my 
labour;  and  this  was  my  good  jjortioii  which  was  assigned  to  me,  so  that 
I  might  receive  for  it  a  good  reward  in  the  world  to  come,  more  than  for 

11  all  my  labour.  And  I  considered  all  my  works  whicli  my  hands  l)ad 
worked,  and  my  labours  which  I  had  laboured  to  do,  and  behold  !  it  was 
all  vanity  and  breaking  of  spirit;  and  there  is  no  profit  in  them  under 
the  sun  in  this  world;  but  I  shall  have  full  reward  for  good  work  in  the 

12  world  to  come.  And  I  gave  attention  to  consider  wisdom,  and  the  fear 
of  the  kingdom  and  understanding,  because  what  use  is  there  to  a 
man  to  pray  after  the  decree  of  the  King,  and  after  retribution  ?  behold  ! 

13  il  is  then  already  decreed  about  him  and  executed  on  him.  And  I  saw 
by  the  spirit  of  prophecy  that  there  is  an  advantage  to  wisdom  over  folly, 
above   the    advantage  of  the  light  of  the   day   over   the    darkness   of 

14  night.  The  wise  man  reflects  in  the  beginning  what  there  will  be  at 
last,  and  prays  and  averts  the  evil  decree  from  the  world  ;  while  the  fool 
walks  in  darkness;  and  I  also  know  that  if  the  wise  man  does  not  pray, 
and  avert  the  evil  decree  from  the  world,  when  retribution  shall  como 

15  upon  the  world,  the  same  destiny  shall  befall  them  all.  And  I  said  in 
my  heart,  a  destiny  like  that  of  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  the  king,  who 
turned  aside,  and  did  not  keep  the  commandment  given  to  him  about 
Amalek,  and  the  kingdom  was  taken  from  him,  will  also  befall  me  ;  and 
why  then  am  I  wiser  than  he?     And  I  said  in  my  heart,  that  also  this 

16  is  vanity,  and  there  is  nothing  except  the  decree  of  the  Lord.  For  the 
remembrance  of  the  wise  man  is  not  with  the  fool  in  the  world  to  come, 
for  after  the  death  of  a  man,  that  which  happened  long  ago  in  his  life- 
time, when  the  days  come  which  are  to  follow  him  after  his  death,  every- 
thing will  be  disclosed ;  and  why,  then,  say  the  children  of  men  thnt  the 

17  end  of  the  righteous  is  like  that  of  the  wicked?  And  I  hated  all  evil  life, 
because  the  evil  work  which  is  done  against  the  children  of  men  under 
the  sun  in  this  world  displeased  me,  for  it  is  all  vanity,  and  breaking  of 

18  spirit.  And  I  hated  all  my  labour  which  I  laboured  under  the  sun  in 
this  world,  for  I  must  leave  it  to  Rehoboam  my  son,  who  comes  after  me, 
and  Jeroboam  his  servant  will  come  and  take  away  out  of  his  hands  ten 

19  tribes,  and  will  possess  half  of  the  kingdom.  And  who  knows  whether 
wise  or  foolish  will  be  the  king  who  is  to  be  after  me,  and  reign  over  all 
my  labour  which  I  laboured  iu  this  world,  and  over  all  which  I  accom- 
plish in  my  wisdom  under  the  sun  in  this  world?  and  I  was  confounded 

20  in  my  heart,  and  again  siid:  This,  too,  is  vanity.  And  I  turned  about 
to  despair  respecting  all  my  labour  which  1  laboured  to  acquire,  and 

21  was  wise  to  accomplish  under  the  sun  in  this  world.  Because  there  is 
a  man  whose  labour  is  in  wisdom,  reason,  and  justice,  and  he  dies  with- 
out issue ;  and  to  a  man  who  did  not  labour  for  it,  he  is  to  give  it,  that 

22  it  may  be  his  portion;  also  this  is  vanity,  and  a  great  evil.  For  what 
pleasure  has  this  man  for  all  his  labour  and  breaking  of  his  heart, 

23  wherewith  he  laboured  under  the  sun  in  this  world?  For  all  his  days 
are  sorrowful,  and  his  business  kindles  his  anger,  even  in  the  night  he 
sleeps  not  on  account  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart;  this  too  is  vanity. 

24  There  is  nothing  comely  for  a  man  but  that  he  eat,  drink,  and  make  his 

3  T 
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soul  see  good  before  the  sous  of  men,  in  order  to  do  the  coramandments, 
to  walk  in  the  straight  path  before  him,  so  tliat  it  may  be  well  with  him 
from  his  labour;  also  this  I  saw,  that  if  a  man  prospers  in  this  woi-ld,  it 

25  is  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  who  decrees  it  so  for  him.  For  who  is 
occupied  with  the  words  of  the  law,  and  who  is  the  man  that  has  anxiety 

2G  about  the  great  day  ot  judgment  which  is  to  come,  besides  me?  For  to 
the  man  whose  works  are  straight  before  God,  he  gave  wisdom  and 
knowledge  in  this  world,  and  joy  with  the  righteous  in  the  world  to 
come  ;  and  to  the  wicked  he  gave  all  evil  employment,  to  gather  money 
and  to  heap  up  much  wealth,  to  be  taken  away  from  him,  and  to  be 
given  to  him  who  pleases  the  Lord ;  this,  too,  is  vanity  for  the  wicked, 
and  breaking  of  spirit. 

iii.  1      To  every  man  comes   a  time,  and   to  every  thing   an   opportune 

2  season  under  the  sun.  There  is  a  special  time  to  beget  sons  and 
daughters,  and  a  special  time  for  killing  disobedient  and  perverse 
children,  to  kill  them  with  stones  according  to  the  decree  of  the  judges ; 
and  an  opportune  time  for  planting  a   tree,  and  an   opportune   time 

3  for  rooting  up  a  planted  tree :  an  opportune  time  for  killing  in  war, 
and  an  opportune  time  for  healing  the  sick;    an   opportune   time   to 

4  destroy  a  building,  and  an  opportune  time  to  build  up  a  ruin:  a  time 
to  beweep  the  dead,  and  an  opportune  time  to  be  joyful  with  laughter; 
an  opportune  time  to  mourn  over  the  slain,  and  an  opportune  time  to 

5  dance  at  nuptials :  an  opportune  time  to  throw  away  a  heap  of  stones, 
and  an  opportune  time  to  gather  stones  for  a  building;  an  opportune 
time  to  embrace  a  wife,  and  an  opportune  time  to  abstain  from  embrac- 

6  ing  her,  in  the  seven  days  of  mourning:  an  opportune  time  to  wish  for 
riches,  and  an  opportune  time  to  lose  riches;  an  opportune  time  to 
keep  merchandise,  and  an  opportune  time  to  throw  merchandise  into 

7  the  sea,  during  a  great  storm:  an  opportune  time  to  tear  the  garment 
for  the  dead,  and  an  opportune  time  to  sew  together  the  torn  pieces: 
an  opportune  time  to  be  silent  and  not  to  rebuke,  and  an  opportune 

8  time  to  speak  words  of  reproof:  an  opportune  time  to  love  each  other, 
and  an  opportune  time  to  hate  the  wicked:  an  opportune  time  to  make 

9  war,  and  an  opportune  time  to  restore  jjeace.  What  advantage  has 
the  toiling  man,  who  labours  to  make  treasures,  and  to  gather  mammon, 

10  unless  he  is  helped  by  Providence  Irom  above?  I  saw  the  pauiful 
business  and  punishment  which  the  Lord  gave  to  the  children  of  men 

11  who  are  wicked,  to  afflict  them  therewith.  King  Solomon  said  by  the 
spirit  of  ])rophecy,  God  made  everything  beautiful  in  its  time;  for  it  was 
opportune  that  there  should  be  tlie  strife  which  was  in  the  days  of  Jero- 
boam, son  of  Neboth  ;  it  was  to  have  been  in  the  days  of  Sheba,  son  of 
Bichri,  and  it  was  delayed,  and  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam,  son 
of  Nebat;  for  if  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Sheba,  son  of  Bichri,  the 
temple  would  not  have  been  built,  because  of  the  golden  calves  which 
the  wicked  Jeroboam  made,  and  placed  one  in  Beth-el  and  one  in  Dan, 
and  put  watches  on  the  road,  and  they  stopped  the  pilgrims  to  the  feasts; 
and  therefore  it  was  delayed  up  to  the  time  when  the  temple  was  built, 
in  order  not  to  hinder  Israel  to  build  it.  He  concealed  from  them  also 
the  great  Name  written  and  expressed  on  the  foundation-stone,  the 
evil  inclinations  in  their  hearts  being  known  to  Him  ;  for  if  it  had  been 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  men,  they  would  have  used  it,  and  found  by 
it  what  will  come  to  pass  in  the  latter  days,  world  without  end:  and 
He  also  hid  from  them  the  day  of  death,  in  order  that  it  should  not  bo 
known  to  man  irom  the  beginning  what  will  come  to  pass  at  the  end. 

12  King  Solomon   said   by  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  I   know  that  there  is 
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nothing  good  among  the  children  of  men,  but  that  they  rejoice  in  the 
13  ioy  of  the  1-aw,  and  do  good  in  tlic  days  of  their  life.  And  also  tliat  if  any 
"man  eats  and  drinks  and  sees  good  in  his  days,  and  causes  liis  children 
to  inherit  all  his  labour  in  the  time  of  his  death,  this  is  a  gift  given  to 
U  him  from  the  Lord.  I  know  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  that  every  thing 
which  the  Lord  does  in  the  world,  whether  good  or  evil,  whatsoever  is 
decreed  from  His  month,  will  be  for  ever;  to  it  man  has  no  i)ower  to  add, 
nor  has  any  one  power  to  take  from  it;  and  at  the  same  time,  wlien 
punishment  comes  into  the  world,  it  is  the  Lord  who  does  it,  that  the 

15  children  of  man  may  fear  before  Him.  -  What  has  been  from  the  begin- 
niuf'  has  come  to  pass ;  and  what  will  be  at  the  end  of  days  lias  already 
happened;  and  at  the  great  day  of  iudgment  the  Lord  will  demand  the 
poor  and  the  needy  from  the  hands  of  the  wicked  who  persecuted  him. 

16  And  further,  I  saw  under  the  sun  in  this  world,  the  place  of  judgment, 
in  which  false  judges  condemn  the  innocent,  in  his  judgment,  in  order 
to  acquit  the  guilty;  and  the  place  where  the  innocent  is  found,  there  the 
guilty  is  to  tyrannise  over  him,  because  of  the  guilt  of  the  wickeci  gene- 

17  ration  I  said  in  my  heart,  that  God  will  judge  m  the  great  day  of 
iudf'ment  the  righteous  and  the  guilty,  because  a  time  is  appointed  for 
every  thing,  and  for  every  work  done  in  this  world  they  will  be  judged 

18  there  I  said  in  my  heart  concerning  the  children  of  men,  as  to  the 
chastisements  and  evil  events  which  come  upon  them,  God  sends  these  to 
try  and  to  prove  them,  to  see  whether  they  will  return  m  repentance  and 
be  forgiven  and  healed  ;  but  the  wicked  who  are  like  beasts  do  not  repent, 

19  therefore  they  are  reproved  thereby  to  their  own  condemnation.  For  as  to 
the  destiny  of  the  wicked,  and  the  destiny  of  the  unclean  beast,  it  is  one 
destiny  for  both  of  them;  and  as  the  unclean  beast  dies  so  he  dies  who 
does  not  return  in  repentance  belore  his  death;  and  the  breath  of  hte  ot 
both  is  iudged  alike  in  every  manner,  and  the  advantage  of  a  sinner  over 

20  the  unclean  beast  is  nothing  but  the  burial  place;  for  all  is  vanity  All 
go  to  one  place  ;  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  made  of  dust,  and 

21  when  they  die,  all  return  to  the  dust.  Wbo  is  wise  to  know  the  breath- 
ing spirit  of  the  children  of  men,  whether  it  goes  upward  to  heaven,  and 

22  the  breathing  spirit  of  cattle,  whether  it  goes  down  to  the  earth?  1  saw, 
therefore,  that  there  is  no  good  in  this  world,  but  that  man  should  rejoice 
in  his  crood  works,  and  eat  and  drink,  and  do  good  to  his  heart;  because 
this  is  1ns  good  part  in  this  world,  to  acquire  thereby  the  xyorld  to  come, 
so  that  no  man  should  say  in  his  heart,  "  Why  am  I  distributing  money 
to  do  charity?  I  had  better  leave  it  to  my  son  after  me,  or  be  nursed  tor 
it  in  my  old  age ;"  because  who  can  bring  him  to  see  what  will  be  alter 

iv.  "^And  I  turned  and  saw  all  the  oppressions  which  are  done  to 
the  righteous  in  this  world  under  the  sun,  from  the  band  ot  their 
oppressors;  and  there  is  none  that  should  speak  consolation  to  thorn  ; 
and  there  is  none  to  deliver  them  Irom  the  hand  of  their  oppressors  with 

2  strong  hand  and  i.ower,  and  none  comforts  them  And  I  praised  the 
dead  who  have  long  since  died,  and  do  not  see  the  punishment  which 
comes  into  the  world  after  their  death,  more  than  the   iving,  who  hve  m 

3  this  world  in  so  much  misery,  till  now.  And  better  than  both  ol  then 
is  he  who  has  not  lived  till  now,  and  lias  not  been  created,  who  does  not 

4  see  the  had  doings  which  are  done  in  this  work  under  the  stm.  And  1 
saw  all  the  trouble  and  every  good  work  which  the  children  of  men  do,  to 
be  nothing  but  jealousy,  man  emulating  his  neighbour,  to  do  like  him; 
he  who  emulates  his  neighbour  to  do  good  like  him,  the  word  of  heaven 
will  do  him  good;  and  if  he  emulate  him  in  evil,  to  do  like  his  badness. 
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the  word  of  heaven  will  do  him  evil;  and  also  these  things  are  vanity  for 

5  the  wicked,  and  breaking  of  spirit.  The  fool  goes  and  folds  his  hands  in 
summer,  and  will  not  labour ;  and  in  winter  eats  all  he  has,  even  the 

6  garment  from  the  skin  of  his  flesh.  Better  for  a  man  one  handful  of 
food  with  comfort  of  soul,  and  without  rapine  and  violence,  than  two 
handsful  of  eating  with  rapine  and  violence,  which  in  future  will  be 

7  requited  in  the  judgment  in  labour  and  breaking  of  spirit.  And  I 
turned  and  saw  the  vanity  which  is  destined  to  be  in  this  world  under 

8  the  sun.  There  is  a  solitary  man,  and  no  second  besides  him,  he  has 
even  no  son  nor  brother  to  inherit  his  property,  and  there  is  no  end  to 
all  his  labour,  and  even  his  eye  cannot  be  satisfied  with  his  riches,  and 
he  does  not  say  to  his  heart,  'Why  am  1  labouring  and  restraining  my 
soul  from  good?  I  will  arise  now,  and  will  do  charity  therefrom,  and 
will  be  joyful  in  this  world  with  the  children  of  men,  and  with  the 
righteous  in  the  world  to  come ;"  this,  too,  is  vanity,  and  an  evil  work. 

9  Better  two  righteous  in  a  generation  than  one,  and  it  is  they  who  lead 
successfully,  and  cause  their  words  to  be  heard ;  they  have  a  good 
reward  in  the  world  to  come  for  their  labours  which  they  laboured  to 

10  sustain  their  generation.  For  if  one  of  them  falls  upon  the  bed  and  lies 
sick,  the  other  will  cause  his  friend  to  rise  by  his  prayer;  but  if  there  is 
only  one  innocent  man  in  a  generation,  if  he  falls  upon  the  bed  and  lies 
sick,  he  has  no  companion  in  his  generation  to  pray  for  him,  yet  shall  he 

1 1  rise  by  his  own  merit  from  his  sickness.  Also  if  two  sleep  together — a  man 
and  his  wife,  they  will  be  warm  in  the  winter;  but  one,  how  can  he  be 

12  warm  ?  And  if  a  wicked  and  strong  man  rises  in  a  generation,  and  his 
works  are  injui-ious,  and  cause  punishments  to  come  in  the  world,  two 
righteous  shall  stand  up  against  him,  and  abolish  the  punishment  by 
their  merits;  and  how  much  more  useful  are  three  righteous  who  are  in 
a  generation,  and  peace  is  among  them,  like  a  chain  that  is  woven  of 

13  three  fold  cords,  which  does  not  easily  break.  Better,  i.  c,  Abraham — 
who  is  the  poor  youth,  and  in  whom  was  the  spirit  of  pro])hecy  from  the 
Lord,  and  to  whom  the  Lord  was  known  when  three  years  old,  and 
who  would  not  worship  an  idol — than  the  wicked  Nimrod,  who  was  an  old 
and  foolish  king.  And  because  Abraham  would  not  worship  an  idol,  he 
threw  him  into  the  burning  furnace,  and  a  miracle  was  pei  formed  for 
him  from  the  Lord  of  the  world,  and  he  delivered  him  from  it;  and  even 
after  this,  Nimrod  had  no  sense  to  be  admonished  not  to  worship  the  idol 

14  which  he  worshipped  before.  For  Abraham  went  out  from  the  family  of 
idolaters,  and  reigned  over  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  even  in  the  reign  of 

15  Abraham,  Nimrod  became  poor  in  the  world.  King  Solomon  said.  By 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  from  the  Lord,  I  foresaw  all  the  living  who  walk 
in  their  folly  rebel  against  Rehoboam,  my  son,  under  heaven,  and 
divide  his  kingdom  to  give  it  to  Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat  —  except  the 
tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah,  whose  heart  was  faithful  with  the  boy, 
that  is,  Rehoboam  my  son,  who,  second  in  my  kingdom,  is  to  rise  and 

16  reign  in  Jerusalem,  the  place  of  his  inheritance.  There  was  no  end  to 
all  the  houFC  of  Israel,  to  all  the  righteous  before  whom  he  ruled  ;  but 
they  advised  him  in  their  wisdom  to  lightei]  their  yoke,  and  he  in  his 
folly  went  and  took  counsel  with  the  youth,  and  they  in  their  folly, 
advised  him  to  make  heavier  the  yoke  of  his  kingdom  u]  on  the  people 
of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  he  left  the  advice  of  the  aged,  and  followed 
the  advice  of  the  latter;  but  these  latter  ones  were  afterwards  confounded 
and  displeased  with  him,  and  they  caused  him  to  flee,  so  that  the  ten 
tribes  should  separate  from  him  ;  and  the  wicked  Jeroboam  ruled  over 
them ;  I  said  this  too  is  vanity  for  Rehoboam  my  son,  and  breaking  of 
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17  spirit  to  him.  Thou  son  of  man,  guard  thy  feet  when  thou  goest  to  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Lord  to  pray,  so  that  thou  goest  not  there  full  of  sin 
before  thou  has  rei)euted,  and  incline  thine  ear  to  receive  the  teaching 
of  the  Law  from  the  priests  and  sages,  and  be  not  like  fools,  who  bring 
sacrifices  for  their  sins,  and  do  not  leave  off  their  evil  works  which  they 
hold  in  their  hands,  and  they  have  no  acceptance,  for  they  know  not 
whether  they  do  good  or  evil  therewith. 

V.  1  Do  not  hurry  on  thy  language  so  as  to  make  a  mistake  in  the 
words  of  thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thy  heart  make  a  vow,  resolving 
to  do  something  at  the  time  when  tholi  prayest  before  the  Lord,  for 
the  Lord  rules  over  all  the  world,  and  sits  upon  the  throne  of  glory 
in  the  high  heavens,  and  thou  sittest  on  earth,  therefore  let  the  words 

2  of  thy  mouth  be  few.  For  as  a  dream  comes  through  the  thoughts 
of  the   heart  engaged   in   a  multitude   of  business,   so   the   noise   of 

3  the  fool  through  the  multitude  of  empty  words.  When  thou  vowest  a 
vow  before  the  Lord,  do  not  defer  to  pay  it,  for  the  Lord  hath  no 
pleasure  in  fools,  because  they  defer  their  vows  and  do  not  pay,  but 

4  thou,   whatsoever  thou  vowest,  pay.      It  is  better  for  thee  that  thou 

5  vowest  not,  than  that  thou  vowest  and  pay  not  Do  not  degrade  the 
words  of  thy  mouth  to  cause  judgments  of  Gehenna  upon  thy  flesh ;  and 
in  the  day  of  the  great  judgment  thou  wilt  not  be  able  to  say  before  the 
avenging  angel  who  exercises  dominion  over  thee,  that  it  is  an  error; 
why  then  shall  the  anger  of  the  Lord  be  kindled  against  the  voice  of  thy 

6  shamefully  uttered  language,  and  destroy  the  works  of  thine  hand?  For 
in  the  multitude  of  the  dreams  of  the  false  prophets,  and  in  the  vanities 
of  sorcerers,  and  in  the  many  words  of  the  wicked,  believe  not,  but  serve 
the  wise  and  the  just;   from  them  seek  instruction,  and  fear  before  the 

7  Lord.  When  thou  seest  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  robbery,  and  justice 
in  the  city,  be  not  astonished  in  thy  heart,  saying,  How  can  the  will  of 
the  Lord  be  with  all  this?  for  the  mighty  God  from  on  high  watches  the 
works  of  the  children  of  men,  whether  good  or  evil,  and  from  his  presence 
are  sent  forth  ))roud  and  powerful  men  to  rule  over  the  wicked,  and  to  be 

8  appointed  masters  over  them.  And  the  great  advantage  of  cultivating 
the  land  is  above  all,  for  when  the  subjects  of  a  country  revolt,  and  the 
king  flies  from  them  into  the  country,  if  he  has  no  more  to  eat,  this  very 

9  king  becomes  subject  to  a  labourer  in  the  field.  A  merchant  who  loves 
to  acquire  money,  and  men  of  business,  shall  not  be  satisfied  in  amassing 
money  ;  and  he  who  loves  to  heap  up  great  mammon,  has  no  praise  in 
the  world  to  come,  unless  he  has  done  charity  with  it,  because  he  has  not 

10  deserved  to  eat  fruit;  this,  too,  is  vanity.  \\'hen  good  is  multiplied  in 
the  world,  the  children  of  men  who  eat  it  are  also  multiplied  ;  and  what 
advantage  is  there  to  the  owner  who  gathers  it  unless  he  does  good  with 
it,  that  he  may  see  in  the  world  to  come  the  reward  given  with  his  eyes. 

11  Sweet  is  the  sleep  of  a  man  who  serves  the  Lord  of  the  world  with  all 
his  heart ;  and  he  has  rest  in  his  grave,  whether  he  lives  few  years  or 
many  years;  after  having  served  the  Lord  of  the  world  in  this  world,  he 
will  inherit  in  the  world  to  come  a  reward  for  the  works  of  his  hand. 
And  the  wisdom  of  the  Law  of  God  belongs  to  the  man  who  is  rich  in 
wisdom  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  he  occupies  himself  with  it  in  this  world, 
and  exerts  himself  in  learning,  so  will  it  rest  with  him  in  the  grave,  and 
not  leave  him  alone;  just  as  a  woman  does  not  leave  her  husband  to 

12  sleep  alone.  There  is  a  sore  evil  which  I  saw  in  this  world  under  the 
sun,  and  there  is  no  remedy  for  it ;  a  man  who  gathers  riches  and  does 
no  good  with  them,  and  at  the  end  of  days  these  riches  are  kept  lor  him  for 

I'i  his  condemnation  in  the  world  to  come.     And  the  riches,  which  he  leaves 
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to  his  son  aftei*  his  death,  shall  perish,  because  he  got  them  in  an  evil  em- 
ployment, and  they  shall  not  abide  in  the  hand  of  the  son  whom  he  has 

14  begotten,  and  nothing  whatever  shall  remain  in  his  hand.  As  he  came 
out  of  his  mother's  womb  naked,  without  a  covering,  and  without  any 
good,  so  shall  he  retm'n  to  his  grave,  void  of  merit,  just  as  he  came  into 
this  world  ;  and  he  shall  receive  no  good  reward  whatever  for  his  labour, 
to  carry  with  him  into  the  world  whither  he  goes,  to  be  a  merit  in  his  hand. 

15  And  this  also  is  a  sore  evil,  and  there  is  no  remedy  for  it,  as  he  came 
into  this  world  void  of  merit,  so  he  shall  depart  into  that  world;    and 

16  what  advantage  has  he  that  he  laboured  for  his  spirit?  Also  all  his  days 
he  dwells  iu  darkness,  that  he  uiay  eat  his  bread  alone,  and  he  sees  in 

17  much  indignation,  and  his  life  is  in  sickness  and  vexation.  And  behold 
that  which  1  have  seen  good  for  the  children  of  men,  and  that  which  is 
comely  for  them  to  do  in  this  world,  that  they  eat  and  drink  from  their 
labours,  in  order  not  to  put  forth  the  hand  to  oppression  and  rapine,  and 
to  keep  the  words  of  the  law,  and  to  have  compassion  on  the  poor,  so 
that  they  may  see  good  in  all  their  labours  wherewith  they  labour  in  this 
world  under  the  sun,  the  number  of  the  days  of  a  man's  life,  which  God 
in  his  providence  gives  to  him ;  for  this  is  his  portion,  and  none's  beside 

18  him.  Also  every  man  to  whom  the  Lord  has  given  riches  and  wealth,  and 
if  the  Lord  gave  him  power  to  eat  of  it  in  this  world,  and  to  do  good  with 
it,  and  to  receive  a  full  reward  iu  the  world  to  come,  and  to  rejoice  in  his 
work  with  the  righteous,  behold  !    this  is  a  gift  which  is  given  to  him  in 

19  pi'ovidence,  it  is  from  the  Loi'd.  For  not  many  are  the  days  of  man's 
life ;  who  tries  to  find  out  the  days  of  his  life,  how  many  of  them  will  be 
good,  and  how  many  of  them  will  be  evil  ?  because  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  children  of  men ;  but  it  is  fixed  about  him  from  the  Lord,  how 
many  days  he  shall  suffer,  and  how  many  days  he  shall  be  in  the  joy  of 
his  heart. 

vi.  1       There  is  an  evil  which  I  saw  in  this  world  under  the  sun,  and  it 

2  is  great  upon  the  children  of  man.  A  man  to  whom  God  gave  in  his 
providence  riches,  honour,  and  wealth,  and  his  soul  lacks  nothing  of 
all  which  he  desires,  and  the  Lord  has  not  given  him  power,  on  account 
of  his  sins,  to  enjoy  it;  but  he  dies  without  issue,  and  his  kinsman  would 
not  take  possession  of  his  inheritance,  wherefore  his  wife  will  be  married 
to  a  stranger,  and  he  will  take  away  the  inheritance  and  consume  it;  all 
this  his  sins  have  brought  upon  him,  because  he  did  tlierewith  no  good 
whatever,  and  his  riches  turned  out  to  be  to  him  vanity  and  a  sore  evil. 

3  If  a  man  should  beget  a  hundred  children,  and  live  many  years,  and  be 
in  power  and  dominion  all  the  days  of  his  life,  and  his  soul  has  not 
enjoyed  the  good  which  he  has,  because  he  loved  his  riches,  and  has  not 
acquired  therewith  a  good  name,  nor  even  prei)ared  himself  a  grave,  I  say 
by  the  divine  word,  better  than  he  an  untimely  birth,  which  has  not  seen 

4  this  world.  For  in  vanity  he  came  into  this  world,  and  departs  in  dark- 
ness into  that  world  ;  and  in  darkness  is  his  name  covered,  because  he 
has  no  merit,  and  has  not  acquired  a  good  name  worthy  of  remembrance. 

5  And  even  the  light  of  the  sun  he  saw  not,  and  did  not  know  good  from 

6  evil,  to  discern  between  this  world  and  the  world  to  come.  And  if  the 
days  of  the  life  of  this  man  were  two  thousand  years,  and  he  had  not 
studied  the  Law,  and  had  not  done  judgment  and  justice  by  the  oath 
of  the  word  of  the  Lord,  in  the  day  of  his  death  his  soul  will  go  to 

7  Gehenna,  to  the  same  place  whither  all  sinners  go.  As  for  all  the 
labours  of  man,  he  labours  for  the  food  of  his  mouth  ;  and  by  the  word 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  he  is  sustained,  and  even  the  soul  of  man  is  not 

8  satisfied  with  eating  and  drinking.      For  what  advantage  has  the  wise 
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man  in  this  world  ovei*  the  fool,  because  of  the  wicked  generation  by 
which  he  is  not  accepted;  and  what  is  this  ))oor  man  to  do  but  to  study 
the  law  of  the  Lord,  that  he  may  know  how  he  will  have  to.  walk  in  the 
9  presence  of  the  righteous  in  ])aradise.  It  is  better  for  a  man  to  rejoice 
about  the  world  to  come,  and  to  do  righteousness,  and  to  see  a  good 
reward  for  his  labours  in  the  day  of  the  great  jndgmentj  than  to  go  into 
that  world  with  an  alflicted  soul ;  for  this  is  vanity,  and  a  breaking  of 

10  spirit  to  a  guilty  man.  That  which  has  been  in  the  world,  behold!  its 
name  has  long  been  called,  and  has  been  made  known  to  the  children  of 
men  from  the  day  that  the  first  Adam  existed,  and  all  is  the  decree  of  the 
Lord;    and  men  cannot  stand  in  judgment  with  the  Lord  of  the  world, 

11  who  is  stronger  than  he.  For  there  are  many  things  which  multiply 
vanity  in  the  world,  what  advantage  has  the  man  who  is  occupied  with 

12  them?  For  who  is  he  that  knows  what  will  do  men  good  in  this  world, 
but  to  study  the  Law,  which  is  the  life  of  the  world ;  and  all  the  number 
of  the  days  of  his  vain  life  which  he  lives,  are  in  the  time  of  his  death 
considered  like  a  shadow  ;  for  who  is  he  that  can  tell  man  what  there  is 
before  him  in  this  world  under  the  sun  ? 

vii.  1  Better  the  good  name  which  the  righteous  acquire  in  this  world, 
than  the  anointing  oil  which  was  poured  upon  the  heads  of  kings  and 
priests;  and  the  day  wherein  a  man  dies  and  departs  to  the  grave 
with  a  good  name  and  merits,  than  the  day  wherein  the  wicked  is 

2  born  into  the  world.  It  is  better  to  go  to  a  mourning  man  to  com- 
fort him,  than  to  go  to  the  house  of  a  feast  of  wine  of  the  scorners; 
for  into  the  house  of  mourning  thither  is  the  end  of  all  men  to  go, 
for  upon  all  is  decreed  the  decree  of  death,  and  by  going  into  the 
house  of  mourning  the  righteous  man  sits  down  and  takes  to  heart 
the  words  of  death  ;  and  if  there  be  any  evil  in  his  hand  he  will  leave  it, 

3  and  return  in  repentance  before  the  Lord  of  the  world.  Better  is  the 
anger  wherewith  the  Lord  of  the  world  is  angry  with  the  righteous  in 
tliis  world,  than  the  laughter  wherewith  he  laughs  at  the  wicked;  for  by 
the  displeasure  of  the  face  of  the  Shechinah  come  famine  and  punish- 
ment into  the  world  to  improve  the  heart  of  the  righteous,  and  they  pray 

4  before  the  Lord  of  the  world,  who  has  mercy  upon  them.  The  heart  of 
the  wise  mourns  over  the  destruction  of  tlie  temple,  and  grieves  over  the 
captivity  of  the  house  of  Israel  ;  and  the  heart  of  fools  is  in  the  joy  of 
the  house  of  their  scofEngs;  they  eat  and  drink  and  fare  sumptuously, 

5  and  do  not  take  to  heart  the  affliction  of  their  brethren.  Better  to  sit  at 
the  teaching  of  the  house  of  instruction,  and  to  hear  the  rejiroof  of  the 
wise  in  the  Law,  than  for  a  man  to  go  to  hear  the  sound  of  a  musical 

6  instrument  of  a  fool.  For  as  the  sound  of  the  crackling  of  thorns  which 
burn  under  a  pot,  so  is  the  noisy  laughter  of  the  fool;  this  also  is  vanity. 

7  For  the  robber  mocks  at  the  wise  man  because  he  goes  not  in  his  way, 
and  destroys  with  his  evil  speech  the  prudent  heart  of  the  wise,  which 

8  was  given  to  him  as  a  gift  from  heaven.  Better  the  end  of  a  thing  than 
the  beginning  thereof,  for  in  its  beginning  man  knows  not  what  its  end 
will  be,  but  the  end  of  a  good  thing  is  known  to  a  good  man;  and  better 
before  the  Lord  is  a  man  who  rules  over  his  s})irit  and  subdues  his 

9  carnal  thouglits,  than  a  man  who  walks  in  the  pride  of  his  spirit.  And 
when  chastisements  from  heaven  come  upon  thee,  do  not  hasten  thy 
heart  to  anger,  and  to  utter  words  of  rebellion  against  heaven,  for  if 
thou  bearest  them  patiently,  they  will  depart  from  thee;  and  if  thou  art 
rebellious  and  angry,  know  that  anger  rests  in  the  lap  of  fools  till  it  hus 

10  destroyed  them.  In  the  time  of  oppression,  say  noi  what  was  before 
now  was  good  in  the  world ;  for  the  former  days  were  better,  and  the 
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men  of  that  generation  had  better  doings  than  these,  therefore  good  came 

11  to  them;  and  thou  askest  not  according  to  wisdom  about  this.  Good  is 
the  wisdom  of  the  law,  along  with  the  inheritance  of  money,  and  better 
still  for  a  man  to  humbly  conduct  himself  with  men,  the  dwellers  of  the 

12  earth,  who  see  good  and  evil  under  the  sun  in  this  world.  For  as  a  man 
is  sheltered  under  the  shadow  of  wisdom,  so  he  is  sheltered  under  the 
shadow  of  money,  wlien  he  does  alms  with  it;  and  the  advantage  of 
knowing  the  wisdom  of  the  law  is  that  it  raises  its  possessor  from  the 

13  grave  for  the  world'  to  come.  Consider  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  his 
strength,  who  made  the  blind,  the  hunchback,  and  the  lame,  to  be 
wonders  in  the  world ;  for  who  is  he  that  can  make  straight  one  of  these, 

14  but  the  Lord  of  the  world  who  made  him  crooked  ?  In  the  day  when 
the  Lord  is  doing  good,  be  thou  also  happy  and  do  good  to  all  the  world ; 
that  the  evil  day  may  not  come  upon  thee,  see  and  behold !  and  also 
God  has  made  this  against  that  to  reprove  the  men  of  the  world,  so  that 

15  man  should  not  find  after  him  any  evil  in  the  world  to  come.  All  this 
I  saw  in  the  days  of  my  vanity,  that  from  the  Lord  are  decreed  good  and 
evil  to  be  in  the  woild,  according  to  the  planets  under  which  the  children 
of  men  are  created;  for  there  is  a  righteous  man  perishing  in  his  right- 
eousness in  this  world,  and  his  merit  is  kept  for  him  for  the  world  to 
come ;  and  there  is  a  wicked  man  who  prolongs  his  days  in  his  guilt,  and 
the  account  of  his  evil  doings  is  kept  for  him  for  the  world  to  come,  to  he 

16  requited  for  it  in  the  day  of  the  great  judgment.  Be  not  over-righteous 
when  the  guilty  is  found  guilty  of  death  in  thy  court  of  judgment,  so  as 
to  have  compassion  on  him  and  not  to  kill  him;  and  do  not  thus  become 
over-wise  with  the  wisdom  of  the  wicked  who  stand  in  the  way,  and  do 

17  not  learn  their  ways;  why,  then,  wilt  thou  destroy  thy  way?  Go  not 
after  the  thought  of  thy  heart  to  sin  raucli,  and  do  not  make  thy  way  far 
from  the  teaching  of  the  law  of  God  to  become  a  fool ;  why  shouldst 
thou  cause  death  to  thy  soul,  and  the  years  of  thy  life  be  shortened  to 

18  die,  before  thy  time  comes  to  die  ?  It  is  good  thou  shouldst  combine 
the  affairs  of  this  world,  namely,  to  do  good  to  thyself  in  the  way  of 
merchants,  and  also  that  thou  hold  fast  thy  portion  in  the  Book  of  the 

19  Law,  for  a  man  fearing  before  the  Lord  performs  the  duty  of  both.  And 
the  wisdom  of  Joseph,  son  of  Jacob,  helped  him  to  make  him  wise  before 
his  ten  righteous  brethren,  who  ruled  iu  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the 
evil  spirit  did  not  rule  in  them  when  they  were  in  the  metropolis  of 
Egypt,  and  did  not  kill  their  brother  Joseph  who  annoyed  them  at  that 

20  time  with  the  voice  of  his  words.  For  there  is  no  righteous  man  in  the 
land,  who  does  good  all  his  days,  and  sins  not  before  the  Lord  ;  but  the 
man  who  sins  before  the  Lord,  it  behoves  him  to  return  in  repentance 

21  before  he  dies.  Moreover  give  not  thy  heart  to  accept  all  the  words 
which  the  wicked  speak  to  thee,  that  the  days  may  not  come  when  thou 
shalt  hear  thy  servant  curse  thee,  aud  thou  hast  not  the  power  to  be 

22  delivered  from  his  hands.  Then  see  to  it,  adjudicate  thy  cause  when  a 
man  curses  thee  who  is  not  like  thyself;  for  also  many  times  thy  heart 

23  knows  that  thou  too  hast  cursed  other  men.  All  that  I  said  f  have 
tried  by  wisdom:   I  said  by  my  word,  I  shall  also  be  wise  in  all  the 

24  wisdom  of  the  Law,  but  it  was  far  from  me.  Behold,  long  has  it  been  far 
from  the  children  of  men  to  know  all  that  has  been  from  the  days  of  old; 
and  who  is  he  that  will  find  out  by  his  wisdom  the  secret  of  the  day  of 
death,  and  the  secret  of  the  day  when  the  King  Messiah  will  come  ? 

25  I  turned  to  think  in  my  heart,  and  to  know  and  to  examine  and  to  seek 
wisdom,  and  the  estimate  of  the  reward  of  the  works  of  the  righteous, 
and  to  know  the  punishment  of  the  guilt  of  the  fool,  and  the  understand- 
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20  ing  of  the  fear  of  the  Kingdom.  And  I  found  a  thing  more  bitter  to  man 
than  the  bitterness  of  the  day  of  death,  namely,  a  woman  who  causes 
much  tribulation  to  her  husband,  and  entangles  iiim  ;  in  whoso  heart  are 
snares,  and  whose  hands  are  bound  that  she  might  not  work  with  them; 
the  righteous  before  God  is  the  man  who  gets  rid  of  lier  by  a  bill  of  divorce- 
ment, and  relieves  himself  of  her;  but  the  guilty  before  God  is  tiie  man 

27  who  abides  with  her,  and  is  ensnared  with  her  adultery.  Behold,  this  is 
the  work  which  I  have  found,  said  Colielelh,  who  is  called  Solomon,  King 
of  Israel,  I  have  examined  the  planets  one  in  connection  with  the  other, 
to  find  out  the  account  of  tlie  children  of  men,  wliat  will  be  in  their  end. 

28  There  is  another  thing  which  my  soul  is  still  seeking,  and  1  have  not 
found,  namely,  a  perfect  and  just  man,  without  any  corruption,  as  Abra- 
ham; from  the  days  of  tlie  first  Adam  till  the  righteous  Abraham  was 
born,  who  was  found  faithful  and  just  among  the  thousand  kings  that 
gathered  together  to  build  the  tower  of  Babel?    and  a  woman,  as  Sarah, 

29  among  all  the  wives  of  those  kings,  I  have  not  found.  Only,  behold  ! 
this  I  found,  that  God  made  the  first  Adam  upright  before  him  and  just; 
and  the  serpent  and  Eve  seduced  him  to  eat  of  tlie  fruit  of  the  tree, 
because  those  who  eat  its  fruit  would  be  wise  to  discern  between  good 
and  evil,  and  they  brought  upon  him  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  earth 
the  day  of  death;  and  they  sought  to  find  many  accounts  in  order  to 
bring  terror  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

viii.  1  Who  IS  as  a  wise  man,  that  he  can  stand  before  the  wisdom  of 
the  Lord,  and  know  the  interpretations  of  his  words,  like  the  projihels? 
The  wisdona  of  a  wise  man  enlightens  the  brightness  of  his  face  among 
the  righteous,  and  as  for  tlie  impudent,  all  his  ways  are  changed  from 

2  good  to  bad.  Guard  tiiy  mouth  about  the  commands  of  the  King  to 
keep  whatsoever  he  commands,  and  be  also  on  thy  guard  about  the 
matter  of  an   oath  of  the  Lord,  that  thou  swear  not  by  the  name  of 

3  his  word  in  vain.  And  in  the  time  of  the  anger  of  the  Lord  do  not 
cease  to  pray  before  him,  tremble  before  him,  go  and  pray  and  seek 
mercy  from   him,  because  thou  canst  not  stand  in  an  evil  matter;  for 

4  the  Lord  of  all  worlds,  the  Lord,  will  do  what  he  jileases.  In  the 
place  where  the  word  of  the  King  who  rules  over  all  the  world  is 
gone  forth,  it  is   done   immediately,   and  who  is  the  man  that  would 

5  restrain  his  hand,  and  say  unto  l-.im,  AVhat  doest  thou?  The  man 
who  keeps  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  shall  not  know  any  evil 
in  the  world  to  come;  and  the  time  of  prayer,  and  judgnjcnt,  and  truth, 

6  is  known  in  the  heart  of  the  wise.  I'or  to  every  business  there  is 
a  good  and  an  evil  time,  and  by  a  true  judgment  is  the  whole  world 
judged;  and  when  it  is  decreed  from  the  Lord  that  punishment  should 

be  in  the  world,  it  is  because  of  the  guilt  of  evil  doers  which  is  heavy 

7  upon  them.  For  no  wise  man  knows  what  will  be  with  him  at  the  end, 
for  when  it  shall  be  the  pleasure  betbre  tiie  Lord  to  afHict  him,  who  is  he 

8  that  will  tell  him  it?  There  is  no  man  who  has  power  over  his  breath- 
ing soul  to  retain  the  soul  of  lite,  that  it  should  not  depart  from  the 
human  body  ;  and  there  is  no  power  in  the  day  of  death  ibr  a  man  to  save 
his  companion,  and  no  instruments  of  war  to  help  in  the  battle,  and  guilt 

'.)  will  not  save  its  master  in  the  great  day  of  judgment.  All  this  I  saw 
which  has  happened  in  this  workl,  and  1  gave  my  heart  to  know  all  the 
work  which  is  worked  in  this  world  under  the  sun,  at  the  time  when 
10  man  rules  over  man  to  afflict  him.  And  indeed  1  have  seen  sinners  who 
are  buried  and  blotted  out  of  the  world,  from  the  holy  place  where  tiie 
righteous  dwell,  and  went  to  be  burned  in  Gehenna,  and  are  forgotten 
from  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  as  they  have  done  to  others, 

3  U 
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11  so  it  is  done  to  them  ;  also  this  is  vanity.  And  because  the  evil  thing, 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  is  not  quickly  executed  upon  iheir  evil 
works,  therefore  the  heart  of  the  children  of  men  is  full  in  them  to  do 

1:3  evil  in  this  world.  And  when  a  sinner  does  evil  a  hundred  years,  and 
space  ia  given  him  from  the  Lord  in  order  that  he  may  repent,  yet  is  it 
revealed  to  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  I  know  that  it  will  be  well  in 
the  world  to  come  with  those  that  fear  the  Lord,  that  fear  before  him, 

13  and  do  his  will;  and  that  it  shall  not  be  well  with  the  wicked,  and 
there  shall  be  no  space  for  him  in  the  world  to  come;  and  in  this  world 
the  days  of  his  life  shall  be  cut  off,  they  shall  fly  and  pass  away  like  a 

14  shadow,  because  he  feared  not  before  the  Lord.  There  is  a  vanity  that 
is  decreed  to  be  done  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  there  are  righteous  to 
whom  evil  happens  as  if  they  had  done  like  the  deeds  of  the  wicked,  and 
there  are  wicked  to  whom  it  happens  as  if  they  had  done  like  the  works 
of  the  righteous;  and  I  saw  by  the  Holy  Spirit  that  the  evil  which  hap- 
pens to  the  righteous  in  this  world  is  not  for  their  guilt,  but  to  free  them 
from  a  slight  transgression,  that  their  reward  may  be  perfect  in  the 
world  to  come;  and  the  good  that  comes  to  the  sinners  in  tbis  world  is 
not  for  their  merits,  but  to  render  them  a  reward  for  their  small  merit 
they  have  acquired,  so  that  they  may  eat  their  reward  in  this  world,  and 
to  destroy  their  portion  in  the  world  to  come;   I  said,  by  my  word,  this 

15  also  is  vanity.  And  I  praised  the  joy  of  the  Law,  since  there  is  no  good 
for  man  in  this  world  under  the  sun,  but  to  eat  and  drink  and  rejoice  in 
his  labour  and  in  his  portion,  which  is  given  to  him  from  heaven,  and 
not  stretch  out  his  hands  in  violence  and  rapine  ;  and  this  will  lead  him 
to  peace  in  that  world,  and  he  shall  receive  a  perfect  reward  for  his 
labours  wherewith  he  sincerely  laboured  all  the  days  of  his  life,  which 

16  the  Lord  gave  him  in  this  world  under  the  sun.  As  I  gave  my  heart  to 
know  the  wisdom  of  the  Law,  and  to  see  the  business  which  is  done  upon 
the  earth,  for  even  the  wise  who  desires  to  be  occupied  with  the  Law  and 
to  find  wisdom  must  toil,  since  he  has  no  rest  in  the  day,  and  sees  no 

17  sleep  with  his  eyes  in  the  night.  And  I  saw  every  mighty  work  of  the 
Lord,  for  it  is  awful ;  and  man  cannot  find  out  the  mighty  work  of  the 
Lord  which  is  done  in  this  world  under  the  sun  ;  when  man  labours  to 
seek  what  will  be,  he  shall  not  find  it;  and  even  if  a  wise  man  says  by 
his  word,  that  he  will  know  what  will  bo  at  the  end  of  days,  he  cannot 
find  it. 

ix.  1  For  all  this  I  havff  taken  to  heart,  and  to  examine  all  this  that 
the  righteous  and  the  wise,  and  their  disciples  who  are  under  them, 
studying  the  law,  are  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  whatsoever  will  take  place 
in  the  world  in  their  day  is  decreed  by  him  ;  the  love  wherewith  a  man 
loves,  and  the  hatred  wherewith  he  hates,  there  is  no  prophet  in  the 
world  who  knows  it;  whatever  liappens  to  man  has  been  decreed  before- 

2  hand,  according  to  the  planet,  to  take  place.  Everything  depends  upon 
the  planets,  whatever  happens  to  anyone  is  fixed  in  heaven ;  the  same 
destiny  is  to  the  innocent  and  to  the  guilty,  to  him  who  amends  his  ways 
and  purifies  his  soul,  and  to  him  who  detiles  his  soul,  to  him  who  brings 
a  holy  sacrifice,  and  to  him  who  does  not  bring  holy  sacrifices,  alike  to 
the  righteous  and  the  sinner,  to  the  man  who  perjures  himself,  and  the 

.3  man  who  fears  an  oath.  This  is  a  great  misfortune  in  all  tlie  world, 
which  occurs  under  the  sun,  some  one  fate  is  for  all,  for  every  inhabitant 
of  the  earth  ;  and  also  the  heart  of  the  children  of  men  is  full  of  evil  on 
account  of  it,  and  fear  is  in  their  hearts  all  the  days  of  their  lives,  and 
after  the  end  of  man  it  is  reserved  for  him  to  be  reproved  with  the  dead 

4  in  the  judgment  of  the  guilty.     For  who  is  the  man  that  adheres  to  all 
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the  words  of  the  law,  and  bas  hope  to  acquire  the  life  of  the  world  to 

5  come?  for  a  living  dog  is  better  tlian  a  dead  lion.  For  the  righteous 
know  that  if  they  sin,  tliey  shall  be  regarded  as  dead  men  in  the  world 
to  come,  tlierefore  they  keep  their  ways  and  sin  not;  and  if  they  sin  they 
return  in  repentance  ;  but  the  wicked  do  not  know  any  good,  for  they 
do  not  make  good  their  works  in  their  life,  and  do  not  know  any  good 
in  the  world  to  come,  and  they  have  no  good  reward  after  their  death, 

6  for  their  remembrances  are  forgotten  from  among  the  righteous.  After 
the  death  of  the  wicked  they  are  viseless;  their  love,  as  well  as  their 
hatred  and  jealousy,  behold,  they  have  perished  long  ago  from  the 
world!  and  they  have  no  more  a  good  part  with  the  righteous  ia  the 
world  to  come,  and  they  have  no  enjoyment  from  all  that  is  done  in  this 

7  world  under  the  sun.  Solomon  said,  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy  from  the 
Lord,  Tlie  Lord  of  the  world  will  say  to  all  the  righteous  in  their  face,  go 
eat  with  joy  the  bread  which  has  been  laid  up  for  thee  for  the  bread 
which  thou  hast  given  to  the  poor  and  needy  that  were  hungry,  and 
drink  with  a  good  heart  the  wine  which  has  been  preserved  for  thee  in 
paradise  for  the  wine  which  thou  has  mingled  to  the  poor  and  needy  that 
were  thirsty  ;  for  behold,  thy  good  work  lias  long  been  acceptable  before 

8  the  Lord.  At  all  times  let  thy  garment  be  white  from  all  pollution  of 
sin,  and  acquire  a  good  name,  which  is  likened  to  anointing  oil,  for  the 
which  a  blessing  will  come  down  upon  thy  head,  and  thy  goodness  will 

y  not  fail.  See  good  life  with  the  wife  thou  lovest,  all  the  days  of  thy  vain 
life,  which  the  Lord,  through  destiny,  has  given  thee  in  this  world 
under  the  sun,  for  this  is  thy  portion  in  life,  and  in  the  labour  wherewith 

10  thou  labourest  in  this  world  under  the  sun.  Whatever  good  and  charily 
thy  hand  finds  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  power,  for  after  death  there  is  no 
work  for  man,  nor  account,  knowledge,  or  wisdom,  in  the  grave  whither 
thou  goest;  and  nothing  will  help  thee  except  good  works  and  alms 

11  alone.  King  Solomon  said.  When  I  sat  upon  the  throne  of  my  kingdom, 
I  considered  and  saw  in  this  world  under  the  sun  that  men  who  are 
swift  as  eagles  are  not  helped  by  running  to  escape  from  death  in  battle, 
and  that  the  mighty  are  not  helped  by  carrying  on  war  in  their  strength, 
nor  are  the  wise  helped  by  their  wisdom  to  find  bread  in  the  time  of 
famine,  nor  are  the  intelligent  helped  by  their  intelligence  to  gather 
riches,  nor  are  the  prudent  helped  by  their  prudence  to  find  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  a  king,  for  time  and  fate  befall  all  according  to  their  planets, 

12  For  man  knows  not  his  time;  whether  that  which  will  be  in  the  world 
and  come  upon  him  will  be  good  or  evil;  like  fisli  of  the  sea  which  are 
caught  in  a  net,  and  birds  of  heaven  which  are  caught  in  a  snare,  so  are 
the  children  of  men  taken  in  an  evil  time,  which  is  appointed  to  fall 

13  upon  them  in  a  moment  from  heaven.    Also  this  1  saw,  which  is  wisdom 

14  in  this  world  under  the  sun,  and  it  is  great  to  me.  The  body  of  a  man, 
which  is  like  a  small  town  ;  and  in  it  are  a  few  mighty  men,  just  as  the 
merits  in  the  heart  of  man  are  few;  and  the  evil  spirit,  who  is  like  a 
great  and  powerful  king,  enters  into  the  body  to  seduce  it,  and  besieges 
the  body  to  seduce  it,wid  builds  around  it  a  place  to  lie  in  wait,  because 
he  wishes  to  cause  him  to  depart  from  the  way  which  is  straight  before 
the  Lord,  to  catch  him  in  the  great  snares  of  Gehenna,  in  order  to  burn 

15  him  seven  times  for  his  sins.  And  there  is  found  in  the  body  a  good 
spirit,  humble  and  wise,  and  he  j)revails  over  him,  and  subdues  him  by 
his  wisdom,  saves  the  body  from  the  judgment  of  Gehenna  by  his  power 
and  wisdom,  like  a  man  who  makes  war  and  delivers  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  by  the  wisdom  of  his  heart;-- and  man  does  not  remember  after- 
wards the  good  spirit  who  saved  him,  but  says  in   his  heart,  I  am 
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innocent ;  just  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  do  not  remember  the  poor 

16  man  who  delivered  thcm-V/And  I  said  by  my  word,  Better  the  wisdom 
of  the  righteous,  than  the  force  of  the  strength  of  the  wicked;  for  the 
wisdom  ol'  the  righteous  and  his  merit  save  both  him  and  the  men  of  his 
generation;  whilst  the  power  of  the  wicked  who  persists  in  the  stubborn- 
ness of  iiis  heart  not  to  returp  in  repentance,  only  destroys  himself 
alone  ;^and  the  wisdom  of  the  rigliteoiis  poor  is  despised  in  the  ages  of 
the  wicked  of  his  geueratiou ;  and  when  he  reproves  them  for  their  evil 

17  works,  they  do  not  receive  his  words  of  reproof,  vthe  words  of  prayer  of 
the  wise,  offered  in  silence,  are  accejited  before  the  Lord  of  ttie  world, 
above  the  exclamations  of  the  wicked  who  rules  over  fools,  that  speak 

18  much,  and  are  not  accepted.^,-  Better  is  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  in  time 
of  oppression,  than  instruments  of  war  in  the  time  of  waging  war, 

>^and  one  sinner  in  a  generation  causes  much  good  to  perish  from  the 
world. 
X.  1  And  the  evil  spirit  which  dwells  at  the  gate  of  the  heart  is  as  a  fly, 
causnig  death  in  the  world  by  betraying  the  wise  when  he  sins,  and 
destroying  the  good  name  which  v,as  before  like  anointing  oil,  perfumed 
with  aromatics  ;  and  how  much  more  beautiful  and  itrecious  than  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise  and  the  riches  of  the  rich  is  the  man  whose  folly  is 

2  slight  and  insignificant?  The  lieart  of  the  wise  is  to  acquire  the  Law 
which  was  given  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  the  heart  of  the  fool  is  to 

3  acquire  riches  of  silver  and  gold.  And  also  when  the  fool  walks  in  an 
offensive  way,  his  heart  lacks  wisdom,  and  he  does  things  which  are  not 

4  right  to  do,  and  all  say  that  he  is  a  fool.  If  the  evil  spirit  rules  over 
thee,  and  strives  to  overcome  tliee,  leave  not  the  good  place  wherein 
thou  usest  to  stand,  for  the  words  of  the  law  wei'e  made  to  be  remedies 
in  the  world,  to  remit  and  blot  out  great  sins  from  before  the  Lord. 

5  There  is  an  evil  which  I  saw  in  this  world  under  the  sun,  and  what 
injury  is  it  in  the  world!   just  as  an  error  hastily  uttered  against  a  man, 

6  and  that  by  a  ruler !  The  Lord  from  the  high  heaveus  makes  the 
wicked  and  foolish  king  to  be  strong  in  his  good  star,  and  to  minister 
prosperously,  and  his  armies  to  be  excellent  and  numerous;  whilst  thy 
people,  the  house  of  Israel,  are  subject  to  him  in  exile;  and  because  of 
the  multitude  of  their  sins  the  rich  in  goods  became  poor,  and  dwelt  in 

7  humiliation  among  the  nations.  King  Solomon  said  by  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  I  saw  nations  who  were  before  subject  to  the  people  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  now  prosperous,  and  riding  on  horses  like  princes, 
whilst  the  people  of  the  house  of  Israel  and  their  nobles  walk  on  the 

8  ground  like  slaves.  Justice  answered  and  said  thus  :  They  brought  all 
this  upon  themselves;  as  a  man  who  digs  a  jnt  upon  the  high  road  falls 
into  it,  so  the  people  which  transgresses  the  decrees  of  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  and  destroys  the  fences  of  the  world,  falls  into  the  hand  of  a 

9  wicked  king,  who  bites  them  like  a  serpent.  King  Solomon  the  prophet 
said,  It  is  revealed  to  me  that  Manasseh,  the  son  of  Hezekiah,  will  sin 
and  worship  idols  of  stone,  wherefore  he  will  be  delivered  into  the  hand 
of  the  King  of  Assyria,  and  he  will  fasten  him  with  halters;  because  he 
made  void  the  words  of  the  law  wliich  are  written  on  the  tables  of  stone 
from  the  beginning,  therefore  he  will  suffer  for  it;  and  Rabshakeh,  his 
brotlier,  will  worship  an  image  of  wood  and  forsake  the  words  of  the  Law 
which  are  laid  in  the  ark  of  shittijn  wood  :   therefore  he  shall  be  burned 

10  in  a  fire  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord.  And  when  the  people  of  the  house 
of  Israel  sin,  and  the  heaveus  are  made  strong  as  iron  to  keep  back  the 
rain,  and  that  generation  does  not  pray  before  the  Lord,  all  the 
world  is  aflBicted  with  famine  on  their  account;  and  when  the  multitude 
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gather  themselves  together  aud  overcome  their  evil  spirit,  and  appoint 
their  superiors  to  ask  mercy  from  the  Lord  of  heaven,  there  is  acceptance 

1 1  for  them,  because  of  the  abundance  of  tlicir  true  wisdon).  Wlien  the 
fiery  serpents  are  roused  to  devour  and  to  injure  the  world,  it  is  because 
of  the  sins  of  the  house  of  Israel,  for  not  having  been  occupied  with  tlie 
words  of  the  Law  in  quietness;  aud  there  will  also  be  no  advantage  to 
the  slanderer  who  talks  with  a  threefold  tongue,  because  he  will  be 

12  burned  in  the  fire  of  Gehenna.  The  words  of  tlie  mouth  of  a  wise  man 
that  is  found  in  a  generation  pray  when  punishment  comes  ujion  the 
world,  and  he  removes  the  punishment  and  finds  mercy  before  the  Lord  ; 
but  the  lips  of  the  fool  are  full  of  reproach,  and  therefore  all  the  world 

13  is  destroyed.     The  beginning  of  the  words  of  his  mouth  is  folly,  and  the 

14  end  of  the  word  of  his  mouth  is  evil  agitation.  And  the  fool  multiplies 
empty  words  wherein  there  is  no  use,  so  much  so  that  no  man  knows 
what  will  be  in  his  days;    and  what  will  become  of  him  at  the  end,  who 

15  can  tell  him?  The  labour  of  a  fool  who  labours  in  folly  wearies  him, 
because  he  will  not  learn  to  go  to  the  city  wliere  the  wise  dwell  to  seek 

16  instruction.  "Woe  to  thee,  O  land  of  Israel  !  when  wicked  Jeroboam 
shall  reign  over  thee,  and  remove  from  thee  the  morning  sacrifices,  aud 
thy  princes  shall  eat  bread  before  offering  the  daily  morning  sacrifice. 

17  Hail  thee,  O  land  of  Israel,  when  Hezekiah  sou  of  Ahaz,  from  the  family 
of  the  house  of  David,  King  of  Israel,  who  is  mighty  in  the  law,  shall 
reign  over  thee,  and  shall  perform  the  obligations  of  the  commandments; 
and  thy  nobles,  after  having  brought  thee  daily  sacrifice,  shall  eat  bread 
at  four  [i.e..  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,]  from  the  work  of  their  hands  in 

ly  the  strength  of  the  Law,  and  not  in  weakness  and  blindness  of  eyes.  By 
weakness  of  the  study  of  the  Law  aud  the  commandments,  man  becomes 
poor  in  children,  and  by  despising  the  commandment  which  commands 
the  vi'oman  to  observe  the  time  of  uncleanness  of  blood  and  she  did  not 

19  observe  it,  slie  is  always  in  a  menstrual  state  in  her  house.  The 
righteous  joyfully  make  bread  to  nourish  the  hungry  poor;  and  the 
wine  which  they  mix  for  the  thirsty  will  be  pleasure  to  them  in  the 
world  to  come;    and  the  redemption  money  will  proclaim  their  merit  in 

20  the  world  to  come  in  the  face  of  all.  Even  in  thy  mind,  in  the  inner- 
most nqesses  of  thy  heart,  curse  not  the  king,  and  in  thy  bed-chamber 
revile  not  a  wise  man,  for  the.  angel  Eaziel  proclaims  every  day  from 
heaven  upon  Mount  Horeb,  and  the  sound  thereof  goes  into  all  the 
world,  and  Elijah  the  high  priest  continually  hovers  in  the  air  like  an 
angel,  the  king  of  the  winged  tribe,  and  discloses  the  thii.gs  that  are 
done  in  secret  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

xi.  1  Give  thy  nourishing  bread  to  the  poor  who  go  in  ships  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water,  for  after  a  period  of  many  days  thou  wilt  find 

2  its  reward  in  the  world  to  come.  Give  a  good  portion  of  the  seed 
to  thy  field  in  Tishri,  and  do  not  cease  from  sowing  even  in  Kislev, 
for  thou  knowest  not  what  evil  will  be  upon  the  earth,  whether  the 

3  early  or  latter  will  succeed.  If  the  clouds  are  full  of  rain,  they  will 
pour  the  water  upon  the  earth,  because  of  the  merit  of  the  righteous; 
and  if  there  is  no  merit  in  that  generation,  they  will  pour  it  into 
the  sea  and  desert,  so  that  the  children  of  men  should  not  enjoy  it; 
and  if  it  is  once  decreed  from  heaven  that  the  king  should  fall  and 
be  removed  from  his  dominion,  it  is  by  the  word  of  heaven ;  or  that 
plenty  or  famine  is  to  be  in  the  south  or  north,  in  the  place  where 

4  this  counsel  has  been  decreed  there  it  will  certainly  be.  A  man  who 
regards  sorcerers  and  charmers  will  never  do  good,  and  he  who  watches 
the  planets  will  not  reap  a  reward,  for  sorcerers  are  like  the  wind,  not  to 
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he  seized  by  hiimaa  hands ;    and  planets  are  like  the  clouds  of  heaven, 

5  whicli  pass  away  and  do  not  return.  As  thou  knowest  not  liow  the  spirit 
of  the  breath  of  life  goes  into  the  body  of  an  infant  which  rests  in  the 
womb  of  its  pregnant  mother,  and  as  thou  knowest  not  whether  it  is  a 
male  or  female  until  it  is  born,  so  thou  understandest  not  the  work  of 

6  the  Lord,  who  made  all  in  wisdom.  In  the  days  of  thy  youth  take  a  wife 
to  beget  children,  and  in  the  time  of  thy  old  age  do  not  leave  the  wife  of 
thy  portion  so  as  not  to  bear  children,  for  thou  knowest  not  which 
of  them  is  destined  to  be  good,  one  or  the  other,  or  whether  both  will  be 

7  alike  good.  And  sweet  is  the  light  of  the  Law,  and  fitted  to  enlighten 
the  dark  eyes  to  behold  the  glorious  face  of  the  Shechinah,  which  will 
brighten  from  her  splendour  the  face  of  the  righteous,  that  their  beauty 

8  may  be  like  the  sun.  For  if  the  life  of  man  is  many  days,  it  becomes 
him  to  rejoice  in  all  of  them,  and  to  study  the  Law  of  the  Lord ;  let  him 
remember  the  days  of  the  darkness  of  death,  and  not  sin,  for  many  are 
the  days  wherein  he  shall  lie  dead  in  the  grave  to  receive  the  judgment 
from  heaven  for  the  life  he  loved,  all  the  time  punishment  comes  upon 

9  him  for  the  vanity  he  has  done.  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  the  days  of 
thy  youth,  and  let  thy  heart  be  cheerful  in  the  days  of  thy  childhood, 
and  walk  in  meekness  with  the  ways  of  thy  heart,  and  be  cai'eful  as  to 
the  seeing  of  thy  eyes,  and  do  not  look  upon  evil,  and  know  that  for  all 

10  this  the  Lord  will  bring  thee  into  judgment.  And  put  away  anger  from 
thy  heart,  and  bring  no  evil  upon  thy  flesh,  for  youth  and  the  days  of 
black  hair  are  vanity. 

xii.  1  And  remember  thy  Creator  to  honour  him  in  the  days  of  thy  youth, 
before  the  evil  days  draw  nigh  to  thee,  and  the  years  come  upon  thee 

2  when  thou  wilt  say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them.  Before  the  glorious 
brightness  which  is  like  the  sun  be  changed,  and  before  the  light 
of  thy  eyes  be  darkened,  and  before  the  comeliness  of  thy  cheeks 
becomes  black,  and  before  the  apples  of  thy  eyes,  which  are  like  stars, 

3  be  dim,  thy  eyelids  drop  down  tears  like  clouds  after  rain.  In  the 
day  when  thy  knees  tremble,  and  thy  arms  shake,  and  the  grinders  of 
thy  mouth  cease  till  they  cannot  chew  food,  and  thy  eyes   which  look 

4  through  the  openings  of  thy  head  darken,  and  thy  feet  be  fettered  from 
going  into  the  street,  and  the  appetite  for  food  shall  depart  from  thee, 
and  thou  shall  awake  from  thy  slee))  at  the  sound  of  a  bird,  as  at  thieves 
that  go  about  during  the  night,  and  thy  lips  shall  relax  from  saying  a 

5  song.  Thou  shalt  even  be  afraid  to  remember  the  works  which  have 
been  before  now,  and  a  little  rising  will  be  in  the  face  of  thy  soul,  like  a 
great  mountain  when  thou  walkest  on  the  road;  and  the  top  of  thy  hip- 
bone shall  come  out  from  leanness  like  the  almond,  and  the  ancles  of 
thy  feet  shall  be  swelled,  and  thou  shalt  be  hindered  from  rest,  for  man 
tarries  to  go  to  the  jolace  of  his  burial ;  and  the  angels  that  seek  thy 
judgment  walk  about  like  mourners,  walking  about  the  street,  to  write 

6  the  account  of  the  judgment.  Before  thy  tongue  is  dumb  from  speaking, 
and  the  skull  of  thy  head  dashed  in  j^ieces,  and  thy  gall  at  the  liver 

7  broken,  and  thy  body  hastens  into  the  grave,  and  thy  flesh  which  is 
created  of  dust  will  return  again  into  the  earth  as  it  was  before,  and  thy 
breathing  spirit  will  return  to  stand  in  judgment  before  the  Lord  who 

8  gave  it  thee.  Wlien  Solomon,  king  of  Israel,  reflected  upon  the  vanity 
of  this  world,  and  upon  the  vanities  which  the  children  of  men   do, 

9  Coheleth  said  by  his  word.  All  is  vanity.  And  Solomon,  who  was  called 
Coheleth,  was  abundantly  wise  above  all  the  children  of  men,  and 
further,  he  taught  the  people  of  the  house  of  Israel  wisdom ;  and  he 
attended  to  the  voice  of  the  wise,  and  searched  the  books  of  wisdom,  and 
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by  the  spirit  of  prophecy  from  the  Lord  composed  many  wise  books,  and 

10  very  many  prudential  maxims.  King  Solomon,  who  was  called  Coheleth, 
desired  by  his  wisdom  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  the  thoughts  of  the 
heart  of  man  without  witnesses,  therefore  he  was  told  by  tlie  spirit  of 
prophecy  irom  tlie  I-ord,  Beliold,  it  has  long  been  written  in  the  Book  of 
the  Law  through  Moses,  rabbi  of  Israel,  right  and  faithful  words,  that  by 

11  the  word  of  witnesses  shall  every  thing  be  established.  The  words  of  the 
wise  are  like  inciting  goads  and  forks,  which  incite  those  who  are 
destitute  of  knowledge  to  learn  wisdom,  as  the  goad  teaches  the  ox ; 
and  so  are  the  words  of  the  rabbins  of  the  Sauhedrin,  the  masters  of  tho 
Halachas  and  Midrashim  which  were  given  tlnough  Moses  the  prophet, 
who  alone  fed  the  people  of  the  house  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  with 

12  manna  and  delicacies.  And  more  than  these,  my  son,  take  care,  to 
make  many  books  of  wisdom  without  an  end;    to  study  much  the  words 

13  of  the  Law,  and  to  consider  the  weariness  of  the  flesli.  In  the  end, 
a  thing  which  was  done  in  this  world  in  secret  will  altogether  be  made 
manifest,  and  known  to  all  the  children  of  men ;  therefore  fear  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  and  keep  his  commandments,  that  thovi  sin  not  in  secret ;  and 
if  thou  sinnest,  be  admonished  to  repent ;    for  behold,  this  ought  to  be 

14  the  way  of  every  man.  For  the  Lord  will  bring  every  work  before  the 
great  day  of  judgment,  and  make  public  the  thing  which  is  hid  from  the 
children  of  men,  whether  good  or  evil. 


II. 

VERSIONS    OF    THE    REFORMERS. 

A.    Luther's  Version. 

As  soon  as  the  Reformation  began  in  Germany,  Luther  felt  that  its 
extension  and  maintenance  could  only  be  accomplished  by  enabling  the 
people  at  large  to  possess  and  read  the  Bible  in  their  vernacular  language, 
which  he  at  once  determined  to  do.  Considering  that  up  to  that  time  the 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  hardly  ever  cultivated  to  any  great  extent  among 
Christians,  and  that  they  had  no  scientific  grammars  and  lexicons,  except 
those  written  in  Hebrew,  to  assist  "them  in  the  acquisition  of  this  language, 
it  will  be  obvious  that  Luther  could  not  have  made  his  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  without  the  aid  of  the  Vulgate,  which  he  had  diligently 
studied  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation.  How  much 
Luther's  Version  is  indebted  to  the  Vulgate,  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
comparison  :  — 

THE    VULGATE.  LUTHER. 

Quid  est  quod  fuit  ?     Ipsum  i.  9        Sa^  ifi  e^,  ta^  gefd)c(;cn  ifi  ? 

quod   futurum   est?      Quid   est  &en  ba^  (;ernad;  gcfdxl^en  ivitb. 

quod  factum  est  ?    Ipsum  quod  SBa^  tft  c^,  \>i\S  man  get^vin  ^at  ? 

faciendum  est.  Sbcti  fca^  man  ^evnac^  ipiebet  t^un 

wirb. 

Invesiigare  sapienter.  13        3u  forfcften  wci^li^. 

Magnus  efifectus  sura  .  .  .  et  10        3cl)  bill  f)cvrlic^  vjcworbcn  .  .  . 

mens  mea  coutemplata  est  multa  unb  mcin  |)crj   {;at  ml  gcleriiet 

sapienter  et  didici.  "»b  crfabrcn. 

Et  qui  addit  sieutiam.  addit  18        Unb  mx  »icl  Ic^ren   mu^,  ber 

et  laborem.  mu^  fetet  teibcn. 
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THE  VULGATE. 

Cogitavi  in  corde  meo  abstra-       ii.  3 
here   a  vino   carnein   meam,  ut 
animum   meum    transferrem    ad 
sapientiam   devitaremque   stulti- 
tiam, 

Possedi  servos  et  ancillas,  mul-  7 

tamque  familiam  habui. 

Omits  ni-OTb.  11 

Et  futura    terapora   oblivione  10 

cuncta  pariter  operient. 

Cam    requie  .  ,  .  cum   labore       iv.  C 
et  affiictione  animi. 

Et  appropinqua  ut  audias.  17 

Mutas  curas  sequuutur  soinnia,        v.  2 
et  in  multis  sermonibus  inveni- 
eutur  stultitia. 


Ubi  multa  sunt  somnia,  plu- 
rimse  sunt  vanitates  et  sermones 
innumeri. 

Fructum  non  capiat  ex  eis. 

Pereunt  enim  in  afSictione 
pessima  ;  generavit  filiuin,  qui 
in  summa  egestate  erit. 


C 


9 
18 


16 


Et  in  curis  multis,  et  in  aerumna 
atque  tristitia 

Non   enim   satis   recordabitur  19 

dierum  vitse  suae,  eo  quod  Deus 
occupet  deliciis  cor  ejus. 

Et  quidem  frequens  apud  ho-     vi.  1 
mines. 

De  hoc  ego  pronuncio,  quod.  3 

Sicut  enim  protegit  sapientia,    vii.  12 
sic  protegit  pecunia;  hoc  autem 
plus  habet  eruditio  et  sapientia, 
quod  vitam  tribuunt  possessori 
suo. 

Ego  OS  regis  observo,  et  prse-    viii.  2 
cepta  juramenti  Dei. 

Renders    the  future    n;n',T|-nn  7 

prseterita. 

Et  quanto  phis  laboraverit  ad  1 7 

qu8erendum,tanto  minus  inveniat. 

Multo  labore  exacuetur.  x.  10 

Si  mordeat  serpens  in  silentio,  11 

nihil  eo  minus  habet  qui  occulte 
detrahit. 

Renders    the  future   n^n^.^"nn  u 

quid  ante  se  fuerit. 

Et  in  bono  sit  cor  tuum.  xi.  9 


LUTHER. 

3)a  'i>CiA)k  i^  in  meinem  |>evjett, 
incincn  Seib  »om  2Bein  ju  jie^cn, 
itnb  mcin  ^pcxi  jut  2Beij?I)cit  jii 
giel;cn,  bap  id;  crgriffe,  iva^ 
3;t;or{;cit  ift. 

3cl)  |)atte  ^nc^te  unb  2>?agbe, 
unb  ©cftnbe. 

The  same. 

Hub  bie  fihiftigen  Sage  ijer^ 
gefTen  aUc^. 

'ma  3iiil;e  .  .  .  mit  m.\\{)z  unb 
3ammcv. 

Unb  fomme  bap  bu  ^orcfi. 

Scnn  a>o  »iel  toorge  ifl,  ba 
fomnien  2:tdume  j  unb  wo  wide 
SBovte  ftnb,  ba  ^ovt  man  ben 
9Javren. 

2Bo  »ie{e  Sramne  finb,  ba  ift 
(Sitclfcit  unb  Dicle  SBovte. 

2Sitb  feinen  9Ju^en  batton  {;ai)en. 

Senn  bcr  3teicl;t(jum  fontmt  urn 
mit  gro^em  3nmmer  j  unb  fo  er 
eincn  @o()n  erjcuget  ^at,  bent  bleibt 
nicl)tk^  in  ber  §^anb. 

Unb  in  gvofTcm  ©rdmcn  unb 
^vanf()cit  unb  3:vaurigteit. 

©enn  et  bcnft  nic^t  met  an  ba^ 
clenbc  Sebcn,  iveit  @ott  fein  l^etj 
etfreuct. 

Unb  ifl  gemein  t>ei  ben  3)?enfc()en. 

3?on  bent  fptec^e  i^,  bap, 
©cnn  bie  2Sei0l;eit   befc()itnict, 
fo  befct)itmet  @elb  and;,  abet  bie 
2Bei^t;eit  gibt  ba^  Sebcn  bem,  ber 
fte  (;at. 

3c^  ^a(te  ba^  SSott  beg  ^onigg, 
unb  ben  (Sib  ©otteg. 
The  same,  n?ag  gewefen  ifi. 

Unb  je  me^t  bet  5[)?enfc^  atbettet 
ju  fuc^cn,  ie  n?enigct  et  ftnbet. 

2)?  up  man  e^  mit  2JZac(;t  anebet 
f4)dtfen. 

gin  SSdfcbet  ift  ntc!^tg  beffet  benn 
eine  @c(;tange,  bie  unbfcbn>otcn 
picl;t. 

The  same,  jvas?  geivefen  ifl. 

Unb  tap  bein  |>et5  gutct  ®inge 
fein. 
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In  all  the  examples  where  Luliier  agrees  witli  the  Vulgate,  be  it  remem- 
bered, tlie  Vulgate  deviates  tVoin  the  Hebrew.  The  following,  i.  11  ;  iii.  1). 
10.  11.  15.  18.  11);  iv.  1  '.).  10;  v.  5.  8.  14.  18;  vi.  5.  0.  7.  8.  10.  11.  12;  vii. 
7.  1'2.  14.  24.  2b.  26  ;  ix.  11.  I J.  17  ;  x.  I.  3,  5  ;  xi.  1  ;  xii.  "5,  are  instances 
of  Luther's  own  loose  paraphrases  and  deviations  from  the  original.  We 
dwell  upon  this  subject  more  parti'iularly,  because  liUther's  version,  us  we 
shall  see,  has  been  made  the  basis  of  some  of  our  English  translations  ;  and 
it  is  only  by  forming  aright  estimate  of  the  former  that  we  can  judge  of 
the  latter. 

B.     The  Swiss,  or  ZnRicu  Version. 

Stimulated  by  the  example  of  Lutlier,  the  ministers  of  the  Church  at 
Zurich  undertook  to  render  the  Scriptures  into  the  Swiss  dialect.  After 
elaborately  descanting  upon  the  propriety  of  translating  the  Bible  into  the 
vernacular  languages  of  the  ))eople,  the  translators  tell  tis  in  the  Preface 
that  they  have  adopted  Luther's  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  .Josliua,  Judges, 
Kings,  and  Chronicles,  which  had  been  printed  previously  in  tliis  dialect, 
altering  it,  however,  so  as  to  make  it  both  more  in  accordance  with  their 
dialect  and  more  literal ;  and  that  they  had  made  an  original  translation  from 
the  Hebrew  of  the  Prophets,  Job,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
the  Song  of  Songs.  How  they  could  obtain  from  the  Hebrew  that  which 
tliey  frequently  make  Coheleth  say,  will,  I  believe,  puzzle  the  reader  quite  as 
much  as  it  puzzles  me,  when  he  shall  have  perused  the  extracts  given  under 
Coverdale.  The  first  edition  of  the  Bible  was  published  at  Zurich  in  1531, 
by  the  famous  Christopher  Froscliover,  who  received  many  of  the  English 
Reformers  who  were  exiled  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Wary.'  Mine  is  the 
second  edition,  published  in  1530  ;  it  is  a  splendid  folio,  printed  upon 
excellent  paper;  the  title-page  is  richly  decorated  with  woodcuts  representing 
the  creation  of  man,  his\emptation,  fall,  redemption,  &c.,  printed  with  red 
and  black  ink  ;  woodcuts  as  well  as  ornamental  letters  are  profusely  intro- 
duced throughout  the  book,  and  the  illustrations  in  the  Apocalypse  are 
after  Holbein  ;  the  execution  of  the  whole  would  be  an  honour  to  any 
printing  establishment  in  England.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  this 
important  edition  is  so  extremely  rare. 

C.     Coverd.vle's  Version. 

The  first  published  English  version  of  Coheleth,  made,  as  is  generally 
asserted,  from  the  Hebrew,  is  that  of  Myles  Coverdale,  who  published  the 
first  English  translation  of  the  entire  Bible.  Coverdale  himself,  so  fai* 
from  claiming  to  have  made  it  from  the  original,  distinctly  tells  us  in  the 
very  title-page  that  he  has  "  faithfully  and  truly  translated  out  of  Douche 
and  Latyn  in  to  Englishe,"  and  again  honourably  acknowledges,  in  the 
Prologue  to  the  Christian  Reader,  "  I  haue  bad  sundrye  translacions,  not 
only  in  Latyn,  but  also  of  the  Douche  interpreters,  whom,  because  of  theyr 
syngular  gyftes  and  speciall  diligence  in  the  Bible,  I  haue  bene  the  more 
glad  to  follow  for  the  most  parte,  accordynge  as  I  was  requyred."  How 
closely  Coverdale  has  followed  these  Douche  =  Deutsche,  i.e.,  German  or 
German-Swiss  interpreters,  of  "  singular  gifts  and  special  diligence  in  the 
Bible,"  may  be  seen  from  the  following  parallel  columns,  where  he  has  not 

'  Comp.  Sti7pe,  Memor.  iii.  i.  232;  The  Zurich  Letters,  1558-1071),  the 
Parker  Society's  ed.  p.  11. 
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only  literally  translated  the  Swiss  Version,  but  even  inserted  its  parenthetical 
marks :  — 


THE  ZURICH  OR  SWISS   BIBLE. 

©^  ift  niit^  bait  et)tet!eit  Cfpvi^t 
t»er  ^rebiger)  fa  eptelfeit  alte^. 

©an  wj  btet)bt  bem  mef^en  iiber 
»on  aUcr  fciner  at:bcv)t. 

X)cx  winb  burci;wat)et  mittag  .  .  . 
fumpt  er  tviber  in  ft^  fetbfl. 

Sann  ba  bte  fliip  ^inlauffenb, 
bannen  ^dr  fommenb  fi;  auc|  n^iber. 

Tiie  bing  bie  genjefen  finb,  bie 
iDerbenb  tviber  ;  »nnb  bie  bing  bie 
gefc^e|)en  finb  gcfct;e|)enb  tvibev. 

S^  ber  ^rebiger  ein  ili'tnig 
3fvaef(J  mnib  3evufatcni,  \)ah  fle^^ 
angewcnbt  ane  i^  erfiire  »nb  but^)^ 
griinbte  ba^  iintJTen  alter  bingen 
bie  'onin  bent  |)immel  gciuorben 
finb. 

©ijti^c  mill;  ijnb  axieit  i)ai  @ott 
ben  menfc^en  geben,  ba^  fi;  barinn 
gcfcftiget  luutbinb. 

©ann  \w  ml  wepfffjeit  ij^,  ba 
ift  auc|)  »i(  angj^  »nnb  forg. 


12 


13 


18 


Stifo,    ba^    ic()    jnm    geld^ter  11.  2 
fprac^. 

Qd)  bamvet  ^errtic|e  fi^one  mxfe,  4 

Soum  atterlei;  friicl;ten.  5 


COVERDALE'S    BIBLE. 

All  is  but  vaiiitie  (saieth  the 
Preachei'),allisbut  playnevanitie. 

For  what  els  hath  a  ma,  of  all 
the  laboure. 

The  wynde  goeth  towarde  the 
south  .  .  .  turneth  in  to  himself 
agayne. 

For  loke  vnto  what  place  the 
waters  runne,  thence  they  come 
agayne. 

The  thinge  that  hath  bene 
done,  Cometh  to  passe  agayne ; 
and  the  thinge  that  hath  bene 
done,  is  done  agayne. 

I  myself  the  Preacher,  beynge 
Kynge  of  Israel  and  Jerusale, 
applyed  my  mynde  to  seke  out 
and  search  for  the  knowledge  of 
all  thiges  that  are  done  vnder 
heaue. 

Soch  trouayle  and  laboure  hath 
God  gene  vnto  the  childre  of  me, 
to  exercyse  the  seines  theri. 

For  where  moch  wyszdome  Is 
there  is  also  greate  trouayle  and 
disquletnes. 

In  so  moch  that  I  sayde  vnto 
laughter. 

I  made  gorgious  fayre  workes. 

Trees  of  all  manner  frutes. 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  last  two  instances  Coverdale  has  even  followed 
the  Swiss  construction,  at  the  expense  of  the  English  idiom,  making 
"manner"  an  adjective,  to  Imitate  aUerlep  fritdjten  by  all  manner  frutes. 
We  cannot  institute  this  comparison  any  further,  as  we  should  have  to  give 
^y  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  book,  the  instances  in  which  Coverdale 
follows  the  Vulgate  and  Luther  being  comparatively  few.  The  above 
.examples  are  most  decisive,  inasmuch  as  they  shew  that  Coverdale  agrees 
with  the  Swiss  Bible  where  the  Swiss  Bible  deviates  from  the  Hebrew.  If, 
however,  any  one  should  still  be  so  credulous  as  to  believe  that  Coverdale, 
in  translating  from  the  Hebrew,  hit  exactly  upon  the  same  loose  paraphrases 
and  errors  as  the  Swiss  Bible,  his  credulity  will  vanish  when  he  reads 
through  the  headings  of  the  chapters,  which  we  subjoin  entire  — 


THE  ZURICH  OR   SWISS  BIBLE. 

%\U  bing  t»ie  fi;  ermi^t  »nb 
betrad;tet,  finb  fi;  ei;tet,  »nber  alien 
bingen  nid^t^  abet  fd)wec^cri^  mtnb 
onftdter^  bann  ber  menfrf). 


COVERDALE'S   VERSION. 

All  thluges  (yf  a  ma  wj-1  c6- 
sldre  them  wel)  are  but  vanite. 
Neuertheles  amoge  them  all  there 
is  nothige  weaker  and  more  vn- 
stedfast,  then  man  him  self. 
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Gr  bilbct  in  Mfcm  capitcl  i^nb 
antcvcn  offt  an  tic  rcb  iMib  ftttcn 
bie  bic  gottlcfcn  trcpbcnb,  bamit  cr 
bcjlcr  fomlidjcr  ^ii  »ctfcl;mad)t  aUex 
creature,  ben  menfd;e  allein  fff 
@ott  fiire. 


?eert  bat?  at(e  bing  jr  getdgne  iii. 
jc^t  t^aknb;  lummcr  »nnb  mih;  ber 
in  atlcnn  bingen  ift,  gibt  @ott  bent 
mcnfrfieu  ^ur  iibung.  Sffiaii  ber 
menfd;  i^on  feincr  arbeit  nciifst,  ift 
ein  gciab  ©otte^,  bicnct  barjii  ba^ 
Jvir  jn  oor  augen  I^atnnb. 

2)?angerle9    bingenn   trac^tung.        iv. 
3tem    bats    nidjt^    fo    ^oc^    fep, 
»erad)tct  (^  fein  pf(id)t  »nnb  ampt, 
fo  ivirbt  e^  auc^  l''erad;tct. 


SBiber  bie  tored)ten  'on   frciften         v. 
gliibb.     5}?an  fo(  \id)  nit  ttcrivun 
bercn  ba^  int  iMibiKj?  gcfd;id)t,  bann 
ber    fd)alcfeu    finb    »il.       SBiber 
bie  re5)c^en  »nb  rc»c^tagen. 

SSiber  bie  re^^en  bie  ir  rei;d)tagen        vi. 
nit  nieffen  gct^orenb,  me  torec^t  f9 
fpginb. 

9iiman    wei^I)  wa6  gitt  »nnb      vii. 
fi'tnffiig  fci;,  wie  foftlid)  ein  gitter 
nam   fep.      33on    nu^barfeit  bet 
tvep^^eit. 

S?on  ge^orfame  bie  man  @ott  viii. 
»nb  feincn  obcren  )^ftid;tig  ift.  3>on 
epb^  V^flidjt :  anc  man  bie  buibmitt 
Gotten  nit  ferad)tcn  fol:  ba^  e^ 
enmiigUd)  fei)  bcm  mcnfd)cn  bie 
itjerd  bie  in  bet  n.^eit  [tub  jii 
erburcn. 

Ba^   e^   alien  menfc^en   giesjd)       ix. 
gange,    beff)alb    ber    menfc^   mit 
Reuben  'on  bancfbartcit  nieffen  fol 
bie  gaaben  ©otte^ :  n)ei?f^eit  iibet* 
ttifft  aik  bing. 

f)ieriu  finb  »il  wepfer  fpriid)cn     x.,  xi. 
ttnb  nul^barer  leeren,  bep  gievd;en 
im  eptfftcn. 

3n    bifcm    capitet    jeiget    ber       xii. 
^rebiger   fein   meinung   gruntticl) 
an,  ai^  tvolte  er  fpred^cn,  nne  ic^ 
ioc^  »on  alien  binge  bie  imber  ber 


COVERDALE'S  VERSION. 

In  this  chapter  (and  in  the 
other  also)  lie  inakctli  oft  tj-nies 
niesion  of  the  wordes  and  cOuer- 
sacio  of  the  vngodly  ;  that  by 
this  meanes  he  maye  the  better 
cause  men  to  despyse  all  crea 
turcs,  in  respecte  of  the  only 
eiierlastinge  God. 

Euery  thinge  hath  a  tyme. 
There  is  no  thige,  but  God  hath 
put  tedyousnesse  and  trauayle  in 
it.  to  exercise  men  withall.  What 
so  euer  a  man  enioyeth  of  his 
laboure,tlie  same  is  a  gift  of  God, 
geuen  to  the  intent  that  men 
shulde  feare  him. 

A  cosideracion  of  diuerse 
thinges.  There  is  nothiuge  so 
excellent  and  hye,  but  yf  it  do 
not  the  deuty  and  office  where 
vnto  it  is  ordered,  it  shalbe 
brought  lowe. 

Agaynst  foolish  and  temerarious 
vowes.  Let  no  man  maruayle 
that  so  moch  euell  is  done,  for 
the  wicked  are  many.  Agaynst 
the  riche  and  agaynst  riclies. 

Agaynst  those  riche  me  that 
darre  not  enioye  their  riches  : 
how  mad  and  foolish  they  be. 

No  man  knoweth  what  is  for 
to  come.  How  worthy  a  thige  it 
is  to  haue  a  good  name.  The 
profit  of  wyszdome. 

Of  the  obediece  which  men 
owe  vnto  God  and  to  their  heades. 
The  loge  suti'eraunce  of  God  is  not 
to  be  despised.  It  is  not  possible 
for  eny  ma,  to  coprehende  the 
workes  that  be  in  the  worlde. 

Like  thinges  happen  vnto  all 
men ;  therfore  with  myrth  and 
thankfulnesse  shulde  men  enioye 
the  gifies  of  God.  Wyszdome 
passeth  all  thinges 

In  those  two  chapters  are  many 
wyse  and  profitable  sentences, 
wel  worthy  to  be  considered  of 
euery  man. 

In  this  chapter  the  preacher 
sheweth  his  whole  meanynge,  as 
though  he  wolde  saye :  As  for  all 
the   thinges   that   be    vnder   the 
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©onnen    ftnb    Ctfaven,    fcetra^tet,        xii.      Sonue  (wher  of  I  haue  spoken),  I 
t>nb  gercbt  ^ah,  fo  \\t  bod;  bci^  bet  haue  cosidered  them,  and  proued 

befc^htffj,  T)a^  nicf)t^  ftcpff  t>n  »cfl  them  metely  wel  by  experience. 

i\i  ban  @ott,  »nb  fein  gcriti^t  t>on  And  this  is  the  conclncion,  that 

juOent  auf  »nb  afljveg  i>or   angcu  there  is   notliynge   stedl'ast   and 

I^aben.  durable   but    God   himself,    who 

men  ought  to  feare,  and  to  haue 
his  comanndements  before  their 
eyes  euen  from  their  youth  vp. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  are  amazed  at  the  ignorance  prevalent 
upon  the  sources  of  our  first  published  English  Bible,  which  has  been  made 
the  basis  of  succeeding  versions,  and  that  the  editor  of  the  reprint  of 
Coverdale's  Bible  should  characterise  it  as  "  a  faithful  version  of  the 
original  Scriptures,"'  and  assert  that  the  mention  of  its  being  translated 
"out  of  the  Douche  and  Latyn,"  which  Coverdale  was  in  conscience  bound 
to  make,  "  was  no  doubt  a  bookselling  artifice  of  the  time,  to  make  the 
work  circulate  better,  as  being  intimately  connected  with  the  Pieformed 
doctrines,  which  were  then  equally  well  known  by  the  terra  German  or 
Dutch  doctrines  .  .  .  that  Coverdale  did  not  follow  Luther's  version,  it  only 
requires  a  very  slight  comparison  of  the  text  to  prove ;  but  he  no  doubt 
availed  himself,  where  there  occurred  any  difflcuU  reading,  ol  all  the  difi'erent 
means  of  assistance  within  his  power."-  iVlore  unpardonable  is  Anderson's 
ignorance  upon  this  version.  He  who  would  taunt  Bisliop  Maish  with 
having  committed  blunders  respecting  the  sources  of  Tyndal's  translation, 
and  with  very  bad  taste  triumphantly  assert,  "  it  is  singular  enough  that  no 
English  prelate  should  have  ever  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  history, 
character,  and  acquirements  of  William  Tyndale,^"  ought,  in  writing  such 
bulky  volumes  upon  the  Annals  of  the  English  Bible,  to  have  been  better 
acquainted  with  the  origin  and  merits  of  Coverdale's  version  than  to  assert, 
with  reference  to  "  Coverdale's  qualifications  as  a  translator  from  the 
original,  there  can  be  little  or  rather  no  question,  after  what  Mr.  Whittaker 
has  so  ably  written  respecting  his  iicquaintance  with  Hebrew,  —  though,  at 
the  same  time,  his  leaning  to  tlie  Vulgate  and  German  versions  has  been 
made  equally  apparent  by  Professor  Walter ;  " — or  to  assure  us,  in  a  foot-note, 
that  "  the  interpreters  themselves  cannot  now  be  positively  fixed,"  and  then 
confidently  to  tell  us  that  Coverdale  "  certainly  does  not  appear  to  have 
venerated  'these  interpreters'  as  authority;  he  regarded  their  translations 
with  '  gladness,'  and  therefore  could  not,  upon  all  occasions,  be  free  from 
some  degree  of  bias."*  Had  Anderson  compared  a  single  chapter  in 
Coverdale's  Bible  with  the  Swiss  Version,  he  would  not  have  committed 
such  egregious  blunders.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
editor  of  "Eemains  of  Myles  Coverdale,"  should  have  so  positively  declared, 
in  his  biographical  notice,  that  Coverdale's  Version  "  throughout  bears 
marks  of  a  clos«  attention  to  the  Original,"^  and  that  Mr.  Bastow  should 

1  The  Holy  Scriptures  Faithfully  and  Truly  Translated,  by  Myles  Coverdale, 
Bishop  of  I'^xeter,  15:?5  ;  reprinted  by  Samuel  Bagster,  1838;  Preface,  p.  iv. 

■^  Ibid.,  Biljliographical  Description. 

3  The  Annals  of  the  English  Bible,  by  Christopher  Anderson,  London,  1845, 
vol.  i.  p.  285. 

*  The  Annals  of  the  English  Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  5(54. 

5  Piemains  of  Myles  Coverdale,  edited  for  the  Parker  Society,  by  the  Rev. 
Geoi-ge  PearsC'U,  B.  D.,  Rector  of  Castle  Camps,  p.  xvi. 
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have  implicitly  copied  these  blunders  in  his  very  excellent  and  useful  Bible 
Dictionary.' 

As  tlie  Appendices  are  already  larger  than  I  anticipated,  I  must  reserve 
the  examination  of  the  remaining  English  translations,  including  the 
Authorised  Version,  for  the  next  volume,  when  it  will  be  shewn  that  they 
are  all  more  or  less  biis-ed  upon  the  versions  of  antiquity. 


III. 

ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 

Page  58. 

We  have  said,  in  the  Introduction  (p.  58),  that  Mr.  Pieston's  mis- 
translation of  Maimonides'  vindication  of  Coheleth  (i.  4),  against  the 
imi)utalion  that  it  propounds  the  eternity  of  the  world,  obliged  us  to  make 
a  new  translation,  which  we  subjoin,  together  with  Mr.  Preston's  version, 
and  the  original. 

'c^NO  xin-£)  ci«3  TOT  yn  iiiz  m^  •  mmpn  ]'?3«'  rT'i"  Tfobs  '3  i2cn  irmin  •'ffi:«o  nnn 

•  mn  '-iprrD  ns'sn  minn  mrnn  iion  rrc:  mu:  m«  men'  cnt  •  mmpn  ^'on^oj  n''r-io  nmn 
TOD  •  iHTO  inub  im::  w'ji  13  vbr  ipbn  sbi  a'DDnm  □'N'n:n  n  i:o'3  imbap  jn  •  n^n'^N";  nrbm 
ncD  n:37  vcpa  '^oDnn  Tosn  ■  vts  rr>  nu?nb  «'2n  d:^^!  *  cnbiTi  nr-iDi  c'm:2  im2"no  nsozid 
'':":y  «inn  i-:d  bxD  v-iccao  i'-\  •  pen  Nbi  p:yn  «in  p-\  •  mro  nn'?  u'•z^^  r-\2Ti'  ^ifo  nbnp 
bi"  mv  pice  "17  ^vi '  cbbDo  mmpn  ^'xi  •  ciTi:":  ■idtj:^''  n-nrn  nn-ro  rrni  mm  nijb  d'cij 
mini*:  br  nnTD  cpicD  ib  ii"  crax  •  Qwn  moipi  -i«iin  pir-:  C':c  cr>r2  ib  nu^'  xbi  moiprr 
]":rn  j'ni  ciino  \-ibi  «in\u  ^to^jo  «inu3  iirn  imna:  by  d'-ito  cmnD  ini  ncf^Di  •  .to^*  Nim 
cnnn  nn  ir-i-  nT'sT  to  iiinnc  ii-  •  nTDir  Dbi?b  p^m  •  tt2«  sin  mn'2:3  -ciirb  cton  •  p 
^zii^  •  711  c''-n::n  to-  bD  wine  •  yisn  to''  bo  ny  •  nbrrc  ■n-OK'i  "noN^  p^i  •  nb  innTOn  pin  -\»D«'\a 
iri  cbir  T(«D«  d":  htt  c«i  •  nn  Dbiy  t:TOn  bi  r^^:^^^  by  y-i«  n::>  •  in  -\>D«n2  ■nos'  no  nTOn 
■jbo  'n  •  nbyn'  'mn!i':n  -i-dn  mnan  'd  nn»  pi  pto  ib  -i"  D''^^  n-yn''  bs^n  n^n'  •  mns:n  i^n^  «b 
i«  lyi  Dbiy  noNi  v-inN  dn  •  ly  in  nain'TD  .sbs  mn2:n  t'H'  Nb  nbiyn-c  iny-in  -\cni  •  nyi  cbw 

•  lyi  nbiy  lOTOn  bi  •  im  -roi^on  n'.i'ob  ■  moiy  cbiyb  •  n'obiB  10^<o  d'  n  •  cbiy  ly  ti'o>j3  v:cb 
cbiyb  n:nir'  sb  ]":y  by  cnic  no  bDi  cn^n  monni  'TOcn  mni*:  n'";i  cibrn  vby  in  n«2  iidi 
':vj:-i  •  113^  xbi  *n:  pn  cbiyb  lyb  cToyn  •i«-'2:i  m:?  sin  o  '"Oi  CTO-cn  p  '"  n^  ibbn  •  'no«i 
«b«  "  cn3i  CTip^  "pNi  CTO-a  mpnb  im  pnn  ni  'd  •  n^'^b  ijno'  «b  cppn  nc«  n^pnn  tbn©  '  mb 
nT  mpn  cor  -iisb  ilto®  ]m:  n''y  nTOT  -insi  •  iN-in:'i  m!j  «in  o  -ioni  2'n-\33  cnuj  -i«'D  Nin-a 
y;  nbj  113  '  ^13  nrno  iniTC'  b«nffi'  riic:  ""  cn:  ':Ebo  n'rsn  c^nn  vi'TO'  c«  nrb  -n.vb  casDi 
nobc  nn  nbin  nso''  ni  t'piTiioi  •  vcto'  Nb  en  cpnn  ibs  loib  -iiin  cnii:  vnc  'C'yN  cno 
nnc  E''yNi  n2:b  cy^-.;  by  cioiy  lac  noi  cbiyn  Y-\  bwn  't^yo  ibsc  nobc  3":  iDi  iist  •  n-'y 
133  n:n  •  yn:b  ]'«  itoot  fi'cinb  ^••n  vby  cbiyb  n-n^  Nin  m'-Nn  ncy  icn  b3  '3  ion  •  d"iii3» 
rby  •  HON  Ntm  imn^in  p  c:  nbyn  \nz^  •  'nii*:  Nin-iji  "-Nn  ncyoo  cbiync  piccn  nn  T:n 
n:nM"  c:on  n;n-a'  t^'n  niin  '3  ion  Vtns  ■  cbiyb  invnb  nby  imt^  •  yi-\:b  ]'n  i:ooi  F|'nnb  |'n 
nbiy-:  c:on  •  N'nn  ncrinn  irnm  n'bN  "pi!?  ]'n  i3  n-:cin  in  •  c'-cvi  13  irc  c'3  ]i-\rn  ':ro 
no  'l:3  noy  en  ]3  cn  •  cno  pirnn  Nbi  cni  ncnnn  n''ni  nTObrn  mb3n3  cmr  inN  ^'  en 

•  D"i:iDb  N*3n  in  N2on  n'nc  ni3n3  vby  cno 

'    A  Bible   Dictionary,  by  the   Rev.  James  Austin   Bastow,   London,  1850; 
Introduction,  p.  37. 
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MR.  PRESTON'S  TRANSLATION. 

Many  men  who  hold  our  law 
think  that  Solomon  believed  in  the 
existence  of  our  world  from  all  eter- 
nity. But  it  is  wonderful  that  any 
one  holding  the  law  of  Moses  should 
helieve  in  this  doctrine.  And  if  it 
had  come  into  the  mind  of  one  who 
did  not  believe  the  statements  of  our 
law,  it  would  not  be  wonderful ;  but 
God  has  shown  that  this  cannot 
have  been  the  case  with  Solomon,  be- 
cause all  the  prophets  and  wise  men 
received  his  writings  as  canonical, 
and  never  called  them  in  question, 
nor  even  after  his  death  spoke  at  all 
disparagingly  of  him  on  this  ground, 
as  we  find  that  they  did  with  respect 
to  certain  "  strange  women,"  and 
several  other  matters;  but  what  has 
led  men  to  think  so  is  the  fact,  that 
"  our  wise  men  sought  to  hide  the 
book  of  Ecclcsiastes,  because  of  the 
apparent  inconsistencies  of  many  of 
its  expressions ; "  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  that  book,  taken  in  its 
obvious  sense,  contains  expressions 
apparently  repugnant  to  belief  in  the 
law.  But  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
world  from  eternity,  there  is  no  pas- 
sage to  indicate  that  such  was  his 
belief,  though  there  is  one,  it  is  true, 
which  shows  that  he  believed  that  the 
world  will  not  perish,  but  last  for 
ever.  Because,  then,  they  saw  that 
there  was  a  verse  proving  the  sta- 
bility of  the  world,  they  thought 
erroneously  that  he  believed  that 
the  world  was  not  created.  Now  the 
verse  which  speaks  of  the  future 
eternal  duration  of  the  world  is  this: 
"  The  earlii  abides  for  ever."  Some 
have  interpreted  the  expression  D7i5>b 
as  signifying  only  for  a  "  definite  " 
time.  But  I  should  like  to  know 
wliat  they  will  make  of  the  passage 
which  we  find  in  David,  (Psalm  x. 
4,  5.)  "  He  has  founded  the  earth 
on  its  basis,  that  it  should  not  be 
removed  for  ever  and  ever,"  ^5?";  Dbn\ 
But  if  you  should  say  that  the  ex- 
pression ^i*1  D^i5?  does  not  demon- 
strate its  eternal  duration,  but  only 
its  duration  for  a  definite  time,  you 
will  necessarily  say  at  the  same  time. 


NEW  TRANSLATION. 

Many  who  adhere  to  our  law 
thought  that  Solomon,  peace  be  upon 
him,  believed  in  the  eternity  of  the 
world;  but  this  is  very  strange.'  How 
could  they  suppose  that  one  who 
adheres  to  the  law  of  Moses,  peace 
be  upon  him,  can  at  the  same  time 
believe  in  the  eternity  of  the  world? 
But  if  one  should  think  that  in  this 
Solomon  deviated  from  the  teachings 
of  the  law,  and  departed  from  the 
articles  of  our  religion,  and  God  for- 
bid this,  how  could  the  great  prophets 
and  sages  receive  this  from  him  with- 
out contradicting  or  blaming  him 
after  his  death,  just  as  we  find  that 
they  have  condemned  him  for  his 
strange  women,  and  for  some  other 
things?  This  suspicion,  however, 
arose  from  the  fact  that  our  sages 
wanted  to  make  Coheleth  apocry- 
phal, because  its  sentiments  incline 
to  heresy.  And  indeed  it  is  true 
that  the  obvious  sense  of  the  book 
inclines  to  doctrines  foreign  to  our 
law,  and  requires  explanation,  but 
the  eternity  of  the  world  is  not 
amongst  them  ;  and  there  is  not  a 
single  passage  either  propounding 
the  eternity  of  the  world,  or  even 
touching  this  subject,  though  there 
are  passages  in  it  setting  forth  its 
perpetuity,  which  forsooth  is  true. 
And  when  they  saw  that  there  were 
verses  which  show  its  perpetuity, 
they  concluded  that  he  also  believed 
in  its  non-creation,  which  is  not  true. 
The  passage  which  speaks  of  perpe- 
tuity is  "  the  earth  abideth  for  ever," 
(Coheleth  i.  4.)  and  there  are  some 
even  who,  not  being  able  to  find  in 
it  the  subject  in  question,  take  these 
words  to  denote  a  limited  period,  just 
as,  tliey  say,  the  words  of  the  Most 
High,  "  while  the  earth  remaineth." 
(Genesis  vii.  18.)  But  I  wonder 
what  tiiese  persons  will  say  to  the 
declaration  of  David,  "  He  has  fixed 
the  earth  upon  her  foundations,  she 
sliall  not  be  moved,  (^l•';rt^s?)  for 
ever  and  ever."  (Psalm  civ.  5.)  If 
the  phrase  ^l■'^  Dbis?  does  not  denote 
perpetuity,  then  must  the  existence 
of  the  most  high  God  himself  have 
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that  the  Creator  will  only  rei^n  for 
a  defiuite  time,  as  we  find  in  Psalm 
X.  16:  "The  Lord  is  King  nyi  nbis 
for  ev(^r  and  ever."  Now  it  is  gene- 
rally allowed  tliat  obSv  does  not  de- 
note eternity  of  duration  except  when 
joined  with  ^?.  Solomon,  therefore, 
speaks  less  strongly  than  David ; 
but  David  furthermore,  in  the  148th 
Psalm,  assures  us  that  ttie  heavens 
and  all  things  they  contain  will  last 
for  ever,  and  will  suffer  no  change; 
where  he  says, "  Praise  the  Lord  in  the 
heavens,  &c."  to  where  he  says,  "  he 
hath  established  them  for  ever  and 
ever,"  n^w^  ^?'b  DTpri  and  he  adds, 
liar  ^bi  ]m  p:i,  i.  e.,  "  because  the 
precepts  which  he  has  given  will  not 
be  changed;"  wbere  by  "precepts" 
he  intends  "  the  laws  of  nature,"  i.  e., 
"  the  laws  of  the  constitution  of  hea- 
ven and  earth  ordained  befoi'e  they 
were  created."  But  that  they  were 
created,  is  clear  from  what  he  says, 
"  he  commanded,  and  they  were 
created."  Jeremiah  also  says, "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  who  maketli  the  sun 
for  a  light  by  day,  and  the  ordinances 
of  the  moon  and  the  starsfor  a 
light  by  night;  if  those  ordinances 
depart  from  before  me,  saith  the 
Lord,  then  the  seed  of  Israel  also 
shall  cease  from  being  a  nation  be- 
fore me  for  ever."  Here  he  informs 
lis  that  those  laws  are  never  to  be 
abrogated,  though  they  were  at  first 
put  into  operation  by  supreme  power. 
Solomon  says,  too,  that  "  All  things 
which  God  has  made,"  (viz.,  the 
world  and  all  things  in  it)  "  are 
stable  in  their  nature,  although  all 
are  created  things;"  for  he  has  these 
words,  "  all  things  which  God  has 
made  shall  be  for  ever;  no  one  can 
diminish  from  them  or  add  to  them;" 


NEW  TRANSLATION. 

a  dfifinitc  period,  since  we  find  that 
the  Scri|)ture  describes  tiie  perpetuity 
of  the  Most  High  by,  "  the  Lord  is 
King  (lyi  Q^iy)  for  ever  and  ever." 
(Ps.  .\.  If).)  And  what  thou  shouldst 
know  is  that  the  word  n^i?  does  not 
denote  j)erpetuit7j,  e.Kcept  when  ly  is 
added  to  it,  either  after  it  as  in  the 
passage  ij't  c^is  or  before  it,  as  in  the 
phrase  c)'\'S  ^3?.  This  being  the  case, 
the  phrase  of  Solomon,  n-jnis  Q^is?!?, 
ahideth  for  ever,  (Cohelelh  i.  3.)  is 
not  even  so  strong  as  that  of  J)avid, 
-i5?j  Dbi2?  Tsran  ba  (Psalm  civ.  5.)  shall 
nut  be  mared  for  erer  and  ever. 
Now  David,  jieace  be  upon  him,  has 
already  declared  that  the  heavens 
and  their  ordinances  will  last  for 
ever,  and  undergo  no  change,  when 
he  says,  "  Praise  the  Lord  from  the 
heavens,  ....  for  he  commanded 
and  they  were  created,  he  hath  also 
established  them  for  ever  and  ever, 
he  hath  made  a  decree  which  shall 
not  pass;"  (Psalm  cxlviii.  1  -  6.W  e., 
the  ordinances  which  he  has  esta- 
blished will  never  be  changed,  for  the 
word  pn  here  denotes  the  ordinances 
of  heaven  and  earth  described  in  the 
preceding  part  of  the  psalm,  although 
he  declares  that  they  were  created, 
when  he  says  "  he  commanded  and 
they  were  created."  {Ih.  v.  5).  So 
also  Jeremiah,  in  the  passage,  "  thus 
saith  the  Lord  which  giveth  the  sun 
for  a  light  by  day,  and  the  ordinances 
of  the  moon  and  of  the  stars  for  a 
light  by  night if  those  ordi- 
nances depart  from  before  me,  saith 
the  Lord,  then  the  seed  of  Israel 
shall  also  cease  from  being  a  nation 
before  me  for  ever,"  (.Kxsi.  ib,  30.) 
has  already  declared  that  the  ordi- 
nances, though  created,  will  never 
be  abrogated.  And  if  thou  wilt  ex- 
amine it,  thou  wilt  find  the  same  in 
other  passages  of  Solomon,  peace  be 
upon  him ;  inasmuch  as  Solomon 
also  affirms  that  these  works  of  God, 
i.  e.,  the  world  and  all  things  therein, 
are  perpetual  in  their  nature,  thouglj 
they  were  created,  since  he  says,  "all 
things  which  God  hath  made  shall 
exist  for  ever,  nothing  can  be  added 
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and  he  thus  at  the  same  time  states 
that  the  world  and  all  tliat  is  in  it  is 
the  work  of  God,  and  assigns  the 
reason  of  their  eternal  duration  in 
the  words,  "  There  is  no  adding  to 
them  or  diminishing  from  them  ;"  as 
if  he  had  said,  "  everything  which 
suffers  change,  suffers  it  either  in 
consequence  of  some  defect  in  it, 
where  there  is  a  want  of  perfection, 
or  of  some  superabundance  of  some- 
thing not  necessary  to  its  perfection  ; 
but  since  the  works  of  the  Creator 
are  absolutely  perfect,  and  no  addi- 
tion or  diminution  can  be  made  in 
them,  they  will  necessarily  remain 
as  they  are,  because  tliere  is  nothing 
to  induce  change  in  them." 


NEW  TRANSLATION. 

to  them,  nor  can  anything  be  taken 
away  from  them;"  (Coheleth  iii.  14.) 
thus  declaring  here  that  the  world  is 
created  by  God,  and  yet  is  perpetual. 
He  moreover  gives  the  cause  of  its 
perpetual  duration,  when  he  says, 
"  nothing  can  be  added  to  it  or  taken 
away  from  it,"  (Ibid.)  and  herein  lies 
the  cause  of  its  perpetual  existence  ; 
as  if  he  had  said.  Every  thing  which 
suffers  change,  suffers  it  either  be- 
cause it  has  some  defect,  and  hence 
must  be  perfected,  or  because  it  has 
sometl)ing  redundant  and  useless, 
and  this  must  be  removed !  But 
since  the  works  of  the  blessed  God 
are  absolutely  perfect,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible that  they  should  have  anything 
redundant,  or  be  defective,  therefore 
they  must  necessarily  remain  as  they 
are,  because  it  is  impossible  that  any 
thing  could  be  found  to  induce  a 
change. 


Page  11. 
^'211  p  is  to  be  rendered  the  son  of  Zonin,  or  ben  Zonin. 

Page  66. 

The  point  in  ivliich  they  are  all  alihe  is  that  they  were  all  obliged  to  alter 
the  literal  sense  of  the  hook  into  palatable  sentiments,  and  none  of  them  gave  a 
plausible  reason  how  he  could  draw  ivholesonie  fool,  or  elimt  sweetness  from 
this  rock,  is  a  more  correct  rendering  of  Aramah's  words,  cnm?  miun  Tjn 
D'p'SDr)  D'orji  m-ob  ci-TD  11  p]  Dn3  nn«  «bi  DVirra  'naia  iDi'tD  nx  m^ob  D'pm:  □bain 
n'p.-m?D  NS'  li'ni  n^ni  ^dn-d  «'i"i3  i-'bon  p. 

Page  293,  Chap.  ii.  16. 

It  is  not  Ibn  Ezra  himself,  but  one  quoted  by  him,  who  takes  ■>35W3  in  the 
sense  of  ii^mj^,  as  in  time  past.  The  passage  quoted  (p.  293)  is  to  be  trans- 
lated o?i(9  of  the  interpreters  said  that  i33"i32  denotes  time  past,  but  when  he 
saw  that  the  ivords  c"«3n  cn^n  stood  in  his  way,  he  said  it  ought  to  be  nnDca. 
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